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Bill Brill is a Virginian who came to 
Duke. After he graduated in 1952, he 
immediately set out on a career as a 
newspaper reporter and “40 short years 
later” retired as one of the best known 
sports editors on the East Coast. During 
his career, he was a tireless proponent 
of the importance of high academic 
standards in collegiate athletics, sports- 
manship, and the lessons that could 
be learned from the game—all qualities 
fo} DIV) <M fold <1 of] 


When he retired, Bill and his wife, 
Jane, returned to her hometown of 
Durham, where he published A Season 
Is a Lifetime, a book about Duke's 
national championships written with 
Coach Mike Krzyzewski. In October 
of 2004, he released his latest work, 
100 Years of Duke Basketball. 


In 1997, Bill and Jane established a 
ip4-vol ol -Moutelsiol (Mette ie (ate 

A “CRT” is a “tax wise” gift that allows 
donors to sell appreciated assets free 
of capital gains taxes, receive an 
income tax deduction, and have income 
for life. After Bill and Jane pass away, 
the remaining trust assets will establish 
the Bill Brill Scholarship for Student 
Athletes at Duke University. 


There are many ways to invest in 
Duke’s future through a life income gift, 
bequest, or other tax wise gift plan. 
To explore them, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Campus Box 90606 

2127 Campus Drive 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

eh a cal cd ols eae | 


Email planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 
Web _ plannedgiving.duke.edu 
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+o elker Magazine Fellow Pat Adams, 
S who reported the cover story from 

| ‘ a . . . 
4 lanzania, had a jarring introduction 
Mm  tohis subject. He was finishing a 


Po 


bumpy eight-hour bus ride that began on 
the coast, at Dar es Salaam, Tanzania’s 
largest city. His destination was Moshi, at 
the base of Mt. Kilimanjaro, the town in 
which Duke’s Tanzania-based service and 
research programs are concentrated. 

Entering Moshi, he saw a sea of people 
that was almost as exhilarating, and intimi- 
dating, as the sight of Africa’s highest 
mountain. Quite a welcoming committee, 
he thought. 

It turned out that Moshi’s residents had 
been drawn, en masse, by news of a sensa- 
tional crime. The National Bank of Com- 
merce had been robbed of five billion 
Tanzanian shillings (about $1 million)— 
the largest bank robbery in the nation’s 
history. For Adams, the episode sparked a 
traveler’s dilemma: Tanzania isn’t credit- 
card friendly, and the robbery depleted the 
central bank of so much cash that ATM 
machines were out of operation. So Adams, 
fittingly if frustratingly, was cash-poor in a 
cash-poor area. 

Eventually the culprits were identified, 
and much of the money recovered. But 
it was an appropriate introduction to a 
country involved in a desperate struggle. 
Tanzania, Adams observes, is being robbed 
of its future. HIV/AIDS and other diseases 
are targeting not just the vulnerable but 
also the strongest, most productive citi- 
zens. Life expectancies for men and 
women alike are in the forties. Over time, 
the face on our cover will cease to be the 
face of Tanzania. Tanzania will become a 
nation without an elderly population. 

In and around Moshi, Adams did find 
cause for hope—much of that inspired by 
Duke programs and Duke people. Moshi is 
a center of activity for concerted and car- 
ing efforts in health promotion, disease 
prevention, and community building. 
Those efforts point powerfully to the ex- 
tent of Duke’s reach around the globe. 
And they promise to help relieve Tanza- 
nia’s unrelenting legacy of suffering. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, Editor 
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Quad Quotes 


“Can we conduct these trials 
in a manner that is accept- 
able to the United States, to 
our system of values, as well 
as to the rest of the world? 
We say that [being Ameri- 
can] means that we’re about 
the rule of law. So the ques- 
tion becomes, can we hold 
true to those values in this 
mode, in this age?” 


—Air Force Colonel Will A. 
Gunn, chief defense counsel 
for the “enemy combatant” 
detainees being held at Guan- 
tanamo Naval Base in Cuba, 
speaking at Duke Law School 


“For this nation to remain 
strong, it must remember two 
documents, and that is the 
Bible and the Constitution.” 


—U.S. Representative Walter 
Jones, who represents North 
Carolina’s 3rd District, after 
accepting an award created 
in his name by Duke’s chapter 
of the College Republicans, in 
the Herald-Sun 


“T think it’s always been 
difficult to sell the intrica- 
cies of black life to the 
mainstream, particularly 
when it goes against percep- 
tions of what black life is 
supposed to be.” 


— Mark Anthony Neal, associate 
professor of African and 
African-Amercan studies, 

on the scarcity of movie 
biographies such as the criti- 
cally acclaimed Ray, about the 
life of Ray Charles, on 
BlackAmericaWeb.com 


“People in the United States 
like to draw lines. We have 
a long history of wanting 

to draw lines and define 
insiders and outsiders, and 
marriage is one of the places 
we do that.” 


—Felicia Kornbluh, assistant 
professor of history, on the 
rejection of gay marriage by 


voters in eleven state referen- 
dums, in the News & Observer 


“The day we make it easy 
to curtail the rights to free 
expression of those we dis- 
agree with is the day we 
invite a radical shrinkage of 
a freedom we ourselves may 
want to claim some day.” 


—President Richard H. 
Brodhead, in his annual 
address to the university 
faculty on October 21 


“T think it is telling that so 
many specialists on interna- 
tional relations, who rarely 
agree on anything, are unl- 
fied in their position on the 
high costs that the U.S. is 
incurring from this war.” 
—Robert Keohane, James 
B. Duke Professor of political 
science, who joined some 500 
national-security specialists 
from around the country in 


signing an open letter against 
the war in Iraq 


“Americans have learned that 
their mothers, teachers, cus- 
tomers, teenagers ... were gay 
and lesbian, and the very fact 

that they couldn’t tell until 

you told them is the single 

best rebuttal of prejudice.” 
—Barney Frank, U.S Represen- 
tative from Massachusetts, 
speaking at the tenth anniver- 
sary of Duke’s Center for 


Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and 
Transgender Life 


“Perhaps Ashcroft will be 
most remembered for order- 
ing that the statues in the 
halls of the Justice Depart- 
ment be covered because 
they were nude forms.” 


—Constitutional law expert and 
professor Erwin Chemerinksy 
on the resignation of Attorney 

General John Ashcroft from 
President Bush’s cabinet 


“Some of my colleagues 
think, Michael, why are you 
doing this? This is ridicu- 


Jim Wallace 





lous. But acupuncture has 
been practiced for thou- 
sands of years. If it didn’t 
work, it wouldn't be around. 
This is sort of a niche in the 
world of [obstetrics] that 
hasn’t been explored.” 


—Michael Paglia, clinical asso- 
ciate in obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy at Duke Medical Center, on 
his research into whether acu- 
puncture can help induce labor 
in women close to their due 
dates, in the News & Observer 


“T accepted the idea of 
going to war when I signed 
my contract, so I know what 
I'm getting into. Not to 
sound too trite, but I feel 
everyone has a duty to give 


back to their community, 
and this is my way.” 


—Kareen Murray, a senior and 
a member of Air Force ROTC, 
on possibly being deployed to 

Iraq after she graduates 


“A lady from India once 


asked me if I talked to my 
orchids. I told her, ‘Hell no, 
I don’t talk to them. I take 
care of their needs.’ ” 


—John Hope Franklin, 
James B. Duke Professor 
emeritus of history, 

on his collection of some 
350 orchids, in the 

News & Observer 


“Duke students are fabulous 
skimmers. Io learn from these 
great writers and thinkers, 


and engage seriously with 
the work, I assign unskim- 
mable stories and unskim- 
mable essays. We use the 
Socratic process in class dis- 
cussions to help us come to 
agreement on issues. [his 
gets students out of the per- 
formance mode—which 
Duke students are good at 
because they’re so smart— 
and into the hard work of 
questioning how individuals 
and communities face moral 
choices.” 

—Bruce Payne, lecturer in 

public-policy studies at the 

Sanford Institute of Public 


Policy, on his class, “Policy 
Choice as Value Conflict” 


“One can say unequivocally 
that older people are getting 
smarter, richer, and healthier 
as time goes on. I’ve dedi- 
cated most of my life to 
combating ageism, and it’s 
tempting for me to see it 
everywhere.... But I have 
faith that, as science pro- 
egresses, and reasonable peo- 
ple get educated about it, 
we will come to recognize 
ageism as the evil it is.” 
—Erdman Palmore, professor 


emeritus of sociology, 
on zwire.com 


“Take two minutes out of 
your day ... take a couple of 
deep breaths and turn your 


Heavy metal: A portion of the nearly 
5,000 pipes that round the sound of 
the Flentrop organ in Duke Chapel 


attention inward and notice 
how you are feeling in your 
body that day. What does it 
need? How are you feeling 
emotionally, spiritually, 
energy-wise? Become more 
conscious and connected to 
your body, and you will start 
to make different choices 
throughout the day.” 


—Tracy Gaudet, director of the 
Duke Center for Integrative 
Medicine and author of Con- 
sciously Female: How to Listen 
to Your Body and Your Soul for 
a Lifetime of Healthier Living, 
in the New York Daily News 
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A study on studying in the Undergraduate Reading Room 
of Perkins Library. Photo by Michael Zirkle 
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PSM Brings Passionate, 
Peaceful Protests 


he National Student Conference of the 
Palestine Solidarity Movement ended 
peacefully October 17 with approxi- 
mately fifty participants marching 
through West Campus, chanting slogans, 


and dancing in a large circle. 








The march began outside the intramural 


(IM) building, with some of the participants 
holding photographs with images meant to 
be representative of Palestinian suffering. 
The marchers walked in silence, joined by a 
group of Hasidic Jews who oppose a Jewish 
state. Once the marchers reached the quad, 
they formed a line and stood silently for a 
few moments while protesters lined up along 
a barricade behind them. The PSM conferees 
and supporters then began chanting “Divest 
from apartheid Israel” and started a folk 
dance around the quad. 

Duke administrators, who were out in force 
throughout the weekend, said the conference 
and related events planned by other student 
groups had gone smoothly. The anticipated 
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large-scale protests never materialized, and 
administrators and faculty members said that 
panel discussions and impromptu exchanges 
outside the conference venues were both pas- 
sionate and respectful. “There was dialogue 
at an incredibly high level,” said Rann Bar- 
On, a Duke graduate student and a confer- 
ence organizer. Organizers said more than 
500 people attended the conference, and 
Duke officials estimated that some two 











dozen demonstrators showed up to protest. 
During the weekend, Duke’s Freeman Cen- 
ter held it own activities, including talks by 
former Israeli Knesset speaker Avraham Burg 
and pro-Israel activist Daniel Pipes. Chabad, 
a Jewish campus organization, arranged for 
an exhibit of Bus 19, an Israeli bus that was 


the target of a suicide bomber. A number of 


groups co-sponsored a “Students Against Ter- 
ror Concert” on Keohane Quad. 

For several months, Duke has been the 
subject of praise and criticism for agreeing to 
host the conference. In letters, speeches, 
and interviews, President Richard H. Brod- 
head was repeatedly questioned—at times, 
assailed—hby groups calling on him to cancel 
the conference; he steadfastly affirmed 


Aw nent. 
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Always Opy 
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Duke’s commitment to free speech and aca- 
demic freedom. 

‘To one concerned parent, he wrote, “I 
deplore the violence in the Middle East and 
the historic inability of the Israelis and the 
Palestinians to find a workable solution to 
their longstanding and awful conflict. But I 
truly believe that the long-term solution to 
these issues will come more from open and 


honest discussion and the education it pro- 
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Signs.of the time: 
demonstrators from : 
both sides; PLO’s legal 
adviser Dianna Buttu 
spoke at panel session 


duces than from squelching discussion.” 
Brodhead held firm to those views when 
presented with a petition circulated by the 
Boston Israel Action Committee urging 
Duke to cancel the conference and signed 
by more than 94,000 people. Duke also 
received more than 1,000 letters and e-mail 
messages, many of them critical of the uni- 
versity ’s position. 

Speaking on the last day of the confer- 
ence, Brodhead hailed what he character- 
ized as “a peaceful conclusion to a lively 
weekend.” “I’m especially proud of our stu- 
dents who, even though they have different 
political views, all showed great leadership 
in pulling off successful events and consider- 
able challenges.” He said that he hoped the 


conference would inspire broad-based dis- 
cussions throughout the year. 

However, speaking on a faculty panel at 
semester’s end, Sidra Ezrahi, visiting profes- 
sor of Judaic studies, observed, as did others, 
that the discussions carried on over the 
weekend of the conference tended to be com- 
partmentalized. “What happened at PSM and 
Freeman was in fact a kind of microcosm of 
what’s happened on the ground in the Mid- 
dle East in the last fifteen years,” she said. 
“There’s a kind of hermetic turning inwards 
in both communities.” 

One source of controversy in the run-up 
to the conference involved the PSM organ- 
izers’ refusal to sign a statement denouncing 
terrorism. On Saturday evening, PSM dele- 
gates twice voted to not change the language 
of Guiding Principle 5, which says, in part, 
“As a solidarity movement, it is not our place 
to dictate strategies or tactics adopted by the 
Palestinian people in their struggle for free- 
dom.” Pro-Israel backers say the statement 
is tantamount to an endorsement of terrorism. 

On Sunday morning, Duke police received 
a telephone call from someone claiming to 
be “one of the people from Israel here at this 
conference.” The caller said three bombs 
had been placed in “Bryan Hall,” leading of 
ficials to evacuate the similarly named Bryan 
Center, where some of the conference pro- 
ceedings originally had been scheduled. The 
county bomb squad searched the building 
and declared it safe for reentry. (Before the 
conference began, university officials had de- 
nounced as “a deliberate act of disinforma- 
tion and provocation” a bogus e-mail message. 
Falsely attributed to two student organizers, 
the message had tied the conference to sup- 
port for terrorism.) 

Most of the day’s events were closed to 
the media, and so reporters and administra- 
tors spent much of the day stationed outside 
the IM building listening to about twenty 
protesters gathered nearby, who carried signs 
with messages such as “Stop Support of Ter- 
ror” and “Suicide Bombing is a Crime Against 
Humanity,” and chanted slogans. 

“We're disappointed in Duke,” said Rabbi 
Ari Weiss, the founder of Amcha, a Jewish 
organization in New York, which sent a group 
of protesters. Describing the PSM as “people 
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BLESS THE BEASTS 
eople and their pets converged on the Duke 
Chapel lawn in October for the the sixteenth 
annual Blessing of the Animals. The service 
commemorates the feast day of St. Francis of 

Assisi, who believed all creatures are from God and should 

be treated with dignity and respect. 

Cats and dogs were the most common, but horses, 
goats, sheep, ferrets, goldfish, snakes, and parrots made 


appearances for individual blessings. An hour-long program 
featured music, readings, and educational exhibits. 





who support terror,” he said, “I don’t think 
Duke would allow the KKK to meet, but this 
group [the PSM] refused to vote down ter- 
ror. It’s shameful. If you’re unprepared to vote 
it down, you become an accomplice.” 

Weiss said he believes that “the death of 
an innocent Palestinian is no less than the 
death of an innocent Jew.” He argued, how- 
ever, that Palestinian deaths are related to 
legitimate acts of self-defense by Israeli forces 





Day of the iguana: Divinity student Carl 
Clark, an arts and faith intern at Duke Chapel, 
with Bubbette, owned by Darry Connor 





rather to deliberate terrorism. “You have to 
look at intentions,” he said. “There’s noth- 
ing that justifies murder.” 

Another protester said he found Amcha 
“too confrontational,” while a third voiced 
disappointment that more Duke students 
had not come to learn from the variety of 
viewpoints being exchanged. 

Miriam Cooke, a Duke professor of Arabic 
literature and culture who participated in 
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DIVINE IMAGES 


Biblio-file 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


airing medieval and 

Renaissance poetry with 

Surrealist art may seem odd, 

but the result is breathtaking 
in Dante's La divina commedia (The 
Divine Comedy) as illustrated by 
Salvador Dali. This masterpiece, over- 
flowing with rich verse and vivid 
imagery, is treasured today, but it was 
met initially with great scorn. 

In 1951, when the Italian govern- 
ment commissioned the work in honor 
of the 700th anniversary of Dante's 
birth (1265-1321), some Italians were 
scandalized by the idea of spending 
large sums of public funds on such a 
project, and others were horrified by 
the thought of a Spaniard illustrating 
the great Italian poet. In response to 
the public outcry, the minister of cul- 
ture withdrew Dali's commission. 

Despite this censure, Dali continued 
to create his watercolors. His 100 illus- 
trations were then reproduced as wood 
engravings in preparation for relief 
printing. Two engravers spent four years 
making the 3,500 wood blocks neces- 
sary for the project. 

The Divine Comedy was published 
in six volumes—two each for hell, pur- 
gatory, and paradise. Dali’s watercolor 
illustrations were printed on loose 
sheets and inserted within their 
respective cantos, or chapters, making 
it easy for a reader to refer to a single 
illustration while turning the pages and 
reading on. 

Although Dante and Dali were from 
different ages, their works share several 
characteristics. It is said that Dali was 
so affected by the events of World War 
Il that he embarked upon a renewed 
quest for the divine, similar to Dante’s 
own search for spiritual truth. As Dante 
had immortalized his beloved Beatrice 
in his verse, so had Dali depicted his 


his imagined journey. 


been published. 


the conference, said there was none of the 
extreme rhetoric some had predicted. But 
she expressed disappointment that more 
people with opposing views did not attend. 
“It was a place where dialogue would have 
been possible if it hadn’t been over-hyped,” 
she said. 

Jonathan Gerstl, executive director of the 
Freeman Center for Jewish Life, echoed other 
administrators in expressing hope that dis- 
cussion of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict will 
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own muse, Gala, his wife, in many of his 
illustrations of Dante’s paradise. 
Scholars have also argued that Dali 
succeeds at leading the reader/viewer 
through the stages of hell in much the 
same way that Virgil guides Dante on 


“Gli Angeli dell’Empireo” 

(‘The Angels of the Empyrean”) 
Iilustration by Salvador Dali 
The Divine Comedy 

Volume 6, “Paradiso” 

Canto XXXI 


Several editions of The Divine 
Comedy as illustrated by Dali have 


Duke's copy, acquired in 1965, was 
published in Florence and printed in 
Paris by Arti e Scienze Salani, 1963-64. 
It is numbered 248 of 3,044 copies. 


continue on campus. For such discussion to 
be productive, he added, all sides had to con- 
demn terrorism. “Without condemning ter- 
ror, you can’t begin to build empathy,” he 
said. “Without empathy, you can’t begin to 
have a dialogue. My hope is that Duke stu- 
dents will have had something sparked by 
the conference.” 

In the wake of the conference, on Mon- 
day, The Chronicle published a column by 
senior Philip Kurian titled “THE JEWS,” 


and controversy re-erupted. In response, 
President Brodhead wrote a letter to the 
editors in which he said that he was “deeply 
troubled” by the column. “The column was 
headed “THE JEWS’ as if Jews were suscep- 
tible to group definition, and though its 
author probably did not mean to, it revived 
stereotypical images that have played a 
long-running role in the history of anti- 
Semitism.” 

“At this season, it’s important to remem- 
ber that all prejudice is one and must be 
resisted as one,” Brodhead continued. “The 
habits of mind that allow people to stereo- 
type Jews are the same ones that allow them 
to denigrate blacks, gays, and other objects 
of prejudice. These have no place at a great 
university. Part of the education Duke 
affords should be an education in the danger 
of prejudice and in the full humanity of oth- 
ers. We all need this education, and we are 
all capable of learning. 

“In my address to this year’s freshmen I 
said: ‘Wherever you come from and whatev- 
er you believe, this is your place. You are all 
equally welcome to Duke and equally enti- 
tled to its benefits.’ Let’s reaffirm that mes- 
sage now—through our words and through 
our daily dealings with one another.” 

Chronicle editor Karen Hauptman, a jun- 
ior, responded on October 21 in her own 
column, “Building on Dissent”: “As many of 
our readers have pointed out, there is a dif- 
ference between having the right to print 
something and being right in printing some- 
thing. I believe we were right in printing the 
column.” She added, “The value in printing 
it was not the assertion of First Amendment 
rights; it was our decision to present on our 
pages a more difficult discussion that result- 
ed from the PSM conference and that is cur- 
rently happening on our campus. To not 
print the column because the opinion pre- 
sented is offensive would be to ignore a 
debate that is present around us. To print 
the column was to allow all sides to respond 
in a truly open forum.” 

Responding to the contentiousness on 
campus, student leaders, in late October, 
issued an open letter to the Duke communi- 
ty. They wrote, “It is time to engage in vigor- 
ous, respectful discussion about racial, cul- 
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tural, and religious identities without 


employing stereotypes and unfounded gen- Lagos for Commencement 
eralizations. Dialogue and education should 
occur about the many issues the events of icardo Lagos, president of Chile, will 
the past two weeks have raised while main- deliver Duke’s commencement ad- 
dress on Sunday, May 15. Lagos Ph.D. 
’66 was elected in 2000 to a six-year 


term as Chile’s president. He is Chile’s third 
are involved in 


every aspect of the Q 2 


show and have the 
opportunity to form 

close bonds with the ac- 

tors and crew on a personal, as 

well as professional level. 

The first Broadway preview in 
Reynolds Theater was in the 
spring of 1986, when Emanuel 
Azenberg brought Eugene 
O’Neill’s Long Day's Journey Into Night to the 

stage. Azenberg, the producer 
of over sixty Broadway shows, 
has taught at Duke for the past 
eighteen years. Jack Lemmon 
and Kevin Spacey were the 
stars of the production, setting a 
lofty precedent for professional 
drama at Duke. Since then, ac- 
tors such as Jason Robards, Tom 
Selleck, and Sam Waterston 
have done theatrical stints at 
Duke, and audiences have seen 
everything from William Luce’s 
Lucifer’s Child, starring Julie Har- 
ris, to Neil Simon’s Laughter on 
the 23rd Floor. 

Little Women: The Musical is 
the brainchild of producer Dani 
Davis ’88, who has been working on the play 
for six years and is in charge of the show’s 
creative development. “I have basically shaped 
the show as it has moved forward,” she says. 

Davis worked on the first ever Previews 
production as a sophomore and says she was 
“overjoyed” to be able to bring her show down 
South. “It’s a heavenly gift to break away 


taining civility, open minds, and an aware- 
ness of the historical context of the argu- 


” 


ments used 





cians, and produc- 
ers. The students 


o, Meg, Amy, and Beth, literature’s four 

favorite sisters, visited North Carolina 

this fall in a preview production of Little 

Women: The Musical. Theater Previews 
at Duke, the professional producing arm of 
the theater department, played host for the 
new play, which is scheduled to open on 
Broadway in January. Rehearsals at Duke 
began September 7, and the play ran at 
Reynolds Theater October 13-31. 

Theater Previews at Duke is a distinctive 
laboratory for the professional development 
and production of new plays and musicals. 
Although most Broadway plays undergo an 





The women: clockwise from lower left, Megan McGinnis, Amy 
McAlexander, Jenny Powers, Maureen McGovern, and Sutton Foster 


out-of-town trial, Theater Previews at Duke 
is the only preview program with such close 
ties to a university. These ties allowed the 
producers of Little Women to enjoy all of the 
assets of the Duke community, including its 
most prized possessions: Duke students. 
Student interns work alongside profes- 
sional Broadway actors, directors, techni- 


president since the nation’s return to de- 
mocracy. 

“President Lagos has shown remarkable 
courage and commitment in his many years 
as a dissident and a political leader,” says 
president Richard H. Brodhead. “In particu- 
lar, his unwavering support of human rights 
has a deep resonance at this difficult time in 


from New York and come back to Duke” 

—not just because it’s her alma mater, she 

adds, but also because it offered a safe 

environment in which the show could 

take risks, before facing the bright lights 

of Broadway. Add the intelligent and 

hard-working students, and you have, 

in Davis’ words, an academic environ- 

ment that is “very conducive to intense 
immersion and focus on the work.” 

The preview period is integral to the 
chemistry and success of the show, Davis 
says, pointing to the emotional growth of 
the musical during its time in Durham. The 
creative team was able to shave time off the 
show, refine songs, and develop the nuances 
of each scene. Actors were able to explore 
the subtleties of their characters, while the 
crew was honing hone the logistics of its off- 
stage duties. 

Freshman Julia Robertson worked on the 
production as a stage-managing intern. “It 
was great for Duke to have the opportunity 
to welcome and reap the benefits of such a 
wonderful production,” she says. “It is a 
Broadway show, and to have that down here 
is really an incredible opportunity for any- 
one who got to see it or be a part of it.” 

“These are certainly capable young peo- 
ple,” says Davis. “I recall telling my team 
that they could really entrust these kids with 
a whole heck of a lot. I was met with certain 
skepticism: ‘They’re only college students,’ 
and I said, ‘No, they’re Duke students, that’s 
different.’ ” 

Little Women opens in New York on January 
23, and stars Sutton Foster, who won a Tony 
Award in 2002 for Thoroughly Modern Millie, 
as Jo, and Maureen McGovern as Marmee. 


— Adam Pearse ’07 
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Visit our web site for the most up-to-date information. 


www.DukeDEI.org 


CENTER 


| DUKE UNIVERSITY 


DIRECTORS’ 
EDUCATION 


INSTITUTE 
at Duke University 


The Directors’ Education Institute at Duke University is an intensive, innovative 
two-day program developed by the Global Capital Markets Center (GCMC) 
with the support of the New York Stock Exchange to address the continuing 
developments in corporate governance. This program is designed for board 
chairs, corporate directors and senior executive officers of publicly traded 
companies. Through the examination of topical issues and emerging best 
practices, participants will receive substantive instruction on the latest corporate 


governance matters impacting publicly listed companies and board members. 


With insight from leading executives, corporate directors, policymakers, and 
experts from the legal and financial services industries, along with academic 
authorities from The Fuqua School of Business and Duke Law School, the 
Directors’ Education Institute teaches participants how to develop a framework 
for making informed board decisions and exercising sound business judgment. 


FEATURED SPEAKERS 2005 


Stephen Cutler, Director of the Division of Enforcement of the US SEC 

Bill Gradison, Board Member of the Public Company Accounting Oversight Board 
Jamie Heard, Vice Chairman of Institutional Shareholder Services 

Robert May, Acting Chief Executive Officer of HealthSouth Corporation 

Steve Miller, Chairman and interim CEO of Federal-Mogul Corporation 

The Hon. Leo E. Strine, Jr., Vice Chancellor of the Delaware Court of Chancery 


FEE $3,500 prior to February 15, 2005 | $3,795 after February 15, 2005 


neals. Register online or call 919.613 
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history. I will be pleased to welcome him 
back to Duke and am honored that he will 
share his experiences and insights with our 
eraduates and their families.” 

Lagos is known for his long opposition to 
the military regime of General Augusto Pin- 
ochet, and was jailed in 1986 after an assas- 
sination attempt against the dictator. In one 
dramatic incident, he criticized Pinochet on 
national television, defiantly chastising him 
for years of torture, murder, and human- 
rights abuses. 

Duke literature professor Ariel Dorfman, 
a Chilean author, Pulitzer Prize-winning play- 
wright, and human-rights activist, says he is 
pleased that Lagos, whom he has known for 
many years, will speak. Dorfman, who was 
forced into exile following the Chilean mili- 
tary coup of 1973, praises Lagos for success- 
fully leading Chile toward a true transition 
to democracy. “I greatly admire his indepen- 
dent stance in foreign affairs, which is sym- 
bolic of a new maturity in Latin American 
politics.” 

Lagos attended the University of Chile, 
where he received a law degree. After earning 
his Ph.D. at Duke, he returned to Chile and 
was set to become ambassador to Moscow in 
the Salvador Allende government when 


ie eZ 


Allende was killed in the coup that brought 
Pinochet into power. Lagos went into exile 
in the United States, where, for two years, 
he was a visiting professor at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. He then 
became an economist at the United Nations. 

In 1980, Lagos returned to Chile, where 
he headed a coalition opposed to Pinochet 
and formed the Party for Democracy, now 
part of the ruling Concertacion alliance. 

After Chile’s return to democracy in 1990, 
Lagos served as minister of education and of 
public works. He championed reforms to im- 
prove access to education, as well as im- 
provements to the highway system. In his 
first term as president, Lagos has pushed to 
redress the human-rights abuses of the Pin- 
ochet era and to improve the Chilean econ- 
omy. He is regarded as a moderate leftist 
who has supported free trade and improved 
international relations. 


Preserving Nature — 


uke has signed an agreement with 
the North Carolina Department of 
Environment and Natural Resources 
(DENR) to place 1,220 acres of Duke 
Forest in the Registry of Natural Heritage 





Areas. The registry agreement states it is the 
intention of the university to maintain the 
1,220 acres for the perpetuation of natural 
processes, natural communities, and popula- 
tions of rare species. Landowners who place 
their land in the Registry of Natural Heri- 
tage Areas are making a voluntary, nonbind- 
ing commitment with the state to preserve 
their natural areas. 

The Duke Forest Teaching and Research 
Laboratory comprises 7,025 acres of land, oc- 
cupying six tracts in Durham, Orange, and 
Alamance counties. It is administered by the 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences at Duke. “This registry agree- 
ment gives formal recognition for something 
Duke has been doing for many years,” says 
Judson Edeburn, Duke Forest resource man- 
ager. “And it further demonstrates our com- 
mitment to good stewardship of our most 
significant natural areas.” 

The 1,220 acres now registered include 
Couch Mountain, Bald Mountain, Black- 
wood Mountain, and Stony Creek Spring. 
Slopes along the Eno River and New Hope 
Creek also are registered, as are the forest’s 
rare Piedmont meadow flats, among other 
sites. Duke Forest has been managed to pro- 
vide a diverse array of research and teaching 
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AN EDUCATION ON REFORM 


Update 


“Seeking An Educated Choice,” Duke Magazine, September-October 2000 


ith the publication of 

When Schools Com- 

pete: A Cautionary 

Tale in 2000, co- 
authors Helen Ladd and Edward Fiske 
brought to the debate over school 
choice in America a perspective in- 
fused with prescient observation. 

Ladd, Edgar Thompson Professor of 
public policy studies, and her husband, 
Fiske, an education consultant and for- 
mer education editor of The New York 
Times, spent five months in New 
Zealand, a model, they argued, for a 
typical American state and the site of a 
decade-long experiment: In 1989, the 
government turned over control of the 
country’s 2,700 primary and secondary 
schools to local boards chaired by par- 
ents. The resulting problems, the authors 
wrote—stratification of enrolling pat- 
terns along socio-economic lines and 
the worsening conditions of schools 
that were already low-performing—were 
the failings of a “simple governance 
solution.” Just two years later, “No Child 
Left Behind,” the simple, though sweep- 
ing response by the federal government 
to calls for education reform in the 





Edward B. Fiske 
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United States, would lend credence to SS 


Helen F. Ladd 






transfer of political power to a black 
minority in 1994, they note that this 
was only a “first step toward the con- 
struction of a sustainable social order.’ 
Fiske and Ladd maintain that, despite 


” 


OW DOES HER GARDEN GROW? 


their claim. 

Such shrewd analysis is at the heart 
of a new book by the couple chroni- 
cling yet another struggle for scholastic 
parity. Elusive Equity: Education 
Reform in Post-Apartheid South Africa, 
published last August by the Brookings 
Institution, examines “the massive 
challenge ... of transforming a system 
designed to further the racist goals of 
apartheid.” Though the authors praise 
South Africa for its progress since the 


THE SUM OF ITS PARTS 


pat Kromen’'s men @ series of wrensformesicn 


opportunities since its establishment in 1931. 
Active management, including the harvesting 
of timber stands, and passive management, 
in the form of reserving areas for observation 
of natural processes, have been equally im- 
portant in enhancing the forest’s academic 
and natural values, Edeburn says. 

“Registering these significant natural areas 
with the Natural Heritage Program under- 
scores their importance not only for the bio- 
logical diversity they contain, but also for the 
long-term research opportunities they pro- 
vide,” he says. “This helps ensure our ability 
to meet the forest’s academic mission.” 
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the elimination of racial barriers to 
education access, equity has remained 
elusive because, in short, “history 
matters.” They cite South Africa’s long 
history of racial separation and the 
legacy of an uneven playing field in 
arguing that a “race-blind” approach 
to reform is not enough. Good policy is 
one thing, they write. Implementation 
is quite another. South Africans would 
do well to look to America for that 
cautionary tale. 


Conniptions’ Cardiac 
Consequences 


itching hissy fits might give you some 

perverse satisfaction, but it also makes 

you more prone to a heart attack or 

stroke. While researchers have gen- 

erally known of this danger for years, they 

are now discovering the molecular basis for 
anger’s role in such attacks. 

Most recently, Edward Suarez, an associate 

research professor in medical psychiatry at 


Duke Medical Center, and his colleagues 
discovered that otherwise healthy people who 
are prone to anger, hostility, and depression 
produce higher blood levels of a substance 
called C-reactive protein. This protein is 
well known for promoting heart disease and 
stroke. It’s produced by the liver in response 
to inflammation—a major contributor to 
the fatty plaque that clogs arteries. 

The latest study, published in the Septem- 
ber 2004 journal Psychosomatic Medicine, adds 
C-reactive protein to a growing list of sub- 
stances whose levels are increased by anger 
and hostility. The list also includes the stress 
hormone norepinephrine and the inflamma- 
tory substance interleukin 6. 

“Most individuals tend to think of heart 
disease as a condition that is associated with 
factors such as high cholesterol, high blood 
pressure, smoking, and sedentary lifestyle,” 
says Suarez. “Our findings, however, suggest 
the development of heart disease may also 
be due to psychological attributes that acti- 
vate the inflammatory process shown to pre- 
dict and contribute to the development of 


heart disease.” 


Computing Power 
to the Profs 


aculty members in disciplines from art 


to zoology are puzzling over how best 

to use the burgeoning power of com- 

puters to advance their fields. Now, 
North Carolina will boast a new Renaissance 
Computing Institute to help artists, human- 
ists, clinicians, and other scholars apply ad- 
vanced computing to their problems. 

The new institute is a partnership among 
Duke, the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, and North Carolina State Uni- 
versity. It is led by computer scientist Dan 
Reed, formerly the director of the supercom- 
puter applications center at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 

“The two most interesting people I had on 
the staff in Illinois were an artist and a civil- 
rights historian,” recalls Reed. “Each brought 
a different way of looking at problems, both 
socially and technically. It was the artist who 


put together what she called ‘Renaissance 
teams’ to tackle problems that extend be- 
yond the boundaries of any single discipline. 
That’s the idea behind the Renaissance 
Computing Institute.” 

Reed says Renaissance teams will include 
people with whatever expertise a problem re- 
quires. “People from the arts and humanities 
may be paired with people from the techni- 
cal side of computing; biomedical research- 
ers with social scientists and computing peo- 
ple; or physical scientists with business peo- 
ple and policy experts.” He adds that the 
Renaissance approach can contribute to 
successful commercialization of discoveries, 
when appropriate. 

A major focus of the institute, to be based 
in Research Triangle Park, will be collabora- 
tions between computer scientists and bio- 
medical researchers. Reed says a partnership 
between a medical researcher and a com- 
puter scientist could aid the search for new 
drugs by using computers to analyze data on 
disease treatments. 


Board Nominates 
Alumni Trustees 


ive alumni have been nominated to 

Duke’s board of trustees by the execu- 

tive committee of the board of direc- 

tors of the Duke Alumni Association. 
Robin A. Ferracone ’75, David Rubenstein 
70, and Alan D. Schwartz ’72 will serve six- 
year terms, beginning July 1. Kenneth W. 
Hubbard ’75 is nominated to fill the remain- 
ing two years of the six-year term of Melinda 
French Gates ’86, M.B.A. ’87, who retired 
from the board last year, and current trustee 
John J. Mack ’68 has been nominated for a 
second six-year stint. 

Duke’s charter calls for the election of 
one-third of its trustees by graduates of the 
university. Every two years, in odd-num- 
bered years, the terms of four of the twelve 
alumni trustees expire. The DAA’s execu- 
tive committee nominates and submits a list 
of names to the university secretary for sub- 
mission to the trustees. Four names are then 
approved for final submission to the alumni 


Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


ortrait of a Woman” 
reveals quite a bit about 
the lives of women in 
ancient Rome, whose rank 
in society determined much of their 
life experience. The subject of this por- 
trait was probably not a member of 
the aristocratic elite. Although her 
hairstyle, with the distinctive roll 
above the forehead made popular by 
Octavia and Livia, was borrowed from 
the fashion of the imperial court of 
30 B.C., the realistic modeling of her 
face suggests her status as a private 
citizen. She has rounded features that 
show her years and experience and an 
expression suggesting modesty and 


portrait in the round, probably for 
group display at the family tomb— 
another indication of their free- 
born status; freed slaves had to 
settle for relief portraits on their 
funerary monuments. 

The portrait was part of “I, 
Claudia: Women in Ancient Rome,” 
a groundbreaking exhibition 
mounted by the Yale University 
Art Gallery in 1996 that explored 
the lives of women in ancient 
Rome through busts, jewelry, 
fragments of garments, coins, and 
tools. The exhibition traveled from the 
Yale University Art Gallery to the San 
Antonio Museum of Art and the North 


devotion to duty. 

It is likely that she was not a 
slave or a freed slave but freeborn 
of parents who might have come 
from a Roman province or foreign 
country. Her family could afford a 


body, with additional nominations permit- 
ted by petition. 

Ferracone is a senior executive at Marsh 
& McLennan. Before joining the company, 
she was chairman of SCA Consulting, a firm 
she co-founded and sold to Mercer (a subsid- 
iary of Marsh & McLennan) in 2001. Ferra- 
cone, who earned an M.B.A. at Harvard 
Graduate School of Business, has been on 
Trinity College’s board of visitors since 2001. 
From 1999 to 2004, she was a member of 
Duke’s Regional Campaign Council. She is 
married to Stewart R. Smith and her step- 
son, Logan, is a senior at Duke. 

Hubbard, who will be eligible for a six-year 
term after filling Gates’ term, is an executive 
vice president of Hines, a global real-estate 
firm. He is responsible for the acquisition, 
development, or management of commercial 
properties and the development of mixed- 
use projects in seven states in the eastern 
U.S. and the District of Columbia. 

Hubbard, who earned his law degree at 
Georgetown University in 1968, was a mem- 
ber of Duke’s Trinity College board of visitors 
from 1994 to 2000 and the Arts & Sciences 
Campaign Committee from 2000 to 2004. 
He and his wife, Victoria Dauphinot, have 
four children. 

Mack, a Duke trustee since 1997, has been 
chief executive officer of Credit Suisse First 
Boston since 2001 and co-CEO of Credit 


Carolina Museum of Art. 


Portrait of a Woman 

Ancient Rome, 40-30 B.C. 
Marble, 0.344 meters 
Gift of Ella Bache Brummer 





Suisse Group since 2003. He worked for 
nearly three decades at Morgan Stanley, ris- 
ing steadily from vice president to principal 
to managing director. He became a member 
of its board of directors in 1987, was named 
president in 1993, then chief operating offi- 
cer and director of Morgan Stanley Dean 
Whitter @ Company when the two merged. 
He is a trustee of the Doris Duke Charitable 
Foundation and on the international adviso- 
ry panel for the Monetary Authority of Sing- 
apore. He is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange’s Board of Executives and 
vice chair of NYC2012, the committee lead- 
ing New York’s bid for the 2012 Olympic 
Games. He serves on the board of visitors for 
the Fuqua School of Business. 

Rubenstein is co-founder and managing 
director of the Carlyle Group, one of the 
world’s largest private equity firms. He earned 
his law degree at the University of Chicago. 
He served in the Carter administration as 
deputy assistant to the president for domestic 
policy and was a partner in the Washington 
law firm Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge. 
He is a member of the Trilateral Commis- 
sion, the board of trustees for Johns Hopkins 
University, and the board of advisers for J.P 
Morgan Chase. A member of the board of 
visitors for the Sanford Institute of Public 
Policy from 1991 to 1998, he is a contributor 
to the Sanford Institute’s expansion, to be 
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completed next fall. Rubenstein Hall, the 
forthcoming addition, was named in his 
honor. He and his wife, Alice Rogoff, have 
three children. 


Schwartz has been president and co-chief 


operating officer of the Bear Stearns Com- 
panies Inc., a leading worldwide investment 
banking and securities trading and broker- 
age firm, since 2001. He joined the company 
in 1976, was named director of research and 
head investment strategist in 1979, and be- 


came executive vice president and head of 


its investment banking division in 1985. He 
has been a member of the Fuqua School’s 
board of visitors since 1986, which he now 
chairs. He has also served on Duke’s Cam- 
paign Steering Committee, the Athletics Ad- 
visory Board, and the New York Leadership 
Board. He is married to Nancy Seaman and 
has five children, including Jennifer K. 
Schwartz '03. 

After notice appears in print, alumni may 
submit a petition within thirty days signed 
by one-half of | percent (612) of the alumni 
body (124,000) to nominate additional can- 
didates. Alumni director Sterly Wilder 83 
maintains a confidential roster of alumni rec- 
ommended as trustees and encourages alumni 
to submit nominations to her at any time. 

The next election will be for terms that 
expire in 2005. Please send names and biog- 
raphical information by January 30, 2005, to 
Wilder at Alumni House, 614 Chapel Drive, 
Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708. 













ant Causes 





blossoming of flowers is more than 
n aesthetic delight. It’s a critical part 
.a plant’s life and a key ecological cog 
ricate machinery of nature. 
ng to discover that the pollu- 
ic oxide, which spews out of every 
pe, also acts as a plant hormone 
owering in plants. 

logist Zhen-Ming Pei made that 
‘ ry When he exposed the flowering 
ant known as Arabidopsis to nitric oxide. 
Although the molecular pathways gov- 
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erning plant flowering have been studied in- 
tensely for decades, “nobody knew that nitric 
oxide was involved in these pathways,” says 
Pei. “And nobody knew that plants would be 
affected by external concentrations of nitric 
oxide, as might be caused by air pollution.” 

“While our work is very much at a very 
detailed molecular level,” he continues, “I 
would bet that these findings have large- 
scale ecological implications regarding the 
effects of air pollution on flowering.” Pei 
warns that “it is entirely possible that global 
pollution by oxides of nitrogen could delay 
plant flowering worldwide.” 

He reported his findings in the September 
24, 2004, issue of Science. 


World Class — 


uke is one of three U.S. research uni- 
versities spotlighted in “Internation- 
alizing the Campus 2004: Profiles of 
Success at Colleges and Universi- 
ties,” a report from NAFSA: Association of 
International Educators (originally the Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Student Ad- 
visers). The report showcases colleges and 
universities that are making innovative, wide- 
ranging efforts to integrate global approaches 
to campus learning. NAFSA is a worldwide 
association whose goal is to advance inter- 
national education and exchange. 

Five of the thirteen schools in the report 
—including Duke and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill—are profiled 
in depth and have also been awarded the 
first Senator Paul Simon Award for Campus 
Internationalization. 

“Duke has made extraordinary strides in 
becoming more thoroughly international over 
the last decade,” says Gil Merkx, Duke’s vice 
provost for international affairs. A commit- 
ment to international education is evident 
across the campus, with a significant num- 
ber of international scholars, research cen- 
ters, course offerings, partnerships, and 
study-abroad opportunities. In 2003, for 
example, Duke received seven federal Title 
VI grants—more than any other private 
university or college. These grants fund 
seven of Duke’s international research and 











study centers, which focus on such parts of 
the world as East Asia, Latin America, and 
Eastern Europe. Duke also has more than a 
dozen additional international centers, pro- 
grams, and working groups that focus on 
specific international topics or world areas, 
including international security, human 
rights, and South Africa. 

Duke offers a wide variety of internation- 
ally oriented degree programs and advanced 
training centers, including a bachelor’s de- 
gree in comparative area studies, a master’s 
in international development policy, and 
the Global Executive M.B.A. Program. 
Nearly half of Duke’s undergraduates study 
abroad, more than at any other research 
university. 

At the undergraduate and graduate levels 
alike, the university draws a relatively large 
number of international students. The cur- 
rent freshman class comprises 130 students 
from thirty-five countries—8 percent of the 
class. The average at comparable universities 
is 6 percent. Fifteen years ago, only 1.4 per- 
cent of Duke undergraduates were foreign 
nationals. In the Graduate School, 33 per- 
cent of students are foreign nationals. Duke 
also has about 250 international faculty mem- 
bers, not including naturalized Americans 
and permanent residents, and more than 400 
visiting scholars and post-doctoral students 
from other countries. 

By 2010 administrators aim to expand 
course offerings on all major areas of the 
world, attract more international undergrad- 
uates, and encourage graduate and profes- 
sional schools to collaborate on more inter- 
national projects. 


hy www.nasfa.org/report2004 


Reviewing Divestment 





n October, Duke’s board of trustees ap- 

proved a measure creating two commit- 

tees to review concerns from the Duke 

community about the social responsi- 
bility of university investments. 

Their action provides a process for pursu- 
ing the guidelines on socially responsible 
investing that the trustees approved in Feb- 
ruary 2004. According to the guidelines, the 


“primary fiduciary responsibility” of the trus- 
tees is to produce a favorable financial re- 
turn on Duke’s resources and thereby produce 
the funds needed to support the university’s 
activities. Before considering a symbolic 
financial action, the trustees will expect the 
university community to engage in “sub- 
stantive discourse” on an issue, and to ex- 
press “broad concern that substantial social 
injury is being caused.” 

Trustees adopted the guidelines and pro- 
cedures in response to recent requests from 
Duke students that the university divest from 
companies doing business in Sudan, Israel, 
and other countries. Under the new proce- 
dures approved by the trustees, recommenda- 
tions for socially responsible investing from 
the Duke community will first be reviewed 
by the President’s Special Committee on In- 
vestment Responsibility (PSC). 

If this first committee decides that a cor- 
poration in which Duke invests is causing 
“substantial social injury” and that a “change 
in the company’s activities could have a di- 
rect and material effect in alleviating such 
injury,” it will recommend that a second com- 
mittee review the matter in greater depth. 
The second committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Investment Responsibility (ACIR), 
can then recommend a course of action to 
the president. 


Alumnus Killed in Iraq 





atthew D. Lynch ’01, a first lieu- 

tenant in the U.S. Marine Corps, 

was killed October 31 by a road- 

side bomb in Ramadi, a Sunni Mus- 
lim area west of Baghdad, Iraq. 

Lynch, who was with the Ist Marine Ex- 
peditionary Force based at Camp Pendleton, 
California, was serving his third tour of duty 
in Iraq. He was one of the first Americans 
deployed to Iraq after President Bush sent 
troops there in March 2003. 

Lynch returned to Camp Pendleton in 
August, but was sent back to Iraq the follow- 
ing March with a different battalion, to fill 
in for officers who had been evacuated be- 
cause of injuries. He returned to the U.S. in 
July and volunteered to go to battle for a 
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Student vonapshot 





Louis Telcy, Divinity School student 


t the age of fifteen, in an 
act of enterprising civic 
engagement, Louis Telcy 
founded the Association 
des Jeunes Progressistes (the Associa- 
tion of Progressive Youth) in his home- 
town of Cayes, Haiti. The AJP’s primary 
function was to provide the sanitation 
services that the government didn’t. 
“Cayes was very poor,” says Telcy, 
now a fourth-year student in the 
Divinity School. “The government 
neglected us. So we worked to keep 
the streets clean.” Soon after its 
creation, though, the AJP turned politi- 
cal.When a Catholic priest named 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide began cam- 
paigning for president in 1990, the 
progressive youths lent him their sup- 
port, tacking up posters around town 
and encouraging people to vote. 
Aristide won by a landslide, becoming 
the first democratically elected presi- 
dent of Haiti. But the victory was short- 
lived. Months later, the Haitian army 
staged a coup d’etat, overthrowing the 
president and terrorizing his many sup- 
porters. “It was a violent time for Haiti,” 
says Telcy. “Hundreds of people died. 
But the evildoers were still claiming 
that there was democracy in Haiti.” 
One day in 1994, Raoul Cedras, the 
army general who ruled Haiti after the 
coup, gave a speech in which he as- 
serted that he had returned democracy 
to the country. “This caused my heart 
to tremble,” says Telcy. “| could not re- 
main silent any longer.’ Through a con- 
tact he had at the radio station in Cayes, 
Telcy broadcast a rebuttal. He asked his 
listeners to think about the word “de- 
mocracy” and what it truly means. “I 
said, ‘Democracy is a form of government 
in which everyone has the right to speak 
out. If we do not know what the word 
means, then we should not use it’” 
Days later, Telcy received a call from 
a friend in the military, who told him 
that police were coming to arrest him. 
Telcy hung up the phone and started 
walking. “I didn’t know where. | was just 
going.” After three days, he could go no 
further. He went to sleep under some 
banana trees. 
When Telcy woke up, a man was 
standing over him. “It was the owner of 
the property. He had a big knife. He 


Jon Gardiner 


asked me what | was doing there, and 
| told him about my problem. So he 
contacted my parents, and they 
brought me some food.” 


Concerned for his safety, Telcy’s par- 


ents called the headmaster of his 
school, who had a contact in the U.S. 
Embassy. “And right away, an agent 
came to get me,’ Telcy recalls. “They 
granted me political asylum and, two 
weeks later, | was in the U.S.A. This is 
how | survived.” 

Once in the U.S., though, he faced 


a new struggle. He couldn't speak Eng- 


lish, and he didn’t have a high-school 
diploma. “But,” he says, “God had a 
plan for me, | knew.” 

Telcy took classes at a nearby high 
school to get his diploma. He worked 





the nightshift as a dishwasher at a 
Chili’s. And, eventually, with the help of 
a United Methodist pastor in the area, 
he got into Warner Southern College, 
where he studied for the ministry and 
ran cross-country. “God was calling me 
to be a preacher,” he says. “But | wanted 
to go to seminary first. When | found 
out about Duke, | decided, okay, | will 
apply there, and | will get in.” 

“People ask me if | will run for 
president [of Haiti] one day,’ Telcy says. 
“| just want to save democracy there. 

A good leader doesn’t say, ‘| am going 
to run for president. A good leader 
finds a way to help people. The people 
decide if he should be president.” 


—Patrick Adams 
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AALL 152 
Topics in Japanese Anime 


vil forces from another world 

are attacking Earth, intent 

on sucking the life force 

out of all humanity. The fate 
of the entire universe rests in the 
hands of a band of junior-high-school 
girls known as the Sailor Scouts. En- 
dowed with super powers, they must 
fight to restore peace and stability to 
the cosmos while also contending with 
important concerns like homework 
and boyfriends. 

The young, awkward, and emotionally 
fragile characters of Sailor Moon have 
captured the imagination of Japanese 
audiences, penetrating almost every 
facet of Japanese popular culture. Now 
anime, or Japanese animation, seems 
to be infiltrating American society as 
well. Television series such as Sailor 
Moon, and, more recently Pokemon, 
have not only become popular staples 
on major American cable networks 
such as Fox and the Cartoon Network, 
they have also spawned an enormous 
commercial industry, incorporating 
anime insignia into everything, from 
trading cards to high fashion. 

Anime culture “really expands into 
relationships with all kinds of other 
mediums, commercial and noncom- 
mercial,” says Tomiko Yoda, associate 
professor of Asian & African languages 


third time when his original battalion was 
scheduled to redeploy in Iraq. 

Lynch did not have to go back for a third 
time, but as his brother, Tim Lynch, who 
served in Afghanistan and Iraq, told the 
New York Daily News, “It’s hard to under- 
stand if you're not in the military. When it’s 
people you look at as your brothers, it’s a 
pretty easy decision to go back there.” 

At Duke, Lynch was recruited as a member 
of the swimming and diving team, competing 
his freshman, sophomore, and senior years. 
As a freshman, he owned the best time 
among Duke swimmers in the 200-meter 
freestyle, also posting the second-best time in 
the 100-meter freestyle. At the ACC cham- 
pionships, he had the team’s best perform- 
ance in the 200-meter individual medley. 

As a sophomore, he held season time re- 
cords in the 200-meter freestyle and 200- 
meter individual medley and was part of the 
200- and 400-meter freestyle relay teams 
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and literature. In AALL 152: “Topics in 
Japanese Anime,” Yoda says she is par- 
ticularly interested in conveying to her 
students this notion that “anime is a 
complicated cross-medium, multi- 
media phenomenon.’ She aims to give 
students the tools to “engage in mass 
culture and popular culture intellectu- 
ally”—not only to enjoy anime, but also 
to think about it critically. 

Yoda stresses that not all anime is 
like Sailor Moon—simple in composition 
and aimed at younger audiences. The 
new wave of anime now speaks to a 
broader audience. However, “my course 
is focused on the issue of gender and 
sexuality,” she says. The first half of the 
semester is devoted to viewing and dis- 
cussing examples of anime that target 
female audiences, while the second 
half is spent studying anime geared 
toward male viewers. 

Despite this thematic focus, 
“Japanese Anime” transcends gender 
implications to consider the art's far- 
reaching cultural influences. Yoda says 


“Japanese Anime” students investi- 
gate the fascinating underground 
society that anime fans have invented, 
drawing many parallels to the fandom 
surrounding Star Trek, Consequently, a 
significant amount of class time is de- 
voted to understanding how anime can 
“provoke a lot of interesting ideas and 
thoughts about the status of contem- 
porary society and culture, not just about 
Japan, but globally as well,” she says. 

Yoda also strives to convey the im- 
portance of the origins of anime. “In 
order to talk about anime culture, you 
also have to talk about comics—manga,” 
she explains. Manga were originally 
derived from the ancient Japanese art 
of woodblock prints. Anime is essential- 
ly moving manga, comics brought to 
life, and her course explores the inter- 
change among these three mediums. 

Yoda supplements film viewings 
with academic readings on various top- 
ics related to the course. Ultimately, 


she says, she hopes to “generate a con- 


sciousness that things like anime can 


Syllabus 





Assignments 

Reflection papers (250-400 words) 
Two 8-page papers 

One midterm exam 


Screenings 
Selected anime films and series 
episodes 


Professor 

Tomiko Yoda grew up in Japan watching 
anime and reading manga as a child 
and young adult. She was educated in 
the U.S., earning her Ph.D in Japanese 
literature at Stanford University. She 
has been teaching at Duke since 1996, 
but this is her first year teaching the 
anime course. Currently conducting 
research that explores the paradoxical 
nature of gender relations in Japan, 


she wants her students to “learn about 
specific historical and social conventions 


in Japan that may have contributed to Prerequisite 
the creation of this anime culture, but + None 

also to think locally, about how a lot of 

these elements are crossing national © Readings 


boundaries.” 


that held Duke season time records. After 
returning to the swim team his senior year, 
he came just twenty-two hundredths of a 
second from setting the school record in the 
200-meter individual medley and was also 
the anchor for the 400- and 800-meter 
freestyle relay teams. 

“When you're in the swimming program 
for years, it becomes your family. They be- 
come like your kids,” Duke head swim coach 
Bob Thompson told The Chronicle. “It’s heart- 
breaking—this has just rocked our world. 
He would have been team captain if he had 
been there his junior year. He was one of our 
key guys. He was out there every day, so 
committed. He was kind of the perfect kid. 
I’m sure he was a damn good Marine.” 

Lynch also played baseball his sophomore 
and junior years. Regarded as one of baseball 
head coach Bill Hillier’s favorite players and 
one of the hardest working on the team, 
Lynch played in ten games and started two 


stand up to intellectual inquiries.” 


Various academic articles on e-reserve 


Yoda is especially interested in the role 
women play in contemporary Japanese 
consumer culture and in shedding light 
on gender roles and the resulting ten- 
sions in the Japanese workplace since 
the 1970s. 

—Emily Znamierowski '07 


in 1999, finishing with three hits and two 
RBIs while hitting .273 as a back-up catcher. 
In 2000, Lynch played in thirty games for 
the Blue Devils, starting thirteen and amass- 
ing thirteen hits and seven RBIs and a .217 
batting average. 

Lynch enlisted in the Marines shortly 
after graduating from Duke. He completed 
officer training in December 2002 and was 
commissioned as a second lieutenant. 


In Brief 


= President Richard H. Brodhead has 
appointed an eleven-member committee to 
begin the search for the next university min- 
ister. The committee is chaired by the Rev- 
erend Charles M. Smith ’62, M.Div. ’65, a 
member of the board of trustees and director 
of connectional ministries for the North 
Carolina Conference of the United Meth- 





odist Church in Raleigh. Craig Kocher, assis- 
tant dean of Duke Chapel and director of 
religious life, is serving as acting dean until 
the search is complete. The committee ex- 
pects to make its recommendations to Brod- 
head before the end of the academic year. 
Nominations and general thoughts about 
the position should be sent to the University 
Minister Search Committee at Duke, Box 
90871, Durham, North Carolina 27708. 


= President Emerita Nannerl O. Keo- 
hane and her husband, Duke political sci- 
ence professor Robert Keohane, have accep- 
ted positions at the Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs at Prince- 
ton University. She will become the Laurance 
S. Rockefeller Distinguished Visiting Pro- 
fessor of public affairs and will join the facul- 
ty of the University Center for Human Val- 
ues, and he will become professor of interna- 
tional affairs. The Keohanes are spending this 
academic year on sabbatical as fellows at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences in Palo Alto, California. 


= The Duke Primate Center’s Andrea 
Katz 77, a staff specialist, and Charlie Welch, 
a research scientist, have been named Che- 
valiers de |’Ordre National by the Malagasy 
government in recognition of their efforts 
on behalf of environmental protection in 
Madagascar. Katz and Welch have spent fif- 
teen years in Madagascar leading the devel- 
opment of the 800-acre Pare Ivoloina con- 
servation center and zoo. 


= Law professor and constitutional 
scholar Erwin Chemerinsky will handle oral 
arguments in an appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court challenging the placement of a monu- 
ment inscribed with the Ten Commandments 
on the grounds of the Texas State Capitol in 
Austin. Last year, the U.S. Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled that the monument 
had a valid “secular purpose.” Thomas Van 
Orden, a homeless man who formerly prac- 
ticed law, filed suit against the state in 2001, 
arguing that the monument violates the 
First Amendment ban on “establishment of 
religion.” The appeal is expected to be heard 
in February. 
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Home Movie Day 


n the dimmed lamplight of the Rare 
Book Room, on a rainy day last August, a 
man narrated for an audience of strangers 
the silent scenes of his boyhood as they 
flickered across a screen. “It was pheasant sea- 
son. I think it was December. We had a tre- 
mendous population of Korean Ringnecks. 
That's me, the short kid. I was twelve.” 

The occasion was the second-annual 
Home Movie Day, sponsored by the Associ- 
ation of Moving Image Archivists, a world- 
wide screening—forty cities, six countries— 
of birthdays and Christmases and vacations 
to the beach recorded on celluloid and ac- 
cessible only through the mechanical magic 
of an obsolete device. 

“Until recently, nobody recognized the 
historical significance of small-gauge film” 
(anything less than 35mm), says Karen Glynn, 
a longtime AMIA member and, since 2001, 
Perkins Library’s visual materials archivist. 
“We were worried that it would all disappear 
when people transferred their footage to 
DVD. Projectors are scarce these days.” In- 
deed, for many visitors, their pasts locked 
away in a relic of the Sixties, the Rare Book 
Room’s rare projectors—the Brownie 500, 
the Eiki “slot mouth,” the Eumig—held the 
promise of long-awaited revelation. 

“T’ve never seen this before,” said the man 
as he watched himself nearly fifty years ago 
practicing a cornet on a sun-dappled lawn in 
Holland, Michigan. “Ah, the vegetable gar- 
den,” he said, as the scene shifted to the back- 
yard. “I was the lucky picker of produce.” 

“What’s your name?” asked a woman from 
the back of the room. The man turned. “I’m 
Paul,” he said. A ring of silver hair crowned 
his head. He had a bushy mustache and a 
round paunch and sad blue eyes. “But the 
film is for my father, Peter. That’s why I call 
it Requiem for Peter.” Peter is eighty-three, 
Paul explained, and not doing so well. “My 
sister found the film. She said she was going 
to edit it. So I got it from her before she 
could do any damage.” 

New scenes. Tulip Time in Holland. A pa- 3 
rade filled the frame: folk dancers in klompen 
and bonnets; a marching band. And the cam- = 
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era searched for a cornet player. Moments 
later, a new scene: the green blur of farmland 
from a car window. “I’m not sure where we 
are now,” said Paul, inviting guesses. The 
audience chimed in: 

“Tt looks like Amish country.” 

“It looks like Northern Indiana.” 

“T think that’s tobacco.” 

“Did the Amish grow tobacco?” 

“Tt could be lettuce.” 

“Oh, yes,” Paul said. “We were taking a trip 
to Gettysburg. My father was manager of a 
furniture store. He had a week off to travel, 
and he always took it on the Fourth of July.” 

After the film, Paul rubbed his eyes. “So 
much water has flowed under the bridge,” he 
said. “You start to lose your mental picture 
after a while. My mother wanted to use the 
camera as sparingly as possible. She would 
never let me get my hands on it. I should 
have asked to borrow it. It would have been 
a fight. But at least I could have asked.” 

Glynn asked for the next presenter. “We've 
got one,” said a woman with her husband 
and two small children. “Let’s see what you’ve 
got,” said Glynn. She took their reels of Su- 


Taped memories: sharing a family Christmas past 


per 8 film and loaded them into the Eiki on 
a table in the center of the room. There was 
a clattering of parts. Lights flashed. Wheels 
spun. And then a black and white Ireland, a 
pasture by the sea, appeared on the screen. 
“Tt’s our honeymoon,” the woman told the 
room. “We went to the west coast.” 

“Daddy, why is it so empty?” asked one of 
the children. 

“Because all the people left and went to 
America,” he said. “Look, a musk oxen. Isn’t 
that a nice shot,” he said, laughing and point- 
ing to a black speck in a sea of gray. His wife 
sighed. “You’ve seen too many Stan Brakh- 
age movies,” she said, referring to the avant- 
garde filmmaker. 

Projectors and projectionists were stationed 
in smaller rooms to the side, and throughout 
the day a cinematic hush prevailed, punc- 
tured every so often by coos or the sudden 
exclamatory recollection. “I’m not sure what 
happens when people come to show these 
films,” said Glynn, “but the ambience is very 
special.” 

Glynn says she finds in film an authenticity 
that the more advanced technologies can’t 





match. “I saw footage of Cuba that a man 
had brought in one time, and there was 
water on the lens, and it was because he 
was right next to the sea wall. You could 
see the ocean.” Glynn added that the 
8mm rolls are just over fifty feet long. 
“That’s three and a half minutes. So you 
know whatever the filmmaker focused on 
had to be significant. He had to make a 
choice. It’s part of the whole aesthetic.” 

Later in the afternoon, a woman named 
Arlene showed films her father had taken 
in the Fifties. “He was a Methodist mis- 
sionary in Argentina. When we came 
back for visits, he liked to photograph 
things in the U.S. that people had never 
seen in Argentina and show them there.” 
A trip to Gulf Shores, Alabama, docu- 
mented the objects of a roadside America, 
the fire hydrants and mailboxes and wa- 
ter sprinklers, all astonishing, no doubt, 
to Argentine eyes. 

Arlene narrated. “Wait till you see the 
Crab Jubilee,” she said. She seemed anx- 
ious. “It’s coming up. Just wait. There were 
so many of them.” A sign read “Gulf 
Shores,” and then a car drove on to the 
beach and unloaded the towels and chairs 
and umbrellas. “We always liked the wa- 
ter,” said her husband. He tapped his wife 
on the shoulder. “You know, honey, we 
still have those chairs.” A line of beach- 
front cottages came into view. “Do you 
know how much those cost back then?” 
he said. “A thousand dollars. I remember, 
I said to myself, if I had $2,000, I’d buy 
one. Gosh, can you imagine what that’s 
worth now?” 

“Here come the crabs,” said Arlene. 
“You can’t believe how many there were.” 

The camera panned the beach. There 
were large plastic tubs to hold the crabs. 
“We filled those to the top,” said her hus- 
band. But there were no crabs. Just people 
smiling for the camera, waving, unknow- 
ingly, to Argentines and, now, a crowd in 
Durham. “That’s strange,” said Arlene. 
“Don’t you think, honey?” She apologized 
for the letdown. “Well, I’m sorry. I remem- 
ber it so clearly. It doesn’t show it, but there 
were thousands. Just thousands of them.” 

—Patrick Adams 
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In charge: Monique 
Currie muscles 
past Jason 

Jacobs 





Scrimmage of the Sexes 





hunched over onto my knees and sucked 
/in as many deep, heavy breaths as | 
'could. While beads of sweat glided down 
Mi my nose and fell onto the shiny hard- 
wood of Cameron, I glanced to my left and 
saw a dozen intimidating stares coming from 
the players sitting on top of the press table. 
They seemed to snicker at every missed shot 
that I took and every ill-attempted drive to 
the basket that I made. Surely if they stepped 
onto the court and started playing, I would 
look like a boy among men—except, to be 
more precise, I’d be a man among women. 
At dusk on this warm day in early Sep- 
tember, as echoes bounced around the em- 
pty upper deck of Cameron Indoor Stadium, 
the Duke women’s basketball team watched 
thirty men drive to the hole, take charges, 


and loft up shots in an all-out effort to make 
the women’s team’s practice squad. 

The Duke women do not hone their post- 
up and box-out skills on just anyone. Every 
year, the coaches put together an all-male 
practice team, consisting of the créme de la 
créme of intramural cagers, to go body-to- 
body against the women in daily practice. 

“The biggest thing is that the guys are just 
bigger, stronger, and faster. It’s kind of a 
God-given thing,” says former Duke player 
and assistant coach Georgia Schweitzer ’01. 
“It really makes a big difference when the 
women are practicing against people that 
are stronger than them.” 

I laced up my high-tops to see whether I 
had the skills to run the daily grind of Duke 
basketball practices. I was confident, even 
though my basketball glory days were back 
in the eighth grade, when a considerable 
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height advantage over every other player in 
the local rec league was all I needed to win 
the awards for most rebounds and blocked 
shots. 

“I just wanted to come play some basket- 
ball in Cameron,” confessed an awe-struck 
freshman during warm-ups. “It’d be sweet to 
get to play in here all the time.” We hopefuls 
shot around under the intense lights beam- 
ing down from rafters laden with cham- 
pionship banners. Whistles blew, teams were 
formed, headbands were put in place, ten- 
sions tightened. 

Somewhere, James Naismith was rolling 
in his grave—the quality of play, especially 
mine, was not exactly SportsCenter material. 
The varsity women watched while leisurely 
dribbling basketballs and cracking jokes, in 
between bites of fried shrimp, their post- 
practice meal that night. 

I awaited my call back in the following 
days, but eventually surmised that the coach- 
es must have lost my contact information. 
Those they managed to reach were sched- 
uled to start practicing with 
the team that week. 

A couple of weeks later, ] am 
back at practice—not throw- 
ing up more air balls, but tak- 
ing notes from the sideline. It 
feels like tournament time 
inside Cameron; the play is 
smooth and fluid, and the 
competition fierce. The ACC 
championship itself might be 
on the line, the way sweat 
pours, picks are set, and elbows 
thrown, amid the constant 
chorus of squeaking shoes and 
a flurry of flopping pony tails. 
The women on the sidelines 
anxiously await their time on 
center court while taking practice shots and 
cheering on their teammates. Any basket 
scored by the male team is greeted with 
complete silence from the women and a 
sober, dutiful jog by the men back to the 
other end of the court. 

“We play to win in practice,” says presea- 
son All-America Monique Currie. “The guys 
want to see us lose, and the guys want to 
make us look bad, but, at the same time, 
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“| think when 

they first start with 
us, they kind of 
underestimate us 

a little bit and 

they take it easy— 
until they look bad. 
Then they'll start 
playing hard.” 


they’re helping us get better—Oh come 
on,” she interrupts herself to rebuke a 
male player who cockily holds his follow 
through while watching his three-point- 
er fall. “Phff, don’t hang your hand after 
you hit that,” she yells at the player as he 
trots meekly back. 

In the beginning, Currie says, the prac- 
tice team can be a little chauvinistic in 
its approach. “I think when they first 
start with us, they kind of underestimate 
us a little bit and they take it easy—until 
they look bad. Then they'll start playing 
hard.” 

This year, freshmen and sophomores 
make up a large part of this unassuming 
bunch, with some wily veterans provid- 
ing leadership. They spend most of the 
practice executing the plays and defen- 
sive sets of the women’s next opponent, 
while the team works on countering with 
their own winning strategies. 

While the coaches ask the men’s squad 
to simulate game situations, they also 
warn against playing too 
aggressively against the 
women. The health of the 
team is the first concern, 
and the men complain that 
practice fouls are called 
with this in mind. “They 
don’t call anything on the 
girls,” bemoans one former 
practice player. 

“They're guys, come on,” 
Currie tells me. “They 
should be able to take a 
bump or two. But it gets 
physical. We don’t get easy 
calls either.” All the men 
will say is, “No comment.” 

The men practice with 
the women from September through 
March Madness. While Duke looks for- 
ward to epic playoff matches and cham- 
pionship hardware, the practice squad 
will quietly go about its task. For them, 
playing basketball every day is the life 
they adore, and all the reward they need. 


—Adam Pearse ’07 


Following the 
Bouncing Ball 


During a forum for The Chronicle’s 100th 
anniversary last October, author John 
Feinstein ’77 admitted that he had just 
eked out a Duke diploma. No worry. He’s 
done all right since. Sold a couple of books. 
Yakked some on NPR. Vaulted to the com- 
mercial heights of sports journalism. 
Here, he discusses what he knows best. 


It’s impossible to read anything about Barry 
Bonds without finding a mention of what a ter- 
rible guy he is. Why can't we just enjoy watch- 
ing him break records? 


Well, he’s a schmuck. What you have to do, 
though, is separate out the player from the 
person, because to say that Bonds is not the 
best player of our time is as stupid as saying 
Bonds is a good guy. You also have to remem- 
ber that it’s not a new thing for athletes to 
be terrible guys. I’ve always said on the Pete 
Rose argument that if we were only letting 
good guys in the Hall of Fame, there’d be 
about seven people in there. 


But the problem is that we can’t separate the 
player from the person. We still want our super- 
stars to kiss babies. 


Well, first, I wouldn’t want Barry to talk to 
my kids. But, really, it’s because we want our 
stars to be good guys. It’s human nature. If 
my son goes to a ballgame and asks a great 
player for his autograph, and he signs it, I’m 
going to feel a lot better when he does well 
than if he says, “Get outta the way, kid.” I 
know from my experience, when Mike 
Krzyzewski succeeds, I feel good. Not be- 
cause I’m a Duke graduate, but because I 
know Mike Krzyzewski to be a good guy. 
With Barry, no, I don’t feel that way. 


Do you feel good about the ACC’s realignment? 


No, it stinks. Again, they are selling out to 
football, and it’s a basketball conference. It’s 
always going to be a basketball conference. I 


Chris Hildreth 


Feinstein: sporting an opinion 


don’t care if Miami and Florida State play one 
another for the next five national champion- 
ships under the ACC banner. They are not 
ACC schools. Now, they'll bring more money 
to the ACC. But they’re not ACC schools. 
Tradition is supposed to be a cherished part 
of college athletics. Obviously, the presidents 
don’t care at all about tradition. 


Is there anything else the presidents may be 
overlooking when it comes to athletics? 


If you want to change college ball, you make 
freshmen ineligible—in football and basket- 
ball. You get rid of redshirting. You go from 
eighty-five football scholarships to sixty-five 
football scholarships, because that’s an un- 
believable waste of money. And the notion 
that football is the big money maker in college 
athletics is an absolute myth. There are may- 
be thirty schools that make money in football. 
Do you know how much it costs? Basketball’s 
the big money maker. Almost everywhere. 





Do you buy into the argument that college bas- 
ketball has become little more than a glorified 
farm system? 


Oh, it’s always been a glorified farm system. 
It was just less blatant when players stayed 
for four years. But the fact is that if you do 
it the right way, you can have an impact 

on kids’ lives. Anybody who says Mike 
Krzyzewski hasn't had an impact on kids’ 
lives in the last twenty-five years hasn't 
been paying attention. Of course, things are 
different now. He will not have the impact 
on Shaun Livingston’s life that he had on 
Johnny Dawkins’ [’86]. That frustrates him. 
But, he’s competitive enough to say, “Okay, 
this is frustrating. This makes it harder. I am 
going to find a way to get it done.” Which is 
why, not coincidentally, he is going to have 
a monster recruiting class this year. 


You've also been vocal about your distaste for 


professional basketball. Did the U.S. team’s 


performance in Athens confirm all your misgiv- 
ings about the sport? 


Sure. It’s an issue of the decline and fall of 
American basketball, which I think dates 
back to several things. One, the three-point 
shot, which has been a disaster because kids 
only learn to shoot from one distance. No- 
body shoots off the dribble anymore, nobody 
runs the fast break, you never see anybody 
fill a lane anymore because they fan out to 
the three-point line. 

The other thing is what I call the ESPNing 
of American sports. Everybody wants to be 
on SportsCenter. So you dunk. Nobody gets 
on SportsCenter for a good pass, nobody gets 
on SportsCenter for making free throws. It’s 
a larger issue than how you select a team. 
You have to find a way to get kids to learn 
fundamentals again. You have to find a way 
for them to accept coaching. You have to 
find a way to tell them when they’re fifteen 
that they are not finished players. 

How do you do that? I honestly don’t 
know, because they’re still making millions 
of dollars. None of those guys who lost the 
Olympics are taking a pay cut. Why should 
they care? And why should the next genera- 
tion care? 


But there’s a difference between disliking sloppy 
basketball and rooting against your national 
team, which a ton of people did this year. 


Unfortunately, I think some of that was ra- 
cial. I really do. I think there is a tendency 
for White America to have a problem with 
a team that is filled with young, very rich 
black guys who they perceive as arrogant. 
They don’t like the earrings and the tattoos 
and the gold and stuff like that. It’s a very 
reactionary reaction, but I think it’s very real. 

At what point, then, do we reject black 
athletes? When do they become threaten- 
ing, as opposed to people we look up to? It 
seems like a delicate balance. 

Some of them aren’t threatening. Michael 
Jordan was never threatening. I don’t think 
people find Tiger [Woods] threatening. I 
think they are transcendent of race. 


— interviewed by Greg Veis 


Veis '03 is an editorial assistant at GQ. 
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The Woes of Kilimanjaro 
ATTACKING THE A IC By PATRICK ADAMS. “Research with Service,” the guiding 


ethos of global health at Duke, is driving efforts to fight HIV/AIDS in a small town in Tanzania. 
Photos by CHRIS HILDRETH 





Above the clouds: halfway up Mt. Kilimanjaro 
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n the May morning I visited the 
My Kilimanjaro Christian Medical 
S e Center in Moshi, Tanzania, Na- 
Ske than Thielman M.D. ’90, an 


epidemiologist and associate professor of 


medicine at Duke, was on duty in the HIV 
Clinic. He had arrived the night before on 
the 9:00 flight from Nairobi and by 7:00 
a.m. was already seeing patients in a room 
the size of a coat closet. Crammed into the 
space was an examination table, bookshelves, 
a desk, and two wooden chairs in which, all 
day long, one patient after another would 
describe the symptoms of an illness. 

Most were, by Thielman’s reckoning, very 
serious, but all were very treatable: chronic 
diarrhea, measles, meningitis, thrush, pneu- 


monia, malaria, and tuberculosis. Any of 


them, Thielman said, could be completely 
warded off. Any, that is, for which the right 
drugs were available. 

Late in the morning, a slender, feeble- 
looking man in his early thirties sat down 
with his wife, who had helped him in. “He is 
confused sometimes,” the wife told Thielman 
through a Tanzanian nurse-translator. “And 
his neck is hurting.” Thielman looked at the 
man, eyes squinting behind his glasses, and 
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Measuring up: Carl James ’03, a Hart Fellow, checks 
the height of an orphan at Fukemi Primary School 








Collaborative medicine: Thielman, center, analyzes 
patient histories with visiting doctor from West Africa 


then his face lit up. “Jambo, Freddy!” he said. 
“Hello.” He took the man’s hand. “Habari?” 
(How are you?) 

Thielman recognized him from a previous 
visit, around three months ago, he thought, 
although he couldn’t say for sure. The trips 
had begun to blur together. He remembers, 
of course, like it was yesterday, his first—in 
1992, as a resident, fresh out of medical 
school, wide-eyed and disbelieving. He re- 
members the overcrowded wards, often two 
patients to a bed, and how, during morning 
rounds, you had to be careful not to step on 
the ones sleeping on the floor in between. 


tian Medical Center in northern 
ses in the country. 
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Freddy (patients’ last names have been 
omitted to protect their privacy) gave him a 
weak smile. “Nzuri” (Good), he said. But he 
wasn’t. His anti-HIV drugs had run out, his 
wife explained. And his cryptococcal men- 
ingitis, a deadly fungal infection of the spinal 
cord, seemed to have returned. 

Thielman recalled that when he’d found 
the meningitis he’d prescribed a daily dose 
of Fluconozol, an anti-fungal medication. 
“Are you still taking the Fluconozol?” Thiel- 
man asked him. The nurse translated. Freddy 
shook his head. “Why not?” Thielman knew 
that when patients stopped taking their anti- 
retroviral drugs, the response was invariably 
that they couldn’t afford them any longer. 
Even the least expensive anti-HIV drug, Tri- 
omune, a generic medication manufactured 
in India, costs $270 a year, about three-quar- 
ters of Tanzanians’ average yearly income. 
But Fluconozol was free. “Right?” said Thiel- 
man to the nurse, “It’s free, isn’t it?” She 
thought for a moment. “Oh, yes,” she said. 
“But it is—” she searched for the phrase, “out 
of stock.” 

Tanzania, like its sub-Saharan neighbors, 
is a land of limited resources and extreme 
poverty, and perhaps nowhere is the deficit 
more striking than in the state of the nation’s 
health care: one doctor for every 25,000 Tan- 
zanians; 30,000 hospital beds for an HIV- 
infected population of nearly two million. 

There is, however, one resource Tanzania 
is not short on. Among the 200,000 inhabi- 
tants of Moshi—a town that has seen, since 
the mid-1980s, both the rapid spread of 
AIDS and the rapid decline of a standard of 
living—among the hawkers of cashews and 
cigarettes, the woodcarvers and the coffin 
makers, the taxi drivers and the tour guides, 
the sidewalk seamstresses and the shoe shin- 
ers and the sex workers and the money 
changers and the Maasai robed in red shu- 
kas who roam the city like ghosts, one more 
group has emerged. Recently, people from a 
place called “Duke” have been showing up 
all over town. 


n 1985, just as AIDS was beginning to 
ravage sub-Saharan Africa—approxi- 
mately a million new infections a year at 
! the time—Duke’s first chief of infectious 


Rudimentary 
medicine: 

HIV testing kit 
at KIWAKKUKI 
clinic 





diseases, David Durack, sought to establish 
a base for research of tropical diseases in the 
developing world. After a thorough search, 
Durack settled on Tanzania. “It was English 
speaking, it had a history of relative stability, 
and we had one fellow who'd already been 
there before.” 

Chat fellow was Gunter Lallinger, an in- 
fectious-diseases specialist and, for seven 
years, the mainstay of Duke research activi- 
ties in Tanzania. Together, the two embarked 
ona collaboration with Muhimbili Univer- 
sity, the country’s only medical school at the 
time. “We had no facilities of any kind. No 
external funding. We were truly starting from 
scratch,” said Durack. “But when Dr. Lal- 
linger and I made our survey visit in the win- 
ter of 1986, Halley’s Comet was showing in 
that enormous African sky. We had heard 
that this was a good omen.” 

It was. With the aim of exposing Duke fac- 
ulty members to the health-care environ- 
ment of a developing nation, where they 
would conduct research in HIV/AIDS, ma- 
laria, and tuberculosis, Duke began building a 


At Duke, Tanzanians would learn how to 
care for patients infected with HIV, the most 
advanced methods of clinical research, and 
the “survival skills”—writing a grant propos- 
al, publishing research results, and drafting a 
budget—hbasic to a successful career. 

Durack remembers when the first fellows 
arrived: “Two young doctors got off the 
plane completely dazed. We took them to 
the supermarket. They were stunned. We told 
them, ‘Go get whatever you need.’ They 
brought back a packet of coffee and a packet 
of rice.” To date, fourteen Tanzanians have 
received training at Duke and more than 
200 Duke students, residents, and fellows 
have worked in Tanzania. 

It was an arrangement with an unusual 
emphasis on reciprocity, the service end of a 
“research-with-service” ethos central to Duke 
efforts and yet at odds with prevailing prac- 
tice. “The model that we invoke is not like a 
lot of the research in international settings,” 
Thielman, the Duke epidemiologist, told me 
as we walked through KCMC’s wards. “Too 


often, U.S. investigators parachute in, grab 


“The model that we invoke is not like a lot of the research in 
international settings,” says Nathan Thielman, a Duke physician 
treating patients in Tanzania. “Too often, U.S. investigators 
parachute in, grab the blood, if you will, and helicopter out.” 


modest presence in the country. Although 
the number of full-time faculty members in 
the division was never more than twelve, ac- 
cording to John Hamilton, chief of infectious 
diseases since 1994, it was the seed of Duke’s 
commitment to the field. “Before 1980,” he 
said, “you could count the number of major 
medical centers involved in international 
health on one hand.” Duke was not on the 
list, he added, “but we are now.” 

By the early Nineties, research activities 
had moved to Kilimanjaro Christian Medi- 
cal Center (KCMC) in northern Tanzania, 
home of the highest peak on the continent 
and the highest rates of AIDS cases in the 
country. There, an educational component 
was added. The AIDS International Training 
and Research Program offered a three- 
month rotation at KCMC for Duke residents 
and training in research methodology at 
Duke for Tanzanian colleagues. The former 
provided residents with a rare opportunity, 
offering, as few medical schools did at the 
time, an international rotation. But it was 
the latter, as Hamilton saw it, that would 
add a vital human component to the mis- 
sion of building infrastructure in the region. 
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the blood, if you will, and helicopter out. 
And they leave very little capacity in the de- 
veloping country.” 

As Thielman spoke, the steady clamor of 
a construction crew echoed through the 
hospital halls. Outside, workers were putting 
the finishing touches on a much larger, Duke- 
funded HIV clinic, aimed at attracting en- 
tire families for treatment at the same time. 
“We want to have a presence here. Not just 
with machines and technology,” he said, ges- 
turing toward the clinic, “but with the train- 
ing that will sustain this sort of work.” 


n the nearly two decades since the col- 
laboration’s inception in Tanzania, the 
division of infectious diseases at Duke 
has grown in size and stature: Its faculty 
has more than doubled; it’s moved into the 
ranks of the top ten programs in the coun- 
try; and its once-meager financial support 
has ballooned with major federal funding. 
Last August, in a move that signaled Duke’s 
arrival at the forefront of the field, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health awarded the med- 
ical school a $4-million grant for the study 
of AIDS co-infections in Tanzania, among 


F 





the largest ever given for such work. 

John Bartlett, professor of medicine and, 
until recently, director of Duke’s infectious- 
diseases clinic, is principal investigator on 
the co-infections study in Moshi. He’s been 
traveling to the region, alternating with Thiel- 
man every three months or so, for the past 
ten years. When I met him in his office at 
Duke last April, he was still jet-lagged from 
a recent trip, and I asked him why going 
there was so important—why the research 
can’t be done here. 

“Tt’s important,” he said, “because the geo- 
graphic manifestations of disease vary great- 
ly. Take, for example, HIV. A principal man- 
ifestation of HIV in a resource-limited envi- 
ronment is tuberculosis. Since you rarely see 
tuberculosis in the United States, you have 
to go there to study it.” And so, he said, “We 


might test a specific drug in patients. Or we 
might follow patients over time to under- 
stand the clinical manifestations of their dis- 


ease. But the research doesn’t serve to help 


” 


Tanzanians unless it’s done in Tanzania. 
That was the clinical reason. Then Bartlett 
gave what he calls “the big picture” reason: 








Place to play: Mane, left, and Kalisti, 0 





Children’s Home, founded by Valerie Johnson 02, helow 


“Less than | percent of the world’s popula- 
tion that needs treatment has access to med- 
ications; eight to nine thousand people die a 
day of AIDS; and we have in our hands the 
tools to prevent it. That,” he said, “is not ac- 
ceptable.” Bartlett’s voice grew even more 
impassioned as he described what I would 
encounter at KCMC: the 40 percent of pa- 
tients on the wards who are HIV-positive; the 
mortuary at the back of the hospital where a 
brightly decorated truck is loaded, at dusk, 
with the day’s corpses, and where family mem- 
bers dressed in white begin the funeral pro- 
cession to the graveyard down the street. 

It was scenes of suffering like these that 
moved Thielman and Bartlett in 2001 to ex- 
pand the DUMC-KCMC collaboration. 
They set out to identify places in the region 
conducive to the sort of clinical trials that 


would achieve their two priorities: produc- 
ing meaningful research and directly aiding 
the desperately ill. 

y went first to the Kibongoto National 
Tuberculosis Hospital, where more than 75 
percent of patients are infected with both 
tuberculosis and HIV. (Tuberculosis is esti- 
mated to be responsible for half of all AIDS- 
related deaths worldwide.) Relying in large 
part on John Crump, an assistant professor 
of medicine and Duke’s only epidemiologist 
residing in Moshi, Thielman and Bartlett pro- 
ceeded to set up a trial at Kibongoto evalu- 
ating a new anti-HIV drug regimen. The study, 
sponsored by GlaxoSmithKline, provided 
medications for more than seventy patients. 

As the Kibongoto trial got under way, the 
Duke team was approached by a woman 
named Dafrosa Itemba, a Tanzanian who 
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heads an organization called KIWAKKUKI 
(the Swahili acronym stands for “Women 
Fighting Vigorously Against AIDS in Kili 
manjaro”), for help in developing an HIV 
testing facility for her clinic. Thielman and 
Bartlett obliged, soliciting funding for the 
construction of the laboratory space and the 
purchase of equipment, and months later 
the service was up and running. But they 
didn’t stop there. KIWAKKUKI, they real- 
ized, could be a valuable partner. It was, af- 
ter all, the only organization delivering care 
to the sick in a way that hospitals like 
KCMC and Kibongoto weren't. The all-vol- 
unteer staff was taking it to them in their 


homes—wherever that might be. 


House calls: Duke medical student Helen Chu 1 


tephen lived in Majengo district, a 


five-minute drive from the center of 


town, in a complex of dirt streets and 

banana trees and crude huts. Bare- 
foot children in rags skittered about. A group 
of men crowded around a billiards table in 
the shade, drinking cups of the potent local 
brew. They looked up as the KIWAKKUKI 
van rumbled by. Inside, Helen Chu braced 
for bumps in the road. 

A third-year Duke medical student, Chu 
had come to Moshi on a Fulbright scholarship 
the previous fall. For the past six months she 
had been conducting research under Thiel- 
man and Crump on two of KIWAKKUKI’s 


core services—home-based care and volun- 
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tary counseling and testing—while helping 
to administer both. 

Chu cautioned me not to present her as a 
medical expert, and by degree requirements, 
of course, she is not. But to the HIV-infect- 
ed patients she treated in the slums or the 
rural villages outside the city, Chu was the 
closest to a doctor most had ever seen. That 
she wore a stethoscope and carried a pen- 
light was itself a source of comfort, and com- 
fort, she said, was the real point of the trip. 
Without antiretroviral drugs, care for the 
HIV-infected, she told me, “is largely a mat- 
ter of easing the pain.” 

When we arrived, Stephen, who looked 
to be about thirty, was lying on a mat in the 





dark of his single-room shack. His sister 
stirred a pot of ugaali, a staple dish of ground 
corn, over a fire outside. In preparation for 
our visit, four plastic chairs had been set up 
in a semi-circle as though for a morning tea 
and chat. But instead of tea we’d brought 
antibiotics, and rather than chat, Chu most- 
ly listened. 

She sidled up to him, putting her head 
close to his chest and a hand on his back, 
and asked him to take deep breaths. “He’s 
wheezing,” Chu said. “That could be pneu- 
monia.” She turned back to Stephen. She 
asked him what was hurting and for how 
long, and he answered in whispers. Before 
we left, Chu gave him Septra for his diar- 


” 
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rhea. “Take one a day, three days a week 
she told him. Lightness Kaale, a nurse prac- 
titioner at KIWAKKUKI, translated. And 
then we prayed. “It’s amazing how much 
simply praying with them helps,” said Chu. 
“You leave, and they’re smiling.” 

At KIWAKKUKI, Chu contributed what 
Thielman calls “groundbreaking research” 
to an issue at the heart of global health, no 
small feat for a med student conducting her 
first study in the field. The issue was testing, 
and as with any number of prevention or 
treatment efforts, talk of strategy had be- 
come mired in talk of “cost-efficiency” and 
“sustainability,” all revolving around a single 
dollar: the price of an HIV test. 

For three months, Chu 
studied the effect of the cost 
of an HIV test on client vol- 
ume at KIWAKKUKI. First, 
she offered the test for a 
dollar, then briefly for free, 
and then for the dollar fee 
again. “What we found, at 
first, was that more clients 
presented when testing was 
offered for free than when 
offered for a dollar, indicat- 
ing that cost may be a sig- 
nificant barrier,” she re- 
called. “After we bumped it 
back up to a dollar, though, 
we had fewer clients pre- 
senting, but we sustained a 
much higher number than 
before the free period. So I 
think we showed—and | 
think policy changes should 
reflect this—that if you can’t 
make testing free indefinite- 
ly, if you provide it for just a 
window of time, you ulti- 
mately get a significant in- 
crease in participation.” 





IWAKKUKI was founded in 1990 

with a simple mission: “to facilitate 

the provision of services to those 

infected and affected by HIV/AIDS.” 
But what was so attractive to the many 
women who would later join was the mes- 
sage implied by the group’s very existence: 
As women, they were the likeliest victims of 
this disease, and unless they did something 
about it, unless they supported one another 
by coming together, many of them would 
soon be dead. In Africa, women between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-four are three 
times as likely as young men to be infected 
with HIV, in part, according to the World 
Health Organization, a result of their inferi- 


An Uphill Battle 





nthe morning of June 17, 

2004, minutes after sunrise, 

a fifty-one-year-old HIV-pos- 

itive Tanzanian man named 
John Mwita stood at the peak of Mt. Kiliman- 
jaro. Mwita was one of fifteen participants in 
the “AIDS Climb for Kilimanjaro,” a fund-raiser 
founded by James Floyd ’00 that raises money 
for Duke's regional partners, Amani Children’s 
Home and KIWAKKUKI, both dedicated to 
stopping the spread of AIDS in northern Tan- 
zania. Amani, founded by Valerie Johnson '02, 
is home to more than sixty children orphaned 
by AIDS. KIWAKKUKI, a grassroots organiza- 
tion that provides care and counseling to the 
sick, is assisted in its efforts by fellows in the 
Hart Leadership Program from Duke. 

Floyd arrived at the peak minutes later. 
He was nauseous and exhausted. He'd spent 
the previous five days serving as doctor for 
the climb, making sure Mwita and the other 
two HIV-positive climbers weren’t developing 
respiratory problems at the higher altitudes. 
Now, though, it was Floyd who appeared to 
be sick. He staggered the last ten yards to a 
sign announcing the elevation (5,585 
meters), and, once there, collapsed supine 
beside the path. 

A third-year medical student, Floyd had only 
months earlier discovered the Duke presence 
in Tanzania. At the time, he was just getting 
interested in global health. He’d been read- 
ing Tracy Kidder’s Mountains Beyond Moun- 































tains, about an infectious-diseases specialist 

named Paul Farmer ’82 and, as Floyd puts it, 

“his human-rights approach to medicine.” 
Floyd was inspired. He read Farmer's books, 


too—the ones by Farmer—and his journal arti- 


cles and research papers, and even sought 
him out at a “Physicians for Human Rights” 
conference in Chicago, where, for the first 
time, Floyd got to shake his hero’s hand. Far- 
mer's message—that so many of the world’s 


poor were dying of treatable diseases precise- 


ly because they were poor—began to tug at 
Floyd's conscience. “| felt this obligation, as 
someone who will soon be a physician, to as- 
sist those who most require our help.” 

Soon, Floyd learned about the work Nathan 
Thielman and John Bartlett, infectious-diseases 
specialists and professors of medicine at Duke, 
were doing in Moshi. They told him about the 
service ties they'd recently developed in the 
region, and, before long, Floyd had conceived 
of a way he could contribute. If he couldn't 
treat patients, if he couldn’t deliver life-saving 
drugs to the poor in Tanzania—at least not yet 
—he would raise money for those who could. 

He says it occurred to him that so many 
Duke efforts concentrated in a land of little 
wealth and great need were positioned to do 
just that. Because, of course, just miles away 
there was the mountain—the tallest free- 
standing mountain in the world, the “Roof of 
Africa,’ the “Mountain of Greatness,” the 
“Shining Mountain,” or, in the language of the 
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Chagga, the oldest inhabitants of its foothills, 
“Something Which Cannot Be Conquered”— 
calling out for the obvious: conquering. 

And so AIDS Climb was born. The Duke 
fellows and alumni in Moshi would climb the 
largest mountain on the continent to fund the 
fight against the biggest killer on the conti- 
nent. Joining them would be three HIV-infect- 
ed volunteers at KIWAKKUKI, four teenage or- 
phans from Amani Children’s Home, four trail 
guides, one cook, forty-five porters, and I. 

When | first met Mwita, a volunteer at 
KIWAKKUKI, | asked him if he’d ever been to 
the top before. He laughed and shook his 
head as if he’d never heard of a more ridicu- 
lous notion. It is too cold and too expensive, 
he said, and, besides, he could see it just fine 
from here. He was only climbing now, he 
added, for HIV. The others said more or less 
the same thing.A woman named Romana 
told me she wanted to be the first HIV-posi- 
tive Tanzanian to reach the peak. She wasn’t 
sure whether that woman already existed, she 
said, but she had never heard of her. 

Neither had |. All along | had assumed 
that among the many feats recorded on Kili’s 
slopes—the Brazilian who'd run right up to 
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the summit in twenty-four hours, the English 
brothers who'd cycled up surviving on Mars 
bars, the German who'd walked backwards 
the entire way—there was the story of an HIV- 
positive Tanzanian. But | had never actually 
read this anywhere. So | asked one of the 
guides if he knew of any who had made it. 
“So many people have HIV,” he said, “| am 
sure some have reached the top. You just do 
not hear about them because they don’t 
want you to know who they are.” 

Here was a perfect example of the “stig- 
ma” I'd been hearing about. Experts were 
always blaming it as a hindrance to their 
treatment efforts. The ostracizing of people 
who were HIV-positive by a community that 
regards the disease as punishment for 
promiscuity had long made Africans, espe- 
cially women, think twice about presenting 
themselves for testing or treatment. But here, 
too, was a chance to change that. 

As Mwita stood at the top, he looked out 
over Moshi. People couldn’t see him from 
there, he said. But they'd see him later that 
week in the paper. And maybe, he hoped, 
they would read the story. 

—Patrick Adams 
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or social status and financial dependence on 
men. KIWAKKUKI intends to change that. 
And Duke intends to help. For each of the 
past three years, the Sanford Institute of Pub- 
lic Policy has sent a Hart Fellow to help the 
organization attract funding and to conduct 
research informing health policy. In 2003, 
that fellow was Carl James. 


ded a tiny head, much too small for a seven- 
year-old girl. 

The orphans at Fukemi were being sup- 
ported by KIWAKKUKI. When their par- 
ents died of AIDS, they went to live with 
their grandparents, and, every few months, 
volunteers from KIWAKKUKI would bring 


them clothes and money for school fees. 


“Less than 1 percent of the world’s population that needs 
treatment has access to medications; eight to nine thousand 
people die a day of AIDS; and we have in our hands the tools 
to prevent it,” said John Bartlett, principal investigator on a 
co-infections study in Moshi. “That is not acceptable.” 


With a self-designed major in internation- 
al public-health policy, James ’03 knew as 
early as his sophomore year that he wanted 
to work on health issues in Africa. He’d been 
astonished, he said, by what he’d learned in 
a course called “AIDS and Emerging Dis- 
eases,” and decided to spend his junior year 
in Kampala, Uganda, researching perceptions 
of HIV/AIDS in rural communities. “After 
that experience, I was looking for any way to 
get back here,” he said. 

By the time I caught up with James in Mo- 
shi, he was at Fukemi Primary School, high 
on the rain-forest slopes of Mt. Kilimanjaro. 
A thick morning mist hung over two small 
buildings where boys and girls in tattered 
blue and white uniforms recited numbers in 
English. “Repeat after me” said a teacher. 
“Four hundred and forty-four!” And small 
voices echoed in unison, “Four hundred and 
forty-four!” 

James was there to collect data for profes- 
sor of public-policy studies Kathryn Whetten. 
In 2002, Whetten, who is also director of 
Duke’s Health Inequalities Program, launched 
a four-year, six-country study charting or- 
phans’ development, cognitive and physical, 
in different living environments. By the most 
recent estimates, AIDS has orphaned more 
than 12 million children in sub-Saharan Af 
rica (between 1.5 and 2 million in Tanzania 
alone), and the number is expected to triple 
by the end of the decade. 

James tested the children on basic skills 
and weighed and measured them to assess 
their physical development. Some of the 
children were so shy, and perhaps so startled 
by the visit, that they wouldn’t respond at 
first. Speaking softly in his halting Swahili, 
James gave instructions. “I want you to draw 
the picture that I show you,” he told a girl 
named Nema. “Sawa (Okay?)” Nema nod- 
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James told me that these orphans, even the 
malnourished among them, are the lucky ones. 
The others, he said, the orphans without any- 
body, tend to end up on the street. “They’re 
the ones,” James said, “who go to Val.” 

Valerie Johnson ’02 is the director of Ama- 
ni Children’s Home, a nonprofit organization 
in Moshi that is a place of refuge for more 
than sixty street children. (Amani is Swahili 
for “Peace.”) “We give them a warm bed, food, 
clothes, safety, school fees, counseling, and 
love,” she told me. “But we’re not an orphan- 
age. Our goal is to reunite them with family. 
If the parents are dead—and many are—we 
try to find a relative or village member who is 
able and willing to take them in.” 

Johnson had arranged to give me a tour of 
the Amani grounds one afternoon after the 
kids returned from school. As I was entering 
the Amani compound through a gate color- 
fully painted with pictures of Tanzanian 
wildlife, a small boy was exiting. He was run- 
ning, in fact, as fast as he could, with a wild 
grin on his face and a stick in his hand. I 
learned later that this is a regular occur- 
rence at Amani: The boy, Doudi, five years 
old and autistic, bolts at the sight of an 
opened gate and runs screaming down the 
road, with the bigger boys hollering and 
chasing after him, scooping him up, and car- 
rying him back home. 

It was a fitting introduction. Though Am- 
ani is bursting with energy—singing and 
dancing, tire races and soccer games, and the 
usual chores of feeding the chickens, washing 
clothes, and tending to the garden—afflic- 
tion runs deep. Most of the children came in 
from the street. Some were beaten. Some 
raped. Others starved for weeks at a time. 
Doudi, for one, was found at the bus stand 
in town, his autism likely the result of severe 
malnutrition. 





Johnson founded Amani in the summer of 
2002. She was in Moshi with a group called 
Visions in Action, which sends volunteers to 
developing nations to work with indigenous 
groups. One day, on a visit to the market in 
town, she came across a group of five chil- 
dren sleeping beside the road. “A couple of 
adults were trying to give them some shelter 





under a roof they’d rigged up,” she recalled. 
“But they didn’t have anything [else] to give 
them. Just some rice and water. So I started 
helping them out.” 

Johnson took over. She registered the group 
with city officials as a nonprofit organization. 
She recruited members of her Bible-study 


group—a priest, an accountant, a missionary 
doctor, an official in the Tanzanian Social wel- 
fare department—to sit on Amani’s board. 
And, within weeks, she managed to raise 
enough money to move the group into a 
house on the outskirts of town. 

At first, Johnson and the kids struggled to 
get by. They slept on the floor and ate only 
rice. But more funding came in, and soon 
five kids became ten and then twenty and 
gradually Amani was transformed. A group 
of British missionaries painted the house. 
College students built the “kitchen,” a shack 
over a grill, outside. Other volunteers plant- 
ed banana and mango trees. A school do- 
nated a swing set. Today, forty-three of the 
sixty children are enrolled in school. When 
they get sick—with flu or malaria—a nurse 
is there to treat them. Doctors from KCMC 
come to give checkups and perform circum- 
cisions, a disease-prevention measure and a 
rite of passage for the Chagga, the predomi- 
nant ethnic group in Kilimanjaro. 

The day before I left town, I visited 
KIWAKKUKI to say my goodbyes, and in- 
side I spotted some Amani kids. “Jambo,” I 
said. “What are you doing here?” “UKIMWI,” 
was all they said. (The acronym stands for 
“Ukosefu wa kinga mwilini,” a lack of pro- 
tection in the body—Swahili for HIV.) They 
were getting their tests. At ten and eleven 
years old, they knew what the tests might 
tell them. But they weren’t scared—or at 
least they didn’t show it. As I walked away, 
they carried on talking and laughing. 





The moment reminded me of something 
Chu had told me: that in her interactions 
with patients she’d often been aware of a 
sense of fatalism; that the disease seems to 
have been accepted, like poverty or rain, as 
a fact of life. And I came across the same 
sentiment when I talked to Cathy Wilfert, 
Duke professor emerita of pediatric medi- 
cine and, since 1996, scientific director of the 
Elizabeth Glaser Pediatric AIDS Foundation. 
Wilfert was wrapping up a four-week trip to 
see that the foundation’s new $100-million 
program, aimed at reducing mother-to-child 
transmission across all of sub-Saharan Af- 
rica through delivery of the antiretroviral 
drug AZT, was proceeding on schedule. 

Recalling a recent trip to Botswana, the 
country, by most measures, with the worst 
HIV problem in the world, she mentioned a 
troubling belief she’d encountered among 


matrons in a rural village. “The perception 
was that 100 percent of babies acquired in- 
fection in utero,” she said. In fact, it’s esti- 
mated that in sub-Saharan Africa, only about 
25 percent of HIV-infected mothers will pass 
infection on to their infants. “Since they knew 
that you can’t cure infection, they thought, 
How can one pill cure my baby? You see a lot 
of skepticism about the drugs. It’s a real 
challenge for us.” 

Wilfert said that after three years in sub- 
Saharan Africa, the program had reached 
about 800,000 women. “That leaves, oh, 
about 29.6 million to go. 

“But, you have to start some place. And 
then you just have to keep chipping away. 
It’ ll improve, but you have to be willing to 
settle for the best you can do, because you 
aren't going to be able to match what you 
see in the Western world.” 


Cross-Cultural Collaboration 








nthe smoggy center of Dar es Salaam, a bustling 

hub of coastal commerce and Tanzania's largest 

city, six undergraduates—three from Duke and three 

from the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill-spent eight weeks of their summer participating in 
research relevant to HIV. They were participants in an in- 
ternship program sponsored by the two universities, along 
with two colleges in Tanzania, called Partners in Education 
and Research in sub-Saharan Africa (PERSA). 

PERSA was founded in 2003 by Sumit Shah B.S.E. 04, 
then a junior at the Pratt School of Engineering. He had 
gone to Tanzania that summer to intern with Tanzanian 
physician and former Duke fellow Ramaiya Kaushik. Shah 
evaluated HIV-positive patients’ files to develop statistics 
on disease trends and shadowed Kaushik on his patient 
rounds. The experience, he recalls, was “enlightening” 
and “appalling” and “a lesson in compassion,” and after 
he returned, he wanted to share it with others. And so, 
with financial support from the Pratt School and as- 


UNC senior 
Marce Abare, 
second from 
left, and Chris 
Manz '04, 
co-directors 
of PERSA, and 
Hayden Madry 
‘04, work with 
hospital staff in 
Dar es Salaam 


sociate dean Russell Holloway, he started the program. 

“The AIDS epidemic in sub-Saharan Africa has warrant- 
ed emergency status,’ Shah says. “There's so much to be 
done.” PERSA interns found that out for themselves last 
summer. Hayden Madry '04 studied the economic impact 
of HIV/AIDS on two national corporations in Dar es Salaam. 
“HIV/AIDS has clearly had a devastating economic impact 
in this part of the world,” says Madry. “But | wanted to look 
closely at the numbers. | wanted to observe how exactly 
workers perceive productivity losses and how management 
deals with HIV/AIDS in the workplace.” 

Madly, like the other five PERSA interns, was paired 
with a Tanzanian student from a college in Dar es Salaam 
for the duration of his study. “It would have been nearly 
impossible to obtain [research] results without Andreus 
[Nshala]—even if | could speak fluent Swahili. I'd come to 
what seemed like a complete impasse—some sort of 
cultural barrier—and he'd navigate us through with ease.” 

—Patrick Adams 


Months later, I was back in that Western 
world, back at Duke, thoroughly surrounded, 
once again, by an embarrassment of resources. 
It was September, inauguration weekend. 
Speaking as part of a panel on global health 
at the Bryan Center was the director of Duke’s 
Human Vaccine Institute, Bart Haynes. 
Haynes, Frederic M. Hanes Professor of med- 
icine, has devoted his career to the search 
for an HIV vaccine. 

In 2001, at age fifty-four, Haynes visited 
Africa for the first time and, for the first time, 
witnessed the true extent of the pandemic. 
“The trip fundamentally changed my view 
of the world,” he told me. “I saw the effects 
the AIDS, TB, and malaria epidemics were 
having in Africa, and it struck me that the 
disparity [between Africa and the U.S.] is 
too great for our global society to be stable.” 
Haynes decided to alter his mission. Rather 
than continue to work solely on HIV, he re- 
solved to pursue a trivalent vaccine that 
would provide immunization against all of the 
Big Three: TB, malaria, and HIV. “I wanted 
to work on those bottlenecks that have been 
stumping researchers for years,” he said. “I 
decided to forego the ‘safer’ research and to 
risk failure by tackling these seemingly im- 
possible-to-solve problems.” 

That day, Haynes called “inadequate” the 
response of pharmaceutical companies and 
governments to the threat of infectious dis- 
eases. “It has fallen to academic partnerships 
to develop an AIDS vaccine,” he told the 
audience. “Universities should embrace the 
philosophy of research with service.” 

And, there again was that phrase: “re- 
search with service.” It had been so palpable 
in Moshi, so glaringly obvious as I watched 
Thielman on the wards or Chu caring for 
the rural sick. Less apparent, though, was its 
manifestation on campus. I went looking for 
its source; I asked which department was 
responsible and whose idea it was in the first 
place. And perhaps it’s a testament to the 
campus culture, to an ethos without begin- 
ning or end and bound within no school or 
discipline, that I found no answers. It is sim- 
ply part of the fabric of the place, it seems. 
And it always has been. 

“Other scientists ask me why I am trying to 
work on vaccines that have been so difficult to 
develop,” Haynes told me recently. “And my 
answer to them is this: “These are. the greatest 
pandemics the modern world has faced. 
Why are you not working on them?’” 


For a gallery of additional images: 
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have seen the future, and it is heavily 
caffeinated. This warm fall night, the Wed 





nesday alter a stretched out election, 1S 
looking | 


even as it’s barely beginning for students. 





ke an endless evening for me 


\t my fueling station, the Bryan Center’s 


smoothie bar, | request the “Energy Booster.” 





| he Casniel ells Me, “A lot ot pee ple ask fol 





the Energy Booster, but that’s just a supple 

ment.” So | give her a fuller order, a smoothie 

decorously dubbed “Peachy Pineapple,” which 

is advertised as containing some indecipher- 

able minerals, an array of potent-sounding 

vitamins, and—topping the ingredients list 
caffeine. 

I am out to prove a theory—that Duke is 
inculcating its students into a lifestyle of 
sleep deprivation. All of us went through the 
experience of dorm revelry at odd hours, of a 
major study project propelling an all-nighter. 
Now, has the occasional sleep interruption 
become the expected sleep routine? 

Sleeplessness is “a caricature of the expec- 
tations” of super-achieving students, says 
Larry Moneta, vice president for student af- 
fairs. They are programmed to be busy, he 
says, and sleep isn’t an important item on 
their achievement agendas. A new book, 
Numbers, offers the finding that the average 


museum visitor spent ten seconds in front of 


a painting in 1987, and spent just three sec- 
onds a decade later. That statistic of a culture 
on the run speaks to this generation. 

Theirs are lives without pause; they are 
hyperactive and hyper-linked. As high-school 
students, 80 percent of them, by current es- 
timates, spent evenings and weekends in 
organized activities. In college, their date 
books show meetings extending through ten 
o’clock or eleven o’clock at night, or later. 
One freshman tells me about a review ses- 
sion for a math course at one o'clock in the 
morning. Last year’s senior class included 
334 students with double majors. According 
to registrar Bruce Cunningham, 418 students 
set to graduate this spring have declared sec- 
ond or third majors—though, when gradua- 
tion comes around, he says, it’s likely that 
some of those students won’t fulfill their 
intentions. 

Jim Clack, director of counseling and psy- 
chological services (CAPS), cites studies 
showing that, in the last dozen years, the 
number of sleep-deprived college students 


across the country has doubled. That’s de- 
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Sleepless in Southgate 


Couch crasher: napping in the Bryan Center 





Living the Lat 


By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


In the last dozen years, the number of sleep-deprived college 
students across the country has doubled. 
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spite the phenomenon of “power napping,” 
which, in the Duke context, has students 
catching up on their sleep in places like 
Perkins Library, the Bryan Center, and the 
East Campus-West Campus bus. There’s no 
one-size-fits-all prescription for how much 
sleep a student will need, though most peo- 
ple seem to need between seven and nine 
hours. “Students arrive at Duke, and one 
really interesting thing happens,” Clack 
says. “They start going to bed at two o’clock 
and three o’clock in the morning; they start 
to become sleep deprived right away.” 

They reach their sleepy states owing to 
familiar and not-so-familiar factors. Many of 
them never shared a bedroom at home, so 
they have a hard time dealing with the dis- 
tractions of a noisy hall or even a roommate 
with different sleeping habits. These stu- 
dents have been raised to be good rules-fol- 
lowers, and finally they feel freed up from the 
rules-bound routine of high school. They’re 
keen on plugging into a social network. 
Thanks to the Internet and the cell phone, 
that social network stretches across space 
and time; it is elastic and inexhaustible. 

The pervasiveness of sleep deprivation 
across Duke is fairly recent, says history pro- 
fessor Peter Wood. Wood, who has taught at 
Duke thirty years, talks about an “epidemic” 
of sleeplessness. “It’s in the category with 
binge drinking and bulimia. It’s taken us a 
long time to recognize this, because, obvi- 
ously, its effects aren’t as public and dramat- 
ic,” he says. “The funny thing about sleep dep- 
rivation is that you can actually go to class 
and keep your eyes open and take notes and 
even answer yes-or-no questions. But in 
terms of having a vigorous discussion, where 
you're responding impromptu to people’s 
comments and observations, that becomes 
much tougher.” 

If you ask students—as I asked sixteen of 
them in a journalism seminar—late-night 
life is pretty tough, or pretty long. From this 
informal sleep survey, I learned that the av- 
erage amount of sleep they had had the pre- 
vious night was six hours. Several reported 
four hours. Most went to bed between two 
and three o’clock in the morning. Some were 
awake until 4:30 or later. What’s the longest 
that they’d gone without sleep? The most 
extreme response was, “Five days, all in Lilly 
Library during exam week last spring, writing 
a thirty-page term paper and two eight-page 
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papers, and studying for a three-hour exam.” 
One student pointed to four sleepless days, 
“aided by Adderral.” Another, close behind, 
answered, “Three days—big mistake.” 

It seems cleat how these students stay 
awake. In the survey, all of them said they 
consume caffeine-laden drinks, mostly cof 
fee and Diet Cokes up to eight a day. For 


several weeks this fall, Alpine Bagels, a food 


three hours every day; the freshman had ad 
ditional cell-phone time with her boyfriend 
and her high school friends. If those weren't 
always late-night exchanges, Clack suggests, 
they forced the student into late-night study 
habits. 

[he computer is at least as much a late- 
night distraction as the cell phone. Respond- 


Ing tO my survey, students made statements 


Dorm dynamics discourage 
an early-to-bed routine. 
Says a student who wakes 
up for crew practice, 

“The few times | tried to 

go to sleep at ten or eleven, 
I didn’t have much luck.” 


Night shift: hanging out in the TV lounge, in the hallway, 
or behind a poker face, like freshman Chris Ehlinger, opposite 





franchise in the West Campus Union, dis- 
played table tents promoting Red Bull, a 
super-caffeinated drink. The slogan: “No- 
body ever wishes they’d slept more during 
college.” 

Now and again, most students do seem to 
yearn for better rest. But just why they stay 
awake as much as they do is a more complex 
issue. Many of them, of course, are hooked 
on communications technology. They’re talk- 
ing into cell phones at all hours of the day, 
and night. Wood sees the cell phone as “the 
replacement for the cigarette,” a fixation 
that’s hardly necessary but is powerfully se- 
ductive. Clack says he once counseled a fresh- 
man who talked with her mother by phone 
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like, “I am likely to be on my computer until 
right before I sleep.” One reported alternating 
between “doing papers” and “playing Yahoo 
Pool” on the computer. Others had the habit 


of “reading every story on ESPN.com—and 





I mean every story,” or spending “a good 
hour checking my horoscope.” A typical com- 
ment was, “I talk on Instant Messenger, most 
likely between the hours of eleven o’clock at 
night and one o’clock in the morning.” 
Such electronic exuberance is confirmed 
in the snapshots of the campus over twenty- 
four hours provided by Robert Currier, di- 
rector of data communications in Duke’s 
Office of Information Technology. Currier’s 
data track the aggregate electronic traffic on 


campus, including peer-to-peer file sharing, 
as well as electronic mail. The highest data 
flow coming in and going out is from about 
nine o’clock at night to just before midnight. 
But there’s steady traffic until four o’clock in 
the morning. The only really quiescent peri- 
od is between four o’clock and six o’clock in 
the morning. 

From his office at the seat of power, be- 
hind “Danger, High Voltage” signs, Aurel 
Selezeanu M.B.A. 94, Duke’s assistant di- 
rector for electrical Services, confirms that 
this is a powered-up environment. His ener- 
gy-use graphs of East Campus show that the 
peak time for activities in the dorms is mid- 
night. From there an energy-use decline sets 
in. What that probably means, he says, is 
that students are leaving the dorms for a few 
hours; his graphs show an upward spike 


around 2:30 in the morning. 
On this Wednesday night, around ten 
o'clock, the Bryan Center is mirroring its day- 





time dynamics. Students tap away at e-mail 
stations, fixate on laptop computers, and 
cluster in small study groups. The campus 
McDonald’s, next door to the smoothie bar, 
is closed so that a drain line can be replaced. 
“Thank you for supporting the progress at 
Duke University,” reads a sign alongside the 
golden arches. 

I make my own progress to the Wilson 
Recreation Center, which produces signs of 
more student activity—students in a slow- 
motion tai chi class and a fast-paced social- 
dance class, students confronting various 
exercise machines (including one treadmill 
walker talking on her cell phone) and swim- 
ming in each of the lap pool’s eight lanes. 

Nearby, on Clocktower Quad, there’s 
another display of athleticism. A delivery- 
man for Cinelli’s—which boasts among its 
offerings “famous pizza, calzones, and things” 
—is making a mad rush to a dorm. Clutch- 
ing a famous pizza, or at least a pizza about 
to find an appreciative audience, he tells me 
that delivery on campus extends to one 
o’clock in the morning. “A lot of people are 
up studying late,” he says. And a lot of peo- 


ple are fueling their studying with food. Jim 
Wulforst, director of dining services, says 
that a year’s revenue for campus delivery 
comes to about $2.5 million. (Dining Services 
gets a percentage when students use their 
food points for deliveries.) Most of that is for 
business between the hours of eight o’clock 
at night and three o’clock in the morning. 
The business of late-night studying is cen- 
tered in Perkins Library. One yawning un- 


dergraduate is applying his yellow highlight- 
ing pen to an essay called “Trading Across 
Time and Space.” Another student is poring 
over an almanac of Greece, 1905-07. The 
computer cluster is jammed. There, a stu- 
dent is intent on bonding. For an impending 
chemistry test, he’s reviewing chemical- 
bonding energy; the test is scheduled for 
seven o'clock the next morning, the only 
common time, it seems, to gather all the stu- 
dents enrolled in every section of the course. 
Another is working on a paper about com- 
fort food; she says she likes the free printer 
and the immediate access to library materials. 
Just upstairs, by the Gothic Reading Room, 
a student is chewing on his own comfort food, 


a peanut-butter cookie. He estimates that 
he'll be studying psychology until midnight. 

It isn’t quite that late when I reach the 
fringes of East Campus, which 
freshman campus—presumably has its own 


as an all- 





psychology. About a half-dozen female stu- 
dents are painting the East Campus bridge. 
Amid a jumble of painted, pointed, and po- 
litical messages (“France is Kerry country,” 
“No Botox”), they’re advertising a Saturday 


off-campus party that, they expect, will draw 
traditionally white, black, and Latino frater- 
nities and sororities. 

East Campus’ Trinity Café is packed with 
freshmen clutching their cell phones, inhab- 
iting their iPod worlds, and cradling their 
laptops. There are table tents all around— 
here, courtesy not of a drink product line 
but of the Duke Annual Fund. They display 
quotes from movies. One has a message that’s 
just right for the night’s mission: “This will 
be fun. We’ll stay up late, swapping manly 
stories, and in the morning ... I’m making 
waffles.” On an average weekday, less than 
half the freshman class will show up for a 
breakfast of waffles or whatever at the Mar- 


ketplace, next door, and mostly between nine 
and eleven o’clock. 

At a freshman residence hall, Southgate, I 
find sophomore resident adviser Matt Dear- 
born. It’s just after eleven o’clock and Dear- 
born, just back from a campus performance 
of Rent and facing up to his reading assign- 
ment in Ulysses, introduces me around the 
dorm. Even as the faculty resident, Anthony 


Kelley, assistant professor of music, announ- 





ces, “I have to turn in now,” Southgate is en- 
ergized. 

In the lounge, several students are clus- 
tered as the Tonight Show is finishing its 
evening course. Jay Leno is asking people on 
the street to complete aphorisms, including 
“Early to bed, early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and...” It’s clear that any 
wisdom in these surroundings won’t come 
from early bedtimes. A larger group of stu- 
dents is intensely engaged in Texas Hold 
‘Em, a popular brand of poker on campus. 
They’re not very communicative with a visi- 
tor. Just beyond that group, enjoying a slice 
of pizza, Walker Fulks is juggling his course- 
work in math, Russian literature, history, 
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ind chemistry. A possible pre-med, he says 


he’ll be studying until three o’clock in the 
morning. Fulks—asleep this morning at four 
o'clock, up at 7:30 jugeles nighttime gath 


erings of the Campus Crusade, two-hour 
wractices for club water polo, and house 
council meetings at 10:30 p.m. He says he 
spends a half-hour to an hour every night on 
is cell phone with family and friends. 
Room 323 has a message scrawled on a dis 
lay board, “The Room That Doesn’t Sleep,” 
which could serve as a dorm-wide motto. 
There, Devon Clarke is vigorously engaged 


n video-game action. Down the hall, about 





en students mingle in what is nominally a 
triple room. Zach Robbins is absorbed in a 
game of online poker—‘“not for real money,” 
he points out. “I can play for hours. It’s the 
biggest time-waste thing I do.” But even if 
he weren't so absorbed, the dynamics of the 
dorm would hardly permit an early-to-bed 
routine. “People are in the hall until three 
o'clock the morning,” he says, and they’re 
engaged in imaginative pursuits like “Wall 
Ball,” which is “racquetball without the rac- 
quet,” as he describes it. “I don’t have the 
motivation to go to sleep.” 

At least one third-floor resident does have 
motivation to go to sleep. Jerry Chen is a 
member of the crew team, and, as he puts it, 
“Crew is pretty challenging as far as getting 
enough sleep.” During the fall season, he has 
practice at five o’clock in the morning every 
Monday and Wednesday, afternoon practice 
on other weekdays, and practice at nine in 
the morning on Saturday. “I usually go to sleep 
after midnight, making those five o’clock 
practices pretty hard to wake up for,” he says. 
“The few times I tried to go to sleep at ten or 
eleven, | didn’t have much luck. People were 
talking or playing music in the hall. For the 
past semester, I have been constantly tired, 
taken a lot of naps, and fallen asleep in my 
classes a few times. If I didn’t take naps, it 
would have probably been worse.” 

Maybe it’s getting worse. Dearborn, the 
R.A., 


mates have become hooked on a new video 


tells me some days later that his hall 


game, which is keeping them awake past five 
o'clock in the morning. The game is called 
Halo 2; it pits space marines against aliens in 
a graphically dazzling display. Reportedly it 
had sales of $125 million in its first twenty- 
four hours on the market—the biggest single- 
day debut in entertainment history, eclipsing 
even Hollywood blockbusters. 


These students, and their peers beyond the 


freshman dorm, show varying assessments of 


the effects of sleep deprivatic mn. Respondents 
in my classroom survey noted feeling “pun- 


chy,” “moody,” “grumpy,” or “irritable,” or be- 
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Electronic evening: freshman Jack Tao 
at his laptop, above; video gaming, below; 
senior Chris Sanders, right, on his cell 





ing “just altogether out of it.” In doing school- 


work, as they variously put it, my attention 
span is affected”; “I just can’t stay focused”; 
and “I eventually crash and end up sleeping 
through a bunch of my classes.” One student 
observed, “My 8:30 a.m. class is fifteen zom- 
bies trying to discuss Renaissance poetry.” 
Another offered a perspective on causes and 
consequences alike: “If I slept more, I’d do 
worse in school, because I wouldn’t get every- 
thing done. Usually my sleep deprivation is 
due to academics.” 

And one respondent resisted the notion 
that sleeplessness influences interactions with 
others. As this student sees it, the larger 
point is that social life inspires sleeplessness. 





Students who visit the counseling center, 
says Jim Clack, are asked about their sleep- 
ing habits. Lack of sleep contributes to de- 
pression, he says. “If you’re anxious, it will 
make you more anxious. If you’re depressed, 
it will make you more depressed. And in 
general, the number of students who we see, 
and who are presenting difficult and severe 
emotional problems, has skyrocketed.” 

The sleep drive is a biological imperative 
that can be fought but not conquered, says 
Bill Wohlgemuth, a research psychologist in 
Duke’s Sleep Disorders Clinic. Ignoring that 
imperative will compromise cognitive abili- 
ties, including learning, remembering, pay- 
ing attention, and concentrating. “Io be 
sleep-deprived and then try to learn is very 
difficult. It’s harder to make a decision, it’s 
harder to figure out a complex problem.” Ifa 
student sits through class in an adequately 
rested state, and then sets out to process the 
material while sleep-deprived, that, too, spells 
trouble. “If you're pulling an all-nighter, that’s 
not going to be a beneficial way of studying, 
because you are not going to be able to re- 
member the material as well,” Wohlgemuth 
says. “One good thing that happens when 





you're sleeping is a clearing-out process. Your 
mind gets rid of all the irrelevant stuff, all 
the stuff that’s not important, and it zones in 
on the important stuff.” 


He compares the burden of sleeplessness 


to another convention of student life—the 
burden of dragging around a backpack. 
“Your level of sleepiness is how heavy the 
backpack is. Every minute that you're going 
through your day, every minute that you're 
awake, there’s a new stone being dropped in 
the backpack. So throughout the day, it’s 
getting heavier and heavier.” You may not 
feel the weight of the “backpack,” because 
an internal clock, a sense that when it’s day- 
time, the body needs to be awake, will kick 
in—the equivalent of “helping hands” that 
lighten the burden. But the internal clock, 
like the helping hands, will wear down. “At a 
certain point in the day, the helping hands 
are telling you, ‘All right, let me get a little 
bit of a breather here.’ And then by the end 
of the day, the helping hands say, ‘See ya,’ 
and then you crash.” 

In my campus rounds, I find myself ready 
to crash by two o’clock in the morning. A 
bastion of late-night activity, the third-floor 
office of The Chronicle, is going strong. The 
editor, Karen Hauptman, a junior, is editing 
copy in the pre-electronic-age fashion, using 
a red pen. She anticipates finishing her du- 
ties around four o’clock. The sports editor, 
Jake Poses, also a junior, says he hasn’t slept 
for forty-eight hours. “I’m not being too ar- 
ticulate. I’m tired.” As I leave, someone 
shouts, “I want to go home!” 

Before I go home, I land at Rick’s Diner 
on West Campus, which is open twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week. The students 





chewing on biscuits and hash-browns, or 
feeding off a supply of e-mail messages, or, in 
one case, digesting the substance of a psy- 
chology textbook, seem to find it strange to be 
asked why they’re here at this hour. It’s the 


only place where they can find food, they 
say. And there’s the luxury of the wireless 
connection. Wulforst of Duke dining reports 
that in the last academic year, Rick’s Diner 
brought in just under a million dollars. 
Eighty percent of that business occurred 
between ten o’clock at night and four 
o’clock in the morning. 

Are students going to shake off sleepless- 
ness after they graduate from Rick’s to their 
neighborhood diner? Perhaps. But in the 
professions they’re destined to join, working 


“To be sleep-deprived and 


then try to learn is very 
difficult. It’s harder to make a 
decision, it’s harder to figure 
out a complex problem.” 





hard, without the intrusion of sleep, is a badge 
of honor. Jessica Moulton 799, an associate 
with McKinsey & Company, says that the 
consulting firm’s most recent professional- 
development day focused on stress release. 
“The major topics,” she says, “included the 
perils of getting by on five hours of sleep, 
whether it is possible to ‘make up’ time on the 
weekend, and how sleep deprivation speeds 
the aging process—not at all a concern to 
college students, but it rapidly becomes 
something you start to think about.” 

“Without question, sleep deprivation is a 
major issue for consultants,” Moulton says. 
The problem becomes more acute once peo- 
ple have spouses and then, even more so, 
children for whom they feel responsible, she 
adds. “Many people in my firm are sending 
e-mails out from their laptops or their Black- 
Berrys at midnight, and then again while on 
the way to the airport at six o’clock in the 
morning.” 

When students look back on their earlier 
years, they see that they were programmed 
to be busy. When they look ahead, they see 
more of the same. And that’s what I think 
about—a world that’s almost constantly, if 
barely, awake—when I unfold the newest 
map included in National Geographic. It shows 
the Earth at night. The United States, as the 
map key says, is glowing with abandon. I find 
myself trying to zero-in on North Carolina. 
And I wonder whether Duke’s campus at 
night will keep getting brighter and brighter, 


longer and longer. 
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“| sense that humans have 
an urge to map—and that this 
mapping instinct, like our 
opposable thumbs, is part of 
what makes us human...” 


—— 
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Images from You Are Here: Personal Geographies and Other Maps of the Imagination by Katharine Harmon 
(Princeton Architectural Press, 2004) 
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CHARTING THE IMAGINATION 


Terra Incognita 


s a youngster, in the bedroom I 
shared with my sister, | came to 
know intimately the ceiling of the 
room where I was supposed to be 
napping. I stared upward for hours, making 
out forms of imagined countries in the 
water-stained plaster. Why was | seeing 
international borders even before I knew 
the meaning of the concept? It was a natu- 
ral way to pass the time and kept my rest- 
less imagination engaged far beyond the 
bedroom while my body got the rest my 
mother thought it needed. 

Maps intrigue us, perhaps none more 
than those that ignore mapping conven- 
tions. These are maps that find their 
essence in some other goal than just taking 
us from point A to point B. They are a 
vehicle for the imagination, fueled up and 
ready to go. We look at these maps, and 
our minds know just what to do: take the 
information and extrapolate from it a place 
where they can leap, play, gambol—with- 
out that distant province of our being, the 
body, dragging them down. 

Of course, part of what fascinates us when 
looking at a map is inhabiting the mind of 
its maker, considering that particular terrain 
of imagination overlaid with those unique 
contour lines of experience. If 1 had mapped 
that landscape, we ask ourselves, what 
would I have chosen to show, and how 
would I have shown it? The coded visual 
language of maps is one we all know, but in 





making maps of our worlds we each have 
our own dialect. 

I map, therefore I am: This could be the 
motto for the contributors to this book. 
You Are Here is my own personal proof of 

Map of My Day by Sara Fanelli, 1995 the mapping instinct: an idiosyncratic col- 
The artist charts various facets of a child’s world and lection of maps that transcend the norm, 
inspires kids to create maps of their own — either because of the mapmaker’s personal 
viewpoint, or sense of humor, or ingenuity, 
or all of the above. These are maps of the 
imagination, as all maps are, only more so. 





—Excerpted from the introduction to You 
| Are Here: Personal Geographies and Other 
Hoghbacks Back to Back by Leo Saul Berk, 2002 Maps of the Imagination, by Katharine 


A three-dimensional topographical map made from Harmon ’82. Copyright Princeton Architec- 
| sheets of plywood selected for their grain patterns tural Press, 2004. Used with permission. 
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Fields on a Map (Meschers, Gironde) 
by Ellsworth Kelly, 1950 
Inspired by the top. graphical 
orids of cultivated fields that 
the artist saw while living in 
France; another story claims 

he found a map in a Paris 
bookstall and transcribed its 


routes to create a grid form 


right, Peralta Stone Maps 
artist and date unknown 
Treasure maps discovered 
in Arizona near the 
Superstition Mountains 


far right, Michigan 

by K.E Korten, 1947 

From The United States Series, 
commissioned by the Container 
Corporation of America 


United States of America 

(Maps Drawn by Las Vegas Teenagers) 
by Kim Dingle, 1991 

The artist asked American 


students to draw outlines of 


their country, then painted 


the resulting images 
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Composite Group Dream Map, Night of 23/24 August by Susan Hiller, 1974 


The artist invited ten participants to sleep outdoors for three nights in the Hampshire countryside, where 


there’s a proliferation of fairy rings, circles of marasmius oreades mushrooms. According to myth, after 
sleeping inside one, you are granted entry to fairyland. The participants collaborated on a notations system 
for recording their dreams (examples, right), and each morning they mapped the events and structures they 
encountered while dreaming. Hiller then superimposed the maps to create a collective dream map. 
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Manhattan by Howard Horowitz, 1997 


It took the author, an environmental studies professor, fiepeed op ie 
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A Dog’s Idea of the 
Ideal Country Estate 
by John Held Jr., 1920s 
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A Symbolic Head by Arthur Merton, 1879 


Like other phrenologists of his time, Merton believed that “psychologic 





physiognomy is the only art by which all the powers of the Intellect, 
Affection, and the Will can be thoroughly and accurately measured. 
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A Humorous Diplomatic Atlas of Europe and Asia (detail) by Kisaburo Ohara, 1904 
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Shan map relating to a border dispute between (British) Burma and China along the Nam Mao River 
artist and date unknown 
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With Atlantis and Alvif, a scientist explores underwater frontiers, encounterin 


t is 7:53 a.m., and Peter Etnoyer ’88, 
M.E.M ’OlL is just moments away from 
his first dive in the deep-sea submersible 
Alvin. The sun—long up but only partially 
piercing the thin morning fog—promises 
another brilliant day on the Gulf of Alas- 
ka. With only a light breeze and little 
swell, it is a peaceful morning. Sleepy sci- 
entists mill around the deck of the R/V At 
lantis, talking in small groups over muted 
clanks as the Alvin team adds steel weight 
stacks to the base of the sub. 

Near the starboard railing, Etnoyer is 
doing his Elvis impersonation, popping 
onto his toes and flashing a bright-eyed, 
dimpled smile. His dance routine is meant 
to show off the strength of the shiny white, 
steel-toed, Wrangler tennis shoes that 
gleam below his rolled-up, gray jeans. Steel- 
toed shoes are the only kind of footwear 
allowed on the fantail (rear work deck) of 
the Atlantis during Alvin operations. By 
the afternoon, Etnoyer’s shoes would be 
scribbled over in brightly colored perma- 
nent marker, part of his initiation as a first- 
time diver that also involved buckets of 
icy water and assorted food products. 

“Here we go, down to zee bot-tem. We 
are in search of zee beeg bamboo coh-ral,” 
Etnoyer says in his best Pepé Le Pew imi- 
tation, brandishing a piece of bamboo coral 
skeleton that he is carrying for luck. 

The ship’s horn sounds—the cue for 
the divers to enter the Alvin. Etnoyer fol- 
lows the pilot up the narrow metal staircase 
on the side of the massive hydraulic A- 
frame that will hoist the Alvin off the deck 
of the Atlantis. On the platform at the top 
of the stairs, Etnoyer removes his dancing 
shoes (socks only in the Alvin). He turns 
just before entering the sub, flashes his 
Hollywood smile at the collection of sci- 
entists and crew on the deck below, and 
intones in his best Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger voice, “We'll be back!” 

Etnoyer is one of four main scientists— 
principal investigators (PI.’s)—awarded 
grants by the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration’s Office of Ocean 
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Exploration that enabled them to partici- 
pate in a twenty-five-day research expe- 
dition aboard the research vessel Atlantis 
last summer. (Created in 2001, the Office of 
Ocean Exploration is the hub of NOAA's 
activities to explore and map the farthest 
reaches of the world’s oceans.) 

The Atlantis, the 274-foot floating home 
of the DSV Alvin (deep submergence ve- 
hicle)—best known for its role in the ex- 
ploration of Titanic—is one of the premier 
vessels operated by the Woods Hole Ocean- 
ographic Institution. Etnoyer and the other 
scientists aboard the Atlantis are using the 
Alvin to study five unexplored seamounts 
—underwater volcanoes that are part of 
the Kodiak-Bowie Chain. This seamount 
chain stretches across a 400-mile section 
of the Northeast Pacific, from the Aleu- 
tian Trench off Kodiak Island to an area 
just west of the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Some of the scientists on this mission are 
studying the origin and age of the sea- 
mounts while others, like Etnoyer, are 
concentrating on the deep-sea corals and 
other marine life that are found on the 
seamounts. I am aboard as the expedi- 
tion’s Web coordinator, documenting the 
mission through daily science logs, photo- 
graphs, and video posted on the Web. 

The largest seamounts in the Gulf of 
Alaska rise over 3,000 meters—almost 
two miles—above the sea floor and act as 
islands for marine life in an otherwise bar- 
ren deep-sea desert. Despite freezing temp- 
eratures, a total lack of light, and low levels 
of dissolved oxygen in the water around 
them, many seamounts support veritable 
forests of deep-sea corals and sponges. 
Each of the coral colonies—the individual 
trees in the coral forests—are in turn home 
to an entire community of invertebrates, 
such as shrimp, sea stars, polychaete worms, 
and crabs. Today, diving to 450 meters on 
Dickins Seamount, Etnoyer hopes to find 
an abundance of bamboo corals. 

In the lab later that afternoon, after 
he has recovered from his icy initiation 
and changed out of his sopping clothes, 
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and after the scientists’ excitement over the 
day’s samples has subsided, Etnoyer and his 
assistant Aurélie Shapiro M.E.M. ’O1 struggle 
to move a bamboo coral that is more than 
two-feet wide and dripping clear mucous. In 
her life as a landlubber, Shapiro works for 
NOAA in the Special Projects Office of the 
National Ocean Service, where she special- 
izes in satellite mapping of shallow-water 
coral reefs and other marine habitats. 
“Okay, grab your toothbrushes and start 
scrubbing!” Etnoyer is much more excited 
about the task at hand than Shapiro and 
Shinobu Okano, a NOAA student intern who 
is working with Shapiro as Etnoyer’s second 
assistant. These two will have the pleasure 
of scrubbing the fleshy tissue and mucous 
(nicknamed ectoplasm after the goo in Ghost- 
busters, which had been screened in the At- 
lantis’ movie lounge the night before) from 
the bamboo coral’s calcareous skeleton. 
When I join Shapiro and Okano outside on 
the deck twenty minutes later to document 


their work, both have abandoned their mea- 
ger tools and are up to their elbows in brown 
coral goo. I watch from a safe distance as 
their efforts reveal the beautiful ivory skele- 
tal structure of the coral. Bony calcareous 
segments, each a few inches long, are con- 
nected by dark, gorgonin disks—similar in 
composition to deer hooves—to create what 
appear to be the branches of an eerie skele- 
ton tree. This specimen, Isadella n.sp, is the 
most ubiquitous genera of bamboo coral at 
shallow depths in the Gulf of Alaska. 

Deep-sea bamboo corals are from the sub- 
class Octocorallia, a collection of soft corals, 
sea fans, and other similar colonial animals 
that are distinguished by the eight feather- 
like (pinnate), nonretractile tentacles that 
surround the mouth of each polyp. Each in- 
dividual coral colony (tree) comprises thou- 
sands of individual coral polyps; these polyps 
form the fleshy, living sheath that covers the 
bony coral skeleton. 

Elongated polyps up to several inches long 
form a hula skirt around the base (trunk) of 
each bamboo coral colony. Underwater video 
from Alvin shows these “sweeper tentacles” 
billowing in the currents. Etnoyer says he sus- 
pects that these polyps may be packed with 
harpoon-like stinging cells called nemato- 
cysts, similar to those found in jelly fish. 

Once Shapiro and Okano have cleaned 
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the Isadella skeleton, it will be dried, pho- 
tographed, and scrutinized in the lab. After 
the cruise, this and other prime specimens 
from the expedition will be shipped to the 
Smithsonian Institution, where Etnoyer has 
been studying deep-sea corals for the last 
two years. 


t breakfast time, the Atlantis’ mess is 
an intersection of smells: freshly baked 
muffins and eggs from the kitchen, 
sweat and grease from the engineers 


just coming off their shifts, the clean smell of 


Irish Spring from those who have started 
their day with the bars of soap that are stan- 
dard issue in each cabin of the ship. 

From my over-the-pancake vantage on 
one of our first mornings out of Seattle, Et- 
noyer and Shapiro strike me as poster chil- 
dren for a new school of applied marine sci- 
ence. Bright, creative, and keeping the rest 
of us at the table in stitches, this dynamic 
duo turns the old stereotype of nerdy, intro- 


he name “cold room” is misleading— 

it is absolutely freezing in here! The 

small metal room looks like a meat 

locker. It is empty, save for a large, white 
laboratory table and a few buckets of seawa- 
ter, and there’s a strange salty-sweet smell 
that I can’t quite place. Etnoyer doesn’t seem 
to notice the cold, even though he is wear- 
ing far fewer layers than I am. Before him on 
the table are a dissecting microscope and a 
half-dozen petri dishes with coral clippings 
of various shapes and colors. He cycles 
through the samples, placing one on the 
lighted platform under the scope just long 
enough to glance through the eyepieces and 
mutter something that is inaudible over the 
noisy refrigerator fan. 

“Jeffrey Polyp,” he sings out suddenly in a 
Yiddish accent, stepping back from the scope. 
“T can’t get these things in focus.” He is using a 
digital camera to photograph the magnified 
coral polyps and sclerites. Sclerites are spindly, 
crystal-like calcareous bones that are found 


Each of the coral colonies—the individual trees in the coral forests— 
are in turn home to an entire community of invertebrates, such as shrimp, 
sea stars, polychaete worms, and crabs. 


verted scientists on its head. Etnoyer is a 
master of comical accents and facial expres- 
sions and has a charisma that he can turn on 
like a light. Fueled by fresh fruit, pancakes, 
and the excitement of a new adventure, he 
is in rare form this morning. 

“Dohh... I just keep thinking of more 
things that I forgot. Tick, tick, tick,” says 
Etnoyer, extending a finger for each forgot- 
ten item. 

“Like what?” Shapiro asks, with a mouth- 
ful of eggs. She’s already in the habit of late 
nights at the computer and last-minute 
breakfast appearances. This morning, she 
displays a prominent set of bed lines on her 
left cheek. 

“Shampoo, for one. I guess it’s Irrrish 
Sprrring for me,” Etnoyer trills. His hair 
looks like he might have washed it with Irish 
Spring this morning, or not at all. The blond 
ponytail that I remember from our time 
together in graduate school is long gone; in 
its place is a mussy, almost spiky bed head. 
But it fits—with his black, polyester, Adidas 
warm-up pants, and his square, brown GQ 
glasses, it’s easy to imagine Etnoyer as com- 
fortable at some trendy café near his home 
in L.A. as he is on this ship. (He lost his 
glasses two days later over the starboard side 
of the ship. His comment: “Oh well, now I 
have eyes at the bottom of the sea.”) 


inside the coral polyps and in the fleshy tis- 
sue (coenenchyme) between polyps. Sclerites 
of different shapes are given names like rods, 
clubs, needles, and thorn-stars, and while 
each species of deep-sea coral has a dozen or 
more different shapes of sclerites, all of the 
species within a given genus exhibit similar 
sclerites. Sclerite morphology—categorizing 
sclerite shape and size—is one of the key 
modes of description used to identify differ- 
ent coral species. 

Traditional taxonomic classification of 
deep-sea corals is based on a combination of 
branching morphology (the branching pat- 
tern of the tree-like coral colony), polyp re- 
tractability, and sclerite morphology. Tra- 
ditional taxonomy is now augmented by ge- 
netic analysis, but contemporary genetic 
advances have yet to eclipse the traditional 
methods. 

“Back in the day, all of the scientists on a 
cruise like this would have amazing illustra- 
tors,” Etnoyer tells me. “Art—sketching— 
was part of old biology curricula. Some of 
the best old-timers at the Smithsonian are 
the guys whose drawings our coral taxono- 
my is based on. That’s why these pictures are 
so important.” He readjusts the mini-halo- 
gen under the backlit petri dish. 

“All those guys ever saw was dead, dried- 
up coral.” 


Scientific illustration may be a dying art, 
but there are new digital photography and 
videography techniques that, judging from 
Etnoyer’s almost imperceptible adjustments 


of the microscope-mounted camera, re- 
quire their own artistry. Many of the photo- 
graphs that he has taken on this cruise are 
the first-ever photo documentation of live 
polyps for certain deep-sea coral species. 





“For every coral sample that we send to 
the Smithsonian, we want to be able to send 
video taken from the Alvin’s on-board 
cameras of that species alive, in situ,” he 
says. “The museum exhibits of the future 
will be multi-media.” 





That’s where Etnoyer’s background—an 
unusual blend of arts and science—comes 
in. He majored in English as a Duke under- 
eraduate. At the same time, he was one of 
the first participants in a certificate pro- 
gram in film and video. This early exposure 
was the beginning of a decade-long stint in 
the film industry. After five years doing 
camera work on feature films in California, 
he moved back to the Northeast, where he 
spent another five years directing commer- 
cials and music videos in Philadelphia and 
New York. As his success in the film indus- 
try grew, so did the disposable income that 
allowed him to go scuba diving. And the 
more Etnoyer went diving, the more his 
boyhood fascination with marine science 
was revived. 

Etnoyer says he knew he wanted to inte- 
grate two very different disciplines, marine 
biology and physical oceanography, even 
before he enrolled in the Coastal Environ- 
mental Management program at the Ni- 
cholas School. “I started working on my 
master’s project, studying larval dispersal in 
the Philippines and ocean circulation pat- 
terns in the Caribbean, the day I walked 
through the door.” 

During his first year at Duke, he worked 
with the U.S. Navy on its Layered Ocean 
Model, three-dimensional computer simu- 
lations of oceanic circulation. This was the 


first in a serendipitous string of experiences 
that would help him carve out a profession- 
al niche developing methods to visualize 
the ocean and the distribution of marine life 
within it. Etnoyer recently created a con- 
sulting firm, Aquanautix, in part to meet the 
demand for oceanic visualization products. 

Etnoyer’s adviser in the Nicholas School, 
Larry Crowder, helped steer him into a po- 


From sea to ship: Galatheid 

crabs visit bamboo coral colony 
750 meters below; Etnoyer and 
assistants Shapiro and Okand, left, 
scrub skeleton of coral Golony 


sition with the Marine Conservation Bi- 
ology Institute (MCBI). At MCBI, Etnoyer 
went to work on the “Baja to Bering” proj- 
ect, a product of the NAFTA Commission 
for Environmental Cooperation. Etnoyer 
and partners compiled vast amounts of 





marine-science data—including records of 
the distribution of deep-sea corals—to 
identify biodiversity hotspots that could be 
part of a chain of marine protected areas 
(think oceanic national parks) in the north- 
east Pacific Ocean. 

In the summer of 2002, fellow Nicholas 
School alumnus Jeremy Potter M.E.M. ’03, 
who had heard about his work with deep- 
sea corals, called Etnoyer from the Office 
of Ocean Exploration to offer him a berth 
on a research expedition to study sea- 
mounts and deep-sea corals. It was this first 
Gulf of Alaska expedition that allowed 
Etnoyer to capitalize on his Duke back- 
ground in spatial analysis and his familiari- 
ty with video editing to create fly-throughs 





animated, three-dimensional maps that 
take the viewer on a virtual roller-coaster 
tide through the terrain of the seamounts 
being studied. 


After participating in the 2002 Gulf of Alas- 
ka expedition, Etnoyer received a series of 
subsequent grants from the Office of Ocean 
Exploration, including one to develop pro- 
tocols for deep-sea coral collection and one 
that landed him a spot as a PI. on this 2004 
Gulf of Alaska exploration. 

In planning for this mission, Etnoyer 
wanted someone with the skills to help him 





make fly-throughs and other visualization 
products accessible to the household view- 
ers who would be tracking the expedition on 
the Web—part of his commitment to taking 
science out of the lab and using it to enrich 
the everyday lives of nonscientists. He had 
Shapiro in mind from the beginning. 


tnoyer leans on the lab table to Sha- 
piro’s right and squints at the com- 
puter screen in front of her. “That 
satellite data isn’t bad, huh?” 
Shapiro bobs her head to the drumbeat 
thumping from her computer speakers. “Dude, 
no one should be dissin’ satellite data. When 
I use Landsat imagery like this to map coral 
reefs, it’s accurate within fifty meters. When 
we overlay that satellite imagery with nautical 
charts from the northwest Hawaiian Islands, 
the satellite imagery gives us better shallow- 
water detail than the nautical charts.” 
Etnoyer seems impressed. I learn later that 
Landsat 7 is a U.S. satellite used to capture 
images of Earth’s land and coastal regions. 
Aurélie Shapiro exudes style, from the sil- 
ver stud in her left nostril to her hand-knit, 
mustard-color winter hat. She is almost al- 
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ways wearing one of her funky home-made 
Le kl ICES, whic h dt II fastel than she can make 
them in boutiques around Washington, and 
on her website, aurelerooves.com (a word 
play on the feeding apparatus—called the 
oral groove—of a single-celled organism called 
a paramecium). Whenever her shipboard 
tasks necessitate a work vest and hardhat, 
she always ( olor coordinates even when 
she’s working in the middle of the night. 
Shapiro could have opted for a career in 
MUSIC (she’s a ¢ lassically trained cellist who 


now plays in a hip-hop band), but instead 


she went to the Nicholas School, where she 
and Etnoyer were classmates, to study land- 
scape ecology —the study of the distribution 
patterns of ecosystems and communities 
and the processes that affect those patterns 
over time. 

On this cruise, in addition to dominating at 
the Ping-Pong table (she attributes her prow- 
ess to. a summer spent at a table-tennis camp 
near her grandmother’s house in southern 
France), Shapiro’s main focus is a high-reso- 
lution, sonar-based mapping technology 
called Multibeam. Sonar systems measure 
the time it takes for signals emitted from a 
transducer in the hull of the ship to reflect 
off features on the sea floor and bounce back 
to the ship. Traditional sonar devices gener- 
ate a narrow line of soundings; Multibeam 
provides a swath of coverage by sending out 
multiple sonar beams in a fan-shaped pat- 
tern that is oriented perpendicular to the 
ship’s track. With this technology, scientists 
aboard the Atlantis can map an entire sea- 
mount in less than a day of surveying. 


fter making the post-dive exit from 
Alvin for the fourth and final time 
during the cruise, Etnoyer skirts the 
splash zone around his dive-partner’s 
initiation rites and joins the other scientists 
who are waiting for the 35,000-pound sub to 
crawl along the twenty yards of metal tracks 
back to its hangar. Once the Alvin team has 
secured the sub, the scientists swarm the col- 
lection boxes on the front of the sub to re- 
trieve the samples. Cameras flash, latex hands 
are everywhere; within minutes, the scien- 


tists and their assistants have looted all of 


the artifacts from the deep and have raced 
back to their workstations. 
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“Caught red-handed!” Etnoyer says, reach 
Ing into one ot the white Plexiglas bioboxes, 
all of which are covered with dings and 
scratches that hint of a history of tight navi 
gation on the seafloor and rough recoveries 
on the sea surface. He pulls out a puffy, but 
terscotch-colored, five-armed sea star and 
flips it over to reveal rows of squirming suc 
tion cups—tube feet—that are still clinging 
to two skinny stalks of bright white bamboo 
coral. I lean in for a closer look and notice 
that there are a few shards of pinkish tissue 


still clinging to the coral skeleton. 


In the lab later that evening, I loom over 
Shapiro’s shoulder as she positions the sea 
star on its back in a shallow plastic petri 
dish. The last inch of each of its five arms 
dangles over the side of the dish and doubles 
back, allowing its tube feet to attach loosely 
to the tabletop. I’m reminded of an old-time 
Western in which a dusty, oversized cowboy 
squeezes into a metal wash tub, his booted 
feet hanging over one end. 

Shapiro uses a syringe to squirt fresh water 
into the sea star’s oral disc, the round, toothed 
mouth in the middle of its underside. She is 
flushing the contents of its stomach into the 
dish. Etnoyer hopes that examination of the 
sample under the dissecting scope will reveal 
sclerites that match those isolated from what 
little coral tissue could be recovered from the 
sea star’s suspected snack. “When we were 
here in 2002,” Etnoyer tells me later, “we saw 
dead bamboo corals, and now we can con- 
firm at least one reason why: predation by 
sea stars like the one we grabbed today.” 

I leave Shapiro to her work and move to 
an adjacent table to join two other scientists 
peering over the lip of the clear plastic cylinder 
at what looks to be an overgrown tadpole. 
The fish’s appearance—a translucent body, 
dark, almost black, eyes and a big, cartoon 
mouth—seems to mock its own significance. 

Etnoyer walks over and jostles for position 
around the fish. “Talk about a needle in a 
haystack! We got pictures of one of these 
guys on a bamboo coral on Warwick Sea- 
mount when we were here in 2002, but this 
is the first-ever collection of a Liparid from 
this region.” Not surprisingly, the collection 
of the Liparid has created a buzz among those 
scientists trying to compare the animal com- 
munities on different seamounts. 


Coral close-up: Etnoyer examines coral 
samples in the cold room, top and right 





“Finding two of those guys on the same 
species of coral in the same depth of water 
on two different seamounts really frames the 
issues of continuity between seamount com- 
munities,” Etnoyer explains. Defining the 
creatures that make up seamount communi- 
ties is the first step toward defining impacts 
to those communities from destructive ac- 
tivities, which is a priority for agencies like 
NOAA's Office of Habitat Conservation. 

Liparids, commonly known as snail fish, 
are demersal, which means they hang out on 


or near the sea floor—a life strategy that is 
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confirmed by their flat bellies. Over the ages, 
snail fish have evolved a modified pectoral 
fin that functions as a sucker to keep them an- 
chored to whatever substrate they are rest- 
ing or feeding upon. It works pretty well, too. 

“You shoulda seen it. This thing was hang- 
ing on like you wouldn’t believe. I didn’t 
think our vacuum was going to be enough!” 
Etnoyer pantomimes the action of the sub’s 
slurp gun, leaning back with feigned effort as 
he struggles to hold an imaginary slurp gun 
with two hands. The slurp gun is one of sev- 
eral collection apparatuses on the Alvin, in- 
cluding two, multi-jointed titanium arms 
that the pilot manipulates, like a puppeteer, 
from inside the sub. 

After a few minutes, the scientists return 
to their tasks around the lab, and I follow 
Etnoyer back to his bamboo samples. 

Seven hours spent sharing a six-foot by 
six-foot sphere with two other men has done 
nothing to dampen Etnoyer’s enthusiasm 
about the day’s dive, or about this mission as 
a whole. 

“Did I tell you about the biolumines- 
cence? 

“We turned off the lights in the sub and 
shook one of the Isadella samples, and it 
glowed. Spooky green light running up and 
down the axis. It was unbelievable.” It turns 
out the deep-sea light show he’s describing 
was the first documentation of biolumines- 
cence in this genus of bamboo coral. 

His excitement grows. “Last expedition, we 
saw what we thought were isolated colonies 
of bamboo corals, but, based on the evenly 
spaced colonies we saw today, we’re starting 
to think that those colonies actually make 
up big monotypic fields of coral—some big- 
ger than a kilometer and a half!” The light 
field around the sub is only about thirty feet; 
if the corals are twenty-five feet apart or 
more, looking at a field of coral through the 
sub’s four-inch portholes would be a lot like 
trying to explore a forest in the dark, one 
tree at a time, using only a flashlight. 

“And take a look at this.” He’s in overdrive 
now. “It’s a biomaterials dream come true! 
This calcareous holdfast isn’t going any- 
where.” He rubs his finger across a flat white 
disc about the size of a silver dollar, where 
the bony, white aragonite of the bamboo 
coral seems to have melted down onto a 
rock. 

“Completely dried out and still hanging 
tough.” Etnoyer beams like a proud father. 

“lm going to send this to Germany. I know 
a guy at the Max Bergman Center of Bio- 
materials at the Technical University of Dres- 
den who is gonna freak out! We're going to 
learn how to recreate this in the lab.” 
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Aside from his all-around fascination with 
marine science, Etnoyer’s passion springs 
from the realization that time is of the es- 
sence when it comes to studying deep-sea 
corals. In several regions of the world, de- 
structive fishing practices level seamount 
coral habitats before scientists ever have a 
chance to study them, flattening—some- 
times in a matter of months—entire coral 
communities that may take hundreds of 
years to recover. Etnoyer knows that no sin- 
gle scientist can do it all, and he takes every 
opportunity to build collaborations with 
other researchers. As we talk, he subdivides 
each bamboo coral specimen into a half- 
dozen samples that are destined for different 
labs around the globe. 


he post-cruise party at the Portway 

Bar in Astoria, Oregon, was a rowdy 

affair. The PI.’s were footing the tab, 

and the karaoke machine—normally 
reserved for Thursday and Friday nights— 
was humming. Etnoyer and I were next to 
each other at the bar, yelling over a Hank 
Williams Jr. sing-along. I had long since con- 
fessed my karaoke-phobia to Etnoyer when 
the DJ called Aurélie, Jeff, and Peter to the 
front for an all-Duke performance. I clutched 
the bar and shook my head, making it clear 
that this night would not be the start of a 
burgeoning karaoke career. Etnoyer just 
flashed me his million-dollar smile, turned, 
and grooved his way toward the front of the 
crowd. 
Pollack M.E.M. ’02 works for a National 
Estuarine Research Reserve, where he helps 
bring coastal science information to local 


decision makers. 
hn http://aquanautix.com/ 


http://oceanexplorer.noaa.gov/explorations/ 
O4alaska/welcome.html 
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Reagan and Gorbachev: 

How the Cold War Ended 

By Jack E Matlock Jr. 50. Random House, 
2004. 384 pages. $27.95 


ack Matlock Jr. entered the U.S. For- 

eign Service in 1956 and became one of 

its premier specialists on the Soviet 

Union and the Communist world. He 
served three tours of duty in the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Moscow, including chargé d'affaires 
in 1981. In November of that year, Matlock 
was named ambassador to Czechoslovakia. 
He served as ambassador to the Soviet Union 
from 1987 to 1991. 

When Leonid Brezhnev died in November 
1982, Ronald Reagan was determined to open 
a serious dialogue with the Soviet Union to 
try to improve relations. The foreword of 
Reagan and Gorbachev begins with an entry 
in Reagan’s diary from April 6, 1983: “Some 
in the NSC [National Security Council] staff 
are too hard line and don’t think any ap- 
proach should be made to the Soviets.” Mat- 
lock was brought from Prague shortly after- 
ward to occupy a newly created post in the 
NSC that coordinated policy toward Europe 
and the Soviet Union to help achieve this 
goal. 

Reagan and Gorbachev is largely autobio- 
graphical, but it is autobiography rooted in 
an enormous amount of research in American 
and Russian secondary works, the classified 
documents of the time, and interviews with 
high- and mid-level Soviet officials. Matlock 
has already written a more comprehensive 
history of the period, Autopsy on an Empire: 
The American Ambassador's Account of the 
Collapse of the Soviet Union (Random House, 
1995). His latest book is more personal. 

Reagan and Gorbachev centers primarily on 
what Matlock observed and on the policies 
that he helped to shape. This has produced a 
wonderful book. Ronald Reagan, his foreign- 
policy lieutenants and their bureaucratic 
fights, and the problems of mid-level Soviet 
officials emerge with unusual clarity because of 
Matlock’s unique position and experiences. 

The book makes three major contributions 
to our understanding of the 1980s and to 
foreign policy in general. First, Matlock thinks 
—and rightly so, in my opinion—that both 


conservatives and liberals have 
found it useful to present a 
common distorted view of a to- 
tally ideological President Reagan. Matlock 
saw the president differently and wants to 
correct the record. 

One of Matlock’s main duties in the NSC 
was to draft or help draft Reagan’s communi- 
cations with the Soviet Union and his public 
statements and speeches about it. Conflict- 
ing views in the bureaucracy are reflected 
most directly in struggles over the language 
in such documents, and ultimately the dis- 
putes have to be resolved by the president. 
For this reason, Matlock was able to watch 
Reagan’s reaction when real decisions had to 
be made. He has many interesting anecdotes 
that reveal how Reagan operated and thought 
in these situations. 

Reagan emerges as a man who was not al- 
ways engaged, but who would read long mem- 
oranda and annotate as he went. Matlock ob- 
viously agrees with a later Gorbachev state- 
ment that Reagan was not an intellectual 
lightweight, but “a man of real insight, sound 
political judgment, and courage.” 

Although Reagan chose not to replace anti- 
Soviet friends such as Secretary of Defense 
Casper Weinberger and CIA head William 
Casey who were very suspicious of Gorba- 
chey, the president was determined to meet 
and negotiate with Gorbachev despite their 
efforts to dissuade him. 

Once he saw Gorbachev as a human being, 
Reagan quickly overcame stereotypes. Mat- 
lock is convinced that Reagan had a horror 
about nuclear weapons and a deep desire for 
a peaceful world. There seems no reason to 
challenge this judgment. 

The second contribution of Reagan and 
Gorbachev is its sophisticated illumination of 
what Matlock calls the “viciousness of 
bureaucratic infighting.” Most important, 
the book shows this infighting with much 
more subtlety than usual conclusions about 
conflicts among cabinet officers. The con- 
flict between Weinberger and Secretary of 
State George Schultz was, as everyone knew, 
a central feature of the Reagan administra- 
tion. Matlock characterizes Weinberger as a 
“troglodyte,” but this does not lead him to 
view Schultz as a consistent hero. Moreover, 
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the infighting extended to mid- 
level officials who occupied 
shifting positions. 

Matlock also developed a keen awareness 
of the similar bureaucratic struggles within 
the Soviet bureaucracy, and despaired when 
obtuse American officials and diplomats of- 
ten could not realize how their proposals 
and words would affect that struggle in ways 
antithetical to their own goals. He depicts 
this in detail. 

The third contribution of Reagan and Gor- 
bachev is the most important from a policy 
perspective. Too many people think that the 
United States won the Cold War and that 
Reagan’s military buildup destroyed Com- 
munism and the Soviet Union. Matlock has 
no sympathy for such thinking and believes 
it has had a dangerous influence on subse- 
quent policy. 

Matlock sharply distinguishes between the 
end of the Cold War, the collapse of Commu- 
nism, and the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union. He correctly thinks that the three 
were not inevitably linked. Communism and 
the Soviet Union, he believes, could have 
lasted for years after the end of the Cold War. 
Matlock sees Gorbachev, not the United 
States, as responsible for their demise. 

Matlock’s main and most original thesis 
is that the Cold War essentially ended by 
the time Reagan left office, and he gives 
the president great credit. Matlock thinks 
that Reagan created the conditions neces- 
sary to end the Cold War, but for different 
reasons than the defenders of the president 
usually give. The American military build- 
up, Matlock believes (and is convinced Rea- 
gan believed), served to create the requisite 
psychological conditions in the United States 
for an end of the Cold War, not in the Soviet 
Union. As a conservative, Reagan was able to 
build up American confidence and to bring 
along American opinion. 

Yet, in Matlock’s view, it was Reagan’s de- 
termination to negotiate an end to the for- 
eign-policy conflict with the “evil empire” 
that was crucial. The president did not be- 
come fixated on the Soviet Union as a sym- 
bol of evil against which an eternal struggle 
was needed. It is an extraordinarily impor- 
tant insight with broader meaning, and the 
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distinctions drawn by Matlock give lasting 
significance to the book. 
—Jerry E Hough 


Hough, James B. Duke Professor of political 
science, is currently writing a book on the 
changing position of Duke’s female students in 
the postwar period. 


Meeting the Professor: 
Growing Up in the William 
Blackburn Family 

By Alexander Blackburn. Introduction by 
Fred Chappell ’61, A.M. ’64. John E Blair 
Publisher, 2004. 384 pages. $18.95. 


ow can a man who produces no 

scholarship inspire generations of 

scholars? How can a man of great 

emotional reserve at home and in 
the classroom inspire his children and his 
students? How can a man who never pub- 
lished a poem or short story become a leg- 
endary teacher of writers whose number 
includes Fred Chappell, Mac Hyman 47, Rey- 
nolds Price 55, William Styron ’47, Hon. 68, 
and Anne Tyler 61? Alex Blackburn’s family 
biography, of which his own life as a teacher 
and writer is a large part, provides answers 
that are profoundly important to teaching in 
a university, a school, a business, or a family. 

This book at times wanders down literary 
and historical side roads and never quite 
successfully blends the narration of the lives 
of father and son, but it is full of insight. 
Here is the key to Blackburn’s success as a 
teacher: “Father, I believe, instinctively real- 
ized that the Bible is a work of literature and 
that the study and teaching of literature— 
the diffusing and humanizing of culture— 
satisfied the spirit, though not the letter, of 
evangelism.” 

Blackburn’s family history on back to a 
Mayflower ancestor is wrapped in religious 
evangelism. His maternal grandmother, a 
Civil War widow, poet, and novelist, saved 
him from seminary and sent him to study 
liberal arts at Furman University. He never 
regained the old faith. 

Yet he could not abandon evangelism’s con- 
cern with moral salvation. Just as he realized 
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the Bible was great literature, he 
approached great literature as 
scripture—stories, songs, and 
declarations that asked readers to face moral 
choices, accept the difficulties, and prepare 
for the consequences. The revolt of de- 
constructionists, feminists, and multicultur- 
alists against the Western canon had barely 
begun in Blackburn’s last decade, but for him 
the canon existed in a theological sense. Here- 
in lies the importance of this book. It defines 
a kind of teaching that has largely lost out 
on the one hand to petty scholarship and on 
the other to cultural egalitarianism. 

He shared with many religious evangeli- 
cals an uneasy common ground—the sense 
of the world corrupted and losing its way. He 
loved seventeenth-century writers because 
they, too, “looked simultaneously at the nat- 
ural world and at the supernatural other- 
world of God, belonging to neither.” 

Blackburn’s teaching model was a profes- 
sor at Furman. “It was he who awakened my 
interest in English literature. He awakened it 
by reading poetry as if it has life in it.” That 
was how Blackburn inspired his own stu- 
dents. He did not explain literature; he acted 
it. Some of his peers looked down on his lack 
of scholarly publication. Others envied his 
charisma. Some called him “that old fraud,” 
as Fred Chappell recalls in his masterful es- 
say on teaching that introduces this book. 

Alex Blackburn says his father “though de- 
nied drama lessons at Furman, was as good 
an actor as Spencer Tracy.” A lofty claim but 
true. His classroom readings often took more 
time than his exposition. He was a success- 
ful actor-teacher because his subjects pos- 
sessed him as scripture and the Holy Spirit 
possess evangelicals. 

Once he had helped students understand 
the seventeenth-century grammar and vo- 
cabulary, notes on those things were as useless 
as vocabulary cards of a language learned. 
He bet everything on language as perform- 
ance rather than as logic or even personal 
communication, and, through performance, 
he made clear the importance of the writing. 
No one but Blackburn could have read 
Henry King’s poem “Sic Vita” or Sir Thomas 
Brown’s essay “Urn Burial” and brought a 
classroom full of healthy, immortal under- 





graduates face to face with 
death. He didn’t so much teach 
students as convert them. 

I have to admit that I remember nothing I 
may have learned about the craft of writing 
in Blackburn’s fiction-writing classes —the 
way of making a sentence, paragraph, or 
story. What Blackburn demanded was that 
we listen—to each other and to selected pas- 
sages from two or three writers whose work 
was our touchstone for the semester. 

In the classroom, Blackburn expressed 
himself not in intimate words but in praise 
notable for its rarity and timing. When he 
fixed on a student with promise, his hope 
had the quality of passionate prayer. Black- 
burn never gave false encouragement for the 
sake of mercy or to encourage what is now 
called “self-esteem.” Novelist Max Steele 
wrote of Blackburn’s admiration for one stu- 
dent: “No one can make brilliant sound so 
brilliant, and I’d rather have that one word 
from him than a gold medal from the State.” 

Early in my own years of teaching English, 
I recognized the not-so-secret fact that we 
waste huge amounts of time and money on 
lectures easily replaced by printed pages or 
the computer screen. In reaction, we now 
have the professor who makes himself or her- 
self the subject of the course. Some engage 
in endless personal anecdote, often titillat- 
ing, while others develop laugh-a-minute 
lecturing. Some advocate for political per- 
spectives or causes, and others cultivate ex- 
otic dress or mannerisms. Most are sensa- 
tional but shallow actors, possessed not by 
their subject but by themselves. 

Universities are enormously expensive 
places to get an education, and teachers are 
a major cost. Students and parents rightly 
ask whether professors earn their keep. The 
example of William Blackburn, born in the 
nineteenth century and dead forty years, 
does us the very relevant service of defining 
the kind of teaching that can never be re- 
placed by book or computer. His praise was 
not only better than gold to his students, but 
for the profession of teaching, his legacy is 
the untarnished gold standard. 

—Wallace Kaufman 


Kaufman ’61 is a writer in Jacksonville, Oregon. 


Collecting Art 
and Accolades 


aymond D. Nasher ’43, entrepreneur, 
art collector, and benefactor, was pre- 
sented the 2004 Distinguished Alum- 
ni Award during Founders’ Day cer- 
emonies in September. Established in 1983 
by the Duke Alumni Association, the award 
is presented to alumni who have made sig- 
nificant contributions in their own fields, in 
service to the university, or for the better- 
ment of humanity. Nasher was selected from 
nominations made by alumni, faculty mem- 
bers, trustees, administrators, and students. 

As an undergraduate, Nasher majored in 
economics, became president of the Men’s 
Student Government Association, and was a 
tennis standout. He never took an art course, 
but he had his own Chronicle column, in 
which he lobbied for greater attention to art 
and music on campus. 

After Duke, he returned to his hometown 
of Boston and enrolled in a graduate pro- 
gram at Boston University, concentrating on 
housing and urban development. Targeting 
Dallas as a good place to unleash his entre- 
preneurial energies, he got his start as a de- 
veloper of low-cost housing and, later, of major 
commercial properties. A highlight was Dal- 
las’ NorthPark Center, opened in 1965, which 
has been widely celebrated both for its array 
of retailers and its aesthetic qualities. The 


president of the NorthPark Development : 
Company is Nancy Nasher J.D. ’79, one of 


his three daughters and a Duke trustee. 
Nasher and his wife, Patsy Rabinowitz 
Nasher, resolved to build a personal art col- 
lection. They had an early interest in pre- 
Columbian and other ethnographic arts. 
From that point, they became avid collec- 
tors of modern sculpture. As Nasher recalls, 
“We felt strongly that it had to be art that 
we wanted to live with, so the works really 
had to become members of the family.” 
Focusing on such modern masters as Ma- 
tisse, Moore, Giacometti, and Picasso, the 
Nashers collected intelligently as well as pas- 
sionately. An important endorsement came 
in 1987, when an exhibition, titled “A Cen- 
tury of Modern Sculpture: The Patsy and 














Distinguished Alumnus: Nasher, left, receives honors from President Brodhead during Founders’ Day ceremonies 


Raymond Nasher Collection,” appeared at 
the Dallas Museum of Art, then at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, and 
later at museums in Madrid, Florence, and 
Tel Aviv. Some 100 works by more than fifty 
artists were on view. The Nashers have also 
installed sculptures at civic spaces around 
Dallas and lent works for exhibitions around 
the world. 

Nasher’s career, as a developer and a col- 
lector alike, testify to his love of creative 
thinking and his respect for workmanship. 
Harry S. Parker III, director of the Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco and formerly 
director of the Dallas Museum, told Duke 
Magazine in 2003, “One of Ray’s qualities is 
that he likes the big idea, the big vision. I 
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think from the very beginning, he saw an 
opportunity to create a big idea, which was a 
comprehensive, high-quality collection of 
modern sculpture.” 

Nasher’s influence reaches far and wide. 
Under President Lyndon Johnson, he was a 
delegate to the United Nations, executive 
director of a White House Conference on 
International Cooperation, a consultant to the 
State Department’s Bureau of the Budget, 
and a member of a federal advisory commit- 
tee on urban development. He served on the 
Kaiser Commission, appointed by Johnson 
in 1967 to report on the nation’s urban areas. 

George H.W. Bush tapped Nasher for the 
President's Committee on the Arts and the 





Humanities, where he served as vice chair. 
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He has also had teaching stints at several 
universities, including three years at Har- 
vard’s Graduate School of Education. 

One of his major legacies is the Nasher 
Sculpture Center in Dallas. Conceived as a 


serene, urban retreat for the enjoyment of 


modern art, it opened to great acclaim last 
year. In October, Duke’s own Nasher Mu- 
seum is scheduled to open. Ray Nasher has 


been the museum’s guiding force and chief 


patron, providing Duke with not only a spec- 
tacular building, designed by internationally 
renowned architect Rafael Vinoly, but also a 
symbolic statement about the place of the 
arts at the core of a great university. 


‘Duke’s No. 1 Ambassador’ 


aney Funderburk ’60, director of Alum- 
ni Affairs for the past twenty-two years, 
retired in December. In November, he 
was honored at a dinner in the Bryan 
Center by alumni, colleagues, and friends. 
One of the many presentations was a book 
of congratulatory messages to Funderburk 
written by Duke Alumni Association presi- 
dents. Here are excerpts from that book: 


“It is hard to imagine Duke without you 
standing at the university’s front door with 
a welcoming smile and warm handshake. 
So much has been accomplished on your 
watch, and we are all the better for the time 
we have spent with you working on all things 
Duke. You are leaving the alumni association 
in fabulous shape and poised for future suc- 
cess in its mission. Thank you for your ‘out- 
rageous ambition’ to make DAA the best.” 
—William P. Miller ’77 (2004-05) 


“Your leadership brought incredible changes 
to Duke alumni, to Duke, and to her future.” 
—Michele Miller Sales ’78, J.D. ’81 (2003-04) 


“Anyone who knows me would guess that I 
am pretty proud of being the first African- 
American alumnus to become DAA presi- 
dent. What you might not know is that 
Laney Funderburk is solely responsible for 
planting the seed that led to that accom- 
plishment.... On behalf of those touched, 
prodded, plugged in, inspired, and improved 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


The Duke Alumni Association is requesting recommendations and nominations for membership on 


as a direct result of contact with Laney 

Funderburk, I’m here to say, Thank you for 

being you, and for helping me be me.” 
—Wilton D. Alston B.S.E. ’81 (2002-03) 


“You have been a wonderful ‘captain’ of our 
team—always willing to consider new oppor- 
tunities, always willing to engage in critical 
self-examination and renewal to keep the 
alumni association strong and dynamic.” 
—Gary D. Melchionni ’73, J.D. ’81 (2001-02) 


“For the more than twenty years you have 
been at the helm, we have all admired your 
energy, your enthusiasm, and your commit- 
ment to sustaining ties between Dukies and 
their alma mater.... The university is in 
transition right now; and your legacy has set 
the groundwork for the new leaders to take 
us all to the next step.” 

—Ruth Wade Ross ’68 (2000-01) 


“Duke is lucky to have had you in this job.” 
—Gwynne A. Young ’71 (1999-00) 


“No one understands the university better, 
and no one could have interacted with the 
alumni better than Laney. He was equally at 
home in dealing with an alumnus who grad- 
uated in the early 1930s or with a senior 
who was about to become an alumnus.” 
—John A. Schwarz Ill ’56 (1998-99) 


“You have been one of Duke’s biggest 
cheerleaders.... You seemed to value all of 
our individual contributions, while recog- 
nizing our somewhat unique perspectives 
and different Duke experiences.... Thanks 
to your exceptional management skills and 
effective leadership, the alumni board could 
focus on the more creative side of alumni 
affairs, and I enjoyed the freedom you gave 
us to think outside the box.” 

—Michele Clause Farquhar ’79 (1997-98) 


“Through your insightful planning and 
leadership, the DAA developed outstanding 
relationships and programs to meet the 
needs of our alumni. The first alumni-wide 
survey that you commissioned provided us 
with an accurate picture of our alumni con- 
stituency. With this information, we were 
able to embark on many new and exciting 
programs and to develop significant mem- 


its board of directors. The voluntary positions are for two-year terms, and the board meets on campus 
three times a year. Contact Sterly Wilder ’83, executive director of alumni affairs and DAA secretary, 
at Alumni House, Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708; (919) 684-5114; sterly.wilder@daa.duke.edu. 





ber benefits. Through your leadership, we 
instituted the Life Membership Program as 
well as financially successful credit-card 
arrangements.... In our minds, you are 
Duke’s No. 1 Ambassador.” 

—Robert T. Harper ’76, J.D. ’79 (1996-97) 


“You have an amazing ability to make every- 
one feel important—that, at that moment, 
they are the most special person in the 
room.... | have so many wonderful memo- 
ries.... Hard work, horseplay, friendship, 
family. And the friends I made during those 


years are some of my closest friends today. I 
can’t imagine my life without them. And I 
count you among them.” 

—R. Ross Harris ’78, M.B.A. ’80 (1995-96) 


“Over the years I’ve learned that Laney is 
greatly admired and respected by his peers 
not just for his expertise in the field of alum- 
ni affairs, but also, and probably even more 
importantly, because of his personal quali- 
ties.... Under his guidance, the alumni pro- 
gram has become one of the most respected 
programs in the country. His reputation 
among his peers as a ‘good man’ who ‘really 
knows his stuff’ has proven to be an invalu- 
able asset in Duke’s climb to prominence.” 
—James D. Warren ’79 (1994-95) 


“Tt was truly you who drove the very suc- 
cessful DAA machine for the entirety of my 


involvement in it. The accomplishments 
of Duke’s Office of Alumni Affairs and 
the DAA under your leadership are 
simply too long to try to summarize.... 
These organizations have had a major 
impact on the lives of Duke alumni, as 
well as on the student and academic 
life at Duke. While familiar with many 
other university alumni organizations, 
I don’t believe any hold a candle to 
what you have accomplished in your 
tenure at Duke.” 


—Stanley G. Brading Jr. ’75 (1993-94) 





“You have led by example—the paradigm 
of what it means to be ‘true blue.’ My 
strongest impressions ... are of the respect 
and affection with which you were held 

by your colleagues [and] other alumni 
directors and program professionals 

from colleges and universities across the 
country.” 


—Edward M. Hanson ’73, A.M./J.D. ’77 
(1992-93) 


“Your always-patient and affable leader- 
ship style, along with your professional 
skills, guided us to recurring success 
through the constant change of volunteer 
leaders. I learned a lot about the leader- 
ship of complex organizations from 
watching you during those years, and 
will always respect you for your success.” 
—James R. Ladd ’64 (1991-92) 


CAREER CORNER 


Ask the Expert 





If I’m asked in a job interview to list my weak- 
nesses, how should I respond without damaging 
my chances of getting the job? 


Interviewers love this question. Obviously, 
the intent is to make it easier for your poten- 
tial employer to scratch you from consider- 
ation. The common advice is to find an 
answer that isn’t a “red flag” and could ac- 
tually be considered a strength—telling the 
interviewer that friends have complained 
that you work too hard, for example. 

The truth is, most interviewers have 
heard such answers so many times that 
they’ll try other ways to get the dirt. I know 
one employer who, after hearing an “I work 
too hard” answer, said, “Okay, give me 
another weakness.” Then he asked for a 
third. By that time, he was sure the answer 
was not rehearsed. 

My advice is not to answer the question 
unless you have to. This is easier if the in- 
terviewer asks for your strengths and weak- 
nesses. Always lead with your strengths, 
perhaps having three that directly relate to 
the job for which you're applying. If an 
interviewer really likes what she’s hearing, 
she may not press you on your weaknesses. 
If, however, she does, you might pick some- 
thing that comes from a recent perform- 
ance review. 

Here’s an example: “My supervisor told 
me that even though I’m good with figures, 
my lack of budget experience is a weakness. 
I took advantage of that feedback to take a 
course in budgeting.” The candidate went a 
step beyond what was asked, providing three 
pieces of useful information to the inter- 
viewer: He acknowledged the feedback; he 
demonstrated that he understood that lack 
of budgeting experience could hold him 
back; and he did something about it. 

The “weakness” question is not a friend- 
ly question, but it is rarely fatal. Just make 
certain you don’t cite a flaw that relates to 
a critical requirement of the job. If it does, 
you might consider looking elsewhere. 


—Sheila J. Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. Send your 
questions to her at CareerDirector@student 


affairs.duke.edu 


The Career Center, through a partnership 
with the Duke Alumni Association, provides 
career advice to alumni. For information, 
please contact Racquel.Williams@duke.edu. 
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“You had put together a terrific group of 
alumni who were not only committed to 
Duke but also shared your vision of where 
the alumni association needed to go. This 
led to the creation of the Life Memberships 
... [and] the now-famous Duke Credit 
Card. Happily, both will be your legacies 
that will help the alumni association 
continue to thrive. Another one of your, 
Or OUT, SUCCESSES Was the Duke Magazine. och 
Clearly, the magazine was ahead of its time 


AFTER THE FIRE 


“You have done a terrific job by any means 
of measurement.... Thank you for making 
my tenure on the DAA board so gratifying 
and fulfilling.” 

—Anthony Bosworth ’58 (1986-87) 


“Your effective enthusiasm, accessibility, 
perceptiveness, timing, and wisdom have 
spearheaded the blue-chip prestige that all 
Duke alumni enjoy today.” 

—Parkie Adams Blaylock ’53 (1985-86) 


Retrospectime 








Washington Duke Building, left, and in ruins 


n January 4, 1911, a 
fire in the dormitory 
portion of the Washing- 
ton Duke Building de- 
stroyed the structure, just as students 
had started to return to campus for 
spring semester. In those days, candles 
and kerosene lamps were used to light 


Duke (father of James Buchanan Duke), 
as part of the relocation of Trinity Col- 
lege from Randolph County to Durham. 
At first, it was called the Main College 
Building and comprised fifty-six dormi- 
tory rooms, twelve lecture rooms and 
offices, and, on every floor but the first, 
“bathing” apartments. In 1896, it was 


Ann Roney Fountain, which marks the 
former entrance to the building. While 
nearly forgotten as a campus structure, 
the Washington Duke Building’s tower 
will be remembered: An East Campus 
dormitory currently under construction 
will include a tower that resembles the 
Washington Duke tower and will house 


dorm rooms. 

The Washington Duke Building was 
one of seven buildings constructed in 
1892 with funds donated by Washington 


and has become a standard for other alumni 
associations. But in the end, Laney, I will re- 
member you as ‘Mr. Duke.’ You were the one 
who attended so many Duke events all around 
the world and made everyone feel that they 
were still very much a part of the family.” 
—Robert L. Heidrick ’63 (1988-89) 


“In the oil and gas industry, huge positive 
events are called ‘company makers!’ That is 
the rare occurrence whereby a company can 
vault many rungs up the ladder of prestige 
and relative impact simply relating to the one 
occurrence. I view you as a ‘company maker!’ 
for Duke University. As you know, I long 
ago noted that a degree from Duke Univer- 
sity was an asset that constantly appreciated 
in value, and you, my friend, have been a 
major cause of that phenomenon.” 

—Paul Risher ’57 (1987-88) 
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renamed to honor Duke. 

Today, the East Duke Building 
stands almost on the same site. All that 
remains of the former structure is the 


the campus bell. 


—Tim Pyatt ’81, University Archivist 


“When you began as director of Alumni 
Affairs in 1982, there was much to be done 
to make the Duke Alumni Association 
more dynamic and effective in serving Duke 
alumni and Duke University. You had a 
vision then, and your efforts and leadership 
over the years expanded the services ... and 
broadened the role and experience of alum- 
ni within Duke University.” 

—O. Charlie Chewing Jr. ’57 (1984-85) 


“You served with distinction and have made 
everyone proud to be associated with you 
and, more importantly, to have you as a 
friend. I sincerely appreciate what you have 
done for me and Duke University.” 
—Richard Maxwell B.S.E. ’55 (1983-84) 


“You answered the call and took the alum- 
ni office by storm, and success quickly fol- 


lowed: Duke Magazine, Alumni Scholar- 
ships, the Duke Credit Card ... to mention 
only a few. By every measure, the alumni 
association grew by leaps and bounds. 
We are indebted to you for your leadership 
through the years, characterized by your 
special talent for establishing a warm and 
welcoming ‘open-door policy’ for alumni in 
their every Duke encounter or event.” 

—Kay Bunting Randolph B.S.N. ’58 (1982-83) 


“We now have a wide range of alumni 
gatherings and programming that reinforces 
in everyone’s mind why Duke is the unique 
institution that it is. Laney’s willingness 
to experiment over the years with events 
such as reunion weekends has led to the 
truly amazing turnouts we see each spring. 
The excitement and enthusiasm that occurs 
in the middle of the semester sends a 
powerful message about the extended 
Duke community to present undergraduates 
and helps ensure the future success of the 
alumni association.” 

—dJohn A. Koskinen ’61 (1980-81) 


“The Duke of today is in many ways quite 
different from the Duke you attended as a 
student or the Duke to which you returned 
twenty-five years ago. But your infectious 
affection for the place and its mission and 
its people has never changed.” 

—L. Neil Williams ’58, J.D. ’61 (1979-80) 


“You have meant so much to so many of the 
now more than 125,000 Duke alumni and 
have instilled so much pride and loyalty in 
all of us.” 

—John A. Forlines Jr. ’39 (1970-71) 


Hall of Fame Taps Seven 





uke inducted seven new members 
into its Sports Hall of Fame last fall. 
Joining the 107 existing members of 
the Hall of Fame are: men’s basket- 
ball All-America and National Player of the 
Year Danny Ferry ’89, former wrestling coach 
Bill Harvey, football All-America Cedric 
Jones ’82, men’s soccer National Player of 
the Year John J. Kerr ’87, and women’s ten- 
nis standouts Christine O'Reilly 90, Patricia 
O'Reilly ’90, and Theresa O'Reilly ’90. 
While a Blue Devil at Duke, Ferry was the 
first player in ACC history to compile 2,000 
points, 1,000 rebounds, and 500 assists. He 
was ACC Player of the Year, winner of the 
McKevlin Award for the ACC’s top athlete, 
and Most Valuable Player of both the ACC 
Tournament and the NCAA East Regional. 


The number-two pick in the 1989 NBA 
draft, he had a thirteen-year career that in- 
cluded an NBA championship in 2003 with 
the San Antonio Spurs. His Duke jersey was 
retired in 1989. 

Harvey, a member of Duke’s athletics de- 
partment for thirty-seven years, was head 
wrestling coach for thirty-one years. With 
an accumulated career record of 220-295-4, 
he was ranked fourth among ACC coaches 
in victories when he retired to become di- 
rector of recreational facilities at Duke in 
1997. In 2001, he was awarded an honorary 
lifetime membership by the National Wres- 
tling Coaches Association. 

Jones, a wide receiver, was captain of the 
football team his senior year, when he led 
the ACC in receiving yardage. His Blue Devil 
career included ninety-nine catches for 
1,732 yards and twenty-one touchdowns, 





and he was named team MVP first-team all- 
ACC, and second-team All-America. He 
was third-round draft choice of the New 
England Patriots, playing nine seasons, and 
went to Super Bowl XX. His pro career saw 
191 receptions for 2,703 yards and sixteen 
touchdowns. 

In his senior year, 1986, soccer star Kerr 
reached three milestones: an NCAA title, 
Duke’s first team title in any sport; the 
Hermann Trophy; and the inaugural Mis- 
souri Athletic Club Award. Both awards are 
given by virtue of being National Player of 
the Year. The squad’s leading scorer with fif- 
teen goals and fourteen assists, he led the 
ACC in scoring and was named ACC Player 
of the Year. He played for the U.S. National 
Team while a sophomore and was later 
drafted into Major League Soccer, where he 
played for the New England Revolution and 





HOMECOMING 


® ktoberfest on campus happily 
)) collided with Homecoming Week- 

) end this fall. The Duke Alumni 
© Association kicked off a round of 
various group gatherings Friday night with 
its annual Young Alumni Party. On Sat- 
urday, the DAA gave a luncheon before 
the Blue Devils defeated The Citadel’s 
Bulldogs on the gridiron. 

Celebrations included the biennial 

reunion of 


DUBAC 
(Duke Uni- 
versity Black 
Alumni Con- 
nection), a 
gathering of 
Chronicle 
alumni for 
the student 
newspaper’s 100th anniversary, and the 
first Latino alumni and Mi Gente reunion, 
which launched a new organization, 
DULAA (Duke University Latino Alumni 
Association). 

The Homecoming spirit was enhanced 
this year with a West Campus bench- 
building and decorating competition 
and an East Campus banner- decoration 
contest for residence halls. The winning 
bench, left, was by Brownstone Selective 
House, and the banner prize went to 
Jarvis Dorm, far left. 








the Dallas Burn. He is now head men’s soc- 
cer coach at Harvard University. 

The O'Reilly triplets dominated Duke 
women’s tennis from 1989 to 1990, helping 
lead Duke to three ACC regular season ti- 
tles, three ACC Tournament titles, a 25-3 
ACC ledger, and a 78-32 overall record. 
Competing in singles and doubles circuits, 
the O’Reillys have six All-ACC selections 
and four NCAA Championship appear- 
ances among them. Patricia led the way as a 
four-year All-ACC selection and two-time 
All-America. She ranks tenth on Duke’s 
win list with 114 victories during her career. 
In 1990, she was named All-America, ACC 
Player of the Year, and the ITCA/Volvo 
Tennis Southeast Region Senior Player of 
the Year. 
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2005 Educational Adventures 


ach year the Duke Alumni 

Affairs Education and Travel 

program provides learning 
(ojo) eleyanobavhnlc-M-halembbalielgex-inr-le}(c) 
travel experiences for Duke alumni 


and friends. We offer education and 
travel programs for all budgets 
and tastes. For more information 
oye) o\-e)hilemergeleug- heals Mellel mac neal 
the form below. 





Educational Programs 2005 


Costa Rica: Tropical Biology 

Boot Camps 
Winter - Spring 
Experience biodiversity up close and 
hands-on. Led by the Organization 
for Tropical Studies, each of these 
programs is open to all ages and all 
levels of experience. 


Duke Directions & Art 
Sparks 
April 15 - 17 
Be part of a growing reunion tradition at Duke. Enjoy academic and arts programming 
during this special weekend. You're in for a treat! 


Duke Marine Lab Weekend 

May 

Spend quality time along the North Carolina shore discovering the beach in a new way with 
insight from Duke faculty. 





26th Duke University Writers’ Workshop 

May 

Whether you are a beginning or accomplished writer of fiction, creative nonfiction, memoir, 
or poetry, this workshop is designed to help you move forward in your pursuit of your craft. 


Duke Youth Programs 
Residential and day programs for students in middle school and high school sponsored by 
Duke University Continuing Studies. 


Genomics Weekend 

Fall 

Explore genomic sciences from a variety of perspectives — medical, cultural, ethical, and 
legal — with insight on the latest interdisciplinary advances from Duke experts. 


Travel/Study Programs 2005 


Galapagos 

February 11- 20 WAITLIST ONLY 

These islands, about 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador, provide a natural habitat for some 
of the world’s most unusual animals. The expedition ship MS Polaris is your home. Faculty: 
Richard White, University Distinguished Service Professor of Botany and director of the Sarah 
P. Duke Gardens. 


Egypt: Gift of the Nile a y ™* 
February 15 — March 1 | 

Explore the Pyramids of Giza, the Great Sphinx, and the 
great temples and courtyards of Luxor and Karnak. You'll 
stay under the shadow of the Giza Pyramids, sail the Nile, 
and close out your adventure with three nights in Cairo. 








The Ancient Lost Cities of Libya and 
Tunisia 

March 12 - 24 WAITLIST ONLY 

For the first time in two decades, Libya is open to American travelers. 

See the country’s spectacular sites where you will find the remains of 

Greek cities and some of the most splendid Roman sites anywhere in 

the Mediterranean. The 88-guest, all-suite Clelia // will be your home. 


Village Life in the Dordogne 

April 21 - 29 WAITLIST ONLY 

The Dordogne River Valley is one of France’s best-kept travel secrets. From your base in Sarlat-la- 
Canéda, explore the regions’ numerous historic, cultural, culinary and natural attractions, including 
the prehistoric caves of Font-de-Gaume, Lascaux II and Rouffignac. Faculty: Nicholas Gillham, 
James B. Duke Professor of Biology Emeritus. 


The Crossroads of Europe 

May 15 - 28 

Discover the serene crossroads of Europe while sailing aboard the luxurious M/V Frederic Chopin 
through the mysterious heart of Poland. Among the places you visit will be Krakow, Warsaw, Torn, 
and, finally, Gdansk, “The Amber City.” 


Alumni College in Sorrento & Orvieto 
May 18 - 29 WAITLIST ONLY 

This trip covers two of Italy's most remarkable regions with a 
combined exploration of coastal Campania and ancient Umbria. Spend 
five nights in the cliff-top town of Sorrento and then five in Orvieto 
overlooking the breathtaking panorama of rolling fields and vineyards. 
You'll also visit Florence, the cradle of the Renaissance. 


The Classic Rhine 

May 24 - June 3 WAITLIST ONLY 

Embark the 78-passenger Rembrandt for a kaleidoscopic week of 
culture and landscapes. Beginning in Basel, you'll cruise north passing through the Black Forest 








and visiting Freiburg and Colmar. Then on to Strasbourg, Plittersdorf, and Heidelberg. The voyage | 


ends in Amsterdam, where you will spend two nights. Faculty: Hans Hillerbrand, Religion. 


Journey of Odysseus 

June 4-17 

Starting in Athens aboard Celia II, you'll retrace the fabled route from the plains of Troy to the 
island kingdom of Ithaca, exploring sites both ancient and legendary in between. Along the way, 
you'll travel to Malta, Maples, Sorrento, Ithaca, Mycenae, and Tiryns. Faculty: Alex Roland, History. 


Norwegian Fjords & The Baltic Sea 

June 12 - 24 

Visit the recently reborn nations of the Baltic as they embark on a post-Soviet renaissance. The 
cruise on board the deluxe M. S. Le Diamant covers the shipping lanes of the old Hanseatic League 
from Copenhagen to Stockholm. You'll explore Gdansk, Klaipeda, Riga, St. Petersburg and Tallinn. 


Optional post tour extension in Stockholm. 


Alumni College in Greece 

June 17 - 26 

See Greece at its unspoiled best. You'll get to know the Peloponnese, visit Mycenae, Hydra, and 
Epidauros and Athens. This is one of our most popular educational adventures. 


Tanzania Serengeti Family Safari 
June 20 - July 2 

Rekindle the spirit of exploration as a family. Observe the 
unforgettable spectacle of Africa, wildlife up close and 

savor unique cultural interactions. You'll go into the bush to 
Tarangire, Ngorongoro Crater, and into the heart of Serengeti. 


Passage of Peter the Great 

July 10 -22 

Ornate domes and winding waterways highlight this 11 night 
historic passage between St. Petersburg and Moscow. Along the way you'll visit Kizhi Island, 
Goritsy, Yaroslavl, and Uglich with it’s ancient wooden architecture. Travel the timeless bridge 
between Europe and Asia. Faculty: Kenneth Spenner, Sociology and Psychology. 


























Expedition from the British Isles to 
Iceland 

July 17 - 29 

This in-depth voyage encompasses Ireland, Northern Ireland, 

Scotland and its offshore Hebrides, the Orkneys, the Faroes, and 

Iceland. You'll learn about the rich history of the Celts, Norse, 

Vikings and Danes as you stroll cobblestone villages, explore 

dramatic castles and manor homes with the 122-passenger Clipper 

Adventurer as your sailing home. 


Alumni College in 
Yorkshire 

July 31 —- August 8 
Steep yourself in the tradition and natural beauty of this corner of 
Britain while based in the resort town of Harrogate. Absorb the 
rugged beauty of the Yorkshire Dales and the North York Moors — the 
world that impacted the famous Bronte sisters, James Herriot, and 
others. You'll visit Harewood, Castle Howard, Aske Manor, and explore 
historic York. 





Salmon River Rafting Adventure 
July 30 - August 5 

Journey down the “River of No Return” navigating thrilling Class 
Ill rapids while enjoying a wonderful mix of river adventure and = 
luxurious vacation. This journey is the perfect rejuvenation escape. fees 
Appropriate for ages 7 and up. 


The Spirit of Burgundy 

September 8 - 18 

Discover this fabled part of France from the comfort of a gently 
gliding barge. You'll enjoy scenic walks or bicycle rides catching 
glimpses of everyday French life. And during the whole trip enjoy 
inspired menus showcasing local produce and cuisine. 





The Oxford Experience 

September 11 — 24 

A two-week program designed to immerse you in centuries-old traditions of learning and 

community. In small groups, you'll learn, explore the English countryside, and visit 
fascinating landmarks. 


Charlemagne’s Dream 

September 16 — 24 

Traverse the Main-Danube Canal and the Danube River aboard 

the elegant M/S Swiss Pearl. Along the way you'll visit Nurenberg, 
Regensburg, Passau, Linz, Melk, Dirnstein, and Vienna, as you journey 
through the Bavarian Alps and the Wachau Valley. Faculty: Hans 
Hillerbrand, Religion. 











Visit us on the web at: www.dukealumni.com 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 


For detailed brochures, please mail or fax this form to: 
Duke Alumni Education & Travel, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 90572, 
Durham, NC 27708-0572. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

[__] Costa Rica: Tropical Biology Boot Camps 
[__] Duke Directions & Art Sparks 

[__] Duke Marine Lab Weekend 

[__] 26th Duke University Writers’ Workshop 
[__] Duke Youth Programs 








Gardens and Villas of Rome 
September 23 - October 2 
Anyone who knows and loves the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens will particularly relish this special trip. Explore 
elegant villas and gardens in the Roman countryside 
while spending four nights at Villa Tuscolana at 
the top of Frascati Hills. Then on to Rome, staying at 
the Ambasciatori Palace Hotel, with visits to St. Peter's 
Basilica, the Vatican Gardens, and Villa Borghese. 





A Virtuoso’s Delight: Classical Music in 
Salzburg, Vienna and Prague 

October 6 -15 

On this 10-day program through Central Europe's most celebrated cities, Duke 
travelers attend great performances, meet with local musicians, and enjoy special visits 
to world-class art museums. Private “extras” make the trip even more memorable. 
Faculty: R. Larry Todd, Music. 


Italy’s Apulia - An Undiscovered Gem 

October 15 - 23 

Italy's extreme southeast peninsula is completely different and less crowded than its 
northern counterpart. Discover the incredible history and architecture, from medieval 
cathedrals to deserted Greek and Roman ruins and some of the Mediterranean’s most 
unspoiled beaches. With Bari as your base, you'll visit quaint Adriatic towns en route to 
Santa Maria di Leuca. 


China: Highlights of the Middle Kingdom 
October 8 — 25 

On this exclusive Duke tour, you'll see some of China’s most beautiful cities, cruise down 
the Yangzi River, and come to appreciate China’s past and present through immersion 
in her unique culture. You'll begin in Beijing and then fly on to Dunhuang and Xian. 
The trip concludes in dynamic Shanghai, and an optional five-day extension to the 
Huang Mountains is available. 


Amazon River Journey 

October 29 — November 5 

This voyage blends superb wildlife viewing with comfort and attentive service. Travel 
in comfort on a classically styled Amazon riverboat. There are more species of primates 
to see than anywhere else in the New World! Faculty: Luis Diego Gomez, Organization 
of Tropical Studies. 


Patagonia 

October 30 — November 11 

Travel in the wake of some of history's greatest names 
such as Magellan, Drake, and Darwin, who all braved the 
unknown to explore this untamed land. You'll see the 
Andes, magnificent wilderness and en route, aboard the 
expedition cruise ship, Mare Australis, you will likely view 
dolphin, seal guanaco, rhea, and steamer duck during a 
trip to remember. Faculty: Deborah Jakubs, History. 





[__] Alumni College in Greece 

[__] Tanzania Serengeti Family Safari 

[__] Passage of Peter the Great 

[__] Expedition from the British Isles to Iceland 
[__] Alumni College in Yorkshire 

[__] Salmon River Rafting Adventure 
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[__] Eqypt: Gift of the Nile 

[__] The Ancient Lost Cities of Libya and Tunisia 
[_] Village Life in the Dordogne 

[__] The Crossroads of Europe 

[__] Alumni College in Orvieto & Sorrento 

[_] The Classic Rhine 

[_] Journey of Odysseus 


[__] AVirtuoso’s Delight: Classical Music in 
Salzburg, Vienna, and Prague 

[_] Italy's Apulia — An Undiscovered Gem 

[_] China: Highlights of the Middle Kingdom 

[_] Amazon River Journey 

[_] Patagonia 


[__] Norwegian Fjords & The Baltic Sea 
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NnNouncements. We 


do not record engagements 


Half-Century Club 


Elvin Ralph Coon Jr. '46 has been appointed a 
of the Virginia Bar Association (VBA), 


in honor accorded to those who have been membe rs 


lite member 


of the VBA for at least 40 consecutive years.He and 


] inette, live in Manass 1S, Va 


his wife, 


John H. Rosenberg °53 received a Lifetime 
\ward from The 


30 years of service in eastern Kentucky. In March, he 


\chievement \merican Lawyer after 


received the Appalachian Service Award from the 
\ppalachian School of Law in Grundy, Va. He and his 


wite, Jean, live in Prestonburg, Ky 


50s & 60s 


Alvin Benis Fox °56, LL.B.’ 
i life member of the Virginia Bat 


99 has been appointed 

\ssociation (VBA), 
an honor accorded to those who have been members 
of the VBA for at least 40 consecutive years. He and 
his wife, Norma, live in Newport News, Va 


56 has received the 


Joseph D. Robinson Jr. 
biennial Outstanding Book Award from the Interna 
tional Society for the History of Neurosciences for 

his book Mechanisms of Synaptic Transmission: Bridging 
the Gap (1890-1990). He and his wife, Carol, live in 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Robert Lewis Burrus Jr. LL.B. '58 has been ap 
pointed a life member of the Virginia Bar Association 
(VBA), an honor accorded to those who have been 
members of the VBA for at least 40 consecutive years. 
He and his wife, Ann, live in Richmond, Va. 


Kathleen Newell Locke °59 was ordained as an 
iscopal priest of the Anglican Communion in May. 


She is Morristown Memorial Hospital’s board-certi- 
fied Protestant chaplain. She lives in Summit, N.]. 


Robert C. Sink 59, LL.B. '65 was elected a fellow 


# the American Bar Foundation in July 2003. He 


vorks at the law firm Robinson, Bradshaw & Hinson. 


e and his wife, Caroline, live in Charlotte. 


Frederick L. Grover '60, M.D. ’64 has been 
elected to the United Network for Organ Sharing 


board of directors as a heart-transplant representative. 





He is surgical director of the lung-transplant program 


and professor and chair of the department of surgery 
at the University of Colorado Health Sciences Center. 
He and his wife, Carol, live in Denver. 


Malvina S. Nathanson '62 received an award for 
outstanding service from the New York State Associa 
tion of Criminal Defense Lawyers. She also received 
an award for outstanding contribution to the bar and 
community from the criminal justice section of the New 
York State Bar Association. She lives in New York. 


Jackson F. Lee Jr. '65, M.A.1T. 68, Ed.D. '72 
is associate dean of Francis Marion University’s 
School of Education. He is the Philip N. Truluck 
Professor of public policy. He and his wife, Sandy, 
live in Florence, S.C. 


Barbara Pfohl Mink ‘67, M.A.T. 68, Ed.D. ’71 
chairs the board of trustees of the Austin Community 
College District of Austin, Texas. She lives in Austin. 


James Douglas Archer ’68, reference and 

peace studies librarian at the University Libraries of 
Notre I Jame, rec eived the 2004 SIRS Intellectual 
Freedom Award from the Indiana Library Federation. 
He and his wife, Alice, live in South Bend, Ind. 


William Guy ’68 is the author of Defunctive Music, 
a book of poems, and Magic Casements, a book of 
travel essays, published by Xlibris. His website is 
http: williamguy.com 


Thomas C. Clark '69 received an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from the Union College board of 
trustees and faculty. He chaired the school’s board for 
three years. He is president-elect of the Duke Alumni 
Association and lives in New York. 


Tim) <olsYolaYo[-Micol mo Mei melmn ROM OL00 Mola itolc-Mm DIOL <- 
can offer you (or you and another named benefi- 
ciary) a fixed annual income for life. 


Your ages, your financial needs, and current 
interest rates determine the annuity rate Duke 
can offer. Some sample rates: 


Bee . He Lip Be. Your Age Annuity 
Bees Ge am i; is 10) 5.9% 
% ¥ ‘i VA) 6.7% 

310) 8.4% 


Your Ages 
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76/73 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 


Annuity 
omey 
6.5% 


Duke University 
Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive 

ise) the 00} 00) 

Durham, NC 27708-0606 


The staff members of the 
Office of Gift Planning 
ole-Me) Zell o] o) (Momsen 0 
with you or your advisers 


about planned giving Phone (919) 681-0464 


opportunities at Duke. Fax (919) 684-9731 


For further information, Email planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 


please contact us: Web _ plannedgiving.duke.edu 
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Norman McBrayer Davis Jr. M.H.A. ’69 has 
been appointed administrator of Dundee Nursing 
Home in Bennettsville, S.C. He and his wife, Yong, 
live in Charlotte. 


J. Anthony Manger Jr. 69, a member of the 
Somerville, N.J., law firm Norris, McLaughlin & 
Marcus, has been elected co-chair of the Meritas 
Health Law Section Group. He and his wife, Susan, 
live in Lambertville, N.J. 


70s & 80s 


John A. Diffey '70 heads Kendal Corp., which 
has just opened four additional retirement communi- 
ties in the Brandywine River Valley and will open two 
more this year. He and his wife, Martha, live in West 
Chester, Pa. 


Stephen M. Bonwich B.S.E. ’71 was awarded 


the Presidential Rank Award of Meritorious Executive 


by President Bush in September 2003. The highest 
award a federal employee can receive, it is given to 
outstanding leaders who demonstrate strength, 
integrity, industry, and commitment. He and his wife, 
Mary, live in Springfield, Va. 


Brit J. Bartter ’72 has been appointed vice chair 
of investment banking at Merrill Lynch. He and his 
wife, Marilyn, live in Winnetka, Ill. 


Ernest Lester Blake Jr. J.D. 72, now retired 
from ShawPittman in Washington, was recently elect- 
ed mayor of Breckenridge, Colo., where he now lives. 


Brenda Nevidjon B.S.N. ’72 is the editor of 
Continuing the Legacy: More Voices of Oncology Nurses, 
published by the Oncology Nursing Society 
(www.ons.org). She is an associate clinical professor at 
Duke’s nursing school. 


Peter Edwin Broadbent Jr. '73 was elected 
as Virginia’s Republican 7th District Elector for the 
2004 Presidential Election. He is a partner at the law 
firm Christian & Barton. He and his wife, Mary, live 
in Richmond. 


Robert Dwight Peltz ’73 published his 12th 
law-review article, “Contempt of Court: The Turn 
of the Century Lynching That Opened the Door to 
One Hundred Years of Federalism.” He and his wife, 
Sharyn, live in Miami. 


Darrell F. Boyd °75 earned his Ed.D. with a con- 
centration in adult education from Nova 
Southeastern University in Fort Lauderdale in June. 
His dissertation dealt with the impact of mentoring 
on certain faculty in a professional-studies program. 
He and his wife, Cynthia, live in Broomall, Pa. 


Robin A. Ferracone "75 is chair of global devel- 
opment for Marsh & McLennan Co.’s western region. 
She works with MMC’s operating companies to build 
market presence, enhance brand awareness, and 
improve operating efficiencies. She and her husband, 
Stewart R. Smith, whose son, Logan, is a Duke senior, 
live in San Marino, Calif. 

Mark A. Michael J.D. 75, an attorney, is a mem- 
ber of the Mecklenburg County Bar’s board of direc- 
tors. He lives in Charlotte. 





7c 


Deborah Mercer Morris 75 is the co-author 
of The Portable Caregiver: 8 Essential Guidebooks 

for Eldercare, published in August. Her husband, 
William S. Morris °75, is the author of Saltwater 
Cowboys, his first novel, published by Coastal 
Carolina Press. The couple lives in Beaufort, N.C. 


Jonathan M. Silver ’75, assistant chair of psychi- 
atry at Lenox Hill Hospital, is the senior editor of 
Textbook of Traumatic Brain Injury, published by 


MAKING GOOD TV FOR KIDS 
Sandra Sheppard 84 





ith a dual major in 
economics and 
fine arts, Sandra 
Sheppard ven- 
tured into the working world in 1984 as 
a production intern at Manhattan's 
flagship public television station, Thir- 
teen/WNET New York. She had no tele- 
vision experience, but she had a knack 
for numbers, a love for the arts, and a 
hankering to make it in her hometown. 

Twenty years later, she’s still at 
Thirteen as one of its top production 
executives—director of children’s and 
educational programming. 

In 2003, she was executive produc- 
er of the sixteen-part PBS documen- 
tary, Freedom: A History of US, which ¢ 
told America’s story through the eyes of 
patriots, slaves, women, and laborers 
who struggled for their share of the 
American dream. 

Sheppard is also one of two execu- 
tive producers of Cyberchase, the PBS 
children’s show aired on more than 350 
stations that infuses math concepts 
into a humorous adventure cartoon. 

Sheppard was on the planning team 
that conceived the show in 2000 and 
brought it into production two years 
later. Now in its third year, Cyberchase 
is one of television's only shows to 
teach math literacy. The half-hour pro- a 
gram, targeted at third-graders, fea- that this year came up with twelve new Sheppard's latest project is a car- 
tures a “Cyber Squad” comprising three shows, taking math concepts such as _ toon series, with the working title 
children and a wisecracking bird that percentages and the area of a triangle  Artopia, that targets five- to eight-year- 
takes on the dastardly villain, Hacker. and weaving them into a compelling olds. It celebrates creativity with a mix 

In an episode that was set to pre- _ narrative that will keep kids’ attention. _ of animation styles, taking viewers on 
miere in October, the Cyber Squad In today’s media world, a PBS show adventures that encourage kids to 
mobilizes to beat Hacker's auction bid _ finds an audience beyond the television make, look at, and talk about art. At 
for a prized encryptor chip. The kids get screen. Sheppard works with a group of the end of each episode, viewers learn 
jobs and figure out how much they'll writers who publish a Cyberchase mag- about a project they can work on at 
have to save per day to outbid Hacker. azine and Web designers who have cre- home. 

The episode teaches money-manage- _ ated a cutting-edge website for kids at The series, still at least a year from 
ment skills as well as math concepts. | PBSKids.org. production, would help fill a void in the 
“We wanted the kids to defeat the vil- The Cyberchase website has games _ crowded television landscape, she says. 
lain by using their brains,’ says Shep- _ tied to the cartoon episodes that change “When you look at kids’ TV, there 
pard, who lives in Manhattan with her —_ daily to correspond to the shows running are loads of choices, but few really 
husband, Bob Morris, and children, that day on PBS. When five new shows good options. We need more shows 
Tyler, ten, and Nicola, six.“We wanted were aired in early May, the website had that mix entertainment and education 
to show that math was part of their 8 million page views ina single week. _ that really work for kids. 

everyday lives, and that minds could Sheppard has earned a reputation 
win over muscle.” in the industry for knowing how to 

As executive producer, Sheppard reach children, says Linda Simensky, 
oversees all aspects of the show.She senior director of children’s program- 
secures financial deals with corporate — ming for PBS. “She understands kids, 
sponsors and helps recruit actors to she understands education, and she 
provide the voices for the cartoon char- understands the art of making good Wilson is a New York-based freelance 
acters. She works with the creative team television.” writer. 
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T want the central building to be a church, a great towering 
church which will dominate all the surrounding buildings, 
because such an edifice would be bound to have a profound 
influence on the spiritual life of the young men and women 


who come here. 


James B. Duke 
Indenture to Establish Duke University 


The Friends of Duke Chapel are interested in learning 
how Duke Chapel may have influenced your life. Was it 
through a powerful sermon, a moving musical program, an 
inspirational mission trip led by a campus minister? Or, was 
it a quiet moment of prayer alone in a hushed chapel pew? 

The Friends of Duke Chapel will be sharing these 
stories in the Friends newsletter, View from the Chapel. 
Take a moment to share your Duke Chapel story and 
continue the chain of profound influence. 


Please email your name, address, and story to 


profoundinfluence@duke.edu 








If you are considering 
continuing-care as a way 
to safeguard your 
retirement, then you'll 
want to learn more about 
Carolina Meadows, the 
only retirement community 
in the country offering 

The Equity Advantage’. 


Call today for information. 
1800-458-6756 


or visit our web page at 
www.carolinameadows.org, 
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YOUR EQUITY BACK, 


Plus Appreciation? 


That's what you expect when you sell your home. 
Shouldn't you expect the same from 
your retirement home? 





Since 1985 retired couples and individuals have been 
attracted to Carolina Meadows by The Equity Advantage”, 
our community's unique investment-return promise. As 
solid as that pledge has been- and always will be- we've 
enhanced it. 

The Equity Advantage” is now two advantages rolled 
into one. If you leave Carolina Meadows, regardless of the 
reason, not only is your original investment protected, you 
can also receive a portion of any net appreciation in the 

market value of your home. 





(Carolma Meadows 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Since 1985, one of America’s foremost 
retirement communities. 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 








American Psychiatric Press. He and his wife, physi- 
cian Orli R. Etigin, live in New York. 


Joseph Smallhoover '75 was a delegate to the 
2004 Democratic National Convention, representing 
Democrats Abroad. He has been named managing 
partner of the Frankfurt office of the law firm 
Dechert, but he will continue to manage its office in 
Paris, where he lives. 


Daniel C. de Roulet '76 was elected chair of the 
North Shore-Long Island Jewish Health System's 
board of trustees. The organization is New York’s 
largest nonprofit, secular, health-care system. He lives 


in Laurel Hollow, N.Y. 
Nancy M. Schlichting ‘76 has been elected a 


trustee of the Kresge Foundation. She is the president 
and CEO of the Henry Ford Health System, which 
has five hospitals. She lives in Dearborn, Mich. 


Jay Herbert Blackman M.H.A.’77, senior vice 
president of operations at Howard County General 
Hospital, was elected to the board of directors of the 
Association of Community Services. He and his wife, 
Lucille, live in Towson, Md. 


Robert E. Foster Ph.D. '77 was awarded the 
Presidential Rank Award of Meritorious Executive 
by President Bush in September 2003. The highest 
award a federal employee can receive, it is given 

to outstanding leaders who demonstrate strength, 
integrity, industry, and commitment. He and his wife, 
Susan, live in Alexandria, Va. 


Kerry Kathleen Karukstis '77, Ph.D. ’81, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Harvey Mudd College, was 
named Volunteer of the Year by the Council on 
Undergraduate Research. She has been on the school’s 
faculty since 1984. She lives in Claremont, Calif. 


Jonathan Edward Buchan Jr. J.D. ’78, a mem- 
ber of the law firm Helms Mulliss & Wicker, is presi- 
dent of the Mecklenburg County Bar Association. He 
and his wife, Suzette, live in Charlotte. 


Steven H. Haeberle A.M. 78, A.M. ’79, Ph.D. ’81 
chairs the department of government at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama at Birmingham. He has been a member 
of the faculty since 1982. He lives in Birmingham. 


William Lewis Orton Ph.D. ’78 is executive 
vice president of technology and operations of 
Frutarom, where he is responsible for all operations 
processes, from supply chain through shipping of 
finished products. He and his wife, Linda, live in 


Boonton, N.]J. 


James Lynn Werner 779 has joined the law firm 
Parker, Poe, Adams & Bernstein as a partner. He con- 
centrates in construction, environmental, govern- 
mental, and employment litigation. He lives in 
Columbia, S.C. 


Shirley L. Fulton J.D. ’80 is president-elect of the 
Mecklenburg County Bar. She works at the law firm 
Helms Henderson & Fulton and lives in Charlotte. 


James Alfred Wilde ’80 is associate professor of 
emergency medicine and section chief of pediatric 
emergency medicine at the Medical College of 
Georgia in Augusta. He is also research director for 
the department of emergency medicine. He and his 
wife, Paula, live in Evans, Ga. 


Harold L. Yoh JI B.S.E. 83, chairman of the board 
and CEO of Day & Zimmerman, received the 2005 
Heart of Philadelphia Award for “leadership and 
heartfelt dedication to charitable causes.” He and his 
wife, Sharon Crutcher Yoh ’83, live in St. 
Davids, Pa. 


Daniel L. Dent ’84 is an associate professor of 
trauma and emergency surgery at the University of 


Texas Health Science Center. He was named associate 
director of the General Surgery Residency Program 
and was awarded the department award for outstand- 
ing teaching of surgical residents. He and his wife, 
Jody, and their two children live in San Antonio. 


Jean Markham Stallard ’84, after co-founding 
Energy Partners Ltd., retired from law practice to 
become a novelist. Last summer, she joined the board 
of advisers of the Sarah P Duke Gardens. She and her 
husband, John, live in the French Quarter of New 
Orleans and at their horse farm in Abita Springs, La. 


Rhonda Joy Tobin '84, J.D. 90 was elected part- 
ner of the law firm Robinson & Cole, where she prac- 
tices insurance, professional liability, and commercial 
litigation. She and her husband, R. Jeffrey Smith 
‘75, and their two sons live in Simsbury, Conn. 


Amy Reed Eich B.S.E. 85 received the Out- 
standing Student Award for Engineering from the 
department of engineering and sciences at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. She works at Pratt & Whitney 
as an integrated-product team leader on the joint- 
strike fighter engine. She and her husband, Dolph, 
live in Canton, Conn. 


Lance Raymond Grahn Ph.D. ’85 is the dean 

of Letters and Science at the University of Wisconsin- 
Stevens Point. A Latin American historian, he has 
received several awards for excellence in teaching. 

He and his wife, Dianne, live in Stevens Point, Wis. 


Elizabeth Hope Mason ’86 is the medical direc- 
tor of the newly formed Talbot County Children’s 
Advocacy Center, providing multidisciplinary evalua- 
tions of alleged victims of child abuse. She also 
opened the Bay Pediatric Center in Easton, Md. She 
and her husband, Richard, and their three children 


live in Trappe, Md. 


Kenneth Alonzo Murphy ’86, J.D. ’89 has joined 
the law firm Saul Ewing as a partner in its litigation 
department. He is a member of the Philadelphia Bar 
Association's Judicial Selection and Retention Com- 
mission. He lives in Philadelphia. 


Reuben Simpson Jones III ’87 joined the 
law firm ColeJenest & Stone as a senior project 
manager. He has 13 years of experience in civil 
engineering with an emphasis on site development, 
drainage, and roadway design. He and his wife, 
Marion, live in Durham. 


Kimberly Hunter Turner ’87 is vice president of 
federal government relations for Cendant Corp., 
where she provides counsel and guidance on all leg- 
islative and regulatory matters that affect Cendant’s 
six business divisions. She and her husband, Randal, 
and their daughter live in Washington. 


Colleen Teresa White ’87 was named director of 
corporate communications at Becton, Dikinson and 
Co., a global medical-technology company based in 
Franklin Lakes, N.J. She lives in Morristown, N.J. 


Patricia Coyle Kakalec ’88, winner of the 2004 
Echoing Green Fellowship, was named one of the 
Best Emerging Social Entrepreneurs for her efforts to 
improve working conditions for immigrant and low- 
wage workers in New York’s Hudson Valley. She lives 
in New Paltz, N.Y. 


William Anderson “Biff” Pusey Jr. 88 has 
joined the Richmond office of Michael Joyce & 
Associates, a wealth-management firm for high-net- 
worth clients and families, as vice president of family 
office services and alternative investments. His wife, 
Sonya Johnson Pusey ’88, homeschools their 
six children in Oilville, Va. 


Geoffrey S. Mason Jr. 89 is producer for NBC 


News. He lives in Miami. 





MOVIE PLOT GENERATOR 





Justin Heimberg ’95 


early every movie, at 

some point, has been 

boiled down to a single 

sentence in order to 
impress a producer, entice a star, or 
grab a reviewer's attention. 

“Dashing archaeologist goes looking 
for ancient treasure and finds danger 
and romance” may once have been used 
to summarize Raiders of the Lost Ark. 

For other movies, the plot is all too 
easily captured in a single sentence— 
say, “Aliens attack Earth and lose.” 

Justin Heimberg, a screenwriter who 
has made hundreds of quick movie 
pitches, sees an opportunity to pack- 
age this Hollywood staple as a parlor 
game for fun outside Hollywood. Justin 
and his brother, Jason, recently pub- 
lished their book, The Official Movie 
Plot Generator: 27,000 hilarious 
movie plot combinations. 

The book is not a catalogue of com- 
edies. Rather, it’s a flipbook of cards in 
three stacks for the three parts of a 
movie plot: the protagonist(s), the 
action, and the twist. 

A random flip of the stacks pro- 
duces a film in which: “The Sesame 
Street Puppets ... struggle to get off 
heroin ... in this documentary narrated 
by James Earl Jones.” 

A summary of the first script Heim- 
berg and his brother sold could have 
come right from the pages of their 
book. “A twenty-six-year-old guy throws 
in the towel in life and decides to retire 
to a Leisure World community,’ as 
Heimberg puts it. That script, along with 
five others the brothers Heimberg have 
written, are still in development—a film- 
industry limbo from which only one in 
seventy or eighty movies emerges. 

The biggest star Heimberg has 
pitched a script to is Howard Stern. 
Huddled around a speaker phone in 
Los Angeles with producers and writers, 
Heimberg and his fellow writers had 
precious minutes, as Stern traveled 
through New York City, to pitch their 
idea for a remake of the 1979 teen 
comedy Rock ‘n’ Roll High School. 

The proposed plot: “Someone won 
an MIV contest to host a concert at 
their local high school, and the com- 
munity was up in arms about it,” Heim- 
berg says. Unfortunately, “I don’t think 
he heard a word we said. He was very 
polite, but | think his cell-phone recep- 


tion wasn’t that good.” (Stern ended up 
hiring other writers for the movie, which 
is still in production.) 

Now living near his hometown of 
Gaithersburg, Maryland, Heimberg says 
the idea for the Movie Plot Generator 
developed during his five years in Los 
Angeles as he and his brother con- 
densed their scripts to catch phrases 
and were also approached by producers 
to turn sketchy ideas into screenplays. 

“After we got pitched the seventh 
‘someone becomes a nanny’ story,” he 
says, “we began to think, ‘Okay, let’s get 
these formulas down.” 

The Heimberg brothers shopped 
their book concept to a few publishers 
but soon decided to publish the book 
themselves, in small runs. 

So far, they've placed or sold 4,000 
books, with another 6,000 headed 
to print. Justin Heimberg’s longtime 
friend Dave Smith ‘95 has joined the 
venture as an investor and head of 


Miaimae Eto tile 





marketing and sales. And the book has 
garnered favorable attention from 
Newsweek, National Public Radio, and 
other media outlets. 

Heimberg’s previous humor book, 
Would You Rather? (Plume Books, 1997), 
has sold more than 100,000 copies. 
(Heimberg wrote the first version of it 
for a Duke freshman-writing course.) 

Despite the Movie Plot Generator’s 
ironic tone, Heimberg says he is not a 
complete Hollywood cynic. 

“Every time |'ve sold a pitch, I’ve liked 
the idea,” he says. “And every time I’ve 
had something polished, but I've thought 
it was a stupid idea or | thought | was 
selling out, | didn’t end up selling it.” 

A young man with big dreams ... 
moves to L.A. and writes wacky book 
about movies ... in this true story with a 
valuable life lesson. 

—James Todd 
Todd Is a freelance writer living 
in Durham. 
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INTERNET MATCHMAKER 
Evan Mare Katz '94 


fr ™ ure, Evan Marc Katz could 
claim that his online-dating 
business will find you a 
\ partner in only three short 
months (for a limited time only, while 
supplies last). No big marketing sur- 
prises there; you receive similar disin- 
genuous promises in your inbox and on 
late-night TV every day. 
But Katz knows better than to push 
instant gratification upon the overly 
willing. Katz knows because, even 


though he now has a growing business 
and a shiny new book on the shelves, 
much of his life has been a study in 
delayed or (downright cancelled) fulfill- 
ment. 

He’s pushed a mail cart around 
William Morris, gotten axed from a gig 
selling hair products for Kevis Hair 
Rejuvenation, and most crushingly, 
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failed to get a single Hollywood suit to 
return his calls after finishing among 
the three finalists on HBO's Project 
Greenlight. Skipping law school to pur- 
sue more creative ends wasn’t unfold- 
ing as he'd envisioned. 

Come 2002, he decided it was time 
to help others out in an area where he 
had enjoyed a little more success: the 
Internet dating scene. Katz hopped on 
board well before all you hipsters in the 
East Village, so he had time to practice 





his craft while you were going home 
empty-handed after another night of 
booty-shake at the club. 

He took that extra practice and par- 
layed it into his own business, E- 
Cyrano, which tries to help you find love 
a little more easily on the Internet. 
Besides dishing out some basic advice, 
Katz helps you write your profiles—your 


Mi rel 


rofile 


likes, your dislikes, who you think you 
are, who you're looking for—the stuff 
that'll differentiate you from the 
44.9999-million others who also 
Internet date. He’s so good at it, a pub- 
lishing house paid him to fill a book with 
his expertise, and, some six months af- 
ter / Can’t Believe I’m Buying this Book 
—A Common Sense Guide To Internet 
Dating came out in January 2004, it 
was already in its second printing. 

“If everybody writes, ‘I’m handsome, 
athletic, charming; how do you know 
who really has those characteristics?” 
Katz asks. “What you've got to do is 
turn adjectives into nouns. Turn ‘I’m 
active’ into ‘I take spinning classes 
every day, because active can mean 
just about anything.” 

Katz’s process is deceptively simple. 
You shell out a couple hundred dollars, 
you fill out a questionnaire, you talk to 
him on the phone for an hour, and then 
he writes up a profile that has a lot 
more character than you could give it 
but is still true to who you are. 

And egotists and skeptics take 
note—a well-written profile is essential 
no matter how divine one’s proportions 
may be. Consider a Katz example: 
You're staring at identical twins on your 
dating site. One of them has the stan- 
dard “active, charming” profile, and the 
other gets personal, referencing 
Radiohead and Richard Pryor. Who 
would you rather date? 

Mary Riley, like someone who has 
seen the light at the traveling tent show, 
believes in the Katz method. He nailed 
the fifty-three-year-old divorcée so 
squarely that she consults his write-up 
for what she’s looking for in a man—to 
remember what she’s looking for in a 
man when it slips her mind. 

“If I’m lucky, I'll have forty more 
Christmases, forty more springs,” she 
says. “Evan's helping me find someone 
to share them with.” 

Mary acknowledges that, even with 
Katz’s profile, she probably won’t meet 
that someone in the next three months. 
But, as Katz has learned, for what really 
matters, instant gratification is nothing 
but a myth peddled on late-night TV. 


—Greg Veis 


Veis ‘03 is an editorial assistant for GQ. 


Y ) www.e-cyrano.com 


MARRIAGES: Glenn Lewis Zellman '89, M.D. 
93 to Doris Hektor on May 23. Residence: Frankfurt, 
Germany, and Hillsboro Beach, Fla. 


BIRTHS: Third child and daughter to Robert J. 
Brager ’86 and Sharon Scott Brager ‘87 on 
March 17. Named Nicole Ellen... Third child and 
daughter to lmMe Lisa Suh Chmielewski '86 
and Paul Chmielewksi on March 28. Named Sumner 
Ailene...First child and son to John W. Reis '88 


and Denise Reis on June 18. Named Jacob David. 


90s 


David J. Arroyo "91 is the director of legal affairs 
for Scripps Networks Inc., which owns and operates 
various cable television networks. He was associated 
with the New York law firm Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher. 
He and his wife, Laurice, and their two children live 
in Brooklyn. 


Blake Timothy Bilstad '91 has joined Provide 
Commerce Inc. as its senior vice president, general 
counsel, and secretary. He and his wife, Brenda, and 
their son live in San Diego. 


Joseph L. Cashen Il 91, the director of pricing 
strategy for CarsDirect.com, is a major in the Army 
Reserve and is deployed in Kuwait in support of Op- 
eration Iraqi Freedom. He and his wife, lm Cashen 
91, and their daughter live in Redondo Beach, Calif. 


David Leo Hackett 91 was selected to co-chair 
the annual Clara Barton Ball benefiting the south- 
eastern Pennsylvania chapter of the American Red 
Cross. He is an associate in the litigation department 
at the law firm Saul Ewing. He and his wife, Susan, 
live in Wallingford, Pa. 


Sara Wyche Higgins "91, a member of the law 

firm Kennedy Covingon Lobdell & Hickman, is vice 
president of the Mecklenburg County Bar. She and 

her husband, James, live in Charlotte. 


Cameron Strawbridge Hill 91 was elected a 
shareholder in the Chattanooga office of the firm Baker, 
Donelson, Bearman, Caldwell & Berkowitz, where he 
specializes in commercial litigation, construction law, 
and employment law. He and his wife, Sally, and their 
two children live in Lookout Mountain, Ga. 


Jennifer Irene Rudinger '91 is executive direc- 
tor of the American Civil Liberties Union of North 
Carolina. She lives in Raleigh. 


Julie Miller Hasenwinkel B.S.E. 92 received 
one of 10 prestigious Watson grants from the New York 
State Office of Science, Technology, and Academic 
Research, designed to support leadership and discov- 
ery in biotechnology. She is assistant professor of bio- 
engineering and neuroscience at Syracuse University. 
She and her husband, Dan, live in Manlius, N.Y. 


James Edward Duncan ’93, M.D. 97, a Navy 
lieutenant commander, conducted his Composite 
Training Unit Exercise (COMPTUEX) in June in pre- 
paration for his overseas deployment and participated 
in the Navy’s largest deployment evolution, Summer 
Pulse 2004. He is assigned to the aircraft carrier USS 
Harry S. Truman, out of Norfolk, Va.. He and his wife, 
Deidre Glasser Duncan ’9}, live in Edina, Minn. 


Kenneth Earl Myers M.B.A. 93 is CEO of Whis- 
per Wear Inc., a company that has developed a hands- 
free, ultra-portable breast pump that mothers can use 
discreetly under everyday clothing. He and his wife, 
Kathi, and their two children live in Marietta, Ga. 
Brigitte Ursula Neary Ph.D. '93 is the co-author 


of Voices of Loss and Courage, published by Picton 
Press in 2002. She lives in Spartanburg, S.C. 


Stephen Dean Williams B.S.E. '93 is director 
of trade marketing at Activision Inc., a video-game 
company. He lives in Plymouth, Minn. 


Alexander McRaven Bain 94, who earned his 
Ph.D. at Rutgers University in 2004, is an assistant 
professor of English at the California Polytechnic 
State University in San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Elizabeth Paige LaGuardia 94 is the marketing 
director for the American Public University System in 
Manassas, Va. She was product-marketing manager 
for NICE Systems. She lives in Alexandria, Va. 


Christopher Jerome Vaughn J.D. 194 received 
an award in appreciation of extraordinary services 
rendered to the Real Property Section of the North 
Carolina Bar Association, of which he is the vice 
chair. He practices law with the firm Carruthers & 
Roth in Greensboro, N.C. 


Eric Andrew Johnson 5 earned his master’s in 
public administration at the University of Southern 
California. He recently ran in the Providian Relay, the 
longest-running relay in the U.S. He and his five-year- 
old daughter, Katie, live in Sacramento. 


Rohit Mehta 795 is a cardiology fellow at Ohio 
State University’s medical center. He and his wife, 
Shraddha, and their son live in Columbus, Ohio. 


Adelie Wright Oakley '95, who earned her M.A.T: 
in 1997 at Rice University, teaches English and religion 
at the Iolani School. She lives in Honolulu. 


Michael Spencer Reeves M.B.A. 95 joined 
the law firm Third Avenue Management as a senior 
managing director. In this newly created position, 

he will oversee sales and client-service efforts. He and 
his wife, Julie Mackle Reeves ’89, live in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


David Stephen Baxter 196 is entering his sixth 
year of legal practice at the law firm Pillsbury Winthrop, 
where he practices corporate and securities law. He 
and his wife, Jennifer, live in Long Branch, N.]J. 


Terri Noelle Ellis 96, who completed her Ph.D. 
in microbiology at the University of California, Davis, 
was accepted into the Faculty Fellows program, where 
she will complete a one-year research project in 
microbial genetics and teach introductory biology. She 
and her husband, Ryan William Feathers '96, 
live in Davis, Calif. 


J. Scott Goudie 16, a Navy lieutenant, complet- 
eda two-year tour as a flight surgeon in Iwakuni, 
Japan. He is now a first-year resident in the Harvard 
Affiliated Emergency Medicine Residency at Beth 
Israel Deaconess Medical Center. He lives in Boston. 


Kathleen Susan Moore '96, M.E.M. ’00, a stra- 
tegic planner with the Coast Guard in Portsmouth, 
Va., received a promotion and merit award for her 
whale-conservation efforts. She works on issues in- 
volving living marine resources and marine protected 
species issues in the Atlantic, Caribbean, and Gulf of 
Mexico. She lives in Suffolk, Va. 


Victoria Yu Fung Ha 197 has earned her O.D. 
degree at the Pennsylvania College of Optometry. She 
lives in Charlotte. 


Jessica Hemmerick Hunt '97 has earned her 
Ph.D. in paleo-anthropology at Yale University’s School 
of Arts and Sciences. Her dissertation was titled 
“Morphological Integration of the Catarrhine Cranium: 
An Ontogenetic and Phylogenetic Perspective.” 


Rebecca Rutherford Kitzmiller M.S.N. '97, 
Sara Breckenridge Sproat '01, and Eleanor 
Marjorie Callahan-Hunt M.S.N. '02 published 
their book, The Nursing Informatics Implementation 
Guide, a guide to the successful installation of systems 
in complex health-care settings. 
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Wealth that Endures: 


For more than 70 years, clients have trusted our skill to 
navigate any kind of market. Our professionals are committed 
to protecting our clients’ wealth and building it for future 
generations. We have the experience and perspective needed 
to secure your financial future. 
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Amy Beth Carper 05, J.D. ‘02, 
clerk hij with the judge of the U.S. Court of \ppeals 
for the 


who completed a 


ssociate in the law firm 
on, Belknap, Webb & Tyler. She and her hus 
band, Emilio Mena Jr. J.D. '02, live in New York 


nd Circuit, isana 


Patter 


Carlos Lavon Pauling |.|). '°8 was elected to 
the board of directors of the Mecklenburg County Bat 
\ssociation. He works in the legal department at 
Wachovia Corp. He lives in Charlotte 


Kelly Ross Braddy '99 eraduated in December 
003 from the University of Texas at Dallas with a 
master’s in international management studies. In 

004, she founded Hapco Sales & Service Inc 


and markets hot-air tools for welding thermo 


. Which 
imports 
plastics. She lives in Dallas. 


MARRIAGES: Nathan James Wood '93 to 
Shelby Reid Oppel 5 on July 31. Residence: 
Portland, Ore....Erin Katherine Kesterson ‘94 
to Benjamin Jason Bowers on May 29. Residence: 
Princeton, N.J....Heather Marie Stack ‘94, J.D. 
'97 to Jeffrey Sahrbeck on June 26. Residence: New 


York...Robert St. Clair Carroll 95 to Jessica 


Lynn Gerber M.B.A. ’03 on June 26 in Duke Chapel. 


Residence: Raleigh...Shelby Reid Oppel 195 to 
Nathan James Wood 193 on July 31. Residence: 
Portland, Ore....David Stephen Baxter 196 to 
Jennifer Lynn Wade on Sept. 11. Residence: Long 
Branch, N.J....Amy Beth Carper 798, J.D. '02 to 
Emilio Mena Jr. J.D. 02 on Aug, 21. Residence: 
New York...Drew Everhart '99 to Robin 
Rebecca Smith '00 on July 10. Residence: Miami 
Beach...John Charles Penniman M.H.S. 99 to 
Camille Marie Johnson on Noy. 15, 2003, in Duke 
Chapel. Residence: Dallas...Andrea Johnette 
Smith 99 to Mark Bailey on July 10. Residence: 
New Orleans... Steven Edward Williams B.S.E. 


‘09, M.E.M. ’00 to Melanie Angelique Moyer 


‘00 on June 26. Residence: New York. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Im Chang 
Cashen 9! and Joseph L. Cashen Il "9! on 
May 10. Named Emily Han...Second child and first 
daughter to Deborah Banks Forrest 9! and 
Jonathan Forrest on July 13. Named Abigail Hannah... 
First child and daughter to Denise Dosier Gregg 
J.D. "92 and Keith Gregg on Dec. 29, 2003. Named 
Lauren Christine...Second child and son to Jeffrey 
Boyd Emery "93 and Christine Emery on July 11. 
Named Matthew Vernor...First child and daughter to 
Madan N. Kandula 793 and Gwen Kandula on 
July 15. Named Mia Grace... Twin daughters to 
Geoffrey Rogers Krouse 93, J... '97 and 
Anne Emmert Krouse J.). 97 on April 30. 
Named Grace Elizabeth and Caroline Emma...First 
child and son to Rohit Mehta 795 and Shraddha 
Mehta on June 23, 2003. Named Sunil... Twin daugh 
ters to Anne Emmert Krouse J... 97 and 
Geoffrey Rogers Krouse "93, J.[).'97 on April 
30. Named Grace Elizabeth and Caroline Emma... 
First child and daughter to John Raymond 
Linker '97, M.B.A. ’03 and Jamie Linker on July 2. 
Named Campbell Elizabeth...First child and daughter 
to Julie Harter Goldstrom 198 and Seth 
Goldstrom on April 3. Named Reilly Jane. 


00s 


Michael James Baughman ’00 earned his 
M.Div. at Princeton Theological Seminary in May. 
He and his wife, Sarah, live in Clinton, N.]. 


Peter Phillip Pellegrino '00, who earned his 
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| THROUGH THESE DOORS: 
100 Years of The Chronicle: The Book 


In conjunction with its centennial celebration, The Chronicle has pub-_ | 
_ lished THROUGH THESE Doors: 100 Years of The Chronicle, a 
125-page book that examines the history of the Duke community's 
newspaper, from its founding in 1905 


The book features more than 100 
front pages from past Chronicles that 
illustrate the papers transformation 
_ from an all-text weekly to a vibrant 
daily. Also included are essays from 
former editors and others that tell the 


100 
Years of The Chronicle is available 
at Gothic Bookshop in the Bryan 
Center, for $25. Or you can order 
copies and have them shipped by going to 

| www.chronicle.duke.edu 


and click on the image of the book cover. Ordered copies are $30, 
which includes postage and handling. | 
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M.D. in June at Thomas Jefferson University, is com- 
pleting a residency in pediatrics at the David Grant 
Medical Center at Travis Air Force Base in California. 
He lives in Vacaville, Calif. 


Raymond Andrew Jacobson M.B.A. '01 is 
vice president of investments and finance at the 
Golden LEAF Foundation, a nonprofit corporation. 
He oversees the foundation's investments assets. He 
and his wife, Mir, live in Durham. 


Stefan Richter M.B.A. '01 is director of corporate 
accounting and reporting at Capital One Financial 
Corp. He oversees financial reporting, accounting pol- 
icy, and financial controls assurance functions. He 
lives in Glen Allen, Va. 


Eleanor Marjorie Callahan-Hunt M.S.N. '02, 
Rebecca Rutherford Kitzmiller M.S.N. ‘97, 
and Sara Breckenridge Sproat ‘0! published 
their book, The Nursing Informatics Implementation 
Guide, a guide to the successful installation of systems 
in complex health-care settings. 


Daryl Andrea Lewis ’03 joined the Orange Bowl 
Committee staff as Youth Football League assistant for 
the 2004-05 Orange Bowl National Championship 
Festival. He was a four-year letter winner in football 

at Duke. He lives in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


MARRIAGES: Rebecca Christine Lageman 
‘00 to Craig Lafond II on July 9. Residence: Farming- 
ton Hills, Mich.... Melanie Angelique Moyer 
‘00 to Steven Edward Williams B.S.E. '99, 
M.E.M. ’00 on June 26. Residence: New York... 
Sara Osterling '00 to Kendall Rountree on July 
24. Residence: San Diego...Robin Rebecca Smith 
00 to Drew Everhart 799 on July 10. Residence: 
Miami Beach...Emilio Mena Jr. J.D. 02 to Amy 
Beth Carper '98, J.D. 02 on Aug. 21. Residence: 
New York...Jessica Lynn Gerber M.B.A. '03 to 
Robert St. Clair Carroll 95 on June 26 in Duke 
Chapel. Residence: Raleigh... Heather Asha 
Immanuel B.S.N. 03 to Mark Adrian Knetsch on 
July 17. Residence: British Columbia. 


Deaths 


Etta Saunders Talley ’25 of Clinton, N.C., on 
July 6, 2003. She taught at Randleman Elementary 
School. She is survived by five daughters, 14 grand- 
children, 25 great-grandchildren, and four great- 





ereat-grandchildren. 


Anne Piper Rose 730 of Durham, on July 30, 
2003. At Duke, she was a member of Zeta Tau Alpha 
sorority. She is survived by a sister. 


Verna Mae Hahn Link 731 of Mount Pleasant, 
N.C., on June 14, 2003. She taught in public schools 
before joining the faculty at Cabarrus Memorial Hos- 
pital School of Nursing as an instructor of psychology, 
human development, and social problems. A skilled 
librarian, she reclassified the school’s entire library 
from the Dewey Decimal System to the National 
Library of Medicine System. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, a stepson, four grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Ralph O. Starnes 33 of High Point, N.C., on 
May 26, 2003. At Duke, he was undefeated in four 
years of varsity wrestling and a member of the boxing 
and cross-country teams. He was the retired owner of 
Vick Paint & Wallpaper Co. He is survived by his 
wife, Helen; a daughter; a son; four grandchildren, 
including Anne Starnes Reece 84; and six 
ereat-grandchildren. 


William Lawrence Mosenson '}4 of Bedford 
Hills, N.Y., on July 7, 2003. He attended law school 


at Duke. During World War II, he started a business 
buying, refurbishing, and selling farmers’ used trucks 
for the war effort. He founded Forbes Motor Co. and, 
later, Pennsylvania Growth Investment Co., now 
Pennsylvania Financial Development Corp., through 
which he provided funds for many startup companies. 
He is survived by two daughters; five grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


A. Legrand Elliott Taylor '34 of Charlottesville, 
Va., on June 14, 2003. She taught in the Charlottes- 
ville school system. She is survived by her husband, 
John; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


William T. Walker Jr. °35 of Medford, N.J., on 
Feb. 22, 2003, of cancer. In World War II, he taught 
finance to officers at the Pentagon. He was president 
of the Franklin Electric Co. He is survived by his wife, 
Ann; a son; a daughter; three stepchildren; a brother; 
a sister; and 16 grandchildren. 


J. Carl Burton 736 of Durham, on July 5, 2003. 
After serving for 42 months in the Coast Guard, he 
worked for Liggett and Myers Tobacco Co., where 

he was a vice president and a member of the board 
of directors. He was later director of leaf and process- 
ing and then president of Gary Tobacco Co. He is 
survived by his wife, Reid; a daughter; a son; and 

two grandsons. 


William Robert Bowden Jr. A.M. 737 of 
Carlisle, Pa., on July 26, 2003. An Army Air Corps 
veteran of World War II, he was professor emeritus of 
English literature and chaired the English department 
at Dickinson College for several years. He wrote The 
English Dramatic Lyric, 1603-1642, as well as numer- 
ous articles. He is survived by a son, a daughter, and 
two grandchildren. 


Almon R. Cross M.D. 38 of Greensboro, N.C., 
on June 16, 2003. A Navy lieutenant commander 
during World War II, he was named chief of staff 

at High Point Memorial Hospital in 1958. He is 
survived by two daughters, a sister, a brother, and 
two grandchildren. 


Margarethe White Rhyne 738 of Glen Rock, 
N.J., on May 27, 2003. She worked for Dorothy 
Carroll dress shop in Ridgewood. She is survived by 
two sons and two daughters. 


Edward W. Shilling B.S.M.E. ’38 of Newark, 
Del., on June 25, 2003. He was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers’ national 
board. He worked for DuPont Co. for 42 years, retiring 
in 1980. He is survived by his wife, Fran; three 

sons; two brothers; four grandchildren; and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Nancy Seeman Upchurch 738 of Columbia, S.C., 
on June 6, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority. She is survived by a son, Herbert 
Jackson Upchurch Jr. '65; a daughter; three 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Muriel Smith Farmer 739 of Atlanta, on Feb. 21, 
2003. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa Delta 
sorority. She is survived by three daughters, Muriel 
Farmer Williams ‘64 and son-in-law Neil Carson 
Williams ’63, J.D. 66, Jeannette Farmer 
Dickey ’68, and Ruther Farmer Claiborne 
70; five grandchildren, including John Howard 
Williams 791; and three great-grandchildren. 


Jane Roe Ferris 939 of Nokomis, Fla., on June 
24, 2003.At Duke, she was a member of Zeta Tau 
Alpha sorority. She is survived by her husband, 

H. Alexander Ferris 39; three daughters; four 
grandchildren; and 10 great-granchildren. 


Robert Bruce Ward 739 of Franklin, N.C., on 
May 22, 2003. A Navy pilot during World War II, he 
later taught at Syracuse University, the University 


of Miami, and Miami-Dade Community College. 
Among his publications are a book on Emily Dickin- 
son’s poetry and a book on science, technology, 

and human values. He is survived by his wife, Jean; 
a son; two daughters; four grandchildren; and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Kenneth Durham Weeks M.D. 739 of Tarboro, 
N.C., on June 19, 2003. A Navy medical officer 
during World War II, he set up a practice in internal 
medicine in 1949. His business grew into the Internal 
Medicine Center, now affiliated with the Boice 
Willis Clinic. He received the Distinguished Alumnus 
Award from Duke’s medical alumni association and 

a Distinguished Citizen Award from Rocky Mount’s 
chamber of commerce. He is survived by a daughter; 
two sons, including Kenneth Durham Weeks 
Jr. M.D. ’74; eight grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Francis Wayne Adsit M.F. 40 of Athens, 
Tenn., on Jan. 25, 2003. An Army Air Force veteran 
of the Korean War, he worked for the Bowater Paper 
Co. for 27 years. He was a deacon and elder of 

Mars Hill Presbyterian Church. He is survived by 

his wife, Madeline; two sons; a daughter; and nine 
grandchildren. 


Lucilie Pittard Lee 40 of Raleigh, on June 1, 
2003. She was a legal secretary for the law firm 
Johnson Hearn Vinegar for more than 40 years and 
worked in title insurance for Commonwealth Land 
Title Co. She is survived by a son, a daughter, and 
four grandchildren. 


Lee Anne Seawell '40, A.M. ’41 of Athens, Ga., 
on June 28, 2003. She worked for the federal govern- 
ment during World War II, then directed the Office 
of Career Planning and Placement at the University 
of Georgia for more than 41 years. She received the 


Faculty Service Award and the Blue Key Award from 
the university. She was awarded the Ajax-Griffin 
Distinguished Service Award from the Southern 
College Placement Association and the Founders 
Award from the Georgia Association of College 

and Employers. 


Jerome Douglas Wolf '40 of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
on July 3, 2003. At Duke, he was a member of Pi 
Kappa Alpha fraternity. He was a Navy pilot during 
World War II. He was president and CEO of First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Fond du Lac. He is 
survived by his partner, Virginia; two sons; a grand- 
daughtrer; and two great-granddaughters. 


Harry Rahr Caldabaugh M.Ed. ’41 of Salisbury, 
Mad., on June 1, 2003. He founded Boulevard TV in 
Salisbury, then Caldabaugh Communications Inc., 
where he was president until retiring in 1990. He is 
survived by a brother, two sons, two granddaughters, 
two grandsons, and three great-grandchildren. 


Mary Brooke Grogan B.S.N. ’41 of Richmond, 
Va., on March 3, 2003. She served in World War II 
in England as chief nurse in the orthopedic ward and 
attained the rank of captain at age 24. She is survived 
by her husband, Owen; a son; a daughter; and 

a granddaughter. 


Arthur M. Lipscomb Jr. A.M. ’41 of Lexington, 
Va., on Feb. 21, 2003. An Army Air Force veteran, 

he was a member of the Virginia Military Institute 

for 43 years and director of admissions for 22 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Susanne; a daughter; a son; 
four grandchildren; and seven great-grandchildren. 
Marion Wilson Nesbitt Jr. B.D. 41 of Durham, 
on July 3, 2003. He received the Divinity School’s 
Distinguished Alumnus Award in 1982. He had been 
a member of the divinity school faculty and served on 
judicatory committees of the United Methodist 
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Church. He is survived by a daughter, a son, two sis 
ters, four grandchildren, and two great-grandsons. 


Allan W. Stephens '4! of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., on May 23, 2003. A Navy veteran of World 
War Il and Korea, he retired from active duty as 

a commander. He is survived by his wife, Muriel; 
two daughters; a son; eight grandchildren; and nine 
preat-grandchildren. 


Robert Love Turner M.l:d. 41 of War, W.Va., 
on June 5, 2003. A World War II veteran, he was a 
high-school teacher and then principal of Big Creek 
High School for 30 years. He had been the state’s 
lieutenant governor and was a past president of the 
Kiwanis Club and past commander of American 
Legion Post No. 43. He is survived by his wife, 
Frances, and a son. 


Leon F. Weit '4! of Ephrata, Pa., on April 28, 2003. 


At Duke, he was a member of Delta Sigma Phi frater- 
nity. He is survived by his wife, Helen. 


Priscilla Gray Wilson '4! of Austin, Texas, on 
July 4, 2003. She worked for Esso Chemical Co. as a 
research chemist. She is survived by a daughter and 


three sons. 


Silas James Maxwell ’42 of Dallas, on June 23, 
2003. An Army Air Corps veteran of World War II, 
he earned his J.D. in 1947 at the University of Texas. 
He was in a private practice and worked for the Texas 
Department of Public Safety and the Texas State 
Board of Insurance. He was vice president of American 
Founders Life Insurance and executive vice president 
and CEO of NCO Life Insurance. He retired from 

the Texas State Department of Highways in 1987. He 
is survived by his wife, Margaret; a son; two sisters; a 
eranddaughter; two nieces; and two nephews, including 


Scott E. Maxwell '72. 


S. Richardson Hill Jr. ’43 of Birmingham, Ala., 
on July 4, 2003, of prostate cancer. He had been 
president of the University of Alabama at Birming- 
ham and played a key role in the growth of its medical 
center. He was a past president of the American 
Federation for Clinical Research and the Association 
for Academic Health Centers. He is survived by 

his wife, Janet; a son; three daughters; and nine 
grandchildren. 


Martha Holcomb Holley °43 of Mountain 
Brook, Ala., on July 26, 2003. She is survived by 
three sons; two daughters; a brother; two sisters; 
seven grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Benjamin E. Neal Jr. '43 of Denver, N.C., on 
May 24, 2003. A World War II veteran, he was a 
director of the National Association of Music 
Merchants Inc. He was president of his family music 
business and a special investigator with the Eric 
County Department of Social Services. He was a past 
president of the Duke alumni club in Buffalo. He is 
survived by his wife, Elizabeth; a daughter; two sons; 
and five grandchildren. 


Julian Dewey Willis Jr. '43 of Morehead 
City, N.C., on Aug. 6, 2003. A Coast Guard veteran 
of World War II, he owned and operated J. Dewey 
Willis and Son Net and Twine. He is survived by 

a daughter, a son, a granddaughter, and two great- 
granddaughters. 


Margaret Green Belvin 44 of Raleigh, on 
July 13, 2003. She taught in the Raleigh and Wake 
County public schools for 42 years, and she was 
the organist for her church. She is survived by 

two stepsons, eight grandchildren, and six great- 
grandchildren. 


Alfred S. Berne '44, M.D. '46 of Cazenovia, 


N.Y., on Aug. 2, 2003. He was head of the radiology 
department of Syracuse Memorial Hospital and a 


professor at Upstate Medical Center. He is survived 
by his wife, Estelle Smith Berne '47; two 
daughters; three sons; and two grandchildren. 


Edward A. Holden Jr. 3.S.M.E. '44 of Vero 
Beach, Fla., on June 18, 2003. A Marine Corps veter- 
an of World War Il and the Korean War, he was a 
power consultant for General Foods Co, for 20 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Gloria; two sons; a daugh- 
ter; a brother; and six grandchildren. 


Martha Berry O’Neil '44 of Birmingham, Ala., 
on June 12, 2003. She is survived by two sons; a 
daughter; and two grandchildren. 


R. Delbert Byrum M.Div. '45 of Thomasville, 
N.C., on May 27, 2003. A Navy chaplain, he was 

past president of the Western N.C. Conference Young 
Adult Assembly, Brevard College Alumni Associa- 
tion, the Family Life Council of Greater High Point, 
and the High Point Ministers Alliance. A former 
pastor at First United Methodist Church, he retired 
as associate pastor of Wesley Memorial United 
Methodist Church. He is survived by a daughter, 


Adele Byrum Novotney M.Div. ’81!. 


Lawrence M. Schwartz ’45 of Jericho, N.Y., on 
April 21, 2003. At Duke, he was a member of Zeta 
Beta Tau fraternity. He had retired as president of 
United Haulage Co. Inc. 


John Murdoch Crowell M.D. 46 of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., on Feb. 24, 2003. He is survived by his 
wife, Naomi; and four children. 


Helen B. Eberhart '46 of Castle Rock, Colo., 
on June 12, 2003. She worked with United Airlines 
for more than 30 years. Her travels took her to 
Europe, Australia, New Zealand, and China. She 

is survived by two sons; a daughter; and eight grand- 
children. 


Griffith Askew Hamlin B.D. '46 of Columbia, 
Mo., on May 23, 2003. He was pastor of several 
churches in Virginia and North Carolina and was 

a professor of religion at Barton College and William 
Woods University. He had published 15 books and 
many magazine articles. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret; two sons; two grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Frances H. Ellis '47 of Columbus, Ga., on April 
12, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa 
Alpha Theta sorority. She had been executive secre- 
tary of the Cambridge Language Research Unit in 
Cambridge, England, and retired as an associate pro- 
fessor of English at American University. She is sur- 
vived by a sister and a brother. 


Hollis W. Huston B.D. ’47, Ph.D. ’49 of Windsor, 
Conn., on June 8, 2003. He taught at Amherst Col- 
lege, Southern Methodist University, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and Hartford Seminary. He was a Fulbright 
Fellow at Oxford University. He was a minister in 
Raleigh, then at several churches in Massachusetts. 
He is survived by his wife, Loralee; a son; two daugh- 
ters; and eight grandchildren. 


William H. Reid M.F. °47 of Stratford, Conn., on 
May 22, 2003. He was an Army Air Corps veteran of 
World War II. He was a professor of forestry at West 
Virginia University and a researcher in economics for 
the U.S. Forest Service. He is survived by three 
daughters; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Jackson Esoda °45, M.D. ‘52 of 
Williamsburg, Va., on July 7, 2003. She practiced 
dermatology for 34 years in Haddon Heights, N.J. 
She taught and researched at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s medical school, and was honored in 
Who's Who of Medical Women. A member of several 
honorary and dermatological societies, she had pub- 
lished numerous articles. She is survived by her 


husband, Bernard; two daughters, including Mary 
Elisabeth Esoda B.S.N. ’79; four sons, including 
Robert Michael Esoda ’80; a brother; and 15 
grandchildren. 


Sara Prevatt Horne B.S.N. ’48, B.S.N.Ed. ’52 

of Fort Spring, W.Va., on June 21, 2003. She worked 
for James Walker Memorial Hospital, Duke Hospital, 
and the Public Health Service in Hampton, Va. 

She was a founding member of the Friends of the 
Ronceverte Public Library. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Francis Gregg Horne B.S.M. 48, M.D. 


51; a daughter; three sons; and 10 grandchildren. 


Donna Todd Wellman 748, J.D. 50 of Ocean 
City, N.J., on March 24, 2003. She worked at Atlantic 
Refinery, was a past president of the Nether Providence 
PTA, and volunteered at Crozer-Chester Medical 
Center for 20 years. She is survived by two sons, a 
daughter, and two grandsons. 


Dwight Lyman Isenhour ’49 of Taylorsville, 
N.C., on July 5, 2003. A Navy veteran of World War 
Il, he later held positions as a teacher, principal, 

and superintendent at various North Carolina 
schools. He is survived by his wife, Rebecca; two 
daughters; three sons; five sisters; one brother; and 
seven grandchildren. 


James Archibald Brady Jr. '50 of Statesville, 
N.C., on June 8, 2003. He was president of Brady 
Printing Co., founded by his grandfather, until 1995. 
He was a member, and later chaired the board of 
directors, of the credit bureau of Iredell. He was a past 
director of the Printing Industry of the Carolinas. He 
is survived by his wife, Betty; two daughters; a brother; 
and two grandchildren. 


James Olin Cansler B.D. 50 of Chapel Hill, 
on July 30, 2003, of cancer. A Navy veteran of 
World War II, he was chaplain for the UNC Baptist 
Student Union. In 1967, he was named dean of men 
at UNC-Chapel Hill, and retired as associate vice 
chancellor of student affairs. He is survived by his 
wife, Dorothy; two daughters; a son; a sister; and 
four granddaughters. 


Ernest F. Chritton Jr. '50 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on Jan. 13, 2003. A Navy Air Corps veteran of 
World War II, he had retired as president of 
Knoxville Truck Sales. He is survived by his wife, 
Nan Farrington Chritton ‘50; three sons, 
including J. Kirby Chritton '78; two daughters; 
a sister; a sister-in-law, Sally Vokoun Chritton 
53; and nine grandchildren. 


Donald G. Corley ’50, J.D. 53 of Tryon, N.C., on 
June 26, 2003. He had retired as an attorney for Legal 
Services, a private practice. He is survived by a 
daughter, Caron, and four grandchildren. 


Harold P. Hamilton B.D. ’50, Ph.D. ’54 of 
Columbus, Ohio, on July 1, 2003. A World War II 
veteran, he was president of Kentucky Wesleyan 
College, Central Methodist College, Deaconess 
Hospital Foundation, and the Ohio Planned Giving 
Council. He had been assistant state treasurer for 
Kentucky and administrator for Timken Mercy 
Medical Center. He is survived by his wife, Agnes; 
a son; three daughters; seven grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 


L. Theodore Meuche Jr. '50 of Perrysburg, Ohio, 
on June 16, 2003. He was president of the insurance 
agency Meuche & Hickman before purchasing the 
Charles Lenz Agency. He was the president, owner, 
and then consultant at Graham & Fine Insurance 
Agency. He is survived by his wife, Marylene; 

three daughters; two sons; a stepdaughter; and six 
grandchildren. 


Philip H. Cannon ’51 of Wilmington, Del., on 
June 26, 2003. A Navy veteran, he worked for Westing- 


house Electric Corp. on projects and systems sales. 
He is survived by his wife, Dorothy, and a brother. 


William K. Helms ’51, M.D. '54 of Scottsdale, 
Ariz., on June 10, 2003. He was an Army veteran of 
World War II. He set up a medical practice in 
Scottsdale, becoming the city’s fourth full-time doc- 
tor. He retired in 1991. He is survived by his wife, 
Rachele; a daughter; two sons; a brother; a sister; 
and eight grandchildren. 


Betty Arrants Bentley 752 of Maryville, Tenn., 
on May 31, 2003. She had taught at Ingleside Ele- 
mentary School and then G.E.D. classes. She is sur- 
vived by four daughters and three grandchildren. 


Hester Hough Pollock '52 of Boynton Beach, 
Fla., on May 2, 2003, of lung cancer. At Duke, she 
was a member of Zeta Tau Alpha sorority. She is 
survived by her husband, James Harold Pollock 
52, M.D. ’56; two sons; two daughters, including 
Elise Pollock Shankle ‘79; two brothers; and 
10 grandchildren. 


Ann Davies Sammons '5? of Huntington, 
W.Va., on June 18, 2003. She was a member of the 
Junior League, the Junior League Garden Club of 
Huntington, and the Colonial Dames of America. 
She is survived by her husband, Frederick; two sons; 
a daughter; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Janet McKee Woolsey ’52 of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., on July 11, 2003. As a child during World War II, 
she was a pianist on her own radio show. At Duke, 
she was a member of Kappa Alpha Theta. She is sur- 
vived by two sons and a brother. 


Richard Allen Claxton ’53, J.D. 62 of Fernandina 
Beach, Fla., on June 7, 2003. He was an attorney in 
private practice. He is survived by his wife, Cornelia; 
two daughters; and a son. 


Walter Christian Smith Jr. M.Div. ’56 of 
Towson, Md., on June 19, 2003. He was a United 
Methodist minister, serving several Maryland churches. 
He had carved about 140 decoys, which earned 
ribbons in competitions. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret; three sons, including Bruce Walter 
Smith A.H.C. ’84, M.Div. ’84; and six grandchildren. 


Donald Cameron Griffiths I B.S.E.E. 57 of 


Snellville, Ga., on July 27, 2003, of liver cancer. 


Nellie Sanderson Henline B.S.M.1. 57 of 
Marion, N.C., on July 30, 2003. She was a supervisory 
manager at UNC Hospitals in the world’s largest 
coagulation laboratories. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Dean; three sons; a brother; two sisters; and 
two grandchildren. 


Jacque King Lindsay Ph.D. '57 of Penfield, N.Y., 
on May 29, 2003. He had retired from Eastman 
Kodak Co. as a research associate. He is survived by 
his wife, Jeanne; a daughter, Amy Lindsay 
Gentry B.S.N. ’78; and a sister. 


Paul Perry Fidler ’58 of Columbia, S.C., on June 
22, 2003. A Navy veteran, he was the director of stu- 
dent financial aid, assistant vice president for student 
affairs, faculty secretary of the Omicron Delta Kappa 
student leadership society, and chair of the university 
retention committee at the University of South Caro- 
lina. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy Smith 
Fidler '59; a son; a daughter, Cheryl Fidler 
Williams ’92; and a brother. 


James Harvey Brown M.A.T. '62 of Louisburg, 
N.C., on June 10, 2003. A Navy veteran of World War 
II, he commanded four ships and received the Navy 
Cross, the Silver Star, and the Legion of Merit before 
retiring in 1961. He then became a professor of math- 
ematics at Louisburg College. He is survived by a 
daughter, a son, and a brother. 
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John W. Setzer Jr. B.D. '65 of Wilkesboro, N.C., 
on June 16, 2003. He was ordained as an Episcopal 
priest in 1970. He was a licensed marriage-and-family 
therapist and a member of the American Association 
of Pastoral Counselors. He is survived by his wife, 
Betty; a daughter; a stepdaughter; a stepson; a sister; 
and three stepgrandchildren. 


Leslie Rock Uhl '68 of Atlanta, on May 5, 2003. 
She founded The Dance Unit, Atlanta’s first avant- 
garde modern-dance company, in 1972. She was 

a leader in the organization Dissatisfied Parents 
fogether. She is survived by her husband, John; two 
daughters; a brother; and a sister. 


David Patrick Wallace A.M. '69 of Atlanta, on 
June 26, 2003. He had been a partner in the law firm 
Hansell & Post and the Troutman Sanders law firm. 
He was in-house legal counsel for Piedmont Center in 
Atlanta. He is survived by a sister and two brothers. 


Michael Jeffrey Mulligan J... ’71 of Durham, 
on June 16, 2003. He was a partner in the law firm 
Harriss, Mulligan, Embree, Herbert and Derr until 
going into private practice in 1984. He is survived by 
his wife, Gail; a daughter; three sons; two sisters; and 
two grandchildren. 


Robert E. Stagg Jr. J.D. 72 of Panama City, Fla., 
on June 16, 2003. He practiced law in Atlanta for 

30 years. He is survived by his wife, Judy; his mother; 
a sister; and three stepchildren. 


Robert Hugh Browning M.B.A. '74 of 
Gaithersburg, Md., on June 16, 2003. An Air Force 
veteran, he worked for the Research Triangle Institute 
and the Environmental Protection Agency before 
joining the Immigration and Naturalization Service as 
a senior contract specialist. He is survived by his wife, 
Sandra; a son; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Thomas Nelson Maslyn 779 of Tampa, Fla., on 
April 30, 2003. While at Duke, he lettered in wrestling 
and was a member of Alpha Tau Omega fraternity. 


Jon Stephen Price M.B.A. ’86 of Scottsdale, 
Ariz., on May 3, 2003. He is survived by his wife, 
Anita, and three daughters. 


Benjamin D. Derito 797 of Jupiter, Fla., on June 
10, 2003. He was an investment-banking analyst at 
Morgan Stanley & Co. before joining Satellite Asset 
Management. He fought a lifelong battle with cystic 
fibrosis. He is survived by his parents, a brother, and 
a grandmother. 


Professor Emeritus Tetel 

Marcel Tetel, who escaped Nazi-occupied France as a 
boy and later came to America to become one of the 
world’s leading scholars of sixteenth-century French 
literature and philosophy, died May 27 in Durham. 
He was 71. 

A professor emeritus of Romance studies, Tetel 
wrote path-breaking books and essays on Rabelais and 
Montaigne and helped bring modern attention to the 
long-neglected works of Marguerite de Navarre. He 
was a specialist in French and Italian Renaissance 
comparative studies. 

Born in Paris in 1932, he was the son of two 
Polish Jews living in France. His father was sent to 
Auschwitz in early 1939, but he remained in Paris 
living with his mother. In 1943, his mother made 
plans to escape to southern France on a train, but 
the plans were changed late when an uncle suggested 
that the mother go alone and call for the son when 
she got away safely. Instead, the train was stopped 
and his mother was picked up and sent to Auschwitz 
as well. Both parents died at the concentration camp. 

Shortly after, the French resistance provided Tetel 
with new indentification papers, and he lived out the 
rest of the war with a family in Aix la Chappelle. In 
1949, Tetel came to Chattanooga in a trip funded by 


Jewish relief funds. He joined hundred of other 
European Jews who, arriving at American universities 
before and after World War II, significantly shaped 
American higher education for years afterwards. 

He graduated from the University of Chattanooga 
in 1954 and earned a master’s degree at Emory 
University in 1956. He then attended the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison, where he was attracted to 
French Renaissance studies by the noted scholar 
Alfred Glauser. 

Tetel was the author of Etude sur le comique de 
Rabelais, Rabelais et I'Italie, and Marguerite de Navarre’s 
‘Heptameron’: Themes, Language and Structure, the first 
of his book-length works on the sister of the King of 
France who was a major literary figure of her time but 
who had fallen into some neglect in modern scholar- 
ship. Tetel joined the Duke faculty in 1960 and was 
made a full professor in 1968. 

He is survived by his wife, Julie Andresen 
Tetel 71; four children, including Francis 
Marcel Tetel '72; and two grandchildren. 


Presidential Scholar Barber 

James David Barber, a retired political science profes- 
sor who achieved national acclaim as a presidential 
scholar and author, died September 12 at his Durham 
home. He was 74. 

Barber rose to fame in 1972 with his book The 
Presidential Character: Predicting Performance in the 
White House, in which he proposed that politicians’ 
personalities could—and should—be analyzed. He 
was recognized as a pioneer in his field in examining 
how personal characteristics of presidents determine 
styles and leadership. Barber predicted that Richard 
Nixon’s presidency was headed for crisis and failure. 

He earned his undergraduate and graduate degrees 
at the University of Chicago and his doctorate at Yale 
University. He came to Duke as chairman of the polit- 
ical science department in 1972 from Yale, where he 
had taught for many years. 

Barber was a strong supporter of faculty governance 
at the university. He successfully opposed former uni- 
versity President Terry Sanford’s attempt to house 
President Nixon's papers at Duke. In the 1980s, he 
also was one of the campus leaders who promoted 
governance reforms that gave faculty a stronger voice 
on campus. He also spoke out on national issues and 
politics, opposing the Vietnam War and the Gulf War, 
among other issues. 

His last work, The Book of Democracy, was released 
by Prentice Hall in 1995. Other books include 
The Pulse of Politics: Electing Presidents in the Media 
Age and Politics by Humans: Research on American 
Leadership. 

Barber was regularly quoted on presidential politics 
and politics and the media, and served as co-director 
for Duke’s Center for Communication and Journalism. 
He was a consultant to NBC Nightly News and served 
for eleven years on the board of the Poynter Institute, 
which educates journalists and studies ethics and 
other media issues. 

In the mid-1980s, Barber chaired Amnesty Inter- 
national USA. He retired from teaching at Duke in 
1995 when primary progressive aphasia, a neurologi- 
cal disorder, made speech and speech comprehension 
difficult. He is survived by his wife, Amanda Smith; 
sons Luke and Silas; and daughters Sally and Jane. 


Psychology Professor Emeritus Diamond 
Irving T. Diamond, a retired James B. Duke Professor 
of psychology and a leading researcher in human and 
animal sensory systems, died September 14 at his 
Durham home. He was 81. 

He earned his undergraduate and graduate degrees 
at the University of Chicago. After serving from 1943 
to 1946 in the U.S. Army, he joined the University of 
Chicago faculty and taught there for a decade before 
coming to Duke in 1958. He retired in 1992. 





The author or co-author of more than 100 scientific 
papers, including chapters in eleven books, Diamond 
focused his research on the evolution of the primate 


brain and the structure and function of the neocortex. 


Trustee Emeritus Caudle 

Former Duke trustee and past president of the Duke 
Alumni Association, Lloyd C. Caudle ’53, J.D. 56 
died November 24, 2003. He was 73. 

At Duke, Caudle was a running back on the football 
team and lettered in track. After graduating, he played 
football his first year of law school. Named MVP 
when the Blue Devils played in the Oyster Bowl, he 
was later drafted by the Cleveland Browns. In 


Classifieds 


Charlotte, he coached Pop Warner football, YMCA 
basketball, and Little League baseball. In 1992, the 

Sportsman Club of Charlotte named him sportsman 
of the year. 


He practiced law in Charlotte for forty-seven years, 


including nineteen with Caudle and Spears PA. He 
was president of the 26th Judicial District Bar Associ- 


ation in 1973-74 and president of Myers Park Country 


Club in 1976. From 1983 to 1988 he chaired the 
Metro YMCA’s board of directors. 

He was president of the Duke Alumni Association 
in 1978 and a Duke trustee from 1983 until 1995, when 
he was named trustee emeritus. He was a member 


of the law school’s board of visitors and the Athletic 
Council, and he chaired planning and gift committees 
for his undergraduate and law school class reunions. 
He was a member of Duke’s Founders Society, James 
B. Duke Society, the Heritage Society, the Barristers 
Club, and other Duke gift clubs. 

He is survived by his wife, Dorothy Staub 
Caudle R.N. '54, B.S.N. ’56; four sons, including 
George G. Caudle 81, Lloyd C. Caudle Jr. 
’82, and Robert G. Caudle ’85; a sister; and five 
grandchildren. 





ACCOMMODATIONS 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: 
Comfortable apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR@earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 





Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813, 
jetas}@comcast.net 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813, 
jetas}@comcast.net 


PARIS: ELEGANT LEFT BANK APARTMENT. 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comceast.net 


FRANCE: PROVENCAL FARMHOUSE. 
Stunning ancestral home. Magnificent mountain 
views. Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely 
antiques, gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and 


baths. (609) 924-7520. gam1@comceast.net 


France/Dordogne: 16th-Century Stone Manor in 
Chateau Country. Updated. Views, pool, vine- 
yards. Alternative to Provence. Good Value. 


(609) 924-4332, jcuad@aol.com 


LAKE PLACID, NY: Newly renovated one-bed- 
room condo next to prestigious Whiteface Club 
golf course—a golfer’s and skier’s dream vacation 
rental. Fully equipped with fireplace and patio. 
Call Christina (800) 724-8778, ceccleston@lake- 


placidrealestate.com 


CASTINE, MAINE: A wonderful vacation home 
on the harbor in one of Maine’s loveliest villages. 
View 53 Water Street at www.saltmeadowproper- 
ties.com or call/e-mail Karen at (207) 326-9126, 
saltmeadow@hypernet.com for a brochure. 


SUNSET BEACH, FL: Beautiful, shady beach 
resort on the Gulf near Tampa. Three one-bed- 
room efficiencies on the sand or spacious, fully- 
equipped four-story house with three bedrooms/ 
three decks. Weekly (from $500). Susan Talbot 
Englar 73, www.mysunsetbeach.com or (727) 


423-3819. 


SNOWSHOE MOUNTAIN, WV: Mountain 
Crest #38 studio condo. Sleeps 4. All amenities. 
Short walk to the slopes. Call Old Spruce Realty 
at Snowshoe at (888) 577-7823. 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 
Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters)/3B, 
soundfront $3,000/wk 
Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $3,900/wk 
All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144 


FOR SALE 





BALD HEAD ISLAND PROPERTIES 


For distinctive homes and home sites, tour one 

of N.C.’s unique barrier islands with Bald Head 

residents /realtors, who have exceptional knowl- 
edge of the island’s real estate market. 


Two Gulls Realty 
www.twogulls.com 910.454.8065 


Brokers — Chris Webb & Susan Culler 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gay Graduates & Faculty 

Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, 
UVA, Stanford, and a few others. Private and afford- 
able. www.gaygrads.com. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


GET IN TOUCH WITH 70,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed or 
typed if mailed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad 
should appear. 











ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, 
Box 90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572.We accept 
VISA, MASTERCARD, and AMERICAN 
EXPRESS. No phone orders, except FAX orders 
with credit card numbers and expiration date: 


(919) 681-1659; e-mail: sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 


DEADLINES January-February issue: October 7, 
mails in December; March-April issue: December 7, 
mails in February; May-June issue: February 7, mails 
in April; July-August issue, April 7, mails in June; 
September-October issue: June 7, mails in August; 
November-December issue, August 7, mails in Octo- 
ber. Please specify issues in which ad should appear. 


Date someone who 


knows that 


Even Odds 


is an 
OXYMoron, 


Date fellow graduates & faculty of Duke, 
The lvies, Emory, Georgetown, Stanford, 
and a few others. 


More than 4000 Members! 
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STUFF 


An Introduction Network 


800-988-5288 
www. rightstutfdating.com 
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Ecology and Theology 


By ELLEN EK DAVIS 
am a theologian who has discovered, 
somewhat to my surprise, that ecological 
issues are at the heart of my professional 
life—and “professional” in two senses. 
First, ecological issues are central to my work 
as an Old Testament scholar, and second, 
they touch on the heart of the Christian 
faith | profess. 

Increasingly over the last dozen years or 
so, my teaching has focused on land stew- 
ardship—care of the Earth and particularly 
of the fertile soil—as a primary theological 
responsibility. In other words, I increasingly 
read and teach the Bible from an agrarian 
perspective. Now some of the writers and pro- 
fessional colleagues who inform my thinking 
the most are farmers, soil scientists, plant 
geneticists, and philosophers of the new 
agrarian movement, which is concerned with 
the connection between human beings and 
land. People whose minds are mostly on the 
dirt make me aware of a dimension of the 
Bible I did not see for years but that I am 
now convinced is fundamental. 

What I did not see (consciously, at least) 
was the theological importance of fertile 
land. One of my teaching assistants had to 
point it out to me. We were making up the 
final exam for my introductory course in Old 
Testament interpretation, and he said, “Well, 
we need to have a question on land.” “Why?” 
I asked. “Because you keep talking about it.” 
Once he had said that, it was obvious. Land 
kept coming up in my lectures, because He- 
brew Scripture—for Christians, “the Old 
Testament,” for Jews, “the Bible”—is land- 
centered. Ancient Israelites were an agrarian 
people, occupying an ecological niche that 
they knew to be extremely fragile. Aware- 
ness of this fragility is reflected in the text 
itself. Israel’s Scriptures recognize that the 
health and productivity of the soil is the first 
and best index of the health, good or ill, of 
the relationship between humankind and 
Ge yd. 

Of course, this focus on the theological 
significance of soil starts in the Garden of 
Eden. The first task with which the humans 
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are charged is “to work and to keep it” (Gen- 
esis 3:15). That might also be translated, “to 
serve and to preserve it.” The word “serve” 


suggests that the fertile soil retains a kind of 


priority. We humans owe something to the 
humus from which we were made (the pun 
works in Hebrew, too: Adam from adamah, 
“fertile soil”). We owe it to God to serve the 
interests of the soil. So care of the Earth is a 
primary religious responsibility for Jews and 
Christians—even though the biblical writers 
are careful to distinguish faith in the One 
God who made heaven and Earth from pa- 
gan worship of the Earth itself, or the ele- 
ments thereof. (In the parched land of Ca- 
naan, worshipping the rain god, Baal, was an 
especially attractive option.) 

I will admit that when I first started teach- 
ing along this line, it ran against the grain 
both of academic theology and of the church’s 
agenda. My academic colleagues were, at 
best, puzzled and, often, disappointed that 
my interests were developing in such an un- 
conventional way. The students who en- 
rolled in my seminars came on something 
like blind faith, not quite certain why I had 
chosen this topic. When I was invited to lec- 
ture to clergy groups, they asked me to choose 
a more “theological” topic. A dozen years 
ago, church people simply were not prepared 
to see any aspect of the ecological crisis as a 
respectable theological concern. That is, 
they did not see it for what in fact it is: a cri- 
sis in our relationship with God—in my 
judgment, the gravest theological crisis fac- 
ing us in this generation. 

All that has changed greatly, and, for me 
personally, the best indication of change is 
the fact that Duke Divinity School hired me 
in part because of my “professional” concern 
for ecological concerns. Of course, that is 
good news for me, although the underlying 
reason for the change is not good: namely, 
that our situation has deteriorated so that 
the ecological crisis—and the concomitant 
crisis of industrial agriculture in this country 
and around the world—are now too serious 
for well-informed people to ignore. Now 
many students come to the Divinity School 
already aware that they need to know more 
about ecological responsibility in order to be 
leaders in the church. 








Moreover, environmentalists themselves 
are beginning to view the Bible and faith com- 
munities in a new way. The president of the 
Sierra Club wrote a few years ago that he 
once regarded “religious people” as unhelp- 
ful and possibly hostile on environmental 
matters; now he recognizes that they are es- 
sential allies, if our society is to make the 
kind of fundamental change that is neces- 
sary. Bill Schlesinger, dean of the Nicholas 
School of the Environment and Earth Sci- 
ences, recently told me that whenever he 
speaks to audiences in rural North Carolina, 
he mentions the Bible, because he knows 
people take it seriously. 

That is a wise choice. The Bible is not an 
environmental tract, of course; the ancients 
did not experience ecological destruction on 
a global scale, and I do not believe that the 
biblical writers mystically foresaw our pres- 
ent crisis. But, nonetheless, they recognized 
that the human creature is “kin” to the fer- 
tile soil, adam from adamah, and that when 
we neglect that fundamental relationship or 
otherwise act in ways that disrupt the creat- 
ed order, the consequences are cosmic and 
disastrous. 

Working in this area is disturbing, to me 
and to my students. Although I cannot hon- 
estly say that I am optimistic about our pros- 
pects, | am not aware that optimism plays 
any important part in the life of faith. Hope, 
however, is critical. And so, we work together 
in the hope that the changes we are seeing 
are signs that blindness and short-term self- 
interest will yet be overcome, that we humans 
may indeed “have length of days on the fer- 
tile soil” (Deuteronomy 11:9) on which life 
depends. 


Davis is a professor 
of Bible and 
practical theology 
in the Divinity 
School. 
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| The campus community confronts sexual assault 


Joan Simpson Jones W'50 has a bequest 
for Duke in her estate plans, which is 

a bit like providing for her family: both 
of her parents, an uncle, a daughter, 
and several other relatives are alumni. 


Joan practically grew up on Duke's campus. 
Her father, James R. Simpson T’24, a 
four-sport athlete in college, held several 
positions at Duke. He and Joan’s mother, 
Mattie Spence Simpson W’26, lived on 
Watts Street, near what is now East Campus, 
and Joan enjoyed growing up there. 


“The greatest impression | had of Duke as 
a child was the sense of a family atmos- 
phere,” she remembers. “The professors 
and others who worked on campus 
made you feel like part of one big family.” 


Joan knew many of the football and 
basketball players, coaches and their 
families. She went to the 1939 Rose Bowl, 
and on her birthday a year later saw 
the first game in Cameron Indoor Stadium. 
Professor Hersey E. Spence, her uncle 
rol fe Mel AAO Lo DIOL <M fold <-11 oe] Mol (oh -1m 
participated in the halftime festivities. 


Joan celebrates her 55th reunion this 
year, and plans a bequest that will 
~& support Duke athletics and the 
Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 


“| remember when the gardens were first 
planted. It was just beautiful. My daughter, 
Marcelle (T ‘77, G‘81), was married there, 
Rom MMe MS of-tollo] (elo -M col mol ml oluTINVAM 
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Cover: First-year student Alessa 
Colaianni leads protesters at 
campus “scream-in,” Spring 2004. 
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The Silent Epidemic by Bridget Booher 26 
With statistics showing that one in six women will be the victim of a rape or attempted 
rape during her college career, Duke is working to address the problem of sexual violence 


P 








Islands of Decency 34 
A Duke Magazine Forum features international health-care pioneer Paul Farmer in 
conversation with Pulitzer Prize-winning author Tracy Kidder 


The Greatest Show on Campus by Zoé Ingalls 38 
Reunions: a behind-the-scenes look at what it takes to court, accommodate, engage, 
and wow thousands of returning alumni 


Some South for Your Mouth by Sara Engram 47 
Celebrating the short life and lasting culinary legacy of Bill Neal, a passionate chef, 
inspiring mentor, and articulate chronicler of regional fare 
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Hip-hop and musical traditions, women and scientific achievement, 
textbooks and evolutionary theory 
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The Disney empire and American civil religion, welfare reform and the lives 
of struggling citizens 
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a disability-rights trio, a nightlife innovator 
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The costs of corporate journalism 


Between 
the Lines 


n the fall of 2003, the Women’s Ini- 

tiative Committee—launched, and 

chaired, by then-President Nannerl 

O. Keohane—issued its final report. 
At the time, psychology professor Susan 
Roth, chair of the Women’s Initiative 
executive committee, said: “We present 
this report not only with the aim of im- 
proving the climate for women at Duke, 
but also to improve the experience for all 
who work or study here.... Our Women’s 
Initiative set out to assess and, when nec- 
essary, ameliorate the situation of wom- 
en, but in so doing we have developed a 
more sophisticated awareness of the ways 
in which we need to support the work 
of all members of our community.” 

The report noted that “women ex- 
pressed concerns about campus safety, 
feeling ambivalent about the need for 
protection from assaults by their peers.” 
Among undergraduates, both men and 
women “expressed dissatisfaction with 
the dating scene (or lack thereof).” 

This issue’s cover story gives a human 
face to those findings. It points to the 
national scope of the problem; among 
the many disturbing statistics is that 
70,000 college students last year were 
victims of alcohol-related sexual assault. 
The story also portrays a campus at- 
tacking the problem through many 
avenues, including student publications, 
public demonstrations, and a strength- 
ened sexual-misconduct policy. 

When the Women’s Initiative report 
was released, Bernice Sandler, senior 
scholar at the Women’s Research and 
Education Institute in Washington, cel- 
ebrated the wide-ranging look at how 
gender shapes the daily lives of men and 
women. “These concerns are certainly 
not exclusive to Duke,” she observed. 

Discussions of sexual assault, and en- 
hanced support services, point to a 
campus that is strong enough to be con- 
eat (asa Vohra beroutate:] Combetemettile) (a 
enough to respond to the criticism. The 
concerns aren’t exclusive to Duke, but 
Duke is setting a standard for address- 
ing them. 
—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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“It’s refreshing when hip- 
hop artists understand that 
they sit at the feet of great 
musical traditions, just as 
the next great movement in 
black music will sit at the 
feet of hip-hop.” 
—Mark Anthony Neal, associate 
professor of African and 
African-American Studies at 
Duke, on a collaboration be- 
tween jazz musician Olu Dara 


and the rapper Nas, in the 
Boston Globe 


“Inside were several of 
America’s future, re-enacting 
a scene from the movie Old 
School, where females wres- 
tle in a pool of lubricants.” 


—Durham Police Sergeant 

D. Gunter, after breaking up an 
off-campus party given by 
Duke students, in USA Today 


“Any girl or minority child 
can succeed in engineering 
and science with the proper 
education, support, and 
encouragement.” 


—Kristina M. Johnson, dean 
of the Pratt School of 
Engineering, responding to 
Harvard President Lawrence 
Summers’ statement that 
women are innately inferior to 
men at the study and practice 
of science and engineering, in 
The News & Observer 


“The project to bring free- 
dom and democracy to the 
Middle East is a thinly 
veiled plan to make that 
region safe for capitalism.” 
—Angela Davis, in her keynote 
speech at Duke for the 


observance of Martin Luther 
King Jr. Day 


“Tt is assumed that if you keep 
that chain of communication 
with God in good order, then 
all good things will come in- 
to your life. Once you have 
done your prayers with a 
great deal of sincerity, con- 


centration, and fulfillment, 
you get God’s attention.” 


—Ebrahim Moosa, professor of 
Islamic studies, on Islamic 
prayer, or salat, in U.S. News & 
World Report 


“It’s the opposite of sticks and 
stones—names do matter.” 


—Erich D. Jarvis, assistant 
professor of neurobiology at 
Duke, on research suggesting 
that “birdbrain” is far more 
sophisticated than once be- 
lieved, in The New York Times 


“T wanted to start a dialogue 
about human suffering, but 
instead I ripped open old 
wounds, to fuel the very 
anti-Semitism that caused 
them. For this, | am deeply 
sorry. It is my failure as a col- 
umnist, and as a student.” 


—Philip Kurian, a senior 

and the author of the contro- 
versial column “The Jews,” 
in a subsequent column for 
The Chronicle 


“Curled on one side, the 
skeleton looks like nothing 
so much as that of a sleep- 
ing dog.” 


—Anne Weil, research associ- 
ate in the gross anatomy lab, 
on the discovery in China of the 
fossil of a carnivorous “reptile- 
mammal” from the Mesozoic 
era, in The Times of London 


“The captain’s abandoning 
a sinking ship, and he was 
assigned to the ship to keep 
it from sinking.” 
—Duke historian and former 
NASA historian Alex Roland 
Ph.D. ’74, on the departure 


of NASA chief Sean O’Keefe, 
on abcnews.go.com 


“On the evening prior to my 
receiving the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom, I gave a 
dinner party at my club in 
Washington. As I was show- 
ing the guests through the 
club library, I excused myself 
to see if my other guests had 
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arrived. At the foot of the 
grand staircase, a white 
woman came up to me and 
ordered me to take her coat 
check and bring her coat 
from the coat-check room.” 


—John Hope Franklin, in 

a speech at an event 
celebrating his 90th birthday, 
in The News & Observer 


“Generally, religious people 
have a positive view of the 
world. They believe they are 
here for a reason. They see 


a purpose and a meaning in 
their life and have hope.” 

—Harold Koenig, psychologist 
and co-director of Duke’s 
Center for Spirituality, 
Theology, and Health, on 
research showing that religion 
may be an antidote to depres- 
sion, on abcnews.com 


“This is not a new phenom- 


enon. Asa player at N.C. 
State [in 1957], I was in- 
volved in a brawl at UNC. 
We beat ’em over there, and 


fans came out of the stands, 


and this guy was trying to 
hit me with an umbrella.” 


—Former men’s basketball 
coach Bucky Waters, now a col- 
lege basketball commentator 
for ESPN, on the NBA brawl 
between fans and players, in 
The News & Observer 


“Not everyone who is an 
evangelical is a fourth-grade 
dropout with knuckles 
dragging on the ground.” 


—David Steinmetz, professor of 
the history of Christianity, on 
the tendency by political liber- 


als to caricature conservative 
Evangelical Christians, in the 
International Herald Tribune 


“This is not just a shot 
across the bow of modern 
scientific thought; it’s a body 
blow right smack in the 
middle of our double helix.” 


—Huntington F. Willard, director 
of Duke’s Institute for Genome 
Sciences & Policy, on the 
decision by the Cobb County, 
Georgia, school district to put 
stickers on biology textbooks 
asserting that evolution is theo- 
ry, not fact, in The Seattle Times 





Weighing in: Fuqua MBA Association 
president Betsy Lazzara, standing, 
and Matt Symonds, vice president, 
wrestled Sumo-style in an event 
co-sponsored by the Asian Business 
Club and the Black and Latino 

MBA Organization to celebrate 
lunar New Year and raise funds for 


tsunami victims 
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Linking 


| commend Duke Magazine 
for its outstanding article 
on Duke’s expanding col- 
laborations in Tanzania 

| January-February 2005]. 
This effort involves many 
dedicated persons from dif- 
ferent disciplines and is 
eminently related to the 
core missions of the univer- 
sity. | wish to highlight the 
opportunity for your readers 
to support one important or- 
ganization mentioned with- 
in the article, the Amani 
Children’s Home. For infor- 
mation on its activities 

or to support the Amani 
Children’s Home, visit the 
website, www.amanikids.org. 


John A. Bartlett, M.D. 
Duke Medical Center 


Developing Leaders 





As a recent graduate, | am 
writing to encourage Duke 
to continue to support the 
growth of leadership-devel- 
opment courses and pro- 
grams, as discussed in the 
November-December article, 
“Aiming to Lead.” Many of 
the programs mentioned in 
the article, including Leader- 
ship in the Arts in New York, 
Student Opportunities in 
Leadership, and the Hart 
Fellowship, serve less than 
twenty students a year, a 
mere fraction of the Duke 
student population. The 
number of students in each 
leadership course is also lim- 
ited to provide the attention 
needed to cultivate personal 
growth and get away from the 
“exactly factor.” I was en- 
thusiastic to participate in 
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many parts of the leadership 
training and discussion cov- 
ered in the article, but I was 
often rejected from programs 
or restricted from classes due 
to size or availability. 

That said, I would also 
like to highlight the student 
groups on Campus that pro- 
vide some of the greatest 
leadership experience. In 
areas that Duke is lacking— 
the arts, outdoor education, 
pre-orientation programs— 
students have picked up the 
slack and create, fund, and 
run programs as a service to 
Duke and Durham. Class- 
room discussion is great, but 
the application is where 
Duke's great leaders are made. 
A cappella groups, Hoof ’n’ 
Horn (among many student 
theater companies), The 
Chronicle, Project WILD, and 
Project BUILD are just a few 
of the “extracurriculars” that 
are vital to making many 
Duke educations complete. 

It would be wonderful if 
students’ learning inside and 
outside the classroom were 
not so separate. Incorporate 
students’ passions, and you 
will be amazed. 


Jessica Fuller 04 
New York, New York 


Headlining 





Another Chronicle memory, 
omitted from your (good) 
article [“Chronicling a Cen- 
tury,” November-December 
2004] is huge, bold headlines 
during those Watergate-chal- 
lenged times: “Nixon Kid- 
napped!” when the painting 
was first filched, and then 
“Nixon Locked Up!” when 
the re-discovered portrait was 


vaulted for safekeeping. That's 
when many of us learned 
that students can participate 
and contribute politically, 
journalism can have impact, 
and, usually, truth will out. 


Henry “Hank” Jones ’76 
Austin, Texas 


Representing All Views 





The November-December 
issue contains a thought- 
provoking letter from Ray 
Gordon [Forum, “Diversity of 
Opinion” ]. No matter what 
viewpoint one takes on 
Mideast politics, | am quite 
certain that Duke alumni do 
not want their institution to 
be celebrated by the vicious, 
paranoid type of thinking 
that Mr. Gordon so proudly 
displays. In the interest of 
promoting free speech at all 
costs, the Ray Gordons of 
the world now have an in- 
stitution that represents their 
views. And you couldn’t see 
this coming! 


David Cohen ’82 
Paradise Valley, Arizona 


Defining Alumni 





I was surprised and disap- 
pointed to see that you 
had accepted an ad in the 
November-December maga- 
zine from NBA League Pass 
touting Luol Deng and 
Mike Dunleavy as alumni of 
Duke. I like both of those 
guys plenty, and wish them 
well, but they are not alum- 
ni in the better and more 
normal usage of that word. 
Since Duke Magazine is 
focused on the academic 
work and accomplishments 
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of its graduates, | would 
think you could insist that 
your advertisers actually 
focus on alumni. Certainly, 
there are enough in the 
NBA to create an ad cam- 
paign. Grant Hill springs to 
mind immediately as one 
whose completion of an 
undergraduate degree does 
honor to the institution. 

Keep up the good work 
on this fine magazine. 


Peter Juran J.D. ’86, A.M. ’86 
Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 


I note with interest a large 
advertisement in the latest 
issue of Duke Magazine for 
NBA programming. The ad 
pictures Luol Deng, Mike 
Dunleavy, and Shane Bat- 
tier and identifies them as 
Duke “alumni.” As the 
holder of two Duke degrees, 
I had always thought that 
the term “alumni” was re- 
served for persons who grad- 
uate from an educational 
institution. Sadly, at least 
according to my Merriam- 
Webster’s dictionary, it ap- 
pears | am behind the times. 
Iam sure that Deng did 
not acquire a degree during 
his one year on campus, and 
I believe that Dunleavy did 
not leave with a degree 
either. Battier, on the other 
hand, is a wonderful exam- 
ple of that increasingly rare 
breed—a star basketball 
player who plays and studies 
for four years, and leaves with 
degree in hand. I think I will 
stick with my old-fashioned 
definition and hope that it 
comes back into vogue. 


Dale E. Hollar ’76, J.D. 79 
Raleigh, North Carolina 





An advertisement for “NBA 
League Pass” that appears on 
page two labels both Luol 
Deng and Mike Dunleavy as 
alumni. I find the advertise- 
ment offensive. While Deng 
and Dunleavy, because they 
matriculated at Duke, may 
technically be alumni, | 
know Deng has not graduat- 
ed, and I do not think Dun- 
leavy has graduated yet. 

In a moment of desperate 
need, I took afew courses 
at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
Neither UNC-CH nor I 
consider myself an alumnus 
or a “Tar Heel.” Permitting 
third parties to identify 
nongraduates as “alumni” 
disrespects the honor of 
holding a Duke degree. 

I hope in the future you 
will more closely review ad- 
vertising copy and be sensi- 
tive to the implications of 
language. 


Joseph H. Johnson ’70, 
1, Oy a\es Dear 2 She 9 Dar) 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


The bylaws of the Duke 
Alumni Association, Article 
III, “Membership,” state: 
“Qualifications. Members 
of this association are all 
persons who have completed 
at least two semesters of 
work toward a degree from 
Duke University...” 


Non-enthusiast 





In general, I have enjoyed the 
magazine produced by the 
university. However, | am 
utterly appalled by the alum- 
ni mini-profile about Dora 
Fang [“4x4 Enthusiast,” 
September-October 2004]. 


Please tell me what point 
you were trying to convey in 
her profile. Is it the galling 
waste of fuel used by her joy 
rides through the parks (as 
the world struggles over the 
rising cost of natural re- 
sources), or perhaps was it 
the lack of respect for the 
natural environment as her 
4x4 crunches over the ter- 
rain? Is there something of 
merit to be noted by these 
“adventures”? Has Ms. Fang 
done something to advance 
humanity or society to make 
this world a better place? 

lam really trying to 
understand the point of the 
article, and perhaps I have 
missed the point as | sit here 
totally dumbfounded. Duke 
must have hundreds, if not 
thousands of alumni who are 
doing (or have done) some- 
thing worthy of note, and 
certainly this article must be 
one of the most lacking in 
merit. Help me understand... 


Ron Miao M.B.A. ’91 
Richmond, Surrey, England 


Making Choices 





To be a follower of Christ, 
i.e., a Christian, has always 
required that one make 
choices. Duke’s choice to 
provide for the gay-lesbian 
agenda rather than take a 
stand for the basic principles 
of the Christian faith saddens 
me also [Joseph B. Harris 
Ph.D. ’59 and Ross O. Bride- 
well ’49, Forum, September- 
October 2004]. 

Performing homosexual 
marriages in the Duke Chapel 
should not be allowed. In an 
attempt to be all things to 
all students, a great injustice 


has been done. Are not high 
academic standards compat- 
ible with high moral stan- 
dards as well? Christ Himself 
came preaching and teaching 
love for all mankind. Yet, 
even He was not afraid to 
confront the issues of the 
day: legalism, hypocrisy, 
prejudice, and materialism. 
Tolerance is not the virtue 
many would have us believe. 
However, I can’t be too sad 
about the changes at Duke. 
At least one thing hasn’t 
changed: Duke basketball. 
Thanks for staying, Coach K! 


Jean Hoppe Hurston ’66 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 


Questioning 
Significance 





In her comments “On the 
Record” about “How art his- 
tory can help interpret the 
film The Passion of the Christ” 
[July-August 2004], art-his- 
tory professor Annabel Whar- 
ton ponders how Evangelical 
Christians can embrace a 
film that “promotes” certain 
Roman Catholic practices. 
Hopefully, the viewers are 
considering something of 
more importance. This movie 
begs a question of eternal 
significance: Why did Jesus 
submit himself to this kind of 
death, and what am I going 
to do about it? 


John Cargile ’77 


San Angelo, Texas 


CORRECTION: Duke 
employee Jimmie Banks, 
depicted on page 34 in the 
November-December 2004 


issue, was misidentified. 
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Former Duke President 
Knight Dies 


ouglas Maitland Knight, Duke’s pres- 
) ident during the turbulent 1960s, 
died in Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 





on January 23, of complications from 
pneumonia. He was eighty-three. 

“Doug Knight was a consummate gentle- 
man and scholar,” says President Richard 


H. Brodhead. “ 


multuous years during which he served as 


Duke emerged from the tu- 


president as a stronger institution, and the 
foundation Doug Knight laid enabled the 
university to rise in the ranks of the nation’s 


leading universities today. He was a man of 


great wisdom and generosity.” 

Knight attended Yale University, where he 
received his bachelor’s, master’s, and Ph.D. 
degrees in English. He went on to teach at 
Yale until 1953, when, at thirty-two, he was 
named president of Lawrence College (now 
Lawrence University) in Appleton, Wis- 
consin. In 1963, he was named Duke’s fifth 
president, a post he held until 1969. 

Knight launched a number of impressive 
initiatives during his six years at the univer- 


sity. He established the joint M.D.-J.D. and & 


M.D.-P 


interdisciplinary programs in biomedical en- 


h.D. degrees, a business school, and 


gineering and forestry management. And 
during his tenure, the university brought in 
$195 million in gifts and grants, triple that 
of the entire preceding six-year period. 
Knight also oversaw the addition of a phy- 
totron and a hyperbaric chamber, and con- 
struction of a major wing for Perkins Library 
that increased capacity more than fivefold. 
Believing that the men’s and women’s cam- 
puses should be better integrated, he proposed 
creating a transition between the two by add- 
ing student housing, now Central Campus. 
His tenure may be best remembered for his 
resignation, after student protests and the 
1969 takeover of the Allen Building by stu- 
dents calling for, among other things, a black 
cultural center and a black-studies curricu- 
In the confusion that occurred after 
the students left the A 


lum. 
llen Building, police 
released tear gas into the main quadrangle. 


A different kind of controversy followed 
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Knight’s decision to transform an old sci- 
ence building on East Campus into the Duke 
Art Museum, providing a home for a collec- 
tion of medieval art donated by Ernest Brum- 
mer’s widow. Some argued the university 


shouldn’t spend money on something as friv- 
olous as the arts. Knight recognized the col- 
lection’s importance and quietly persisted. 
After leaving Duke in 1969, he became 
vice president of educational development 
for RCA, and, in 1971, president of RCA 
Iran. In 1976, he became president of Questar 
Corporation, a manufacturer of high-preci- 
sion lenses for various applications. The re- 
cipient of twelve honorary degrees from col- 
leges and universities, Knight was appointed 
by President Lyndon Johnson to chair the 
National Advisory Commission of Libraries 


Knight: led Duke during 
a period of protests 


in 1966. He was a member of the corporation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and a member and former chair of the 
board of directors of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation. 

Knight wrote more than ten books, rang- 
ing from scholarly works to poetry and per- 
sonal recollections. He wrote about his years 
at Duke in his 1989 book, Street of Dreams, 
and in a 2003 memoir, The Dancer and the 
Dance. As a 2004 Duke Magazine profile 
noted, Knight explored in the latter book the 
struggles he encountered during the Sixties 
and “how the forces that shaped the nation- 
al debate manifested themselves during his 
tenure at Duke.” 

In April 2003, the university honored 
Knight by renaming the president’s house 
the Douglas M. and Grace Knight House. 
The house, located less than a mile from 
campus at 1508 Pinecrest Road, was occu- 
pied at the time by the university’s eighth 
president, Nannerl O. Keohane, and her 
husband, Robert Keohane. Knight was the 
first Duke president to live in the house, 
which was completed in September 1966 
under the direction of architect Alden Dow, 
who interned under Frank Lloyd Wright. 

At the dedication ceremony, Keohane 
remarked that Knight “is and was a poet 
and scholar, and the breadth and sensitivity 
of his thinking informed not only his public 
pronouncements as the CEO of a rollicking, 
feisty, ambitious Southern institution of 
higher education, but also the work he un- 
dertook behind the scenes as a collaborative 
leader and administrator.” 


Knight was featured in the magazine’s 
January-February 2004 issue: 


hy www.dukemagazine.duke.edu/dukemag/ 
issues/O010204/index.html 


New Institute, New Leader — 





imothy Profeta, J.D. 97, M.E.M. ’97 
counsel for the environment to U.S. 
Senator Joseph Lieberman, will be the 
first director of Duke’s new Nicholas 
Institute for Environmental Policy Solutions. 
Officials say that the Nicholas Institute will 








Admissions Applications Set Record—Again 








ompetition for admission to Duke 
has always been keen, but this year 
it will be even harder for high-school 
students to become Blue Devils. The 
Office of Undergraduate Admissions said 
in early February that it had processed a 
record-setting 17,970 applications and ex- 


have a global reach and will marshal the 
broad resources of the university to help set 
a national environmental agenda. 

William K. Reilly, U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency administrator under Presi- 
dent George H.W. Bush and the current 
president and CEO of Aqua International 
Partners, will be senior adviser and chair of 


pected to reach 18,000 applications by the 
time all applications had been counted. Ap- 
plicants are vying for 1,640 places in the 
Class of 2009. 

The university has seen a steady increase 
in applications during each of the past six 
years. This year represents a marked in- 


the board of advisers for the Nicholas Insti- 
tute. Together, Profeta and Reilly will bring 
to the Nicholas Institute “unparalleled lead- 
ership,” says President Richard H. Brodhead. 

As Lieberman’s counsel, Profeta was a prin- 
cipal architect of the Lieberman-McCain 
Climate Stewardship Act in 2003. He also 
oversaw all activities of the Senate Sub- 


Paperwork: filing the 
deluge of applications 


crease in the number of applications re- 
ceived—1,200 more than the university 
received last year, and 3,200 more than four 
years ago. 

During February and March, admissions 
officers read and evaluated all applications. 
“In spite of the increase in applications, 
we will continue to read every single 
application from beginning to end,” says 
Christoph Guttentag, director of under- 
graduate admissions. “While people some- 
times think we care only about academic 
qualifications, the selection process takes 
so long because the staff is incredibly 
dedicated to understanding each applicant 
as an individual.” 

In early April, 3,300 top high-school stu- 
dents from across the U.S. and dozens of 
countries will receive letters of acceptance 
to Duke. As in previous years, the admis- 
sions office will notify applicants of their 
admissions decisions online, as well as 
through the mail. The university expects 
1,640 of the admitted students to enroll in 
the fall, including the 470 students who 
were admitted in December through the 
university's Early Decision program. 

Guttentag calls the influx of applicants 
a “good-news-bad-news situation. It’s 
wonderful that so many intelligent, accom- 
plished students are interested in attending 
Duke, but it means that we’ll have to 
deny admission to a good number of stu- 
dents who we would have admitted in 
previous years.” 

Last year, more than one in six applicants 
with class ranks were valedictorians, but 
fewer than half were admitted to Duke. 
Almost 3,000 applicants had SAT scores 
between 1,500 and 1,600, and the uni- 
versity admitted about two-thirds of them. 


committee on Clean Air, Wetlands, and 
Climate Change during Lieberman’s term 
as committee chair in the 107th Congress. 
Profeta has represented Lieberman in leg- 
islative negotiations pertaining to environ- 
mental and energy issues and coordinated 
the senator’s energy and environmental port- 
folio during his runs for national office. 
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“By the end of the decade, I want the 
Nicholas Institute to be on the ‘first-call- 
made list’ by a wide range of groups interest- 
ed in environmental issues,” Profeta says. 
“It should be a resource for businesses seek- 
ing to craft strategies to address environ- 
mental problems, policymakers seeking to 
draft effective solutions, advocates seeking 
credible insight into environmental chal- 
lenges, and reporters and the public seeking 
objective analysis.” 

Profeta, who will start his new job June 1, 
earned his bachelor’s degree in political sci- 
ence from Yale University in 1992 before 
enrolling in Duke’s Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Earth Sciences and the 
law school. He was a visiting lecturer at the 
law school, where he taught a weekly semi- 
nar on the evolution of environmental law 
and on the Endangered Species Act. Before 
joining Lieberman’s staff, he was a law clerk 
for Judge Paul L. Friedman, U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

Duke plans to build Nicholas Hall, a free- 
standing new “green” building on West 
Campus to house the school, the Nicholas 
Institute, and all related centers, programs, 
and faculty that address environmental 
issues at Duke. The institute is made possi- 
ble through a gift from Duke’s board of 
trustees chair Peter M. Nicholas ’64 and his 
wife, Virginia Lilly Nicholas ’64, of Boston. 
The couple gave $70 million in December 
2003 to the school that bears their name to 
push ahead with the new institute. 


Marshalling a Pair of Scholars 


n undergraduate and a medical stu- 
' \ dent have won prestigious Marshall 
ory j Scholarships, which will finance two 
© = Wayears of study in the United Kingdom. 
Emily Heikamp of Metairie, Louisiana, a 
senior majoring in biology, and Alexander 
Oshmyansky, a second-year medical student 
from Littleton, Colorado, both plan to study 
at Oxford University. 

Each year, up to forty scholars in the U.S. 
are selected to study either at the graduate 
or, occasionally, the undergraduate level in 
any field. Marshall Scholars are considered 
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Jim Wallace 


On to Oxford: Heikamp, 
left, and Oshmyansky 


potential leaders and decision-makers. The 
scholarships are financed by the British 
government and are worth about $60,000 
over two years. 

Heikamp plans to continue her work on 
the molecular mechanisms of angiogenesis, 
the process by which tumors create the new 
blood vessels needed to grow or metastasize. 
She has conducted research in molecular 
immunology at Duke and at the Laboratory 
of Molecular Biology at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. In addition to receiving topnotch train- 
ing from a mentor at Oxford, she says she is 
looking forward to returning to Britain. “I 
really like the laboratory setting in the 
United Kingdom,” she says. “At 10 a.m. and 
at 3 p.m., everyone stops working for tea- 
time. In the United States, when you work 
ina lab, you work all day long—maybe you 
take a break for lunch.” 

During teatime, she says, she was able to 
meet people working in other labs who dis- 
cussed their work or the latest scientific ar- 
ticles. Heikamp, an A B. Duke Scholar and a 
Barry M. Goldwater Scholar, received Duke’s 
2004 Faculty Scholar Award. In 2003, she 
founded the Triangle Undergraduate Re- 
search Symposium—the first multidiscipli- 
nary, collaborative, undergraduate research 
conference in North Carolina. 





Oshmyansky is in his second year at Duke 
Medical School. He is interested in compu- 
tational neuroscience, the mathematical 
modeling of the brain. “I want to figure out 
how the pathways of the brain work,” he 
says. He plans to earn a degree in mathe- 
matical biology at Oxford and then return 
to Duke to finish medical school. Even- 
tually, he says, he wants to be an academic 
neurosurgeon, splitting his time between 
research and clinical practice. 

Oshmyansky, who is twenty, graduated 
from the University of Colorado at Boulder 
with a degree in biochemistry after just one 
year. He received the Boettcher Scholar- 
ship, the most prestigious merit-based schol- 
arship available to graduating high-school 
seniors in Colorado. 


Faster Than a Speeding Brain 





cans—CAT, MRI, and PET—have 
become critically important tools for 
physicians diagnosing disease, as well 
as scientists studying brain function. 
However, they yield only snapshots of an 
organ that, neuroscientists now understand, 
continually changes. 
X-ray CAT scans reveal only static pic- 





Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


lbert Bierstadt (1830- 

1902), a native of Ger- 

many who grew up in 

New England, is best 
known for his lustrous, large-scale 
paintings of the American West. But, in 
fact, Bierstadt’s first landscape paintings 
were of the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, where he spent several 
weeks in the summer of 1860. It is like- 
ly that this painting was created as a 
result of that summer sojourn. 

With its warm, golden light, interplay 
of sun and shadow, scenic splendor, 
and serenity of mood, the painting 
was intended to be an object of 
beauty, reflecting the aesthetic nature 
of Nature itself. But the painting had 
metaphorical overtones as well. In 
1863, the country was in the throes 
of the Civil War, and the sense of calm 
that pervades the painting echoed 
Americans’ yearning for a return to 
prewar tranquility and their perception 
of nature as an avenue of escape 
and healing. 

The mid-nineteenth century was 
also a period of national expansion. 
American landscape painting of the 
period was often imbued with the theme 
of Europe as a corrupt, tired, ancient 
land and America as the land of regen- 
eration, potential, and fulfillment. 

But pride in the perceived inevita- 
bility of Manifest Destiny was colored 
by the realization that, with expansion 
and progress, came the loss of the kind 
of pristine natural scenes depicted in 
Bierstadt’s painting. In that context, 
Mountain Brook can be read as a 
metaphor for nationalism on the one 
hand, and nostalgia for the rapidly dis- 
appearing past on the other. 

A decisive juncture in Bierstadt’s 
artistic career came in 1859, just four 
years before Mountain Brook was 
painted: He received permission to 
travel west with a surveying party and 
caught his first glimpse of the Rocky 
Mountains and other natural marvels 
that were to provide inspiration for his 


tures of brain structures. And magnetic res- 
onance imaging (MRI) scans and positron 
emission tomography (PET) scans, which use, 
respectively, magnetic fields and radioactive 
tracers, only indirectly reveal changes in the 


work the rest of his life. Bierstadt was 
not the first artist to paint landscapes 
of the West, but he is generally con- 
sidered the first with the technical skill 
and aesthetic sensibility required to 





Mountain Brook will be on view as 
part of the Nasher Museum's perma- 
nent collection when the museum 
opens in October. 


activity of brain regions by detecting blood- 
flow changes that reflect increased activity. 
Now, Duke neurobiologist Miguel Nico- 
lelis and his colleagues have demonstrated 
that they can directly “see” the intricate, 


produce works of lasting artistic value. 


Mountain Brook, The White Mountains, 

New Hampshire, Albert Bierstadt, 1863, oil on 
canvas, 18 1/2 x 15 1/4 inches, purchased 
through the Elizabeth Von Canon Fund 


detailed patterns of electrical activity across 
a living “brainscape,” as the brain changes 
from moment to moment. 

Using hair-thin microelectrodes and com- 
puter analysis of brain signals, they have 
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shown in rats that they can distinguish fleet- 
ing changes in communication among brain 
structures in animals that are awake, then 
fall asleep and move through different sleep 
stages. The researchers believe their ana- 
lytical technique will enable new under- 
standing and treatment of diseases includ- 
ing epilepsy, Alzheimer’s disease, and schiz- 
ophrenia, according to their article in a De- 
cember issue of the Journal of Neuroscience. 

The researchers extended brain-moni- 
toring technology that they used to enable 
monkeys to control robot arms using only 
their brain signals. Nicolelis and his col- 
leagues published a report on that tech- 
nology in 2003. A new imaging technique 
is critical if scientists are to explore the new 
paradigm being espoused by Nicolelis and 
his colleagues of the brain as a dynamic, 
constantly changing organ. 

“One of the Holy Grails of neurobiology 
has been the neural ‘code’ by which the 
brain processes information,” says Nicolelis. 
“Now we can say that there is no such thing 
as a single neural code, because the code is 
continuously changing according to the in- 
ternal state of the brain, and according to 
the strategy the animal selects to search the 
environment.” 


Worms’ Turn at Toxins 





tiny worm that spends its brief life 
dining on microbes in the soil may 
soon be used to substantially reduce 
the 





—and in some cases eliminate 
need for expensive large-scale rodent studies 
to screen chemicals for several kinds of tox- 
icity. Duke toxicologists are evaluating the 
lowly roundworm, Caenorhabditis elegans 
(C. elegans), as a cheaper and quicker alter- 
native to rats and mice in testing chemicals 
for toxicity. For one thing, the worm’s 959 
cells contain many genes and proteins that 
function similarly to those of higher ani- 
mals, including humans. Jonathan Freedman 
of Duke’s Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment and Earth Sciences is seeking to apply 
knowledge about the roundworm’s biology 
to answer questions of toxicology. 

“The idea is to quickly screen chemicals 
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with C. elegans so you don’t have to do so 
many mega-rat studies,” Freedman says. “If 
Company X thinks it has a chemical that 
may be a nerve toxin or cause cancer, we 
will put it through our system to help find 
out. What we've done is save that company 
millions of dollars because it no longer has 
to do as large a rat study. 

“It can cost a company $10 million, and 
it may have to go through 100,000 rats over 
a year or two just to do a complete study on 
one chemical. With our worms, I envision 
we'll be able to get the whole thing done in 
a couple of weeks to maybe a month.” 

During a three-year evaluation, Freed- 
man and his colleagues plan to study 
the worm’s response to 200 different 
chemicals. 


Divinity School Names 
New Facilities 


he Divinity School celebrates 
its past and its future in 
choosing the name for its 
47,000-square-foot addi- 
tion, and in renaming two exist- 
ing structures. The addition, to 
be completed this spring, will be 
named in honor of the Reverend 
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from Westbrook Building 


































Hugh A. Westbrook M.Div. ’70, who co- 
founded and is former CEO of VITAS 
Healthcare Corporation of Miami. He and 
his wife, Carole Shields Westbrook, have 
given or arranged for gifts of nearly $20 mil- 
lion in recent years to support a variety of 
projects in the school, most notably the 
Duke Institute on Care at the End of Life. 
Two other facilities, now known as New 
Divinity and Old Divinity, have been re- 
named the Thomas A. Langford Building in 
honor of the former school professor and 
dean who was later Duke provost. Langford 
54, Ph.D. ’58, who died in 2000, was asso- 
ciated with the university for five decades. 
The portion of the school known as the 


®, Gray Building, which also houses the uni- 


versity’s religion department, remains un- 
changed. The new names were approved 
by the Duke trustees in December. 

The Westbrook Building will include 
Goodson Chapel, classroom space, and 
offices for the Duke Institute on Care 

at the End of Life. The $22-million 

addition will provide student-life of- 
fices, a refectory, and other spaces to 
accommodate learning and prayer. 
The institute, begun in 2000 with 
gifts arranged by Westbrook, works 
to improve research, education, and 
practice in the care of those near 


BY THE NUMBERS 


ee 


Gothic Bookshop’s Top 10 Best Sellers in 2004 


460 


354 
Richard H. Brodhead 


210 
111 
110 


Leading with the Heart by Mike Krzyzewski 
The Good of This Place: Values and Challenges in College Education by 


100 Seasons of Duke Basketball: A Legacy of Achievement by Bill Brill ’52 
Duke: A Shared Vision, foreword by Reynolds Price ’55 
Duke Chapel Illuminated by Minnie Glymph 


80 Mountains Beyond Mountains by Tracy Kidder 
67 Mendelssohn: A Life in Music by R. Larry Todd 
38 Through These Doors: 100 Years of The Chronicle by Richard Rubin ’00 and 


Gregory Pessin ’01 


34 The 9/11 Commission Report by the National Commission on Terrorist Attacks 


upon the United States 


33. The Dukes of Durham, 1865-1929 by Robert F. Durden 


death through multi-disciplinary study and 
collaboration across campus and beyond. 
Activities include research; classroom teach- 
ing; training for health professionals, pastors, 
and other caregivers; and information and 
education programs for the public. 


Caveat Emptor 


WM nnocent-seeming questions from re- 
| tailers and advertisers can influence con- 
H sumer behavior in both positive and 





negative ways, according to a study con- 
ducted by researchers at Duke’s Fuqua School 
of Business. 

A related Duke study found that custo- 
mets who consider only one brand from a 
category of products tend to rate that brand 
much higher than they would if they com- 





pared it with others, a phenomenon known 
as the “brand positivity” effect. Gavan Fitz- 
simons, associate professor of marketing at 
Fuqua and a co-author of both studies, says 
these findings can help shoppers avoid po- 
tential purchasing pitfalls. Both studies 


appeared in the December 2004 Journal of 


Consumer Research. 

In their study of the brand positivity 
effect, Fitzsimons and colleagues asked con- 
sumers to rank hotel chains alone or in 
comparison with three other comparable 
chains. Consumers consistently gave high 
rankings to the hotel they were asked about 
when no alternative hotel names were pre- 
sented. However, when a selection of hotel 
names was provided, the focal hotel was not 
ranked as highly. 

The brand positivity effect carries through 
to actual behavior, the researchers found. In 


a separate experiment, they asked partici- 
pants to rank laundry detergents, and then 
offered each participant a small box of the 
laundry detergent of their choice to take 
home. Consumers who were provided only 
one brand of detergent to evaluate chose 
that brand to take home much more often 
than customers who evaluated one brand 
but were also asked explicitly to consider 
alternatives. 

“These experiments demonstrate that if 
consumers focus on only one brand, they are 
more likely to think it is the best choice for 
them than if they also consider alternative 
brands,” Fitzsimons says. “You may think one 
brand is the best, but without comparing 
features and pricing, you can’t know for sure. 

“Tt seems somewhat obvious, but in order 
to get the best price and ensure that you are 
satisfied in the end with the product you 
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get, it’s smart to consider several products in 
a category. It’s remarkable how often con- 
sumers evaluate brands in isolation.” 

In the second study, Fitzsimons and col- 
leagues ran several experiments involving 
seemingly “benign” intention questions, or 


REEL HISTORY RECOGNIZED 


1941 movie from Duke’s film ar- 

chives that shows a slice of daily life 

in Kannapolis, North Carolina, has 

been added to an elite list of histor- 
ically important films. The Library of Con- 
gress selected the Kannapolis movie, made 
by itinerant filmmaker H. Lee Waters, as one 
of twenty-five it would add to the National 
Film Registry. 

Each year the Librarian of Congress names 
twenty-five culturally, historically, or aes- 
thetically significant motion pictures to the 
registry. The list is designed to reflect Ameri- 
ca’s film heritage. Other films added to the 
registry this year included The Nutty Pro- 
fessor, Eraserhead, Andy Warhol’s eight-hour 
film Empire and the Cold War educational 
film Duck and Cover. 

“We've long believed H. Lee Waters’ films 
to be historic documents,” says Karen Glynn, 
the visual-materials archivist in Duke’s Rare 
Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections 
Library. The library holds a number of the 
more than 100 films Waters made in the 
mid-1930s and early 1940s in small towns 
in the Carolinas, Virginia, and Georgia. 

“He would set up the camera in at least 
three places: in front of the town mill, in 
front of the school, and along the main 
street crossroads,” Glynn says. “And he 
would just film people going by, with the 
idea of getting as many people on film as he 
could, so that they would pay to see them- 
selves on the big screen when he came back 
to town two weeks later to project the film 
in the local movie theater.” 

Duke has received four grants from the 
National Film Preservation Fund to restore 
and preserve the Waters films in its collec- 
tion. Glynn nominated the Kannapolis film 
for inclusion in the registry because she says 
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questions with no overt persuasive message, 
such as, “How likely are you to floss your 
teeth today?” Fitzsimons’ previous research 
has shown that people are more likely to 
engage in behavior they perceive as posi- 
tive, and to decrease behavior they view as 


negative, simply as a function of responding 
to an intention question. 

The 255 students who participated in the 
study were divided into several groups and 
asked a question about either a positive 
behavior, such as flossing, or about a nega- 








it was one of the longest and best of his 
work. Waters went to the town several times 
between 1940 and 1941. 

One of the unusual aspects of Waters’ Kan- 
napolis film was the amount of footage of 
the black community. Glynn says he did the 
initial film in August 1940 and returned a 
few weeks later to show the film in the town’s 
two segregated theaters. 

But, while the theaters were segregated, 
the film wasn’t, showing a complete picture 
of the town. He returned to both theaters 
for a second showing a few weeks later and 
then went back to make another movie 
there in 1941. 

“The amount of footage of the black com- 
munity is what makes this particular film 
more interesting,” she says. “He generally 
didn’t segregate his films for the different 
theaters, but, in this one, he included more 
of the black community. The fact that he 


Camera shy: 
young Kannapolis | 
girl in film 

by Waters 


Special Collections Library 


returned to the theaters is an indication of 
how popular it was.” 

Film historian and Duke employee Tom 
Whiteside has studied Waters’ films for two 
decades. He says the films show a side of 
American cinema that deserves to be hon- 
ored by the film registry. “The film registry 
is an eclectic list. The purpose is to show the 
entire spectrum of film, and it’s easy to see 
how Waters’ films would fit in there.” White- 
side says Waters stands out among the so- 
called itinerant filmmakers who worked in 
the early years of cinema by making movies 
of local communities. 

“He would be in the theater presenting 
his films, so he saw what the audience re- 
acted to, what worked, and what wouldn’t,” 
Whiteside says. “That helped him develop a 
particular style.” 
hy www.dukenews.duke.edu/news/ 

waters _0105.html 





tive behavior, such as, “How likely are you 
to eat fatty foods in the next week?” Of the 
participants who answered the flossing ques- 
tion, some were told it was sponsored by the 
American Dental Association (an objective 
source), some were told it was sponsored by 
the Association of Dental Products Man- 
ufacturers (a self-interested source), and oth- 
ers were not informed of any sponsor 
for the question. 

Likewise, for the negative-behavior 
question about fatty foods, one-third 
were told the question was sponsored 
by the American Medical Association 
(objective source), one-third were 
told it was sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Association (self- 
interested source), and others were 
not informed of any sponsorship. 

The experiment revealed that par- 
ticipants who did not sense any per- 
suasive intent in the question indeed 
flossed more and ate less fatty food 
during the following week, compared 
with control groups that were not 
asked a question. “This is pretty much 
what we expected to find,” Fitzsi- 
mons says. “We’ve known for some 
time that if you place a suggestion of 
a behavior in a consumer’s mind, but 
don’t associate it with an overt attempt 
to sell, then that consumer will be more 
likely to carry out that behavior.” 

“Be aware that when you walk in a retail 
store and the salesperson asks, ‘So, are you 
in the market for anew TV today?’ if you do 
not perceive the question as a persuasive 
message, you could be more likely to walk 
away with a TV than if the person had 
asked, ‘Can I sell youia TV today? ” 


Grosses Donate $23.5 Million 


illiam H. Gross 66, manager of the 
world’s largest bond mutual fund, 
and his wife, Sue J. Gross, are giv- 
ing $23.5 million to the universi- 
ty, $20 million of it to provide financial aid 
based on merit and need. Gross, who was an 
A.B. Duke Scholar, is the chief investment 
officer and a founder of the Newport Beach, 








SCRAPBOOKS ON STYRON 


Bi woeicoy file 








Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


mong Duke’s alumni 
are a number of well- 
known authors, and 
the papers of several 
of them, including William Styron '47, 
Hon. 68. Tucked among the manu- 
scripts and correspondence related to 
such collections lies the unexpected— 
three scrapbooks compiled by William 
C. Styron Sr., chronicling his son’s 
childhood and early career as a writer. 
“Billy” was born June 11, 1925, in 


a telegram from Santa Claus encourag- 


ing young Billy to retire early Christmas 
Eve and a note from a teacher praising 
his creativity. “He is a very natural sort 
of a boy, bright, even witty at times, 
able to mimic others, and embellish a 
story by exaggeration, in order to make 
it more interesting,” the teacher wrote. 
The first scrapbook also includes 
writing from the author's high-school 
and college years. One piece, which 
dates from Styron’s brief enrollment at 


William Blackburn. Some of Styron’s 
student writings included in the scrap- 
book were published in The Archive, 
Duke's undergraduate literary maga- 
Zine, as well as in Blackburn’s antholo- 
gy, One and Twenty: Duke Narrative 
and Verse, 1924-1945. 

In the other two scrapbooks, news- 
paper clippings, book jackets, and 
printed interviews chronicle Styron’s lit- 
erary career. These materials share 


Newport News, Virginia. The joyous 
occasion is marked in his father’s 
scrapbook with a birth announcement 
and a picture postcard of the hospital. 
Baby pictures fill the first few pages, 
along with assorted mementos of early 
childhood: a lock of hair; drawings of 
his dog, Nick; a map to his “Treasure 
Island”: and the sketch of an ocean 
liner he christened Styron Line. There is 


California-based Pacific Investment Manage- 
ment Company. The internationally known 
investor is responsible for nearly $600 bil- 
lion worldwide. 

Gross was born in Middletown, Ohio, and 
was raised there and in California. After grad- 
uating from Duke, he served in the Navy. 
While a patient in Duke Hospital following 
an automobile accident, Gross read a book 
on beating the odds in gambling and subse- 


Davidson College, satirizes the social 


school versus enlisting in the armed 
forces—mimicking the styles of 
Coleridge, Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Kipling, and Tennyson. !ronically, Styron in Darkness (1951), Set This House on 
joined the Marine Corps in 1943. 
After his brief military service, Styron Nat Turner (1967). Styron’s father 
came to Duke, where his talent flow- 
ered under the tutelage of Professor 


space with correspondence that offers 
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That’s my boy: Pages from the 
and political ramifications of staying in first of three scrapbooks compiled 


by author William Styron’s father 
insights into his early novels, Lie Down 
Fire (1960), and The Confessions of 


donated the three scrapbooks to Duke 
in 1969. 


quently won in Las Vegas the money he used 
to attend business school at UCLA. The 
Grosses have two children, including Jen- 
nifer L. Gross ’97. 

Fifteen-million dollars of the Grosses’ gift 
will endow undergraduate scholarships, and 
another $5 million will endow scholarships 
for medical students. The $20 million the 
Grosses are providing for financial aid equals 
a 1998 gift from Melinda French Gates ’86, 
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SEEKING THE MULTITUDES 


“Empire: Not So Evil,” Duke Magazine, November-December 2001 


our years ago, Michael Hardt, 
associate professor of litera- 
ture, discussed with Duke 
Magazine the book that 
established him, according to The New 
York Times, as “the latest contender for 
academia’s next master theorist.” 

Empire, published by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press in 2000, is “an analysis of 
the contemporary global situation,” he 
explained. In it, he and co-author Antonio 
Negri sought to portray the workings of 
an emerging “network power,” an em- 
pire controlled not by a single central 
entity such as the United States, but 
through the collaboration of nation- 
states and multinational corporations. 
This empire of globalization, exploita- 
tive and repressive, they argued, thrives 
on a constant state of conflict. 

Now, in the midst of conflict, and 
with a sense of urgency, Hardt and 
Negri turn their attention to another 
sort of network, “an open and expan- 
sive network” with the capacity for an 
“unlimited number of encounters.” In 
their new book, Multitude: War and 
Democracy in the Age of Empire—the 
title refers to this network, to everyone 
on the planet connected through glob- 
alization—the authors offer the anti- 
dote to Empire. The one and only cure 
for a world in which war and fear are 
endemic, they maintain, is “democracy 
on a global scale” attained through 
discovery, by the multitude, of a “com- 
monality that allows everyone to com- 
municate and act together.” Never, 
they warn, has such a movement been 
more necessary. 

And, perhaps, never has the concept 
of democracy been re-imagined in such 
sweeping proportions. It is, in part, the 
scale of the theories—their all-unifying, 
all-synthesizing, world-ordering quali- 
ty-that for academics and a general 


WAR AND | 


M.B.A. ’87 and her husband, Bill Gates, as 
the largest from individuals for scholarships 
in the university’s history. The $3.5-million 
balance of the gift will be used to support 


faculty members in Duke’s Fuqua School of 


Business and other priorities. 

The gift will establish three new endow- 
ments. The William and Sue Gross Honor- 
ary Undergraduate Scholarships will be 
awarded to students “with great intellectual 
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HARDT'S EMPIRE 

BIRDS’ BRAINS 

A LITTLE STRING MUSIC 


“| moved to New York 
five months ago, and 


when my boyiriend came 
to visit me, he wanted 

to see only one famous 
Sight; the World Trade 
Center. We had dinner at 
Windows on the World 
on his last night in the 
City. We looked outside 
and saw the lights of 
Brooklyn, the Statue of 
Liberty. We danced on 
the wooden floor. Still, | 
Grumbled that we were 
acting like tourists, that 
we should've gone to 
Nobu instead. | might 
have been right, Tim said 
as our cab pulled away: 
‘It's not like the towers 





audience alike harbors much of the 
allure of these books. Indeed, Empire, a 
volume geared to scholars and not, as 
Hardt said, to the restless masses, sold 
so well among those masses (more 
than 40,000 copies to date) that the 
sequel was written with a broader audi- 
ence in mind: the multitude itself. 

“We have made every effort to write 
this in a language that everyone can 
understand,” reads the preface. “You 
will undoubtedly at some point find 
the meaning of a sentence not immedi- 
ately clear. Please be patient. Keep 
reading... Think of the book as a mosa- 
ic from which the general design gradu- 
ally emerges.” 


capacity and significant financial need.” 
Recipients will come from families with 
incomes below the median of students re- 
ceiving financial aid at Duke the preceding 
year. The first awards will be made in the 
fall of 2005. When fully endowed, the Gross 
Scholarships will provide about twenty 
scholarships annually. 

The William and Sue Gross Honorary 
Scholarships in the School of Medicine will 


provide financial aid for students pursuing 
either an M.D. degree or joint M.D.-Ph.D. 
degrees in the medical school. Those scholar- 
ships will go to students whose families 
have an adjusted gross income in the lowest 
quartile for families applying for need-based 
support at the medical school. Awards may 
range from full to partial tuition. 

The William and Sue Gross Distinguished 
Research Scholars program in the Fuqua 
School of Business is designed to help at- 
tract, retain, and develop a top business- 
school faculty. Awards will primarily support 
rising full professors for terms of up to four 
years. Each Gross Distinguished Research 
Scholar will become a member of the Fuqua 
Society of Fellows, a body of scholars that 
will convene regularly to discuss research 
and issues in business management. 


Toward an HIV Vaccine 


uke Medical Center researchers have 
shown that the protein produced by 
an artificial HIV-1 gene triggers anti- 
HIV-1 immune responses in animals. 





Such proteins could serve as a basis for vac- 
cines that protect against many strains. 

Showing that artificial genes produce 
biologically functional proteins is a signifi- 
cant step in HIV vaccine development, the 
researchers say. “This study is proof we can 
induce both cellular and humoral immune 
responses using an artificial HIV-1 gene. 
This is a beachhead from which we can 
move forward in vaccine development,” says 
Feng Gao, a physician, associate research 
professor of medicine at the medical center, 
and lead author of the study. Cellular im- 
mune responses are those made by special- 
ized immune cells, called “killer T” cells and 
“helper T” cells, while humoral immune res- 
ponses are those made by proteins called 
antibodies, circulating in the blood. 

The researchers published their findings 
in the January 2005 issue of the Journal of 
Virology. In their experiments, Gao and his 
colleagues found that the protein produced 
by the artificially synthesized HIV-1 en- 
velope gene, called CON6, works in much 
the same way as corresponding natural 





Duke Medical Center 


HIV-1 proteins. The protein binds to sur- 
face molecules on the human immune-sys- 
tem cells that are the primary portal by 
which HIV-1 enters and infects the cells. 
They also found that antibodies in blood 
from humans infected with different HIV-1 
subtypes recognized and reacted with the 
protein from the CON6 gene better than 
natural HIV envelope proteins. 

In guinea pigs, the artificially produced 
protein successfully induced neutralizing an- 
tibodies against some HIV-1 strains, al- 
though the level was weak. And in mice, 
vaccines made with the artificial gene in- 
duced an anti-HIV-1 response in T cells, 
the immune system’s principal infection 
fighters. 

The synthetic CON6 gene was designed 
via computer at Los Alamos National Lab- 
oratory to be “centralized”—as similar as 
possible to many genetic subtypes of the 
most common strains of HTV-1 in the world. 
The strains, known as M group, contain 
nine subtypes and are responsible for over 
90 percent of global infections. The re- 
searchers hope the new gene will help cir- 





cumvent HIV-1’s high levels of genetic var- 
iation, which may give the virus an ability 
to evade attack by an immune system 
primed to different genetic variants. 

“The variations among HIV-1 subtypes 
make vaccine development very difficult,” 
Gao says. “Centralized genes, designed on 
computers, could be useful in developing 
vaccines for areas where several HIV-1 sub- 
types are circulating. However, because cen- 
tralized genes are artificially made, there has 
been great concern that these genes might 
not be able to perform the biological func- 
tions of native genes.” 

The human body produces an immune 
response against HIV-1 about two to four 
weeks after exposure to the virus. Killer T 
and B immune-system cells reduce HIV-1 
levels by attacking the invading virus and 
infected cells. Despite this massive effort, 
some HIV-1 can escape the body’s defenses, 
especially if the virus mutates within its hu- 
man host and is no longer vulnerable to the 
original immune responses. A vaccine that 
stimulates both cross-reactive neutralizing 
antibody and T cell responses against HIV-1 
could be the best way to protect against in- 
fection, says Gao. 


Price per Pack at Premium 





mokers who feel ripped off by the 

several dollars a pack they pay for 

cigarettes should realize that they’re 

getting off easy. In a new book, Duke 
health economists calculate that the real 
price over a lifetime of smoking amounts to 
nearly $40 a pack. 

In The Price of Smoking, the economists 
calculated this sum by analyzing all the costs 
of smoking—including expenses for ciga- 
rettes and excise taxes, for life and property 
insurance, medical care for the smoker and 
for the smoker’s family, and lost earnings 
due to disability. Their analysis found that 
the cost for a twenty-four-year-old smoker 
over sixty years was $220,000 for a man and 
$106,000 for a woman, or a total of about 
$204 billion nationally over sixty years. 

Differing from previous smoking studies, 
the new analysis includes a wider range of 





costs over a smoker's entire lifetime, draw- 
ing on such data as Social Security earnings 
histories dating back to 1951. Most smok- 
ing studies rely on data that provide a snap- 
shot of annual costs, says co-author Frank 
Sloan, professor of economics and director 
of the Center for Health, Policy, Law, and 
Management at the Sanford Institute of 
Public Policy. 

The authors found that smokers’ costs to 
society are less than generally believed 
about $1.44 of the $40-per-pack total— 
when costs to the smoker’s family are not 
included. “The reason the number is low is 
that for private pensions, Social Security, 
and Medicare—the biggest factors in cal- 
culating costs to society—smoking actually 
saves money,” Sloan says. “Smokers die at a 
younger age and don’t draw on the funds 
they’ve paid into those systems.” 





Endowment Gifts Benefit 
New Education Model 





rants from The Duke Endowment 
totaling $14,990,000 will enhance 
the undergraduate experience and 
support a number of priority pro- 

grams and new facilities. 
The grants from the Charlotte-based 
charitable trust include $4.25 million to 
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REACTION AND REMEDY 


Student Snapshot 





Channa Jayasekera, medical student 


irst-year medical student 
Channa Jayasekera has a 
morning routine of waking at 
7:00, groggily typing in www. 
bbcnews.com on the laptop by his 
bed, and scanning the headlines with 
eyes half open. His routine has not 
changed since he was a high-school 
student in Kandy, Sri Lanka, where 
he grew up and where his father still 
lives. (Jayasekera moved to the United 
States in 1999 to attend Cornell Uni- 
versity.) But on the morning of Decem- 
ber 26, as he was visiting his mother 
and brother at his brother's home in 
Vancouver over winter break, Jayasekera 
was startled awake. 

The headlines he read (“Sri Lanka 
Searches For Survivors,” “Eyewitness: 
Sri Lanka Tsunami,” “Sea Surges Kill 
Thousands”) made his heart race, and 
his hands shook as he picked up the 
phone to call his father. “He grew up in 
the city of Galle, a very picturesque, 
very old town, which was one of the 
worst affected,” Jayasekera says. “It 
was impossible to get through to him. 
He finally called us later that night to 
tell us that some of our relatives—a 
family of five—were ‘unaccounted for. 
They had gone to a wildlife reserve by 
the ocean for the weekend.” 

Glued to his laptop, Jayasekera for- 
got about everything else: the neuro- 
science textbook he was planning to 
read, the Halo 2 video game he was 
planning to play. And as the estimates 
of dead rose by the tens of thousands, 
he says, “! developed a rather over- 
whelming desire to do something— 
something substantial.” 

But he wasn’t sure what. He'd given 
money to the Canadian Red Cross, 
yet that somehow seemed too easy, 
and besides he could only give so 
much. If he had the funds to do it, he 
thought, he'd go to Sri Lanka himself. 
But the ticket cost much more than he 
could afford, and after all, he won- 
dered, what skills could he offer? What 
help would he be? 

And then an idea came to him. 
Jayasekera’s friend, third-year med 
student Allison McCoy, is student- 
leader of a group called “REMEDY at 
Duke,” which collects unused medical 
supplies and sends them overseas to 
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places in need. “I got a list of the med- 
ical supplies appealed for by the Sri 
Lankan Health Ministry and called 
Allison to see if we could send some 
boxes to them,” Jayasekera says. 
McCoy responded immediately. She 
gave him access to the warehouse 
where the boxes are stored and let him 
repack them according to the list. “It 
was a huge sorting procedure, in excess 
of a hundred boxes,” Jayasekera recalls. 
“But we had tremendous support from 
medical students, mostly first-years.” 
While his classmates packed up 
syringes and needles, surgical gloves 
and catheterization kits, Jayasekera 
took care of the logistics. He called Sri 
Lankan Airlines, which agreed to trans- 
port the boxes in collaboration with 
American Airlines, and found a distribu- 
tor on the ground in Sri Lanka: the 
National Disaster Relief and Rehabili- 





tation Fund. “They're a very reputable 
organization,” says Jayasekera. “The 
supplies will be allocated without dis- 
crimination in the conflict areas.” 

Less than two weeks after the 
tsunami hit, Jayasekera was driving a 
cargo van, provided by Duke Medical 
Center's Multicultural Resource Center, 
full of supplies to New Jersey, where 
he met officials of American Airlines. 
“It wasn’t a huge intervention,” he 
says. “It was just something we did 
very, very fast. In three days, we had it 
out of here.” 

“It was just a gut reaction. | kept 
seeing scenes of places | had been 
to so many times that were just 
devastated. And | guess you could 
say that | made that connection 
between the two—between a supplier 
and people in need.” 

—Patrick Adams 


Les Todd 


help create a new undergraduate model for 
both of Duke’s undergraduate colleges— 
Trinity College of Arts and Sciences and 
the Pratt School of Engineering. The new 
model is based on smaller classes and one- 
on-one mentoring. 

Undergraduate programs and other ini- 
tiatives supported by The Duke Endow- 
ment include: the expansion of FOCUS, a 
program that exposes first-year students to 
cutting-edge ideas from across the humani- 
ties, sciences, and social sciences; an in- 
crease in the number of undergraduate stu- 
dents, particularly those in the humanities 
and social sciences, who engage in summer 
research; more opportunities for seniors to 
write honor theses, an experience that teach- 
es students to manage large-scale intellec- 
tual projects, become experts about their 
subject matter, and obtain intensive experi- 
ence in research, analysis, and writing; the 
expansion of an existing program in the Pratt 
School that will allow all undergraduate 
engineering students to participate in a team- 
oriented design project; additional support 
for certificate programs—integrated, inter- 
disciplinary courses of study around a com- 
mon theme that consist of at least six classes, 
including entry courses and capstone cours- 
es in the senior year, with most programs 
requiring a research experience or appren- 
ticeship. 

Other awards from The Endowment in- 
clude $4 million to support Perkins Library, 
$2 million for the Duke Law School library, 
$1.7 million in support of Goodson Chapel 
at the Divinity School, and $1.5 million to 
support initiatives identified by President 
Richard H. Brodhead. 

The Duke Endowment gift also provides 
$515,000 for the Duke-Durham Neighbor- 
hood Partnership, Duke’s principal program 
for community collaborations with twelve 
Durham neighborhoods and seven public 
schools near its campus; $500,000 for the 
Baldwin Scholars Program, a new undergrad- 
uate women’s leadership program; $325,000 
for the Center for Genome Ethics, Law, and 
Policy; and $200,000 for a documentary, 
Durham: A Self Portrait, about the city’s his- 
tory and culture. 

The Endowment is providing support for 





initiatives of the Duke University Health Sys- 
tem, including: $563,900 to develop and im- 
plement measures that will improve patient 
safety; $266,344 to develop Community 
Pathways: Early Intervention for Hospitalized 
Children and Improved Post-Discharge for 
High-Risk Infants and Children; $107,981 
for a domestic violence/sexual assault hospi- 
tal response program; $150,000 to Duke 
University Health System to help establish 
an Institute for Prospective Health Care; 
$59,982 to support expansion of a health 
clinic at the Community Family Life and 
Recreation Center at Lyon Park, serving 
seven Southwest Central Durham commu- 
nities in the Duke-Durham Neighborhood 
Partnership; and $181,000 to support the 
establishment of a new medical clinic serv- 
ing Walltown, a historically African-Ameri- 
can community near East Campus, another 
Duke-Durham Neighborhood Partnership 
community. 


From CIEMAS to 
Fitzpatrick Center 





uke trustees have named the Pratt 
School of Engineering’s new Cen- 
ter for Interdisciplinary Engineering, 
Medicine, and Applied Sciences 
(CIEMAS) for Michael J. Fitzpatrick ’70 
and Patricia Wyngaarden Fitzpatrick 69. 
The Fitzpatrick Center naming came just 
two weeks after the $97-million, 322,000- 
square-foot facility was officially dedicated. 
At the end of the two-day dedication pro- 
gram, which featured a talk on the future 
of technology by Michael Fitzpatrick, Presi- 
dent Richard H. Brodhead told a dinner 
audience that he would ask the trustees to 
consider the naming in recognition of the 
couple’s “vision and belief in Duke en- 
gineering, as well as their past, present, and 
future generosity of spirit and resources.” 
The Fitzpatrick Center, which opened for 
classes last fall, consists of a west and an east 
complex, each with two buildings. The cen- 
ter is designed to foster interdisciplinary 
approaches to technology in a number of 
engineering fields. It doubles the Pratt 
School’s teaching and research space. It also 


Namesakes: Michael and 
Patricia Fitzpatrick 





provides new facilities for the medical 
school and the Institute of Genome Sci- 
ences and Policy, among others. The build- 
ings in the west complex have already been 
named the Fitzpatrick Building in honor of 
the couple’s support for the Fitzpatrick Cen- 
ter for Photonics and Communications and 
will retain that name. 


The Fitzpatricks were featured in the 
magazine's January-February 2001 issue: 


hy www.dukemagazine.duke.edu/alumni/ 
dm32/gazette.html 


Nabbing a Nobelist 





eter C. Agre, a phy- 
sician and win- 
ner of the 2003 


Nobel Prize in Ay 9) 
chemistry, will join Vp AHA 
Duke Medical Cen- Ae 


ter in July as vice 
chancellor for sci- 
ence and technology. 
In this newly created 
leadership post, Agre will 
guide the development of 
Duke’s biomedical research en- 

terprise to attract the world’s top scientists 












and students. In addition, he will lead an 
effort to assess global health-care needs and 
ensure that Duke’s research programs are 
able to address them. 

In his new role, Agre will work closely 
with chancellor for health affairs Victor 
Dzau, the deans of the medical and nursing 
schools, and faculty members to develop 
strategies for the future of science and op- 
portunities presented by evolving tech- 
nologies. “After many years as a bench sci- 
entist, I’ve become increasingly interested 
in contributing to science in a broader way,” 
says Agre. “The work I’m about to begin at 
Duke will help to shape the next generation 
of scientists, who will determine whether 
our nation will continue to lead the world 
in science and medicine.” 

Agere earned his M.D. at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1974. He took a residency in 
internal medicine at Case Western Reserve 
University and a fellowship in hematol- 
ogy/oncology at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. In 1981, he re- 
turned to Hopkins, where he progressed 
through the ranks of the departments of 
medicine and cell biology. In 1993, he 
joined the department of biological chem- 
istry as a full professor. Agre was elected to 
the National Academy of Sciences in 2000 
and to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in 2003. 

In 2003, he shared the Nobel Prize in 
chemistry for revealing the molecular basis 
for the movement of water into and out of 
cells. His 1992 paper with Johns Hopkins 
physiologist Bill Guggino, published in 
the journal Science, documented the dis- 
covery of the first water-channel pro- 
tein, called an aquaporin, which 
facilitates the movement of water 


WAG molecules through the cell mem- 


hloece ~~ i 
DADES brane. Since then, Agre and his 
OO Allt : 

oy colleagues have found that aqua- 
IRA VL 


Bac. porins are part of the “blood- 
AGy/ 


brain” barrier that regulates what 

substances enter the brain and 
are also associated with water trans- 
port in skeletal muscles, lungs, and 
kidneys. Researchers worldwide now 
study aquaporins and have linked aberrant 
water transport to many disorders. 
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AAAS 199 
The Hip-Hop Aesthetic 


he words of rapper Emin- 
em express a common 
theme embedded within 
what Professor Mark 
Anthony Neal describes as “the most 
important popular cultural phenome- 
non to emerge in the post-civil rights 
era”: Hip-hop. In his class, “The Hip- 
Hop Aesthetic,” Neal helps students 


understand that hip-hop is more than a 


musical genre. It is a “cultural move- 


ment” with complex social and political 
ties incorporated within America’s past, 


present, and future. 
“Hip-hop culture is just the most 


civil rights era, the Black Arts move- 
ment of the late 1960s, and the impor- 
tation of Jamaican culture further con- 
tributed to the dynamic hip-hop cul- 
ture, which, Neal says, is composed of 
“four primary elements: graffiti, break- 
dancing, DJ-ing, and emcee-ing.” 
Although hip-hop was originally 
developed by and expressed through 
the art, dance, and music of young 
black and Latino males, “increasingly it 
is becoming the voice of American 
youth in general,” he says. They are at- 
tracted by the rebel aura of the culture, 
and, because of this, hip-hop “has 


to “challenge mainstream America’s 
view of everything from politics to urban 
education to drug reform.” He begins 
each session with a brief lecture, then 
allows the remaining class time to be 
driven by a discussion of questions 
students have submitted in advance 
via e-mail. Most of his students are 
attracted to the class primarily be- 
cause they embrace hip-hop music, 
language, and style as fans and, 
consequently, regard it solely as a form 
of entertainment. Neal aims to demon- 
strate that, because of its rich history 
and immense popularity, hip-hop is 

an important and legitimate cultural 
production, with the potential of evolv- 
ing into a “full-fledged social move- 
ment” in American society. 


None 





Todd Boyd, The New H.N.I.C.; The 
Death of Civil Rights and the Reign of 
Hip-Hop 


Three exams 
Weekly discussion questions 


Originally from “Boogiedown Bronx,” 
New York, Mark Anthony Neal taught at 


recent in a long tradition of African- been a useful tool to both educate and 
American expressive culture dating back politicize its core audience.” 
to the eighteenth century,” he says. Early With the help of television, espe- 


Murray Forman and Mark Anthony Neal, the State University of New York at 
eds., That’s the Joint!: The Hip-Hop Albany and the University of Texas at 
Reader Austin before joining the Duke faculty 


hip-hop was an outlet for black and 
Latino youth to articulate their values, 
concerns, and desires in a world where 
they found themselves marginalized 
and underprivileged. Hip-hop was an 


easily accessible, inexpensive, yet limit- 


less, method of expression. 

Drawing on the musical influences 
of soul, R&B, jazz, and reggae, the 
“founding fathers” of hip-hop created 
what was to become a musical revolu- 
tion. The volatile atmosphere of the 


Author's Honors 











ighteen years ago, Cathy Davidson 

“invented the eighteenth century.” 

At least that’s the conclusion of 

President Richard H. Brodhead, who 
participated in a November panel discus- 
sion celebrating the reissue of Davidson’s 
book, Revolution and the Word: The Rise of 
the Novel in America. 

The discussion at the John Hope Frank- 
lin Center was both academic and personal 
as colleagues and former students described 
the significance of the book to the academy 
and also expressed appreciation for David- 
son personally. 

Davidson, the Ruth E DeVarney professor 
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Cially MTV, this core audience has 
expanded exponentially. Hip-hop has 
been able to transcend the boundaries 
of American culture, Neal says, be- 
coming “arguably the only music that 
currently speaks across race and eth- 
nicity.” Because of this broad appeal to 
people of all ages, races, and social 
status, he says, it has “powerful poten- 
tial as an agent of social change.” 

In his class, Neal encourages students 


Imani Perry, Prophets of the Hood: 
Politics and Poetics in Hip-Hop 


Michael Eric Dyson, Holler if You Hear 
Me: Searching for Tupac Shakur 


Gwendolyn Pough, Check It While | 
Wreck It; Black Womanhood, Hip-Hop 
Culture and the Public Sphere 


Eithne Quinn, Nuthin’ But a “G” 
Thang: The Culture and Commerce of 


to explore how hip-hop has been able © Gangsta Rap 


of English and vice provost for interdisci- 
plinary studies, was nearly speechless when 
she stood up at the end, saying later that 
“the panel discussion was one of those events 
where I felt like I was two people at once.” 

“One of those people learned so much 
from the other speakers. It was intellec- 
tually thrilling,” she said. “The other part 
of me was almost numb with humility: it is 
humbling to have people one admires 
speak so warmly and eloquently about 
one’s work.” 

Priscilla Wald, a Duke English professor 
on the panel, said the book, which came 
out when she was in graduate school, 
showed her that literature mattered. “I re- 
member the excitement it generated. [It] 


last fall. He is the author of four books 
exploring black popular cultural and 
expression. New Black Man: Rethinking 
Black Masculinity, Neal's most recent 
book, will be published in April. His 
essays have been anthologized in 

more than a half-dozen books, includ- 
ing the acclaimed series Da Capo Best 
Music Writing. Neal is currently working 
ona collection of essays dealing with 
black popular culture and post-struc- 
turalist theory. 








shook the foundation of the field and the 
discipline.” 

Brodhead, an American literature scholar, 
said he remembered the time of year and 
even the chair he sat in when he first read 
the book—in about three sittings. 

“Ror many years, Cathy Davidson was, to 
me, the author of this book,” Brodhead said. 
“You gave us the eighteenth century as an 
interesting area of study.” 

Revolution and the Word was an academic 
best seller, and still is used in many courses 
across the country. In it, Davidson exam- 
ines the American relationship with the 
novel after the American Revolution. She 
looks at the writings in the margins of the 
books, as well as diaries and reviews, to ex- 
amine how a culture of words was estab- 
lished. She also argues that the widespread 
availability of books allowed all people— 
especially women and the lower classes—to 
gain literacy, thus strengthening the bur- 
geoning democracy. 

The book, with a new introduction from 
Davidson, has been reissued by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, an event that has been cele- 
brated at other institutions as well as Duke. 
In her remarks at the Franklin Center, 
Davidson recalled searching in attics and 
old bookstores to find what had been re- 
garded as literary “detritus.” She said she 
had wanted to refute the notion that serious 
reading had devolved into cheap enter- 
tainment that no one took seriously. The 
readers and writers took their books seri- 
ously, she said. The novel was popular, yet 
feared, a fear that reflected the conflict over 
democracy in the new nation. She drew a 
parallel to current fears about dissent in the 
U.S. “You cannot have democracy without 
dissent,” she said. 





Deforestation: Not for the Birds 





nvironmentalists who hoped that 
preserving fragments of pristine for- 
ests would thereby preserve species 
have received bad news from a Duke 
ecologist’s study of forest-dwelling tropical 
birds. The study found that even resilient 
deep-woods bird species that manage to 





Birds of Brazil: rufous-tailed Jacamar, above, 
and others losing habitats 


hang on in remaining patches of a deforest- 
ed area of Brazil gain no real advantage in 
avoiding extinction. 

“Species that also tolerate secondary hab- 
itats are not deforestation’s survivors,” says 
Grant Harris Ph.D. ’04, the first author of a 
paper on the subject published in the De- 
cember issue of the Journal of Conservation 
Biology. Harris, who studied at the Nicholas 
School of the Environment and Earth Sci- 
ences, works for the U.S. Forest Service in 
Alaska. 

“If you lose your habitat, everybody is 
equally threatened,” adds co-author Stuart 
Pimm, the Nicholas School’s Doris Duke 
Professor of conservation ecology. “There’s 
no special class of species that seems to 
adapt well to the habitats we create for 
them.” 

Harris and Pimm started with the premise 
that in any deforestation, small patches of 
original habitat survive. They sought to ex- 
plore how well some species survive in de- 
forested habitat and whether some surviv- 
ing species can persist in such landscapes. 

Their study focused on Brazil’s Atlantic 
Forest, now reduced to about 10 percent of 
its original extent and the home of more 
species threatened with extinction than any- 
where else in the Americas. The scientists 
studied birds because of their extensive 
background knowledge of bird species and 
because of the enormous diversity of birds 
in the region. 

By mapping the extent of deforestation 


and analyzing data on bird populations and 
ranges, they estimated the remaining distri- 
butions of two categories of bird species. 
“Forest obligate” birds are those that cannot 
exist outside the deep woods, and purported 
“survivor” birds are those that can suppos- 
edly survive in more marginal habitats. Some 
researchers have claimed that, even with 
deforestation, the second category would 
not become extinct, because they could tol- 
erate degraded habitats. 

But Harris and Pimm discovered other- 
wise. “We found no survivors,” they wrote. 
“Habitat loss threatens forest-obligate birds 
and those using secondary habitats equally.” 


Science Synthesis 
MW rom microbes to mammoths, the vast 
_ menagerie of living and extinct crea- 
tures has yielded a treasure trove of 
| data for scientists studying evolution: 
biologists, physicians, paleontologists, crop 
scientists, and computer scientists. Each 
discipline, each study, has often revealed a 
piece of the puzzle of evolution. But there’s 
always been the problem that disparate sci- 
entists working on disparate creatures 
haven’t been able to share their insights 
properly. 

The new National Evolutionary Synthesis 
Center in Durham promises to help scien- 
tists assemble those pieces to see the broad 
picture of evolution. A Duke-led collabo- 
ration that includes North Carolina State 
University and the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, the center will 
develop a common “language” to enable 
communication among disparate scientific 
databases on the large number of organisms 
important in the study of evolution. 

Funded by a $15-million grant from the 
National Science Foundation, the center 
also will sponsor education programs on 
evolution for teachers and policymakers. 
And it will work with agricultural and med- 
ical scientists to apply the new evolutionary 
insights to such practical areas as crop 
breeding and understanding the immune 
system to treat more effectively autoim- 
mune diseases such as arthritis and lupus. 
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In Brief 


David B. Goldstein will head the Cen- 
ter for Population Genomics and Pharma- 
cogenetics at Duke’s Institute for Genome 
Sciences & Policy. Population genomics 
the study of the genomic makeup of pop- 
ulations—aims at understanding genome 
variation and evolution both within and 
across species. Pharmacogenetics is the study 
of how genetic and genomic variation af- 
fects people’s responses to medicines. Com- 
bined, these areas yield information on 
genetic diversity and how it contributes to 
disease susceptibility and variability in re- 


sponse to drugs. 


A facility memorializing the 1921 Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma, race riot will be named in 
honor of John Hope Franklin, James B. Duke 
Professor emeritus of history. The riot, one 
of the worst in U.S. history, broke out on 
May 31, 1921, when a mob attempted to 
lynch a black man accused of assaulting a 
white woman. Franklin lived in Tulsa as a 
boy, and his father’s law office and the fami- 
ly’s home were destroyed during the riot. 
The memorial will include a park and, even- 
tually, a museum and library. 


Elizabeth Allardice 


epresenting homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 
Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $3,500,000. 


To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 


Or call me at REMARK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated. 
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Deborah Jakubs, director of collections 
services for the Perkins System Libraries at 
Duke, was named the Rita DiGiallonardo 
Holloway University Librarian and vice 
provost for library affairs. The combined 
book collections of Duke’s library system, 
and the separately administered libraries 
serving the schools of business, divinity, law, 
and medicine, total more than five-million 
volumes, making it one of the largest aca- 
demic library systems in the country. She 
succeeds David S. Ferriero, who left in Sep- 
tember to direct the research-library system 
of the New York Public Library. 


@ Television personality Bob Barker, a 
longtime animal-rights advocate, has do- 
nated $1 million to Duke Law School to cre- 
ate the Bob Barker Endowment Fund for 
the Study of Animal Rights Law. The fund 
will support teaching in the growing field of 
animal-rights law, including opportunities 
for students to work for course credit on cases 
involving compliance with state animal- 
cruelty laws and other forms of animal-rights 
advocacy. Since 2001, Barker has established 
similar endowment funds in the law schools 
at Columbia, Harvard, and Stanford univer- 
sities, and at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


@ Miguel Nicolelis, professor of neurobi- 
ology, medical engineering, and psycho- 
logical and brain sciences, and co-director 
of the Center for Neuroengineering, was 
named one of the fifty top scientists in the 
world by Scientific American. The magazine 
cited him for his work to enable the brain 
waves of monkeys to control a robotic arm, 
research that may be a significant break- 
through in the search for better robotic 
devices to help people with paralyzed limbs. 


@ Benjamin D. Reese Jr., interim vice 
president for institutional equity, is to 
remain Duke’s leader of the Office of 
Institutional Equity (OIE). He joined Duke 
in 1996 as an assistant vice president at the 
OIE, where he oversaw efforts to enhance 
cross-cultural relations throughout the uni- 
versity. He is a clinical psychologist who has 
worked for more than thirty years as a con- 
sultant to universities, hospitals, and other 
organizations in the areas of race relations, 
diversity, and conflict resolution. 





Addressing the Stressing 





ill Cooper HI, a sophomore 
biomechanical engineering ma- 
jor and member of Duke Stu- 
dent Government (DSG), was 
the picture of relaxation one balmy 
evening in early December, which, by the 
curricular calendar, was no time to be 
relaxing. 

It was exam week, and, in typical fash- 
ion, all extraneous doings had come to a 
halt: no practices, no classes, no parties. 
Across West Campus, traffic had thinned, 
the quads had quieted, and the library, 
like the lone hotel in a blizzard, was filled 
to capacity. 

Rather than snow, it was stress that 
descended on the campus, spreading like 
an odorless toxin, sapping energy and 
slowing strides and muffling the sounds of 
student life in an atmosphere of collec- 
tive pressure. 

There was, however, one space that re- 
mained untouched, one pocket of peace 
and tranquility. And Cooper was sitting 
in it. Munching on a powdered-sugar 
brownie, he pondered aloud trivia from a 
board game in Meeting Room B of the 
Bryan Center, site of the first DSG-spon- 
sored “Stress Free Zone”: 

“The leaded nozzle has to be thicker 
than the unleaded. Right? ‘Cause leaded 
gas is really bad for your car.” 

“Henry VIII beheaded how many of his 
wives? Anybody?... Two. Anne Boleyn 
and Catherine Howard.” 

The Stress Free Zone, according to 
Cooper, who was in charge of maintain- 
ing its state of calm, was conceived as a 
refuge for the exam-weary, an enclave of 
effortlessness and entertainment for the 
overanxious and under-rested. Outside 
the Zone were expectations and an end- 
less supply of caffeine to meet them. 
Inside were decks of cards, Chevy Chase 
movies, lemon bars, Swiss Miss, and two 
graduates of “Physical Education 119: 
Massage Therapy,” who provided their 
services free of charge. “We just wanted 
to make an atmosphere where people 


Chris Hildreth 


could come in and decompress for awhile,” 
said Cooper. “The intensity in the reading 
rooms [in Perkins Library] is just ridiculous 
right now. If you breathe too loudly, people 
get upset.” 

Others in the Zone agreed. It was too 
much. They’d been shushed, given the fish- 
eye, asked to leave. “This guy totally chewed 







me out for whispering. Just whispering!” 
said Katherine Robinson, a senior, as she 
slurped a bowl of mandarin soup. And 
they’d escaped to the Stress Free Zone to 
rest their brains and replenish their energy, 
they said, before heading out to brave a long 
night in the stacks or a research paper in 
the computer cluster. 


Kneading relief: senior Nicole Ambrosetti gets 
a massage from senior Brad Labez-Tapang 


“T’ve got one day to write twenty pages on 
zebra fish regeneration,” said Maureen 
Murphy-Ryan, a sophomore biology major, 
as she watched Christmas Vacation on a tin- 
sel-covered TV. Would she finish in time? 
“You’d be amazed what you can do in twen- 
ty-four hours.” Still, Murphy-Ryan was 
being careful to budget her time for enough 
sleep. “There was a girl in my dorm fresh- 
man year who was so stressed out,” she 
recalled. “She pulled an all-nighter for an 
exam at 9:00 the next morning. But she 
tried to take a little nap and woke up at 
10:00. She was hys-ter-i-cal. She ran across 
campus, ran into the classroom, and vom- 
ited! In front of everyone! I felt so bad for 
her.” 

Stories of all-night cram sessions and test- 
taking catastrophe are hardly new to the 
college landscape. But over the last decade, 
as colleges have be- 
come more mindful of phe e@tenee Evac 
the mental-health is- <n tag 
sues affecting a new 
generation of stU- n¢ » pafucge 
dents, the old stories ~“ 
have gained a new rel- 
evance. In the hopes 
of averting such dis- 
asters, a number of 
colleges have begun and ante 
extending a therapeu- eee 
tic hand to those stu- 
dents enduring what 
have long been con- 
sidered the ordinary 
strains of academic life. Now available dur- 
ing finals at many schools, public and pri- 
vate, are free massages, soothing music, 
sweets and tea—even canines to cuddle. 

As Kevin Kruger, associate executive di- 
rector for the National Association of Stu- 
dent Personnel Administrators, told The New 
York Times last April, “This movement is an 
indication of colleges trying to be more 
proactive, rather than waiting for students 
to flunk out, have a breakdown, or what- 
ever the outcome is going to be.” Duke is no 
exception. “We've been paying more atten- 
tion to this lately,” says Ryan Lombardi, 
assistant dean of students. “Research and 
anecdotal evidence suggests that students 
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to write 20 pages 


are arriving on campus with increasingly 
complex mental health issues. So there are 
pre-existing medications and conditions to 
be aware of.” 

“Academic stress is probably the most 
common reason students come in to see 
us,” says John Barrow, assistant director of 
Counseling and Psychological Services 
(CAPS) at Duke and an assistant clinical 
professor in the division of medical psy- 
chology. Barrow says students do not tend 
to identify grades as the source of their 
stress, but that anxiety lurks under the sur- 
face, hidden among other stressors—typi- 

cally relationships—and 
“lye got one day compounding them. In 
the weeks leading up to 
exams, says Barrow, “we 


on zebra fish prescribe mostly short- 
regeneration,” tactics for stress 
’ 


management. This isn’t 


said Maureen the time when they’re 
going to start making the 
Murphy-Ryan, fundamental changes, 


a sophomore the behavioral changes, 
biology major as and the values assess- 
’ 


ments that could reduce 


she watched stress in their lives. But 
Christmas “ &°oUr28" them to be 


realistic about how 


Vacation ON a much they can do in a 
tinsel-covered TV. day and to recognize that 


they'll need to rest at 


Would she times, to let the biologi- 
finish in time? cal system come down 


from peak intensity.” A 


“You'd be amazed stress-free zone? “That’s 


what you can do great,” he Says. “Te sends 
the message that taking 


in 24 hours.” 4 break is okay; it’s insti- 
tutionally sanctioned.” 
Back in the Stress Free Zone, Cooper 
reinforced that message: “There’s no stress- 
ing in here,” he announced to the room. 
“That’s the only rule.” A line had formed 
for free massages. Old School played on the 
TV. And Cooper quizzed the crowd with 
questions of no significance to an academ- 
ic record: “What kind of nut is used in 
marzipan?” he asked. “What is marzipan?” 


—Patrick Adams 
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Really Big Business 


With the start of 2005 and the 
phasing-out of decades-old quotas, 
the landscape of global commerce 

is set to change in dramatic fashion. 
China is poised to dominate manufac- 
turing, India to absorb more white- 
collar jobs, and Wal-Mart to continue 
unbridled as the king of retail. 

Gary Gereffi, professor of sociology, 
talks about how it all happened, and 
what it all might mean. 


When did global outsourcing begin? 


We began to see it in the 1960s with U.S. 
offshore-assembly programs in Mexico, 
the so-called “twin-plant programs.” A 
company making transistor radios or auto 
parts would send parts to an export-pro- 
cessing zone somewhere in Mexico, have 
the parts assembled by cheaper labor, 
and then re-exported back into the U.S. 
as a completed product. 

The idea was that U.S. firms could keep 
their high, value-added core competen- 
cies of design and marketing, and they 
could send the production abroad where 
labor was cheaper. And we’ve been in this 
outsourcing mode for so long now that 
we’ve assumed we don’t need production 
anymore. But these other countries that 
have the manufacturing base are begin- 
ning to reintegrate. Our companies are 
downsizing. Well, if you do the manufac- 
turing and you develop a design capabili- 
ty to create new products and you can 
brand them, then you’ve got the whole 
package. You’re in a much tougher com- 
petitive position in many ways than the 
U.S. companies that still need to look 
for somebody to make their products. 


What’s the U.S. reaction to this 
new competition? 


One standard reaction is protectionism: 
Keep foreign products out of the U.S. 


economy. But that flies in the face of the 
fact that ever since the 1950s and the end 
of World War II, the U.S., as the predomi- 
nant postwar power, has favored an open 
economy. We’ve wanted our markets open 
to direct foreign investment, and we’ve 
wanted to have countries recognize intel- 
lectual property rights, because we’ve 
assumed, rightly for the most part, that as 
the strongest economy in the world, we 
gain more from open international eco- 
nomic conditions than our rivals do. So, 
generally speaking, the U.S. has been the 
champion of a free-trade economy. 


What about NAFTA? Is that promoting 
free trade? 


It’s not. Free trade is just a theoretical ideal. 
Most of the trade agreements are condi- 
tional. And we have lots of regional trade 
agreements. But the fact that the U.S. pass- 
es NAFTA and adds Mexico and Canada 
to the U.S. as a big regional economy does- 
n’t mean that internationally, through the 
W.T.O. [World Trade Organization], we 


weren’t also favoring global trade openness. 


What would Adam Smith say about this? 


I’m not sure that Adam Smith’s own work 
got into all of the political complexities of 
making these things work. That’s a com- 
monly mistaken assumption; we somehow 
think that free trade means that govern- 
ments don’t play a role. In fact, we need 
very sophisticated political institutions to 
provide some kind of infrastructure for 
these economic exchanges to work. 


The quota system is part of this infrastructure? 


Yes, the quota system allowed us to do two 
things: It placed a ceiling on some of the 
countries that we thought were the most 
powerful exporters. But it also gave a share 
of the U.S. market to everybody. And that 
philosophy dates back to the 1960s. The 
USS. said, We don’t want countries to be 
continually reliant on us for foreign eco- 
nomic aid. We prefer to promote private 
enterprise, and we encourage them to 
export into the global economy. That’s 
been the mantra of the World Bank since 
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Gereffi: “Wal-Mart has taken 
giantism to a new level” 


the mid-1980s, also called “neoliberalism,” 
also called “the Washington Consensus.” | 
think all of the U.S. administrations have 

been in favor of trying to keep the playing 

field level—with a few big exceptions. 





Like what? 


Agriculture has been a big exception. 
Developed countries have basically contin- 
ued to subsidize our farmers in ways that 
make it much harder for developing coun- 
tries to export agricultural products to the 
United States. And it makes it a lot easier 
for us to export our agricultural products to 
them at lower prices that they can’t match. 


And the big winner is Wal-Mart? 


Wal-Mart has taken giantism to a new 
level. It’s the largest employer after the fed- 
eral government and the main channel for 
imports into the U.S. market. And it’s an 
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incredibly important force in maintaining 
free trade because it will challenge manu- 
facturers if they try to impose any restric- 

tion on imports or exports. 

But with Wal-Mart, we’ve moved far 
away from the “Ford model.” Henry Ford 
wanted to pay his workers enough that they 
could afford the products they were mak- 
ing. Now people say, sort of tongue in 
cheek, Wal-Mart is paying its workers so 
little that they have to go to Wal-Mart to 
shop. So, where government has to step in 
is where you have this huge loss of manu- 
facturing jobs. We have to find some way to 
make sure that globalization doesn’t mean 
an erosion of our productive base. We have 
to somehow keep building our workforce 
up, and I think a key to it has been educa- 
tional institutions where we have been a 
world leader. But we can’t rely on that 
indefinitely without countering some of the 
restrictions on immigration. 


So, when you look at a phenomenon like 
Wal-Mart, Wal-Mart has helped keep the 
U.S. inflation rate down three or four per- 
centage points over the last decade by 
bringing in the lowest-cost products and 
forcing lots of other suppliers to meet these 
low prices. | think now what people are 
starting to worry about is the fact that it’s 
not just these blue-collar jobs that are mov- 
ing offshore but it’s also professional jobs 
like the ones in the information-technolo- 
gy industry, and so you start getting new 
competitors like India. 


Why India? 


Supposedly, India’s edge in some of this 
programming started with the Y2K prob- 
lem. The U.S. was concerned that we didn’t 
have enough programmers to rewrite all 

of this code, so we created a new category 
of visas that allowed lots of programmers 
from India to work here. From about 2000 
to the present, India has gotten more and 
more involved in supplying information- 
tech services that U.S. companies need. Now 
they’ve set up companies in India, like 
Wipro and Infosys, that are saying, Look, 
we can take advantage of the fact that 
we’re about twelve hours ahead of the U.S. 
We could have a twenty-four-hour work 
cycle. We get U.S. companies to shift some 
of the more routine activities here. But 
what’s happening is their own wage rates 
are going up. Cheaper countries are going 
to come online. And India is going to have 
to do some of its own outsourcing. It’s just a 
perpetual-motion machine. 


Is the U.S. in trouble? 


I think we could be. We’re still ahead of the 
game. But all of the long-term trends are 
favoring other countries that are investing 
much more heavily in their infrastructure. 
And if you talk to people in industry after 
industry in the U.S., we’re losing skills. I 
think we really do run this risk of relying so 
heavily on other countries that, without 
incredible innovation, there’s going to be a 
real shift in global bargaining power. 


— interviewed by Patrick Adams 
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Sexual Assault on Campus THE SILENT EPIDEMIC 


By BRIDGET BOOHER One in four women will be raped during her lifetime. One in six will be the 


victim of a rape or attempted rape during her college career. 


few days before fall break in October 
2002, sophomore Emily Faulkner* 
stayed up late studying for a biology 
midterm in her room in Wannamaker 
residence hall. Around 5:20 a.m. on October 
9, she walked down the hall to the bathroom. 
She noticed a young man in one of the stalls. 
She assumed it was someone’s boyfriend who 
was spending the night. It wasn’t. 

The man grabbed her. They struggled, and 
Faulkner tried to defend herself with a pen- 
knife she kept on her keychain. The man 
turned the knife against her, cutting her on 
the face, chest, arm, and leg. He then sexu- 
ally assaulted her. 

The incident shook the Duke community. 
Undergraduate women began traveling in 
pairs or groups to bathrooms. Based on 
Faulkner’s description of her assailant, and 
his presence in a residence-hall bathroom 
accessible only with a student identification 
card, many people speculated that the man 
was a Duke student. Despite extensive po- 
lice investigation, to this day, no one has 
been charged in the incident. 

A poised, friendly young woman, Faulk- 
ner, now a senior, is a Benjamin N. Duke 
Scholar and a pre-med student interested in 
pediatrics and women’s health. She is also a 
statistic. 

One in four women will be raped during 
her lifetime, according to the American As- 
sociation of University Women. One in six 
will be the victim of a rape or attempted rape 
during her college career. Unlike most vic- 
tims, however, Faulkner didn’t know her 
attacker. And unlike most, she reported the 
assault to the police. By contrast, 90 percent 
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of women nationally say they know the per- 
son who attacked them, and 65 percent of 
attacks go unreported. The American Med- 
ical Association has called sexual assault 
“the silent epidemic.” 

After taking a few weeks off to be at home 
with her mother in South Carolina, Faulk- 
ner returned to campus. “I had very mixed 
feelings about coming back to Duke,” she 
says now. “A part of me felt as though I could 
never go back to my room or be around my 
friends again. But another part of me want- 
ed to move on with my life. I knew I wanted 
to go to medical school and was looking for- 
ward to going abroad my junior year. I didn’t 
want to give up on everything I had worked 
so hard for.” 

With the encouragement of friends, Faulk- 
ner submitted a first-person essay to The 
Chronicle in November of that year titled 
“Sexual Assault Reality.” She shared details 
about her own attack and extended an invi- 
tation to other men and women affected by 
sexual assault to send in their stories. “I was 
shocked by the response,” she says. “I heard 
from men, women, parents, friends of as- 
sault survivors. After reading through them 
all, I knew I couldn’t keep these to myself. | 
wanted to share the range of experiences 
with the rest of the campus.” 

With the contributors’ consent, she and 
a group of students published Saturday 
Night: Untold Stories of Sexual Assault at 
Duke in the fall of 2003. One woman wrote 
about being raped on the eve of graduation 
by a friend who had offered her a ride home. 
A black woman, raped by a classmate, said 
she decided not to report it because she felt 


it would reflect badly on the black commu- 
nity. 

The book’s frank and graphic portrayals 
of acquaintance rape—Duke women being 
assaulted by Duke men—shone a harsh light 
on a grim topic. The voices were angry, ac- 
cusatory, and heartbreaking. Several survivors 
wrote of feeling incredulous and detached 
as the assaults took place. Others lambasted 
Duke for not doing enough to address the 
problem. The book became something of a 
primer about sexual assault for the Duke 
community and helped raise awareness about 
the preponderance of assaults that occur 
between people who know each other. 

The following spring, a reported rape on 
West Campus added fuel to the flame. At a 
“scream in” on the steps of Duke Chapel, 
nearly 100 students, faculty members, and 
administrators screamed for a full five min- 
utes to express outrage over what student 
organizers called the university’s slow re- 
sponse to informing the community about 
the incident. “These are screams of anger at 
the pervasiveness of rape and violence to- 
wards women at Duke,” said Alessandra 
Colaianni, the freshman who organized the 
protest. 

Less than a week later, the annual Sexual 
Assault Prevention Week activities took on 
an added urgency because of the conversa- 
tions still taking place about Saturday Night 
and the most recent reported assault. Events 
included the “pinwheel project,” an instal- 
lation of pinwheels on West Campus repre- 
senting the number of men and women who 


* The names of the victims have been changed to protect 
their privacy. 
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will be sexually assaulted during their life- 
times; a clothesline project displaying T- 
shirts designed by survivors; and the “white 
ribbon” campaign, which encouraged men to 
wear a white ribbon and sign a pledge that 
they would never commit, condone, or re- 
main silent about violence against women. 

Despite complaints that Duke has been 
slow to address the problem of sexual vio- 
lence, a look at other universities reveals 
that Duke is doing as much as and, in some 
cases, more than peer institutions to address 
the problem. At the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, for example, the 
primary on-campus resources for sexual-as- 
sault survivors are the offices of the dean of 
students and student health. At Yale, peer 
counseling hotlines are augmented by the 
Sexual Harassment/Assault Advising, Re- 
sources, and Education office. Stanford has a 
Sexual Assault Response and Recovery team 
led by staff members from its counseling and 
psychological services office. 

But Duke has two full-time professional 
staff members, as well as dozens of student 
volunteers who serve as peer educators. Sex- 


consent. Members of Duke’s Undergraduate 
Judicial Board found it difficult to apply 
imprecise, legally confounding jargon to 
complicated, real-life cases. 

Tracy Johnson* found this out the hard 
way. The daughter of an alumnus, Johnson 
grew up loving everything Duke represented. 
Before she matriculated, the Virginia native 
viewed Duke as “an incredibly healthy, hap- 
py place, where there was a sense of cama- 
raderie and fun.” 

That changed her first week on campus. 
As first-year students living on East Cam- 
pus have been doing for decades, Johnson 
and a group of other first-year women went 
to one of the West Campus parties that mark 
the social launch of the academic year. (Al- 
though Duke’s alcohol policy prohibits un- 
derage drinking, students say that it is very 
easy to find alcohol on campus, even on all- 
freshman East.) The group went to several 
parties before winding up in the commons 
room of a fraternity. In retrospect, she ac- 
knowledges, she should have seen the warn- 
ing signs: the young men who weren’t drink- 
ing themselves but were eager to give free 


In her book, ! Never Called It Rape, author Robin Warshaw 
notes that for women age 16 to 24, the risk of rape is four times 


higher than in any other age group. : 


ual Assault Support Services (SASS), estab- 
lished in 1990, provides crisis intervention, 
advocacy and counseling, and educational 
outreach programs on sexual assault and 
healthy relationships; sponsors Sexual As- 
sault Prevention Week every spring; and of- 
fers self-defense workshops for women. And 
SASS is fully integrated into the university, 
working closely with Student Affairs and 
Counseling and Psychological Services, as 
well as such community entities as the Dur- 
ham Crisis Response Center and the Dur- 
ham Police Department. 

One place that Duke fell short until the 
fall of 2003 was in its sexual misconduct 
policy, which students complained was vague 
and ineffective. Consisting of only two short 
paragraphs, the old policy emphasized as- 
sault but did not address what constitutes 
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booze—high-proof Everclear punch—to the 
young women in attendance. 

But at the time, “nothing seemed threat- 
ening,” she says. “And I was traveling with 
a group of people from my dorm, which is 
what we’d been told to do.” 

The party moved upstairs to the room of 
two upperclassmen, including one who had 
been trained to be an official party monitor. 
(According to the university’s alcohol pol- 
icy, groups must register parties where alco- 
hol is served and have designated party 
monitors to keep an eye on partygoers and in- 
tervene if necessary.) At some point, John- 
son realized that everyone had drifted out of 
the room except her friend and the two up- 
perclassmen. She recalls that the loud music 
in the room prevented conversation, and 
that soon one of the men was removing her 
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clothes. The rest of the evening was a blur. 

“T woke up the next day in my own bed, 
groggy and hung over,” she recalls. “At first, 
I thought it was a bad dream, but then | 
started remembering pieces of what hap- 
pened.” She was filled with remorse and 
self-loathing. “I thought to myself, how did 
you already screw up everything so badly in 
your first week?” 

In fact, experts say, she was the victim of 
an all too common occurrence. According 
to the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism, an estimated 70,000 col- 
lege students were victims of alcohol-related 
sexual assault or date rape last year alone. 

“Most, but certainly not all, students who 
are assaulted are assaulted early in their col- 
lege careers,” says Jean Leonard, director of 
Sexual Assault Support Services, which is 
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Hooking Up 


ating is outdated. That’s what this generation 

of young people has concluded, and it may 

help explain why huge parties and random 

“hook-ups” have replaced the social conven- 
tion. Large parties at Duke and other campuses are 
alluring because they provide an opportunity to be around 
hundreds of other young people, usually with plenty of 
alcohol available as a social lubricant. But the parties 
also provide opportunities for students to hook up, 
meaning anything from a heavy make-out session to 
intercourse. A hook-up, students say, is viewed as an iso- 
lated encounter that may or may not lead to any subse- 
quent interaction. 

But because of that ambiguity, a hook-up can lead to 
misunderstandings, creating a situation in which sexual 
assault or date rape is more likely to occur. In a study, 
“College Women’s Experiences of Sexual Coercion,” pub- 
lished last year in the journal Trauma, Violence & Abuse, 
co-authors Leah Adams-Curtis and Gordon Forbes argue 
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that “coercive sexual behavior among college students 
can best be understood within the context of other sexual 
behaviors and values on college campuses,” including sex- 
ual promiscuity and alcohol. 

Duke’s social scene is not an anomaly. According to a 
2001 study, “Hooking Up, Hanging Out, and Hoping for Mr. 
Right: College Women on Mating and Dating Today,’ commis- 
sioned by the Independent Women’s Forum, 91 percent of 
college women say the hook-up culture defines their cam- 
pus. Whether this is good or bad is up for debate. Some wom- 
en, including two female columnists for The Chronicle, have 
celebrated the idea that women can be as sexually liberat- 
ed as men. Last year, Whitney Beckett ’04 wrote a column, 
“Sex and the Chapel,” that channeled Sarah Jessica Parker 
on Sex and the City. She offered breezy snapshots of Duke 
women gathering to drink and compare sexual partners. 

In her columns last year and this fall, sophomore 
Shadee Malaklou encouraged her peers to embrace their 
sexuality and have as much fun as the guys. Malaklou 
taught a student-led, half-credit house course last spring 
titled “Dating and Mating: The Hook-Up Culture at Duke” 
and is teaching it for the second time this spring. She also 





Lines of defense: remembering victims of assault 


notes that most Duke students are so driven, with career 
paths charted through postgraduate schooling and 
beyond, that no one expects to meet his or her future 
spouse as an undergraduate. 

What is missing in all these blithe assessments of 
twenty-first-century relationships is the idea of romance, 
of caring relationships marked by mutual respect. “Part of 
the problem is who is defining social norms,” says Larry 
Moneta, vice president for student affairs. “TV shows and 
popular music celebrate drugs, drinking, and casual sex. 
Students seem to want an accelerated approach to rela- 
tionships so that it becomes almost utilitarian.” 

Sue Wasiolek '76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93, assistant vice 
president for student affairs, has spent most of her profes- 
sional career watching the changing social mores of Duke 
students. She says that no matter how students rationalize 
the hook-up culture, “the whole notion of sexual relation- 
ships is not frivolous. I’m not saying that from a moral 
standpoint. I’m talking about the way we view physical inti- 
macy and take care of one another. And it is more signifi- 
cant and important than people in this generation treat it.” 

—Bridget Booher 
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part of the Women’s Center at Duke. “The 
first six weeks carry the highest risk for 
assault because you’ve got a new class of stu- 
dents who are eager to fit in and be ac- 
cepted. They go to parties and are handed 
something in a cup and before long, many 
have exceeded their limits or lost good 
judgment. Unfortunately, there are people 
who take advantage of that.” 

Johnson continued to blame herself, even 
after a friend told her that the encounter 
sounded like rape—after all, she was unable 
to give consent in her inebriated state. Then 
things got worse. She couldn’t concentrate 
on her studies. She was in physical pain and 
worried that she’d contracted a urinary- 
tract infection. Finally, she went to Duke’s 
emergency room. 

Johnson told the intake nurse about the 
urinary-tract infection, then, almost as an 
afterthought, blurted out that she thought 
she might have been raped. Immediately, 
she says, the Duke police and Durham Cri- 
sis Response Center were contacted. John- 
son agreed to undergo a rape kit collection, 
which revealed internal tears consistent 
with nonconsensual sexual intercourse. 

At first, she didn’t want to report the rape 
officially. But after reflecting further on what 
had happened, she decided to bring a case 
against her assailant through the universi- 
ty’s internal disciplinary process. 

During the hearing before the Undergrad- 
uate Judicial Board, the fraternity brother’s 
testimony matched Johnson’s, with two ex- 
ceptions: He said that she had overstated 
the amount of alcohol consumed—and he 
said that the sex was consensual. 

At the time, Duke’s sexual-assault policy 
was only a single paragraph and left room 
for a wide variety of interpretations. Even 
though all five members of the judicial 
board agreed that something wrong had 
happened, given the wording of the sexual 
misconduct policy, the group was divided 
over whether there was enough evidence to 
support a finding that the young man had 
committed sexual assault. To Johnson’s dis- 
may, the board, which comprises students 
and faculty and staff members, ruled three 
to two that the young man could not be 
held responsible for sexual assault. 
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Raising the volume: protesters 
against sexual assaults 
on campus stage “scream-in” 


Based in part on the outcome of Johnson’s 


case, a committee of administrators and stu- 
dents expanded the sexual misconduct policy 
to a seven-page document that includes a 
philosophy statement, clearer definitions 
about what does and does not constitute con- 
sent, revised hearing procedures, and exam- 
ples of policy violations. The policy was 
implemented in the fall of 2003. (For the 
complete policy go to http://deanofstudents. 
studentaffairs.duke.edu/sxmscondt.html.) 

“What we’ve tried to do is offer a clearer 
foundation for the board to stand on so their 
time spent is not spent on debating the pol- 
icy,” Leonard said at the time the policy was 
implemented. “I think it conveys a better 
message to the campus community.” 

The examples used to illustrate policy vio- 
lations include some that might seem obvi- 
ous—taking advantage of a peer who is 
clearly intoxicated, for example, or video- 
taping a sexual encounter without a part- 
ner’s permission. But compounding the risk 
factors at Duke and on many other college 
campuses, experts say, is the current social 
climate for young men and women. Instead 
of dating, many college-age students engage 
in “hook-ups,” isolated encounters that may 
or may not lead to any other interaction. 
For some, it’s a fast, noncommittal way to 
achieve sexual satisfaction. Hook-ups aren’t 
necessarily planned in advance, although 
many students, both men and women, speak 
of going out to a party or bar with the ex- 
plicit notion of finding someone to hook up 
with. A lack of communication about ex- 





pectations and limits can create dangerous 
sexual situations. 

But more disturbing, Duke officials say, 
there appears to be a subset of college-age 
men, including undergraduates at Duke, who 
take advantage of the charged combination 
of socially curious first-year students who 
don’t yet know their limits, the easy avail- 
ability of alcohol, and the fact that the ma- 
jority of sexual assaults are never reported. 
In the summer 2004 issue of Connection: The 
Journal of the New England Board of Higher 
Education, David Lisak, associate professor 
of psychology at the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Boston, writes about rape on 
college campuses. “Date rapists are widely 
assumed to be basically good guys who, be- 
cause of a combination of too much alcohol 
and too little clear communication, end up 
coercing sex upon their partners. This image 
is widely promulgated but it is flatly contra- 
dicted by research.” He cites social-science 
studies on such men who are often willing 
to talk about their sexual behavior because 
they do not consider themselves rapists. 
“Their violence and predatory behavior 
mirrors precisely that of the sexual preda- 
tors who have been incarcerated and stud- 
ied, except that by targeting non-strangers 
and by refraining from gratuitous violence, 
they have escaped prosecution,” he notes. 

Christopher Scoville, a Duke senior, has 
used his Chronicle column to underscore 
what he sees as unhealthy social situations 
on campus, including fraternity parties. 
“Male students take advantage of drunken 


In retrospect, she acknowledges, she should have seen the warning signs: 
the young men who weren’t drinking themselves but were eager to give free booze 
to the young women in attendance. 














female students, whether or not the female 
student truly desires the sexual encounter,” 
he says. “I have a few female friends who 
have been passed out from drinking, and 
men have essentially raped them. | know 
firsthand that frat brothers know this is hap- 
pening, but there’s rarely condemnation, 
maybe indifference, or even a wink and a 
pat on the back.” 

That’s the backdrop for what happened 
to Rita Nelson* on the last day of classes in 





the spring of 2003. It was a gorgeous day in 
April, and West Campus was filled with stu- 
dents talking, playing Frisbee—and drink- 
ing. Nelson was among a group hanging out 
at a fraternity where she knew many of the 
brothers and felt comfortable. “I knew not 
to go to a random fraternity party and drink 
the punch. I was with friends, | felt safe.” In 
this environment, Nelson, who considers 
herself an occasional drinker with a low 
tolerance for alcohol, says she felt free to 
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drink more than she otherwise would. 

But the night turned horribly wrong when 
an acquaintance from the fraternity, some- 
one she considered a friend, someone she 
had had dinner with several times, offered 
to walk her back to her residence-hall room 
on East. Once there, “he pretty much did 
anything to me sexually that could be done,” 
she says. The next night, she says, the young 
man called back and made a sexually sug- 
gestive, threatening phone call. 

Over the summer, she started talking with 
SASS director Leonard, even while ponder- 
ing whether she should transfer to another 
college. As the fall semester grew closer, 
Nelson began experiencing increased anxi- 
ety about returning to Duke. In September, 
she decided to report the incident to the 
Office of Judicial Affairs. Even though her 
case was heard under the old sexual miscon- 
duct policy, the facts were so compelling 
that the board ruled five to zero in Nelson’s 
favor. The young man was suspended from 
Duke. Nelson has heard he has since trans- 
ferred to another university. 

Not surprisingly, fraternity members take 
umbrage at accusations that they condone 
or ignore such behaviors. Interfraternity 
Council president Will Connolly, a senior, 
says that, on the contrary, most fraternities 
are receptive to the educational outreach 
offered by SASS, student health, and peer 
educators. “We invite speakers to our fra- 
ternity about sexual assault, and we accli- 
mate new pledges every spring to the scope 
of the issue,” he says. Further, Connolly and 
others cite risk and liability concerns among 
fraternities’ national charters, as well as the 
university’s implementation of quad-based 
living clusters, which has broken the Greek- 
stronghold on West Campus real estate. 
“Most parties now take place off campus, or 
people go to [local] bars to socialize,” he says. 

Megan O'Flynn, a sophomore and mem- 
ber of the Kappa Alpha Theta sorority, 
echoes Connolly’s observations. “We mix 
with fraternities and get to know the same 
group of guys over time. If a fraternity mem- 
ber ever went too far [sexually], he would be 
blacklisted by the sorority. We have a sort of 
informal recommendation system in place 
where you do or don’t recommend a certain 
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guy your friend is interested in, or you warn 
your sisters to stay away from someone who 
gets belligerent when they're drunk.” 

O'Flynn says that she feels safe at Duke 
parties but is concerned about the inherent 
dangers of the robust off-campus party scene. 
“A lot of students walk to these parties, so 
you've got people walking around late at 
night. At [registered, on-campus] Duke par- 
ties, you know there are monitors and peo- 
ple looking out for you, which is not always 
the case with the off-campus scene.” 

Duke officials acknowledge that there is 
not much they can do to curb off-campus 
parties beyond urging students to exercise 
caution and to be good neighbors in their 
Durham communities. But regardless of 
where social interactions take place, Duke 
will continue to expand and enhance its 
education and outreach efforts to reach as 
many students as possible. This fall, SASS 
launched a First Six Weeks Campaign ini- 
tiative to get Sexual Harassment and Rape 


dence hall on East Campus, reaching 790 
students. 

Also in the fall, SASS sponsored Dating 
Violence Awareness Week, which included 
programs on domestic-violence prevention, 
date rape, and self-defense. Dating Violence 
Awareness Week is a new initiative designed 
to complement the annual Sexual Assault 
Prevention Week (SAPW), which, this year, 
is scheduled to take place March 28 through 
April 1. “This year’s SAPW is preceded by a 
two-week spring programming campaign, 
which is similar to the First Six Weeks 
Campaign,” says Padamsee. “But instead of 
being targeted at freshmen, it is aimed at 
fraternities, sororities, and other undergrad- 
uate student organizations throughout cam- 
pus.” 

To better address the problem of alcohol 
and its role in contributing to rape and sex- 
ual assault, Duke began participating last 
fall in a statewide research study called the 
Study to Prevent Alcohol Related Conse- 


The “white ribbon” campaign encouraged men to sign 
a pledge that they would never commit, condone, or remain 
silent about violence against women. 


Prevention (SHARP) peer educators out 
into first-year residence halls on East Cam- 
pus. SHARP peer educators are specially 
trained students who offer interactive work- 
shops and discussion groups for all-male, 
all-female, or mixed groups. Topics this year 
include creating a safer environment at Duke, 
what men really think about relating to 
women, how gender affects love life, “hook- 
ing up” at Duke, making the most out of 
one’s sex life, and how to help a friend who 
has experienced sexual or dating violence. 
SASS assistant coordinator Xiomara Pad- 
amsee met with professional and student 
residence life and housing staff early in the 
year, before the residence halls opened, to 
inform them about the range of educational 
and support services. SASS and the peer ed- 
ucators were able to hold thirty distinct pro- 
grams with small gender-specific and co-ed 
groups, including at least one in each resi- 
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quences. The research is being conducted 
by Wake Forest University’s medical school 
and funded by a $3.2-million grant from the 
National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and AL 
coholism and the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 
Strengthening university policy, increas- 
ing training and education programs, and 
offering a range of support services are tan- 
gible indicators that Duke takes the issue of 
sexual assault seriously. But officials recog- 
nize that they can only do so much to com- 
bat this pernicious problem. National statis- 
tics paint a dismaying picture of what Duke 
and other universities are battling. In her 
book, I Never Called It Rape, author Robin 
Warshaw notes that for women age sixteen 
to twenty-four, the risk of rape is four times 
higher than in any other age group; nearly 
one-third of college men said they were 
likely to have sex with an unwilling partner 


if they thought they could get away with it. 

“I think there is a tendency to bash Duke 
for not doing enough,” says survivor Tracy 
Johnson. “But I think that is the wrong way 
to channel your anger. Duke is not the prob- 
lem; it’s not ‘allowing’ these assaults to take 
place. There are so many people at Duke 
who are dedicated to stopping rape and sex- 
ual assault; that’s where I’d like to see peo- 
ple channel their energy.” 

In the preface to Saturday Night, the editors 
called for much the same thing. “We hope 
that these words from survivors will touch 
and inform all readers and, perhaps more 
importantly, serve as a catalyst for a move- 
ment toward a community that no longer 
tolerates sexual assault. This movement will 
not be built without the participation of all 
members of Duke’s community.” 

For Emily Faulkner, the events of Octo- 
ber 9, 2002, are one small but significant 
part of who she is. She is working with her 
fellow editors on a second edition of Satur- 
day Night. Due out next fall, the new version 
will include stories of men who have been 
assaulted as well. But she is eager to look 
ahead and imagine her work as a physician 
helping women and children stay healthy. 
“T would never wish it on anyone, but in a 
way, [the attack] distilled my priorities in a 
crystal-clear way,” she says. “Things I used to 
see as problems suddenly didn’t matter any 
more. | found myself enjoying my academic 
work for the joy of learning and didn’t care 
about grades. My family and friends became 
the most important things to me. People have 
told me they think I’m brave. But just be- 
cause my assault was public, and my healing 
was public, that doesn’t make me any braver 
than the women who never report it.” 

In her essay in The Chronicle published 
shortly after she was assaulted, Faulkner 
wrote of “grasping for ways to deal with this 
constructively,” to help “convert my feeling 
of ‘Why me?’ to ‘Why anyone?’ ” It’s what 
Duke seeks to do campuswide. aj 


Booher ’82 is a frequent contributor to the 
magazine. 
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“YO. uring fall semester, Duke Maga- 

© zine and the Office of Student 

y Affairs sponsored the fourth 
e——""_ Duke Magazine Campus Forum, 
featuring a public conversation with Paul Farmer 
and Tracy Kidder. Farmer ’82 is a physician, 
infectious-disease specialist, and the subject of 
Kidder’s book Mountains Beyond Mountains, 
which was the summer reading assignment for 
the Class of 2008. 

Farmer has won Duke’s Humanitarian Award, 

a MacArthur Foundation “genius award,” and 
the Heinz Foundation Award. The nonprofit or- 
ganization he co-founded, Partners In Health, 
which operates in Haiti, Peru, Russia, Cuba, 

and Mexico, has changed international health 
practices, proving the efficacy of delivering 
modern medicine in resource-poor settings and 
advocating for access to decent health care as 
a basic right of the world’s poorest and most 
marginalized people. 

Kidder has won the Pulitzer Prize, the National 
Book Award, and the Robert F. Kennedy Award. Be- 
sides Mountains Beyond Mountains, he is the au- 
thor of The Soul of a New Machine, House, Among 
Schoolchildren, Old Friends, and Home Town. 

The following is an edited version of their 
conversation, which took place in a packed Page 
Auditorium on September 29, 2004. The event 
was the culmination of a four-day campus visit, 
during which Farmer met with first-year medical 
students and took part in discussions on global 
health with campus leaders, including Duke Med- 
ical Center’s new chancellor, Victor Dzau. Kidder 
sat in on a journalism class and gave a reading in 
the Rare Book Room in Perkins Library. 
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KIDDER: Inthe time! spent on the road 
with Paul, I was introduced to more reasons 
for despair than I’d ever imagined. The 
problems in places like Haiti and urban 
slums of Latin America and prisons in 
Siberia are truly horrifying. But, traveling 
with him was not just the most exhausting 
experience of my life, it was also the most 
exhilarating and the most hopeful. 


I had become accustomed to skipping 
over stories about the AIDS pandemic, for 
instance, in the newspaper. It seemed too 
big, too complicated, too expensive a prob- 
lem ever to be solved. And here was this 
ouy and this group of people, Partners In 
Health, saying, “No, it’s not too big. It’s not 
too expensive. It’s not too complicated. 
And here’s the proof.” A skeptical person 
like me looks into the statistics. And this 
was a group that hadn’t lost a single patient 


%, 
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The doctor and his Boswell: Farmer, left, and biographer Kidder 





to an uncomplicated case of tuberculosis 
in—I think it was twelve years at that time. 

The other side of that, of course, is that 
the message was daunting. Because if, in 
fact, we have all the tools and the money to 
take on AIDS and TB throughout the 
world—at the moment [Partners In Health] 
is treating AIDS patients in Haiti, one of 
the most difficult settings you can imagine, 
for, I believe, around $20 a year per AIDS 
patient—then it can be done everywhere. 
And so, we’re left with a choice—a choice 
about the kind of world we want to live in, 
it seems to me. And I, frankly, don’t want 
to live in a world in which we let mass 


extinctions Occur. 


FARMER: [can’t tell you how many 
people have said to me, “Oh, | just love 
your book.” And I think, “Oh, you mean 
Uses of Haiti?” | know they never mean 
that. They always mean his book, which is 
kind of annoying. [Laughter] 

Okay, I won’t be bitter, because, fortu- 
nately, I have some skills that he does not. 
And some of them I acquired right here— 
a lot of them. 

Since many of you are probably freshmen, 
I know that you were forced to read this 
book. Which, actually, I also know is a farce. 
I know most of you didn’t read it. Because 
even though you were [told] to, you just 
didn’t. That’s called the resistance—the 
weapons of the weak. 

So, I don’t imagine that you've all read 
this book written by Tracy. And I know that 
you've not read my [six] books, because I 
see the sales figures. But, my mother has 
read my books, and she is of the opinion 
that my books are as good as or better than 


Tracy’s book. 


‘iro. 


FARMER: The last time | was here at 
Duke, a number of people asked me, “How 
did you end up doing what you are doing?” 
And I said, “Well, I can’t answer for the 
others who do this work, but I can tell you 
that I got started on this road as an under- 
eraduate.” All of it: Haiti, medicine, med- 
ical anthropology, social-justice work. It all 
started for me right here. And I really only 
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wanted to come here after | saw the place. | 
said, “This is the most beautiful place I’ve 
ever seen in my life. | want to go here.” 
And I’m not sure that | even bothered 
applying anywhere else. 

| told Tracy —we had this long discussion, 
“Would he write this book? Would he not?” 
And he said, “Well, how did you get involved 
in this?” And I said, “Well, when I was at 
Duke I met a bunch of patients who were 
migrant farm workers, and I—it was very 
compelling to me.” And most people would 
just be polite and say, “Oh, that’s interesting.” 
But he would say, “In what way compelling?” 
And I'd say, “Well, | mean, I thought that 
their working conditions were terrible.” He 
said, “Well, compared to what?” And I said, 
“Well, | don’t know. I mean, they were living 
in all these crowded quarters and in buses. 
And there were slavery charges brought 
against the growers that year—1981.” He 
said, “Slavery charges?” | said, “Yeah, slavery 
charges.” And I said, “You know, I wrote an 
article about this.” He said, “Did you now?” 


KIDDER: | never said “Did you now?” 
[Laughter] 


FARMER: Well, something along those 
lines. So, he, you know, being a researcher, 
decides he’s going to find out whether | 
really wrote an article about this. And he 
found it.... And you told me it was how 
many words long? 


KIDDER: 13,000—something like that. 


FARMER: It was very long. And it was 
called “Haitians Without a Home.” It wasn’t 
in The Chronicle, because The Chronicle has 
strict deadlines. It was in Aeolis or Tobacco 
Road, one of those publications. And so, I 
looked back at that fifteen, twenty years 
later, and 1 thought, Well, you see, there is 
some coherence in life. There are claims of 
causality that one might make. And so, 
that’s why I’m addressing you undergradu- 
ates—you freshmen—tonight. 


On using privilege wisely 





FARMER: This isa really fantastic time 
in a fantastic place. It’s not a good time in 
the world, I don’t think. I just came from 
Haiti where a natural disaster, which we all 
know to be completely not a natural disas- 
ter, just killed a couple of thousand people. 
There are other natural disasters occurring 
in our land around us. And so, I don’t think 
it’s a great time for the world. And I’ve been 
thinking a lot about it as a doctor and as an 
anthropologist: What is it, really, that’s hap- 
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pening in the early twenty-first century? 

And I’m not really optimistic or happy 
about that. But, I’m optimistic and happy 
about you and this place and other places 
like it. Islands of decency. 

Duke may be in a forest of 8,000 acres, and 
you may be able to live in your own self-con- 
tained world as I did when | was an under- 
eraduate here. | never ventured into Durham. 

You know, find out about the rest of the 
world while you're here. While you have this 
protected time. Find out about the rest of 
North Carolina. Find out about sub-Saharan 
Africa and Central America and the rest of 
the great world. Find out about power and 
how it works. We’re in a very dicey time. 

The Haitians believe that we Americans 
have unprecedented and perhaps unmerit- 
ed power. | mean, largely unmerited power, 
but there you have it. And I hope to spend 
some of the time I have left here talking to 
students and recommending that, regard- 
less of what path they take—and many of 
you will go into law or medicine or teach- 
ing or do graduate programs of some sort— 
that they make sure to take a measure of 
our privilege and decide how to use it wise- 
ly. Thank you. 





[The discussion is opened to the audience for 
questions] 


AUDIENCE MEMBER: I'ma junior 
here. And I didn’t actually get to read your 
book. So, frankly, | don’t know a whole lot 
about you. But— 


FARMER: It’s not my book. I don’t care. 


AUDIENCE MEMBER: | was just cur- 
ious if any of your spiritual or religious be- 
liefs affected the path that you chose to take? 


FARMER: IwishI could tell you—as 
many in this room no doubt can—that 
their spiritual convictions led them to do 
the things that they do—the good things. 
(One assumes that spiritual values should 
not, in general, lead you to do bad things, 
like bomb urban areas. But hey, go figure.) 
But I can’t. I can only say that I regained 
spiritual values by following this path, and 
it was a hard battle for me. You’re asking a 
very personal question. It’s okay. This is just 
a couple thousand of our closest friends. I 
was raised Catholic. But, it wasn’t really 
very meaningful to me, frankly, as a young 
adult here, until I started on this path of 
engagement with the world. And then you 
needed spirituality. You needed some sort of 
faith, in a way, to understand all the things 
you were seeing. | mean, a twenty-two- 
year-old mother dying of malaria. 


AUDIENCE MEMBER: Myname is 
Rebecca and I’m a medical student from 
UNC. And my question is this. What 
advice would you give to a young person as 
you look out on the sea of faces, many 
under thirty— 


FARMER: |don’t talk to Tar Heels. 
[Laughter] I’m kidding, Rebecca. Come on. 


REBECCA: What advice would you give 
to a person who is seeking to use their life 
in such a way as to maximize the potential 
positive impact on the health of the poor? 


FARMER: How do you help to help the 
poor? It’s a great question. I’ve met people 
who are so talented, say, as basic scientists 
that you'd never want to say, “You know, you 
should leave the lab and go do primary health 
care in Haiti or eastern North Carolina.” 
That would be a mistake. Because you’d 
have squandered that person’s great gift. 
But, I think, what you ask is really a 
moral question. What are we going to do to 
remediate inequalities of access to care for 
people living in poverty? I think we need to 
pull in a lot more people—doctors, nurses, 
social workers. We need community health 
workers. But, we also need deans and chan- 
cellors and basic scientists and policymakers 
and historians and people in the arts and 
social sciences. If we were to pull together 
some sort of coalition of people, and say, 
“Well, you know, the idea of decent health 
as a right is a good idea,” then we wouldn’t 
have 40-million Americans without health 
insurance. Nor would we have 40-million 
more poorly insured. To say nothing of the 
bottom billion in the world, who really can’t 
expect to know modern medicine at all. So, 
I say keep aiming—keep the moral goal the 
same, but permit yourself to follow your 
heart and what it is you would like to do. 


AUDIENCE MEMBER: Hello. ma 
Duke graduate, 1995, and currently a resi- 
dent in internal medicine, and I’ll be doing 
my fellowship in infectious diseases next 
year. I was just wondering what you both 
learned about yourselves from doing this 
project that has won you both so much 
acclaim and fame? 


KIDDER: | don’t know. 


FARMER: He could testily reply, “Hey, | 
won a Pulitzer Prize well before | met him.” 
But go ahead. 


KIDDER: Well, you know, one of the 
things I learned is to pay attention, and I 
know I wasn’t actually paying attention to 
a lot of things. But, I don’t want to join the 





collective amnesia that | think that a lot of 
Americans share toward the suffering that’s 
really all around us. 

The other one though is, don’t try to re- 
produce a life like Paul Farmer’s. That’s not 
the point. I think the point is to take heart 
from the example that he—and certainly, his 
colleagues at Partners In Health—provide 
us. Which is, that individuals—small groups 
can actually improve the world. 








of people 


Campus foray: Farmer 
talks with students, top; 
Kidder signs books 


FARMER: There’sa big text by [Gerald] 
Mandell, the “infectious-disease text.” It 
weighs about thirty-five kilos. 


KIDDER: How many pounds is that? 


FARMER: Two point two times thirty- 
five. Anyway— 


KID DER: He’s not a mathematician.... 
Listen. I’ve got to tell this story. This is too 
much. He was testifying in court in New 
York, trying to save the life of a Haitian who 
was about to be deported. And the judge was 
trying to figure out when something or other 
had happened to this guy. And the guy said 
it was when Thurman Munson, the catcher 
of the New York Yankees, died in the plane 
crash. And afterwards, Paul kept saying, “Well, 
who was this Thurman Gunson?” It was clear 
to me that this young man, who was not an 


American citizen, although he had been in 
the United States for a long time, was 
much more American than Paul. So, really. 
And any talks of kilos—I mean, come on. 


FARMER: Victor [Dzau], speak up for me. 
We're supposed to talk in kilos. Anyway, back 
to what I learned. I read President Brod- 
head’s inaugural speech. And I know, very 
well, your new chancellor who you stole 


from us. And what’s exciting to me is, if we 





can now do what we’ve been called to do by 
your president and, as an alum, by my presi- 
dent, if we can tie these together—for exam- 
ple, we can say okay, now, we want manage- 
ment scientists from the business school 
to help the people from infectious diseases 
to deliver anti-retroviral care to the Duke- 
affiliated project in Tanzania. And then, we're 
going to have the epidemiologists assess the 
impact of X, Y, or Z. And then, we're going 
to have social scientists help us to under- 
stand the impact of integrating prevention 
and care. | mean, imagine the project with- 
out that interdisciplinary tying together. 
And | think that’s what I’ve learned by 
being around Tracy. Why would I learn 
that from him? Because when you're used 
to being around sub-specialists and you’re 
traveling with someone who is not a sub- 
specialist—is not a TB expert, not an HIV 
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expert—they re going to ask you questions 
about why you’re making decisions that 
you're making. And it was a good experi- 
ence. It was painful in a way. Not because 
he was whining about the travel schedule 
—that was painful. But because he’d say, 
“Why did you make this choice?” He didn’t 
say, “Why did you let this person die, and 
save this person?” In a way, though, it felt 
like that. And that, for me, was an instruc- 
tive process. I learned a lot about what it is 
we do and how we can do it better. 


AUDIENCE MEMBER: Hi,I’ma 
freshman and I’m just kind of wondering, 
like, a lot of your work with PIH and the 


World Health— 


FARMER: You're not allowed to say 
“like.” [Laughter] Okay? 


AUDIENCE MEMBER: Allright. A 
lot of your work was to lower health-care 
costs especially with tuberculosis drugs. 
And I was just wondering how that work 
could be translated into the United States. 


FARMER: Well, we’re the most powerful 
and affluent and technologically advanced 
nation in human history. And we have great 
tertiary medical centers like the one about 
a few hundred yards from here. They’re the 
best in the world. | don’t doubt it. However, 
we have serious deficiencies—and | think 
this is what you’re getting at—in our deliv- 
ery of medical services. When I was at the 
medical school, the majority of what I saw 
in the emergency room was African Ameri- 
cans living 200 yards from a hospital who 
had high blood pressure or another primary 
health-care problem that should not have 
been managed in an emergency room. 

And then, the numbers. We spend more 
of our gross national product—I think the 
number may be 14 percent—on health care 
than any other nation. Now, the question 
is, is it to deliver the best possible care? 
And the answer is, clearly, No. 

We can deliver some of the best tertiary 
care—probably the best tertiary care in the 
world. But, what we need as a society to ask 
is, Do we have a plan that can lead us for- 
ward, so that we can have universal access 
to basic health care for our country? 

And the answer is, We do not have a 
plan, and we do not have the political will 
currently in place to even move forward a 
little bit. In fact, what we’re doing is mov- 
ing backwards now. 
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Reunions: a behind-the-scenes look at what it 
takes to court, accommodate, engage, 
and wow thousands of returning alumni. 





Igniting the night: pyrotechnicians 
set off Saturday’s fireworks 


Pulling Off a Party Weekend 3, zo# tNcatts 


Props and preparations: 
———— workers take care 
———— of design details for 
the Big Dance 
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ge to raise a child, one could argue that 
t takes the equivalent of a small city to put 
on a Duke reunion: police officers, fire 
ighters, and EMTs; parking experts, plan- 
ers, builders, and techies; chefs, bus drivers, 


electricians, musicians, teachers, and flor- 





sts. They provide food, drink, housing, edu- 


Cation, entertainment, transportation, and 


safety Reunions weekend 1S the largest 


event Duke puts on, save for presidential 


Inaugurations, anc the se tend tO OCCUuUr ¢ my 
once a decade. A single reunions weekend 
requires a year-plus of planning, thousands 





of volunteer hours, the cooperation and 
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coordination of some thirty-five university 


departments and programs, and a subsidy of 


more than a half-million dollars from the 
Office of Alumni Affairs. 
Typically, twelve classes—alumni from 
Trinity, the Woman’s College, engineering, 
and nursing—return for the weekend, which 
is held in the middle of April. Last year, it 
was April 16-18; this year, it’s slated for 


April 15-17. Although all alum: 


come to attend, generally, the weekend is a 


1 are wel 2 


time to gather what planners call the five- 
and ten-year classes—5th through 60th 
reunions—with special emphasis on the 


banner years, the 25th and 50th reunions. 





“The overarching goal is to get as many 
people back to reunions as possible and en- 
sure that they have a good time when they 


get here,” says Dilts. She has an easy-going 


manner and a ready laugh. Her office, in the 
renovated carriage house behind Alumni 
House, is decorated with hothouse plants 
and Chinese prints. Dilts has agreed to al- 
low a reporter to follow her and the rest of 
the reunions staff over the course of the 
year’s planning for the 2004 weekend. It 
will be a kind of Reunions 101, a behind- 
the-scenes look at just what it takes to put 
ona Duke reunion. 

Lesson One is the importance of recruit- 
ing alumni volunteers for each class. These 
are the people whose leadership, connec- 
tions, and enthusiasm will get their classmates 
excited about attending. The volunteer 
chairs are chosen first; each then helps put 
together planning committees of eighteen 
to twenty people for his or her class. Ty- 
pically, the class throws a party on Friday 
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night of reunions weekend, and the com- 
mittee tailors the details to reflect the his- 
tory, personality, and culture of their year. 


So, while one 5th-reunion class opted for 


pizza, dancing, and a deejay, a 50th had skits 
throughout dinner, threw glitter, and staged 
a faux panty raid. 

“They give us their wish list,” says Dilts. 
“Tt includes what, when, where, and how 
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much. We do all the legwork, come up with 
options, and attach a price tag. If you want 
to have live music and a bar, it might be $45 
a person. You want beer and wine and a 
deejay, we can get away with $28.” Ulti- 
mately, the class decides, but the reunions 
staff provides gentle steering. Some classes 
are overly ambitious. One 25th-reunion 
class wanted to have an Earth Wind & Fire 


“Your weekend mantra is to let 
people know that whatever 
problem they’re having, we can 
solve it,” DeDe Olson, reunions 
staff member, to student workers. 


concert. (The staff talked them out of it). 

Each class planning committee also pub- 
lishes a class newsletter, sets up a class web- 
site for posting information, and encourages 
everyone to send in class notes, so that the 
site functions as a kind of “virtual yearbook” 
of the class’ activities. 

The idea at this early stage is to “engage 
people on a variety of levels,” Dilts says. 
“What’s meaningful to alumni is as varied as 
the alumni themselves. Why do they come 
back? To see friends, of course. But that’s 
not always enough. We need to let them be 
able to explore Duke as it is now. So we 
have to tip the scale in myriad ways.” To 
that end, reunions weekend offers not just 
parties, but also, like many universities, lec- 
tures, tours, and visual and performing arts 
programs. 








“Some people come back for really fun 
social events,” Dilts continues. “Some peo- 
ple come back because it’s important to them 
to show their children what Duke is like. 
And we’re finding increasingly that one 
thing that tips the scale toward their com- 
ing back is professional or career network- 
ing.” 

“ld love to run into the problem of, ‘Oh 
no! We have too many people coming back.’” 

A banner reunion will bring back, on av- 
erage, 325 people. A 40th or 45th will bring 
only 100. Some classes are more predictable 
than others. “The Class of ’73, for example, 
had a huge 25th, and we predicted was 
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thing approaching real numbers until a few 
days before the event starts. “We actually 
get about a third of our registrations the last 
week,” she says, “and then we'll have as many 
ween 2s 300 people registering 

when they get here.” 
Although twelve caterers 
work on the various class 
parties, preparing every- 
thing from Bullock’s barbe- 
cue to steak and salmon, 
for the Big Dance, held on 
| Saturday night, only J.W. 





going to be a good 30th, and it was. They 
broke the all-time attendance records for 
the 25th and 30th reunions.” 

However, predictability of this sort is not 
something the reunions planners can de- 
pend on. By the end of July, Dilts and her 
staff are beginning to practice what she calls 
“Voodoo reunions”—estimating the size of a 
particular class’ reunion, based on experi- 
ence with the reunion year (the 25th draws 
many more than the 20th or 30th, for 
example), and on the individual class’ past 
reunion attendance (some classes have con- 
sistently low attendance; some, like ’73, 
consistently high). 

Like any hostess, Dilts needs to make de- 
cisions, most of which depend on how many 
guests are coming—number of hotel rooms, 
food portions, plates, knives, forks, cen- 
terpieces, and party favors—plus many 
things that most hostesses never have to 
think about, including size and location of 
tents, number of shuttle buses and vans, and 
capacity of classrooms. She won’t have any- 
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Walton ’82 will do. One of 
the owners of what is known simply as The 
Catering Company, he’s the Wizard of Oz 
and Perle Mesta wrapped into one. Walton 
has done the last five dances (the party 
includes dinner and dancing, actually, with 
fireworks and two bands—the Casablanca 
Orchestra, a big dance band to start things 
off, and then Maurice Williams and the 
Zodiacs to entertain partygoers into the wee 
hours.) 

Dilts trusts Walton completely. “He’s a 
genius,” she says. The food, although de- 
licious, is the least of what he does. They 
have a couple of early meetings, and then 
one or two to go over numbers and finalize 
things. Then, she basically gives him a bud- 
get and free rein. He takes an empty tent 
longer than a football field (it covers the 
practice field that runs along Cameron Boul- 
evard) and turns it into—well, every year 
it’s different, but always elegant and sump- 
tuous. 

The tent goes up about two weeks in ad- 
vance of the weekend. On a cold gray day, 





Walton takes time out to talk about his 
plans. This year, he says, the décor will have 


a “more contemporary look” than in the 
past. In addition to Gothic elements like 
six-foot tall, papier-maché gargoyles and 
hanging lamps inspired by chandeliers in 
old cathedrals, he’s designed awnings that 
echo the shape of high-tech metal and fab- 
ric structures on the top of the new West- 
Edens Link residence hall. Photo slideshows 
in continuous, half-hour loops will be pro- 
jected on large cloth panels, and the ceiling 
will be washed in lights of amber and reds, 
“to give a warm glow.” 

“This thing always evolves,” Walton says. 
“As we are wont to say, we'll know what 
we’re doing when we get done.” Still, he 
says, his guiding principle is that “it should 
be fun. I always feel people are much hap- 
pier when they look around and are almost 
saturated with stuff. You don’t see the vast, 
empty space. You fit into the environment: 
It feels good, it smells good, it tastes good.” 

As he talks, gusts of wind spurt through 
the tent, picking up the bottom edges and 
causing the walls to flap and flutter. The 
fretful weather is a reminder of a cruel but 
inexorable fact: The weather is a major char- 
acter in the drama that is reunions week- 
end—arguably the single most important 
influence on whether people have a good 
time. If it decides to pull a Lear, cracking 
and raging with storms, the effects can be 
dire. “People who arrive in cold, wet weather 
have a lot more complaints than people 
who get here when it’s sunny,” says Dilts. It 
not only affects attitudes, it can sabotage 
the most careful preparations. In 2003, she 
recalls, “the weather was so bad on Thurs- 
day, we couldn’t set up. The wind was so 
strong it blew over our tables.” 


id-February of 2004, while Wal- 
ton is still refining his vision for 
the Big Dance, reunions staff mem- 
ber DeDe Olson is preparing to 
brief the forty or so students who will help 
out on reunions weekend and the weeks 
leading up to it. She recruits through ads in 





The Chronicle, but a lot of students are vet- 
erans of past years who re-up, or initiates who 
sign on after hearing from friends that it is, 
in the words of one, “a really nice gig.” 

“Tt got a really good review from a friend 
who did it last year,” says John Rimel, a jun- 
ior, from Charlottesville, Virginia. “He said 
he met a lot of interesting people and that it 
was a good way to make money in a short 
time.” The students crowd into the confer- 
ence room. The tangy smell of the outdoors 
follows them in and is overlaid with the odor 
of young people packed together in a warm 
room—sweat, deodorant, cologne, hair gel. 

Olson has a gruff, crusty manner, like the 
no-nonsense schoolteacher who at the 
beginning of the year you thought was too 
strict and by the end of the year could do no 
wrong. “Alumni really look to you as am- 
bassadors of the university,” Olson tells them. 
“Your job is to think on your feet, to solve 
problems, answer questions, and check tick- 


ets to make sure they have registered.” 

“Your weekend mantra is to let people 
know that whatever problem they’re having, 
we can solve it. You'll have a phone and a 
radio; it’s up to you to find a solution.” 

Adds Dilts, “We get letters from alumni 
every year saying that the interaction with 
you is one of the highlights of their reunion 
experience.” 

“Dress code,” Olson says, moving reso- 
lutely through her printed agenda. “Dress 
comfortably but neatly. Wear your reunions 
T-shirt with jeans or khakis—no ripped 
jeans. If it’s hot, you can wear shorts, but 
down to here,” she says, hunching slightly, 
stretching her fingers to their full extent, 
and tapping her thighs along a relatively 
demure line of demarcation. 

“Punctuality: On Friday morning the start 
of reunions weekend, be there at 7:15. Don’t 
make us wake up your roommates at 7:20.” 

“Each of you will be assigned a class, un- 


less you’re working the information tent.” 
For the weeks leading up to the reunion, 
the students will work on stuffing registra- 
tion packets, creating nametags, and put- 
ting together photo collages for each class. 
(Over the weekend itself, three students are 
assigned to each class; the rest work at the 
information tent, greeting people and an- 
swering questions.) Olson tells them that 
she will send an e-mail message letting them 
know when she needs them. “Please respond 
promptly,” she says. “Don’t make me nag.” 

Hiring and managing the students are 
Olson’s main responsibilities. But she is also 
in charge of transportation and parking. 
(Dilts works with five classes, in addition to 
overseeing the whole weekend, and a third 
staff member—for 2004, it was Whitney 
Dunlap ’01, who has since taken another 
job—works with the other seven classes. 
Bridgette Colton, a staff assistant, rounds 
out the reunions staff.) 

Olson is an tiber organizer, a self-de- 
scribed “list kind of girl.” “Everything goes 
onto my list, and I recycle and refurbish it 
from year to year. | keep copious lists. Of 
course, I’m also the kind of person who calls 
myself at home to leave messages of things 
to remember.” Over the reunions weekend, 
she is in charge of triage. When she’s not 
checking on students, she sits at her desk, 
with a half-dozen radios and a pair of cell 
phones in a little clearing of papers and 


folders. 


School for servers: Walton briefs wait staff on fine points of feeding 2,000 





onths of planning telescope into 

weeks. Days begin to blend in a 

whirl of activity and detail. “Tf ] 

could Just get some sleep,” Says 
Dunlap. Friday, April 9, is D-day minus one 
week. Seated in the spec ial-events manage 
ment office in the Bryan Center, Dilts and 
Slaughter have finished exchanging wat 
stories for now, though Slaughter can’t resist 
a parting shot. “Every year | ask Lisa, ‘Do you 
want sprinklers or no sprinklers with that?” 
It’s on to the business of the day—finaliz 
ing which classes will be in what tents and 
where, based on guesstimates of final atten 


dance. John Best of Best Rentals (tables, 
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chairs, dance floors) is also there, along with 
Dunlap and Windy Jacobs ’80, coordinator 
of special events and Slaughter’s right hand. 
Jacobs had remarked in a previous meeting 
that she keeps her reunions file on the top 
of her desk all year. “So if we have a fire, | 
can pick it up and run.” 

“The attendance numbers are getting 
wild and wooly,” Dilts tells the group. “The 
numbers are growing by, literally, 200-300 a 
day. The Class of ’89 has already broken 
their attendance record.” Because of the in- 
creases, they’ve moved the Class of ’64 from 
Craven Quad to the quad in front of House 
P, and have had to rent a larger tent for ’79. 
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“When the numbers increase,” Dilts ex- 
plains later, “it doesn’t just affect the caterer. 
It affects the décor (flowers and balloons), 
police, tables and chairs, tablecloths and nap- 
kins. It starts affecting our transportation 
resources—number of buses, parking—and 
classrooms.” As the numbers climb in the 
days to come, Slaughter phones to tell her, 
“Remember, there are no tent stretchers.” 

By Monday of the week of the reunion, 
people walk around looking strained and 


tightly wound. Monday is the start of an 


anxious consulting of the five-day weather 


forecast. Dunlap is momentarily elated when 


told it will be in the mid-70s and sunny on 


i i iit 


Friday and Saturday. Then her face falls. 
“But I heard it might rain on Sunday.” 

The reunions office and the halls and liv- 
ing room of Alumni House are filled with 
stack upon stack of big white boxes, labeled 
variously, “Big Dance,” or “Info Tent Sup- 


plies,” “1949,” “1974.” You have to pick your 


way over students splayed on the carpet, 
working on photo collages, to get to Dilts’ 
office. At 4:45 that afternoon, she takes a 
look at the latest attendance counts. “I tell 
you, we’re forty-four people away from 
breaking the all-time reunions attendance 
record—3,458. That was in 2001.” 

“We've run out of everything—pocket 


a is 


guides, magnetic Duke cards. We’re prac- 
tically out of folders.” 

“Tomorrow,” Dilts says, mustering a laugh, 
“we're going to play psychic catering.” 


ot surprisingly, current students have 
a range of responses to the massive 


influx of alumni on their campus. 





Some see it as an alien invasion by 
people old enough to be their parents, who 
take over their quads and embarrass them- 
selves trying to recapture the exciting days 
of yesteryear, which were, everyone knows, 
like, eons ago. Others watch with the detach- 
ment of anthropologists. “Old people have 


Quad call: carting supplies 
to class-specific tents 












funny names for bathrooms,” says one stu- 


dent. “Like ‘water closets’ or ‘powder room.’” 

“Have you seen the show?” an undergrad- 
uate asked her seatmate on the bus from West 
to East Campus. She was referring to a cur- 
rent student production of West Side Story. 

“You mean the alumni this weekend?” 

“That’s another show,” the first woman 
said. “That’s the show where alumni get 
drunk and sit on our benches and litter— 
like they were still in college.” 

The students who work the weekend and 
have the most contact with alumni say they 
look forward to the interaction. “I had a lot 
of fun last year,” says Jenny Marron, a sen- 





ior. “I had the fifty-year 
reunion. They like to tell 
you about how things 
have changed. And the 
women like to tell you 
about the Woman’s Col- 
lege and how the rules 
have changed. They said 
during the week they had 
to be in by seven or some ridiculous time. 
And if you weren’t back, they’d lock you 
out, and you had to knock and then they'd 
know you were late. It was hard to believe!” 

It’s junior lan Byrnside’s second year work- 
ing reunions, too. “I had the oldest class last 
year—43. It was a lot of fun. I also met some 
guys from the Class of ’83 from my frat, Theta 
Chi. They were interested in what was go- 
ing on in the frat, and they had some inter- 
esting stories.” He declines to share them, 
instead giving a mischievous grin. “Alumni 
from the Class of ’43 were interested in more 
general things,” he says, “what I’m studying, 
what I want to do when I graduate.” 

Tuesday afternoon, Marron and a dozen 
other students sit around the table in the 
conference room of Alumni House, putting 
together name badges and weekend pack- 
ets, which include booklets and informa- 
tion on parking, classes, arts performances, 
Duke Chapel services, and the Sunday cham- 
pagne breakfast in Duke Gardens. 

“T recently went through a job search, and a 
Duke alum was helpful,” says Michelle Hur- 
tado, a senior from New York, explaining 
why she took the job. “This is a way of re- 
turning the favor, as well as making money. 
I have ’44. I’m hoping to hear stories of 
traveling and some life advice. I could use 
some of that.” 

The veteran student workers had some 
advice for first-timers: “Listen,” says Byrnside. 

“Listen,” repeats Marron. “Smile. Sleep a 
lot Thursday night.” 


f reunions had a pulse, by Wednesday, it 
would be racing. First thing that morn- 
ing, a young man in a bright orange 
safety vest comes into Dilts’ office to 
introduce himself. He tells her he’s going to 
be monitoring the lot across Duke Univer- 
sity Road—one of the primary lots set aside 
for alumni parking for the weekend. “He 
wanted me to know that everything would 
be great now that things were in his hands,” 
Dilts says. “He wanted to reassure me that 
no one would be parking there!” she adds, 
rolling her eyes. 
On tables in the front room of the office 
sit battery-charger boards bristling with radios 
—forty or fifty of them. Each one is a com- 


If it takes a village to 
raise a child, one could 


argue that it takes the 
equivalent of a small city 
to put on a Duke reunion. 





munications medium, 
problem solver, and life- 
line crammed into a plas- 
tic-and-metal container 
about the size of a man’s 
shoe. Over the weekend, 
the crackle of the radio is 
heard nonstop—students 
asking about table linens, 
bus drivers having trouble getting through 
the traffic at the Doris Duke Center, a stu- 
dent asking for a lift from Cameron because 
his golf cart has a flat tire, another request- 
ing ginger ale for a woman who has thrown 
up in the restroom. “We dream about radios 
when they’re not on,” says Olson. “We get so 
sleep-deprived we have audio hallucinations. 
l’ll be driving home at two in the morning 
and I can hear it.” 

“Except it’s not there,” says Dilts. 

“It’s back at the office being charged 
says Olson. 

“The nice thing about radios is everybody 
knows what’s going on,” says Jim Hodges, 
manager of conference services at Duke, 
who, besides running the online registra- 
tion, helps troubleshoot over the weekend. 
“The bad thing about the radios is every- 
body knows what’s going on.” As a joke, 
staff members begin referring to problems as 
opportunities—as in, “Hodges to Lisa. We 
have a major opportunity over here on Per- 
kins quad.” But as more and more people 
start using the radios and more and more 
opportunities come up, the euphemism be- 
comes a useful code word. 

“Opportunities” can include everything 
from transportation and parking snafus (the 
bus scheduled to pick up people from the 
steps of the Chapel for the Duke Forest tour 
can’t get through the clumps of cars jockey- 
ing for position in the procession that fol- 
lows a morning funeral on Friday); to cater- 
ing missteps (the chef forgets to cook the 
fried chicken and ribs specially requested by 
a class); to potentially dangerous situations, 
like the one that occurs on Friday morning, 
when a child goes missing. Mitch Yelver- 
ton, a junior, comes on the radio. 

“Mitch to DeDe: We're trying to find a 
child who wandered off—” 

“Stop all radio traffic—now,” Olson or- 
ders. “Call 911. I need to know the sex, 
name, age of the child, what she’s wearing.” 

[pause] 

Mitch: “Her name is Anita, she’s nine, 
and she’s wearing pink.” 

[pause] 

Female student: “We saw her over by the 
99 tent. I’ll try to find her.” 

Olson: “Her name is Anita. Call her.” 
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Twenty, maybe thirty seconds tick by. 
The only sound coming from the radio is 
intermittent static. For those waiting, it’s as 
if hot coals and ice cubes alternately run 
along their spines. (“It was like everyone 
across the entire campus—fifty radios— 
were holding their breaths,” Dilts says la- 
ter.) The radio crackles into life. 

Student: “We have Anita at Class of 99.” 

“God bless radios,” one worker mutters to 
herself. 

More crackle, then: “Anita is with her 
mother.” 


riday morning, 7:15. The start of the 

weekend is less than two hours away. 

Olson stands in the information tent, 

going over her checklist and last- 
minute reminders with the students. “Some 
of your packets will have a red dot. Very 
important. Means this is a big donor to the 
university. They get special packets... If 
someone has a problem with fees due or a 
question about a bill or their name is mis- 
spelled on their nametag, DO NOT call me 
over the radio. Send them over here.... The 
heaters in the tent use gas. If you smell the 
odor of gas, DO NOT call. That’s normal. 
Call only if there are flames.” 

Hodges interjects, “The Big Dance is 
probably going to sell out today. There are 
only seventy tickets left. If it’s a tour, doubt- 
ful they’re going to get on it.” 

Olson resumes her list. “The golf carts are 
here for you to move stuff from one place to 
another. Don’t, don’t, don’t let me find you 
tootling around the campus. ... 

“Have your radios on. Every tent. Have 
your radio tuned to [channel] 1-A and turn 
it way, way high. So I can get you when I 
need you. It needs to be on some person all 
the time, not lying around. You press the 
side button to talk; let go to listen. 

“Okay, any questions? No? We’re good to 
go. Move out.” 

At nine o'clock, the doors open, and the 
weekend begins. There are lots of opportu- 
nities, but few real hitches. Most alumni are 
blissfully unaware. Buses run, caterers cater, 
].W. Walton’s Big Dance tent looks like an 
elegant Manhattan restaurant. And the 
weather—oh, the weather. The weather was 
most cooperative. Not a single drop of rain 
was recorded, outside or inside the tents. 


Postscript: The 2004 reunions weekend went 
on to break the all-time attendance record: 
4,073 people, an 18 percent increase over the 
2001 record of 3,458. Five reunion classes 
also broke attendance records: the 10th, 15th, 
20th, 25th, and 30th. 
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Refining regional fare: co-creators 
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HOW CORN BREAD CUISINE | 
BECAME HAUTE 


By SARA ENGRAM 


hen Bill Neal arrived at Duke as a fresh- 
man in the fall of 1967, the closest thing 
to fine dining in Durham was Hartman’s 
Steak House on Geer Street. Serious 
gourmets traveled to New York or New 
Orleans to find a meal worth remembering. 

These days, they make detours to dine in Triangle 
restaurants. Whether they feast on shrimp and grits and 
jalapefio hush puppies at Crook’s Corner in Chapel 
Hill, revel in the green-tomato soup with crab and coun- 
try ham at Durham’s Magnolia Grill, or savor inven- 
tive and tasty food at restaurants from Charleston, 
South Carolina, to Oxford, Mississippi, satisfied diners 
owe a debt to Bill Neal. His legacy is receiving re- 
newed attention more than a decade after his death from 
AIDS at the age of forty-one. 

A passionate chef, inspiring mentor, and articulate 
chronicler of Southern fare, Neal made a mark with his 
Chapel Hill restaurants, La Résidence and, later, Crook’s 
Corner, helping to blaze a trail that other talented 
cooks would soon follow. Going into the food business 
“wasn’t what your parents sent you to Duke for,” says 
Moreton Hobbs Neal ’71, Bill Neal’s classmate at 
Duke, his wife and business partner for eleven years, 
and, after their divorce, a friend. Cooking was regarded 
as blue-collar work, and the notion that running a 
restaurant could be intellectually stimulating seemed 
as far-fetched as the prospect of celebrating corn bread 
and black-eyed peas as haute cuisine. 

Moreton Hobbs met Neal in French class at Duke. He 
was hard to miss, she recalls—his usual attire was a bag- 
ey red-and-yellow Hawaiian bathing suit. Soon they 
were dating and discovering a common interest in food, 
whether through their own experiments in dormitory 
kitchens or by exploring local restaurants using Neal’s 





The short life and lasting culinary 
legacy of the late Bill Neal is 
celebrated in a new book by his former 
wife, Moreton Hobbs Neal. 
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tip money from waiting tables at the Country Squire. 
These adventures were augmented by visits to her 
family home in southern Mississippi, a short train ride 
from the celebrated French Creole restaurants of New 
Orleans. Day trips featuring breakfast at Brennan’s, lunch 
at Gallatoire’s, and dinner at Antoine’s or Arnaud’s 
opened new worlds for Bill Neal, whose dining-out 
memories from a childhood in the Carolina Piedmont 


At La Résidence, the Neals constructed a menu by 
combining the cooking techniques they had learned 
on the job with the French practice of combing 
local markets for the best fresh food of the day. 


centered on barbecue joints, fish camps, and other sta- 
ples of rural Southern life. Later, both broadened their 
culinary horizons while putting all those French classes 
to use by dining their way through France. 

Bill and Moreton married their senior year at Duke. 
After a year of teaching high school, while Moreton 
stayed home with their first baby, Bill decided to pur- 
sue graduate work in English at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. The couple began supple- 
menting the family budget by catering for faculty mem- 
bers. Before long, the kitchen won out over the class- 


room, although Neal would always find great pleasure 
in quoting favorite writers, from Homer to Eudora Wel- 
ty, in his conversation and his cookbooks. 

Bill Neal dreamed of studying at the Cordon Bleu in 
Paris, but the need to support a growing family inter- 
vened, and his education as a chef came through on- 
the-job experience. Leaving graduate school, he signed 
on as an apprentice cook at Chapel Hill’s Villa Teo, 
where, Moreton Neal writes, he was attracted by the 
glamour of the restaurant’s exotic ambience and in- 
trigued by “the ‘demimonde’ of a college-town restau- 
rant kitchen teeming with highly educated eccentrics.” 

Within a year, he had risen to the position of chef de 
cuisine, and Moreton was cooking under a French chef 
at Hope Valley Country Club in Durham. By 1975, they 
were ready to open their own restaurant. The Neals 
constructed a menu by combining the cooking tech- 
niques they had learned on the job with the French 
practice of combing local markets for the best fresh 
food of the day. He ran the kitchen, while she took 
charge of desserts and, using an eye trained in art class- 
es at Duke, supervised the décor. 

Their restaurant, La Résidence, opened in the main 
house of Jesse Fearrington’s dairy farm, now Fearring- 
ton Village, just south of Chapel Hill. It moved two 
years later to a house on West Rosemary Street. 

After the Neals divorced in 1982, Moreton managed 
the restaurant until 1992, when new owners took over. 
Seven years later, she says, they called to tell her they 
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Specialty of the House 





ill Neal didn’t invent 

Shrimp and Grits, but 

his interpretation of 

this simple low-country 
fisherman’s breakfast has become 
part of his legacy. Robert Stehling, 
now chef-owner of Hominy Grill 
in Charleston, began his culinary 
career at Crook’s Corner in the 
Eighties and recalls that “some 
nights, it would be 25 percent 
of what we sold, with eighty, 
ninety, a hundred” plates leaving 
the kitchen. 

Shrimp and Grits now has an 
honored place on the menu at 
Crook’s Corner, as well as at 
Hominy Grill and other restau- 
rants featuring Southern regional 
cuisine. It’s also a relatively easy 
dish to make at home. 
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Shrimp and Grits 


Serves four 


Cheese grits (recipe below) 

1 pound fresh shrimp 

6 slices bacon 

Peanut oil 

2 cups sliced white button mushrooms 
1 cup minced scallions 

1 large clove garlic, peeled and minced 
4 teaspoons lemon juice 

Tabasco sauce 

Salt and pepper 

2 tablespoons chopped fresh parsley 


Prepare grits and hold in a warm place or 
in a double boiler 


Peel shrimp, rinse, and pat dry 


Dice bacon and sauté lightly in a skillet 
until edges of the bacon are brown, but 
the bacon is not crisp. Remove from heat, 
drain on paper towels, then crumble. 


Add enough peanut oil top the pan to 
make a layer of fat about 1/8 inch thick. 
When oil is quite hot, add shrimp in an 
even layer. Turn shrimp as they color; 
add mushrooms, and sauté, stirring, for 
about 4 minutes. 


Add scallions and garlic. Heat and stir 
for about a minute more. Season with 
lemon juice, a dash or two of Tabasco, 
salt and pepper to taste, and parsley. 


Divide the grits among four plates. 
Spoon the shrimp on top, sprinkle with 
crumbled bacon, and serve immediately. 


Cheese Grits 

1 cup stone-ground or quick grits 
(not instant) 

4 cups water (or milk, for creamier grits) 
1 cup grated cheddar cheese 

1/4 cup grated Parmesan cheese 
4 tablespoons butter 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

1/8 teaspoon pepper 

Pinch of cayenne pepper 

1/4 teaspoon Tabasco sauce 


Cook grits according to package instruc- 
tions for 1 cup of dry grits. Turn off heat 
and add remaining ingredients to sauce 
pan. Stir until just mixed and serve. 


were thinking of selling, prompting her to rescue the 
stained and faded cards that recorded the recipes they 
developed in the early years of “La Res,” as locals still 
call it. 

Moreton says she had intended to save those recipes 
for herself and for the Neals’ three children. But she 
realized that they reflected the essence of Bill’s ap- 
proach to food and decided to publish them. The result 
is a book in which she writes engagingly about the 
early years and about the challenges and rewards of a 
culinary career. Remembering Bill Neal: Favorite Recipes 
from a Life in Cooking (University of North Carolina 
Press, 2004) is a memoir and recipe compilation that 
complements Neal’s own cookbooks. It includes more 
than 150 recipes, most previously unpublished, for 
dishes that Bill Neal perfected at La Résidence, Crook’s 
Corner, and at home. 

Bill’s own books—Bill Neal’s Southern Cooking; Biscuits, 
Spoonbread, and Sweet Potato Pie; and Good Old Grits— 
have remained steady sellers, says David Perry, editor in 
chief of UNC Press. In many quarters, they are regarded 
as classics, especially Bill Neal’s Southern Cooking, which 
was published in 1985, as interest in America’s region- 
al foods was influencing the restaurant scene in Cities 
throughout the country. In 1989, UNC Press issued a 
revised and enlarged edition of the book, which Perry 
says has enjoyed “a bit of a resurgence” as more liberal- 
arts colleges add courses in food history and culture. 

Bill Neal once described the volume as “a small per- 


sonal book that looked back over 300 years of pioneer 


settlement, native displacement, and enslaved impor- 
tation that created a cuisine unique among the food 
cultures of the world.” It is also useful for contemporary 
cooks. Well-thumbed copies live on the shelves of al- 
most any chef whose food retains a Southern flavor. At 
the nationally renowned Magnolia Grill, located on 
Ninth Street, just a few blocks from East Campus, 
chef-owners Ben and Karen Barker consider Bill Neal’s 
Southern Cooking so “fundamentally important for its 
historical perspective,” as Ben Barker puts it, that they 
often give copies to their new cooks. 

“He was the king daddy and remains the king daddy 
in his influence,” Barker says of Neal’s legacy for chefs 
inspired by Southern traditions. 

Bill Neal began cooking at a time when Americans 
were tiring of can-opener casseroles. “Remember,” says 
Moreton Neal, “this was back when anything topped 
with a can of mushroom soup was the height of fine 
dining in most of the South.” 

Restaurants like Alice Waters’ Chez Panisse in Ber- 
keley, California, were making a name for themselves 


by reintroducing diners to the memorable flavors of 


fresh, local ingredients. Chez Panisse and other restau- 
rants helped make California cuisine famous. Mean- 
while, chefs elsewhere—Paul Prudhomme in New 
Orleans, Jasper White in Boston, and Larry Forgione 
in New York, among others—were demonstrating that 





regions around the country had their own traditions to 


Kitchen crew: 





La Résidence, circa 1978 
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Pastry pals: Moreton 
with chef Bill Smith at 
Crook’s Corner; the 
Neals, opposite, young 
entrepreneurs 


build upon. As Neal’s career developed, he became a 
standard-bearer for a fresh take on the foods that 
reflect the traditions of the American South. 

La Résidence gained a devoted following for its fla- 
vortul, mostly traditional French cuisine. But it was in 
the 1980s at Crook’s Corner, his next restaurant ven 
ture, where he elevated a low COUNTLTY fisherman’s break- 
fast, shrimp and grits, to dizzying heights as one of the 
signature dishes of the Southern culinary renaissance. 


[he original version was usually nothing more than 


shrimp, grits, and salt. He dressed up the shrimp with 





bacon, sautéed mushrooms, garlic, and scallions and 
served it over stone-ground cheese grits. The reinvent- 
ed dish was worthy of a white tablecloth. 


This culinary renaissance celebrated the foods of 


Southern grandmothers, dishes that formed the back- 
bone of the “rural, indigenous, pork-based, corn-heavy, 
poor Southern cuisine” that sustained an impoverished 
region after the Civil War, says R.W. Apple, an associ- 
ate editor of The New York Times who writes frequently 
on culinary matters. In 1993, Apple covered a tribute 
dinner to Bill Neal at the James Beard House in New 
York City, planned and cooked by admiring chefs, sev- 
eral of them former apprentices. Each chef contributed 
to the meal his take on a dish by Neal. “The stellar 
lineup,” Apple wrote, “showed how widely Mr. Neal’s 
ideas have percolated through the South.” 

As John T. Edge, director of the Southern Foodways 
Alliance at the University of Mississippi, observes, “Bill 
Neal was one of the first chefs who, by way of what he 
cooked in his restaurants and what he wrote in his 


books, said to eaters and readers, ‘These foods are of 


merit.’ We’re a region with many foibles and deep-seat- 
ed problems. Yet blacks and whites can take pride 
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together in what we wrought at the stove and what we 
served on the plate.” 

Like music, food offers a shared experience, a con- 
text for coming together in Ways that create a stronger 
sense of community. Just as 9¢ od music thrives on tal- 
ent cultivated with creativity and leavened with intel- 
lect, the new respect accorded to traditional Southern 
foods gained depth and breadth as much from Neal’s 
insatiable curiosity and sound research skills as from 
his gifted palate. 


For Neal, the kitchen became another form of class- 


room—for his own exploration of food or for his life- 
long love of teaching others. Working in his kitchen 
entailed a lot more than chopping vegetables, searing 
meat, or washing dishes. 

“He really inspired cooks to read and think and ana- 
lyze, to look at [their work] from an intellectual point 
of view,” says Ben Barker of the Magnolia Grill. The 
Barkers never worked for Neal. Ben, a Chapel Hill na- 
tive, wanted to return to the area and applied for a job 
at La Résidence soon after graduating from the Culi- 
nary Institute of America in 1981. Neal turned him 
down, saying that, as a self-taught chef himself, he pre- 
ferred not to hire graduates of culinary schools. 

In hindsight, Barker says he doesn’t disagree with the 
decision. “Most culinary-school graduates come across 
as fairly arrogant,” he says. “It was important in that 
kitchen dynamic that there be one leader and one 
source of information.” 

Soon after that, the Neals separated. Moreton Neal 
remained at La Résidence and hired Barker. “I could 
not have asked for a better kitchen to begin my culi- 
nary career in,” Barker says of those post-Bill Neal days 
at La Résidence. “Even without him there, his aura 
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permeated that place. It was very nearly physical—the 
way you approached the day and built a menu, how 
dishes evolved.” 

Robert Stehling, chef-owner of the highly touted 
Hominy Grill in Charleston, South Carolina, took a 
summer job washing dishes at Crook’s Corner in 1982 
while he was an undergraduate at UNC. He quickly 
became far more engaged “by cooking and the at- 
mosphere at Crook’s” than by his classes, he says. He 
dropped out of school and became one of several not- 
able alumni of the kitchen at Crook’s. 

Stehling says that Neal liked to cook something for 
the staff and conduct discussions about it. What was 
the history of the dish? What was its place in Southern 
culture? Were the flavors interesting? Were they bal- 
anced? How could the dish be improved? “There was a 
lot of intellectual stimulation, a lot of creative stimula- 
tion,” Stehling recalls. “It was really unique. I’ve worked 
in a lot of restaurants in twenty-three years. Nothing 
has matched that experience, not even my own restau- 
rant, when you get to that level—the connection be- 
tween what you eat and who you are, the experience of 
these dishes as products of where they came from.” 

John Currence of City Grocery in Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, was another Crook’s dishwasher who, like Stehl- 
ing, went on to open his own acclaimed restaurant. He 
remembers Crook’s in the years when Neal was writing 
his books and acting as a consultant rather than run- 
ning the kitchen full time. Even then, Currence says, 
Neal was “happiest when he had an idea and went 
back to work in the kitchen.” The work area would 
“take on an interesting, more flattering glow when he 
was in there, as if the kitchen warmed to him.” 

But that magnetic charm had a dark side, what 
Moreton Neal describes as a “legendary temper.” 

Currence, who under Bill Neal’s tutelage rose from 
dishwasher to kitchen manager, had a stormy parting 
of the ways with his mentor in 1989. It began on a 
Friday, Currence says, when he called Neal at home to 
consult on the flavoring for an acorn-squash soup and 
received a string of insults. It ended, he says, on Mon- 
day morning, when Neal responded to a request for an 
apology with another insult. Currence tossed his mug 
of coffee at Neal and walked out. 

“The fact that I was able to glean as much wisdom 
[from him] in spite of how we parted says a great deal 
about how much he was able to offer,” Currence says. 
His time at Crook’s, he adds, “set the tone for what I 
would do professionally.” Says Gene Hamer, who opened 
Crook’s Corner with Neal and remains a mainstay 
there, Neal was “always challenging to his employees, 
[but] they respected him and loved to work for him.” 

Since 1992, Bill Smith has presided over the kitchen 
at Crook’s. Smith, who spent seven years cooking at La 
Résidence before moving to Crook’s, remains faithful to 
Neal’s vision, consistently turning out the style and 
quality of food that first earned the restaurant a loyal 
following. Neal is still on the menu—not only with his 
shrimp and grits, still a much-requested entrée, but also 
with other popular dishes such as Huguenot Torte, an 
apple torte that was Neal’s favorite dessert, and pimen- 


to cheese, which is such a staple of Southern dining 
that Neal liked to call it “the paté of the South.” 
Kathleen Purvis, food editor of The Charlotte Observer, 
says Neal’s pimento cheese is a good example of what 
she means when she says that he “had perfect pitch 
when it came to flavor.” His version follows traditional 
lines, with grated cheddar cheese, mayonnaise, and 


Food critic Craig Claiborne showed up in Chapel Hill to 
conduct research for an article on Southern food, and Bill 


led him on a tour of barbecue joints. 


chopped pimento, except that it adds a judicious dash 
of bourbon and a pinch of cumin and chili powder—a 
subtle surprise that Purvis pronounces “delightful.” 

Neal had equal success with 
the national press. In her book, 
Moreton Neal recalls the time, 
in 1984, that Craig Claiborne, 
then food critic for The New York 
Times, showed up in Chapel Hill 
to conduct research for an article 
on Southern food, and Bill led 
him on a tour of barbecue joints. 
Returning a year later, Claiborne 
ended up in the kitchen of Neal’s 
small apartment, typing notes as 
Neal cooked, for the first time, his 
now famous version of shrimp 
and grits. Claiborne wrote a Lo 
elowing article, proclaiming Neal 
“a genius at the stove,” and en- 
suring a warm reception for the 
publication a few months later of 
Neal’s first book, Bill Neal’s 
Southern Cooking. 

Phyllis Richman, who retired in 2000 after more than 
twenty-three years as restaurant critic for The Washing- 
ton Post, recalls meeting Neal for the first time when 
he was signing copies of the book at a store near the 
Post’s offices. She found him to be “extremely magnet- 
ic, a talker with that Southern way with words.” 

She, too, ventured down to North Carolina to dine 
at Crook’s Corner. Like most every patron, she was 
charmed both by the funky atmosphere—a pink fiber- 
elass pig is perched on the roof and hubcaps (presum- 
ably lost as cars rounded the corner) decorate the out- 
side walls—and the “seriously good food.” 

Moreton Neal says that she and Bill left Duke after 
graduation as idealists, teachers who “wanted to change 
the world.” As it turned out, Bill Neal did make a last- 
ing mark, not in a classroom but in the kitchen. He 
showed that the dinner table can be its own kind of 
school—celebrating culture, inspiring young chefs, 
and nurturing a more vibrant community. a 





Engram, a freelance writer, writes about food for The 
Baltimore Sun and other publications. 
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The Gospel According to Disney: 
Faith, Trust, and Pixie Dust 

By Mark I. Pinsky °70. Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2004. 286 pages. $14.95, paper. 


begin with a disclaimer. | have never 
been a fan of Walt Disney. As a kid, | 
did see many of the early Disney films 
} such as Snow White, Pinocchio, Dumbo, 
and Sleeping Beauty, but that is the extent of 
my knowledge of Disney. My family was late 
getting a TV (due to our lack of money), so 
I did not grow up on the Wonderful World of 
Disney. We were bricklayers, so the world 





was hard work. 

Moreover, I have never been to Disney 
World. | have never wanted to go to Disney 
World. I have only been to one theme park 
in my life, Six Flags Over Texas, and even as 
a Texan I did not like it. | have been to Or- 
lando for meetings twice. The second time 
under protest. | assumed an anthropological 
mode. For example, I think it is extremely 
interesting that Orlando is the first city in 
the world in which everyone is required to 
live in a motel. 

So the only reason | have for reviewing 
Pinsky’s interesting book is that it is about 
religion. It turns out Walt Disney thought of 
himself as “religious,” that is, as a Christian. 
Like many American Christians, however, he 
did not think he needed to go to church. 
Which means, of course, that, like many 
American Christians, including those who 
identify themselves as “conservatives,” Disney 
knew almost nothing about Christianity. 

Pinsky argues, however, that even though 
Disney explicitly avoided making a reli- 
gious film for fear of offending, his films are 
suffused with a theological vocabulary in- 
cluding words such as faith, belief, miracle, 
blessing, and sacrifice. Yet Pinsky also right- 
ly observes that this vocabulary owes little 
to any determinative religious tradition, but 
rather draws on the American civil religion 
of “faith in faith.” 

Pinsky divides his account of the Disney 
films into two periods: the Disney Years, 
1937-1984, and the Eisner Years, 1984-2004. 
You could not wish for a starker contrast. 
Pinsky’s overview of Walt Disney’s classic 
films documents Disney’s extraordinary abil- 
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ity to tap into mythic 
themes such as true love 
and fidelity conquers all. 
Parents could put their 
faith in Disney because 
his films underwrote the 
presumption that if you 
are good, things will 
come out all right in the 
end. If anyone ever understood family val- 
ues, Disney did. 

Beginning with Eisner, however, things be- 
gin to go bad. Pinsky makes clear that they 
go bad not because Eisner is Jewish, but be- 
cause something seems to have happened to 
the Disney magic. The Eisner years still pro- 
duced some hits such as The Little Mermaid, 
but most of the films are not only forget- 
table but fail to fulfill the deepest religious 
Disney commitment—that is, they fail to 
make money. 

Pinsky quotes Dennis Campbell ’67, Ph.D. 
73, the former dean of Duke’s Divinity 
School, who suggests that Eisner’s inability 
to sustain the Disney magic reflects the loss 
of shared values by the American people. 
There is no doubt something to that, but | 
think the matter more complex, as illustrat- 
ed by Pinsky’s very even-handed account of 
the Baptist boycott of Disney. The Baptists 
feel betrayed by Disney because they have 
confused the civil religion of the earlier films 
with Christianity. That they have done so is 
understandable, because the Christianity 
often represented as “conservative” is more 
of a civil religion than it is Christianity. 
Pinsky, moreover, rightly observes that 
what the conservative Christian critics of 
Disney are really complaining about is what 
made Disney and America what it is: global 
capitalism and the market economy. 

Pinsky’s book can be read as a morality tale 
about America, but at least part of that story 
is about the pathos of Christianity in Amer- 
ica. For, as Pinsky makes clear, Disney’s “re- 
ligion” was only superficially connected to 
any profound form of Christian practice. 
For too many Christians in America, the 
crucifixion is understood as an unpleasant 
episode that was turned into a success by a 
kiss from a prince. In a similar fashion, 
many Christians forget that the Gospels are 
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not exactly family-friend- 
ly, which makes so ironic 
the current criticism of 
Disney by Christian con- 
servatives. To the extent 
they feel betrayed by Dis- 
ney, they expose their 
quite deficient under- 
standing of Christianity. 
Of course, we should not be surprised that 
such is the case. Conservative Christians are, 
after all, Americans. 


PINSKY 


—Stanley Hauerwas 


Hauerwas is Gilbert T. Rowe Professor of 
theological ethics at the Divinity School. 


American Dream: Three Women, 
Ten Kids, and a Nation’s Drive to 
End Welfare 

By Jason DeParle ’82. Viking Press, 2004. 
422 pages. $25.95 


hen Bill Clinton entered office in 
1992, half of all African-Ameri- 
can children in the U.S. lived in 
poverty. When he left office, that 
figure had dropped to 30 percent, and the 
welfare rolls had been slashed by a whop- 
ping 63 percent. Clinton’s 1994 plan to “end 
welfare as we know it” replaced welfare pay- 
ments with work requirements. It was a plan 
that angered liberal Democrats like Daniel 
Moynihan, who feared the worst for poor 
families, and surprised conservative Repub- 
licans like Newt Gingrich, who had tried to 
claim that welfare-to-work was his party’s 
own agenda. Welfare reform made for strange 
bedfellows and divided longstanding allies. 
How did it happen? And did it work? 

Jason DeParle’s account of the nation’s 
boldest experiment in social policy since 
Social Security will itself draw praise and 
criticism from both liberals and conserva- 
tives. DeParle uses the stories of three wom- 
en and their ten children as they move from 
Chicago to Milwaukee (and back) in search 
of a better life (or the next drug sale, de- 
pending on one’s cynicism) as a departure 
for his policy analysis. He punctuates these 
stories with anecdotes about the political 








leaders who led the reform and their schem- 
ing and plotting to pass welfare legislation 
in the tumult of the mid-Nineties. Round- 
ing out the description are scientific data 
about America’s poor. 

The story of welfare reform is one of con- 
tradiction, and DeParle, a senior writer for 
The New York Times, works both sides well 
with facts, numbers, and anecdotes. He high- 
lights the two biggest ironies of all: First, 
even though welfare rolls shrank across the 
1990s, federal spending on poor families 
actually grew, through a combination of job 
programs, health insurance for the poor, 
programs to build the self-esteem and life 
skills of poor women, and privatization of 
the welfare bureaucracy. Second, at the end 
of the day, many families that had moved 
off welfare through full-time employment 
actually took home fewer dollars. 

Both welfare reform and the growing econ- 
omy produced new jobs, which led poor folk 
to experience the satisfaction of bringing 
home a paycheck and making a real contri- 
bution to society. One heroine of DeParle’s 
story boldly asserts how good she is at get- 
ting new jobs; in fact, she’s gotten dozens of 
them. But, sadly, she is unable to hold on to 
any of them. 

During welfare reform, well-meaning pro- 
grams were implemented to help welfare re- 
cipients learn job skills, parenting skills, 
and skills to resist drug use and to build self 
esteem, so that they would become employ- 
able. Families benefited from federally sub- 
sidized child care and Earned Income Tax 
Credits. One of the bold successes of this 
era is the reduction in the vast number of 
children who have no health insurance, 
through the implementation of the State 
Child Health Insurance Program. This pro- 
eram goes beyond Medicaid to provide health 
insurance for previously uninsured children 
who live up to 100 percent above the pover- 
ty line. (Families at this level have too 
much income to qualify for Medicaid but 
are often too poor to afford health insurance 
on their own.) But, as DeParle notes, many 
programs were implemented haphazardly by 
untrained caseworkers. For some recipients, 
the “program” became a place to buy and 
sell drugs. The paperwork was intentionally 
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so complicated that many 
recipients gave up on 
completing it, thus relin- 
quishing their benefits. 

Privatizing the welfare 
bureaucracy is a particu- 
larly bittersweet, if not 
sour, story. DeParle cap- 
tures the reader’s emo- 
tions with tear-wrenching anecdotes about 
caseworkers and reformers who inspire the 
rest of us. The caseworker who trudges 
across town in the snow to buy a woman a 
winter coat and the right-wing slumlord- 
turned-idealist who runs a welfare-to-work 
program in Milwaukee called Pay For Per- 
formance are brought to life and applauded. 
But DeParle also tells of other welfare re- 
formers who illegally funneled federal dol- 
lars to their own private bank accounts. 

DeParle is at his best when he contrasts 
the rhetoric of welfare reform with the real- 
ities of private lives, not only among poor 
families, caseworkers, and welfare bureau- 
crats, but also among political leaders. He 
notes the irony in the fact that the “Per- 
sonal Responsibility Act” of 1994, which 
emphasized the value of hard work, the ben- 
efits of marriage, and the virtues of moral 
fidelity, was engineered by leaders who, at 
that very same time, were living double 
lives: a president having an affair with an 
intern (Bill Clinton), a legislator having an 
affair with a junior staffer (Newt Gingrich), 
and a key White House staffer fondling a 
prostitute’s toes (Dick Morris). 

Ultimately, DeParle wants to move be- 
yond simply telling a gripping tale to con- 
ducting a critical analysis of public policy. 
He builds a three-legged stool familiar to 
policy analysts: anecdotes of real people 
with whom he has walked the streets, ac- 
counts of political philosophies by leaders 
on all sides of the issue, and the best-avail- 
able scientific evidence. 

So what are the take-home messages? First, 
most people, even longtime welfare recipi- 
ents, want to work and will work if the pro- 
per incentives are in place. As DeParle con- 
cludes, “Welfare recipients were much more 
capable of working than most experts had 
guessed.” Second, the morass of public poli- 





cy can be traversed: 
Change can happen 
through legislative and 
policy reform. The key 
to policy action is sin- 
gularity of focus. Just as 
the pillar of the No 
Child Left Behind Act 
has been accountability 
through standardized testing, the pillar of 
welfare reform has been employment. This 
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single measure suides incentives, reporting, 
goals, outcomes, and standards. Third, with 
singularity of policy focus come inadvertent 
side effects. In the case of welfare reform, 
these have ranged from child-care crises to 
loss of health care. Not all side effects are 
negative, though, and a comprehensive pol- 
icy analysis attempts to capture them all. 

A fourth message is that, despite the mas- 
sive changes that occurred rapidly through 
welfare reform, over time a surprisingly large 
number of families that had left welfare 
sank back into poverty. For one of the three 
women, Angie, life on welfare meant that 
she couldn’t pay the bills, she had to live in 
a dangerous neighborhood, and her chil- 
dren had no father. Off welfare, she still 
couldn’t pay the bills, she still lived in a 
dangerous neighborhood, and her children 
still needed a father. But she worked. “How 
well am I doing?” Angie is quoted as asking. 
“T ain’t gonna call me poor—but I am poor.” 

Perhaps the critical take-home message is 
that real change for poor families will take 
more than a few thousand dollars of extra 
income or a marginal shift out of poverty: 
“(T]here’s a threshold that families have to 
cross to feel that their lives have changed. 
And most haven’t crossed it,” DeParle says. 

What is the next step for welfare reform? 
DeParle does not give satisfying answers 
here, and they may be beyond the scope of 
this book. He is sharply critical of President 
Bush, who, he believes, has dropped the ball 
completely on welfare reform. This is a story 
with more chapters still to be written. 


—Kenneth A. Dodge 
Dodge Ph.D. ’78 is William McDougall 


Professor of public policy and director of the 


Duke Center for Child and Family Policy. 
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Franklin Street Partners: 


Commitment to Partnership 


Our firm is owned and managed by a select 
group of businesspersons and investment 
professionals. As owners of our own firm, we 
are committed to providing a different kind 


of wealth management. 
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Since inception, our guiding principle has 


been to invest our clients’ assets the same way 





we invest our own. In each individual case, 
we focus on providing the strategic advice and 
4 investment expertise that we would expect 


if we were the client. 


If you are interested in learning more about 


our unique approach to wealth management 
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‘asia. for families, institutions and foundations, 
call us today at 919-489-2600 or visit our 
website at FranklinStreetPartners.com. 
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EXPLORING CAREERS 








ore than 1,200 Duke students 

curious about life after gradua- 
-tion—helped by some 150 re- 

turning alumni—took part in 
an eae Career Week, which began 
January 23. The schedule was packed, 
including everything from an improv 
comedy show to an etiquette-education 
dinner and a keynote address from a 
Mount Everest climber. 

Duke University Improv (DUI) kicked 
off the week with skits on networking 
and the perils of the job hunt. One skit 
told the story of a Duke graduate who 
had two majors, two certificates, two 
concentrations, and zero luck finding a 
job. After months of futile searching, he 
was finally hired as a career counselor at 
Duke. Somewhat more serious sessions 
centered on how students might “sell” 
themselves and leverage their Duke 
experiences. One concentrated on the 


transition from school to work, bringing 
into the discussion tips on handling 
taxes, insurance, and landlords. 

A particularly popular event for sen- 
iors was a night of wine tasting and eti- 
quette; proper social dining skills can be 
important in impressing employers, 
according to etiquette consultant Cecilia 
Grimes A.M. 91, who led the session. 
Students dressed in style and learned the 
value of a well-folded napkin, food place- 
ment, and wine selection. 

Workshops on specific careers spanned 
a wide range, including business, edu- 
cation, engineering, entertainment, 
government, and science. Alison Levine 
M.B.A. ’00 delivered the keynote 
address, drawing ties between her 
mountain-climbing adventures and 
the skills needed to succeed in corporate 
amwork, and 





culture 
determination. 


Week for work: job searches and sources 
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DAA Board Fall Meeting 


WE he fall meeting of the board of direc- 
} tors of the Duke Alumni Association 
S (DAA), held in November, fe itured 


by 







the beginning of a strategic-planning 
document for the association that will be 
finalized by the end of 2005 and an “up- 
gerade” of the Alumni Endowed Under- 
graduate Scholarship to a full scholarship. 
It was also the end of an era, the last board 
meeting for Laney Funderburk ’60, director 
of Alumni Affairs, who retired in December 
after twenty-two years. 

The meeting was called to order by DAA 
President Bill Miller ’77, who introduced 
Sheila Curran, director of Duke’s Career 
Center. Curran explained the center’s part- 
nership with Alumni Affairs. She introduced 
Racquel Williams, the center’s assistant di- 
rector, who presented details of Career Week 
2005. This second annual event, sponsored 
in part by DAA, brings students and alumni 
together to discuss jobs and expectations in 
the working world. 

Following the report, a panel of under- 
graduates discussed Summer of Service 
2005, a program designed to provide stu- 
dents with service-based internships in 
cities across the country. The panel is seek- 
ing families to host students for six weeks 
during the summer while they work with 
nonprofit groups that benefit local commu- 
nities. Two students will be selected for a 
pilot program set in Washington and New 
York. 

After the executive committee intro- 
duced new members to the board, Miller 
gave the president’s report. He discussed 
transitions at Duke, from leadership to cam- 
pus building projects to the changing demo- 
eraphic of the alumni body. Currently, 
about half of Duke’s new graduates are from 
the graduate and professional schools and a 
And the 
mean age of alumni is getting younger— 


third are from a minority group. 


all factors that will challenge the alumni 
association as it begins its strategic planning 
during 2005. 

Immediate Past President Michele Miller 
Sales ’78, J.D. ’81, who serves ex officio as a 
voting member on the board of trustees, 
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Summer Snow on the Inca Trail 





n Day Two climbing Peru's Inca Trail 

to Machu Picchu, it started snow- 

ing, a rare occurrence in August, 

even at 12,000 feet. The eighteen 
hikers, ages twenty-eight to fifty-eight, had 
been warned in advance that their alumni 
trek was classified as “challenging.” How- 
ever, seven inches of snow on your tent— 
with only a hot-water bottle for heat during 
the night—was not part of the package. 

Would they be cut off at the pass—Dead 
Woman’s Pass? Named for its undulating 
shape like a woman lying down, this sec- 
tion of the trail sounded all too ominous for 
Ruth Wade Ross ’68, the former Duke 
Alumni Association president and official 
host for this rigorous alumni adventure. 

It had all started in Lima at 500 feet. Af- 
ter an overnight in a resort hotel, the par- 
ticipants—eight women and ten men— 
were flown to Cusco, elevation 1,150 feet, 
to explore the city and gather for a mild 
hike and tour of local ruins. The next day 
they headed north to the Sacred Valley of 
the Incas, elevation 9,500 feet, hiking sev- 
eral hours to the ruins of Pisac and, after 
lunch, to Ollantaytambo, the site of a 
fortress where the Inca had fought some of 
their fiercest battles. 

After spending the night in a hotel at the 
foot of the ruins, the Duke group took a 
train and a bus to the city of Chilca, where 
porters were waiting to accompany them 
up the mountain. They hiked five hours 
along the Urubamba River to a lunch site, 
then two hours to the archaeological site of 
Llactapata at 8,000 feet, where tents were 
set up for the night. 

Then came Day Two. Climbing slowly 
at first, they reached the community of 
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\lumni Aftairs, overseeing Alumni Admis 
sions Advisory Committees (AAAC) and 
Also, Kim 


Hanauer '02 is the new reunions coordin 


alumni endow ed SC holarships 


Reflecting on his years as director, 
Funderburk said that “for the alumni as 
sociation to prosper, Duke must prosper. For 
the alumni association to serve its alumni in 
the best possible ways, it must also serve 
Duke.” 

The group adjourned to the Sanford 
Institute of Public Policy for presentations 
by alumni program directors on the last 
strategic plan, as well as some challenges for 
the future. That evening, President Richard 
H. Brodhead was guest speaker at a recep- 





* Weather woes: despite a freak storm, trekkers reached their goal, right; 
Jonathan Chang M.D. '84, below left, with guide Rueben Aragon and Susanne Laningham '90 


tion and dinner for the board and guests, 
including several of the current alumni 
scholars. On Saturday morning, different 
program areas broke out into small groups, 
moderated by DAA executive committee 
chairs, to begin the first stage of developing 
a strategic plan for the next five years. 

The board reconvened, and the chair of 
each group presented a summary of their 
discussions. Sterly Wilder ’83, who succeeds 
Funderburk as executive director for Alum- 
ni Affairs, presented a timeline for rolling 
out the strategic plan before it is presented 
tor approval by Duke trustees in December 
2005. 


LeVine, AAAC program director, recom- 





















mended to the DAA board that it 
change the terms of alumni schol- 
arships to provide more incen- 

tives and prestige to the award. 

The board passed an amendment 

to offer Alumni Endowed Under- 
graduate Scholarship as a four-year, 
full-tuition scholarship with a sum- 
mer-abroad component. 

President Miller adjourned the meeting 
before lunch and an afternoon comprising a 
campus bus tour led by Tallman Trask, the 
university’s executive vice president, and a 
tour of the new CIEMAS building, led by 
John Means B.S.E. ’02, project engineer for 
Skansa USA. 


Huayllabamba. There the trail ascended 
steeply to a large pampa below the first 
pass at Llulluchapampa, where, at the 
12,150-foot campsite, they experienced the 
freak snowstorm. The next day, they were 
to traverse Dead Woman’s Pass, or Warmi- 
qanusga, elevation 13,800 feet, an eight- 
hour trek across “Inca pavement,” descending 
and ascending along the woman’s curves— 
treacherous even when the weather's willing. 

“W/e spent the night, and it was bad,” re- 
calls Ross. “The porters came during the 
night to brush the snow off the tops of our 
tents so they wouldn’t collapse on us. You 
can’t have any fire up there, so the only 
way to stay warm was by moving around or 
eating and drinking warm things.” 

Ross conferred with Nancy Collins, the 
president of Global Adrenaline, who or- 


Oldest Graduate Dies 


uby Lee Markham Drake- 
ford 12, Duke’s oldest grad- 
uate, died December 29, less 
than a month before her 
113th birthday. A retired school- 
teacher, she was North Carolina’s old- 
est resident and the tenth-oldest person in 
the world. 

Drakeford was born in Durham on Jan- 
uary 25, 1892, and graduated from Trinity 
College, now Duke University, the year the 
Titanic hit an iceberg and sank. Other family 
members, now deceased, who graduated from 








ganizes nontraditional tours and was 
accompanying the Duke group. The two 
decided that it would be too dangerous, 
because there were places where the trail 
is no wider than a sidewalk and the drop 
can be several hundred feet. “We an- 
nounced at supper that the next day, Day 
Three, we were going to go back down— 
ALL the way down to where we started,” 
says Ross. They had to retrace their steps— 
two days of hiking folded into one. 

Ross says the group gave her “absolutely 
no flak. We were in danger of getting cold 
and wet and developing hypothermia. And 
we had thirty porters wearing flip-flop san- 
dals made out of tires. They’re used to it, 
but I just couldn’t ask them to take us over 
the mountain.” 

After a long descent, they took a train 


Trinity College were her brothers, Allan B. 
Markham 716 and Edwin C. Markham ’23, 
and her sisters, Rebecca Markham Durham 
22 and Katherine Markham Johnson ’30. 
Her husband, William W. Drakeford 49, 
died in 1955. 

According to the Gerontology Research 
Group at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Drakeford was the fourth-oldest 
documented American and the tenth-old- 
est documented person in the world. The 
group said she was listed in the 1900 U.S. 
Census as eight years old. 

Drakeford taught in Mount Olive near 
Goldsboro for a year before returning to her 
hometown to teach at Edgemont Elemen- 


over a short route, then up to the Sun Gate 
and down to Machu Picchu. “We had cham- 
pagne in Machu Picchu at sunset all by 
ourselves,” says Ross. “Most of the people 
had gone for the day, and we were up at the 
Watch Tower drinking Peruvian champagne 
and toasting our completion of the journey. 
While Machu Picchu was really fabulous, it 
was getting there that was the best part.” 

On their last night in Cusco, Ross says 
that the group redefined the adventure. 
“The porters had so little—they come from 
the villages up and down the mountain. 
We were struck by their loyalty to us, their 
kindness, and their graciousness.” The 
group decided to send clothing and shoes 
to the people who had hauled their tents 
and food and other supplies during the 
entire trek. “They talked about things they 
had in their own closets, running shoes 
that were good but that they were no 
longer wearing for running. And I said, | 
think we can work that out.” 

Stateside, Ross coordinated this spontan- 
eous community-service project, gathering 
almost 200 pounds of clothing and other 
items. The alumni office offered to pay for 
shipping. Four huge boxes were mailed to 
Peru in the middle of November. “We sent 
fourteen pairs of shoes, duffle bags, back- 
packs, hats, coats, long underwear, gloves, 
about forty shirts and sweatshirts, and 
twenty-five pairs of socks,” says Ross. The 
Inca leader of the trek hauled them up to 
the villages to the porters who had seen the 
Duke travelers through the worst. 


—Sam Hull 


For more photos and information on 
Duke Alumni Education and Travel: 


ohn www.dukealumni.com/edtravel 
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CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 


How important is a cover letter when you're 
applying for jobs? 


Sometimes cover letters are neither re- 
quired, nor desired. At other times, they 
are a prerequisite for getting your foot in 
the door. How do you know what’s right 
for your particular situation, or even 
what’s required? 

When companies are recruiting on- 
line, they will often state that they don’t 
want cover letters (or won’t provide you 
with an opportunity to submit one). In 
this case, it’s not worth your time trying 
to get additional information to the at- 
tention of the organization. Companies 
engaged in this kind of recruiting are 
usually using electronic means to identi- 
fy key skills or job titles. You will get 
screened out unless your résumé exactly 
matches the job qualifications. 

Fortunately, few companies rely exclu- 
sively on electronic résumé review—pat- 
ticularly for higher-level jobs. Therefore, 
you will usually have the opportunity to 
submit a cover letter to make your case. 
No longer is a cover letter simply a letter 
that says that you’re applying for a spe- 
cific job and enclosing a résumé. It has 
become a critical part of your own per- 
sonal marketing strategy. 

What makes a terrific cover letter? 

A quick search on Amazon.com reveals 
312 books that include cover letters in 
their titles or contents. Essentially, a 
good cover letter has four parts: what 
you're applying for and how you found 
out about the position; why you want 
this job, at this time, in this organiza- 
tion; what you have to offer; and the 
next steps to take, i.e., you’d like to set 
up a time for an interview; you'll follow 
up; how they can contact you. 

The most important thing to remember 
is the difference between a résumé and a 
cover letter: a résumé tells what you’ve 
accomplished; a cover letter connects 
what's in your résumé to the requirements 
of the job for which you’re applying and 
to your motivation for wanting that job. 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. Send questions 
to alumnicareers@studentaffairs .duke.edu. 


The Career Center, with the Duke Alumni 
Association, provides career advice to alumni. 
Please contact Racquel.Williams@duke .edu. 
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tary School in Durham. She retired in 1957. 
According to family members, she was a fan 
of desserts, Western novels, and The New 
York Times crossword puzzle. Drakeford en- 
joyed watching the TV game show Jeopardy! 
at Hillcrest Convalescent Center, where 
she had lived since 1991, said her nephew, 
Allan B. Markham Jr. 62. 

According to Robert Young, senior claims 
investigator for the Gerontology Research 
Group, nine of every ten people who live 
beyond 110 are women, have long-lived rel- 
atives, are usually “not fat,” and “tend to 
manage stress well.” He said another likely 
contributing factor to Drakeford’s longevity 
was that she did not have children. 

“She was a born schoolteacher,” Mark- 
ham told the Raleigh News & Observer. “She 
always kept her nephews and nieces in line. 
Above everything else, she was truly a lady 
in every respect.” 


Around the World in 38 Ways 


uke alumni have a growing inter- 
national presence, which has led to 
the creation of thirty-eight Duke 
alumni clubs outside the continen- 
tal U.S. Here are some examples of recent 
club events planned for Blue Devils abroad. 


MEXICO CITY Club president Paul Lagunes 
’03 and his family were hosts on November 
4 for a reception in Mexico City for Sue 
Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93, assis- 
tant vice president for student affairs at 
Duke. On November 30, the club held its 
first hoops-watch party when the Duke- 
Michigan State game was televised. 


MUNICH For the ultimate “Kegs” off campus, 
go to Munich in late September for the club’s 
always-popular, annual Oktoberfest event. 
(And for pictures, go to www.dukealumni. 
com/germany.) For a more discriminating 
palate, the club held its first wine-tasting 
event, led by Gisela Rose-Shortridge ’76. 
Club presidents are Sibylle Gierschmann 


LL.M. ’99 and Markus Nauheim LL.M. 96. 
PARIS Club presidents Joe Smallhoover ’75 


and Elizabeth Buckley ’83 were hosts at a 
cocktail reception for deans William Chafe 
and Karla Holloway in May, and the club 
participated in the annual Thanksgiving 
dinner held by the American University 
Clubs of France on November 24. 


LONDON The club, whose president is Robin 
Buck ’94, gathered for barbecue in Decem- 
ber at Bodean’s in Soho and for an alumni 
Happy Hour in January. 


Jim Wallace 


HONG KONG The club, whose president is 
Danal Blessis B.S.E. ’82, was host for a uni- 
versity admissions forum for American uni- 
versities and for the fourth annual Duke 
M.B.A. International Retreat. 


TORONTO In March 2004, the Duke club ar- 
ranged hoops-watch events in four separate 
provinces when Duke played UNC. The club’s 
president is Christopher Holt M.B.A. 96. 


If you live abroad and are interested in 
getting involved, please contact George 
Dorfman 85, A.M. ’O1, director of the clubs 
program, at george.dorfman@daa.duke.edu. 
If you would like to interview prospective 
students in your country, please contact 
Carole Thompson LeVine ’86, who oversees 
Alumni Admissions Advisory Committees, 
at carole.levine@daa.duke.edu. 
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Honoring a Media Magnate 





ames F. Goodmon ’65, president and 

CEO of Raleigh-based Capitol Broad- 

casting Company, was named the 2004 

recipient of the Futrell Award for Ex- 
cellence in the Field of Communications and 
Journalism. The award was presented at the 
Sanford Institute of Public Policy, where 
Goodmon spoke on media consolidation. 

The Futrell Award, given each year by 
Duke’s DeWitt Wallace Center for Commu- 
nications and Journalism, was established in 
honor of Ashley B. Futrell Sr., publisher of 
North Carolina’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Washington Daily News. It is awarded to a 
Duke graduate who has made distinguished 
contributions to the communications field. 
As Capitol Broadcasting’s president and 

CEO since 1979, Goodmon has guided the 
growth of its radio and television holdings, 
as well as its expansion into innovative busi- 
nesses such as satellite communications, the 
Internet, high-definition television (HDTV), 
and high-definition radio. Flagship station 
WRAL-TV was among the nation’s first to 
broadcast HDTV. 








WHERE’S JOE? 





n the fall of 1950, some con- 
cerned Duke students decided 
that campus life needed a week- 
end that would be “the highlight 
of the social year.” The weekend, sched- 
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Among his numerous honors, Goodmon 
has received a lifetime achievement award 
from the Nashville/Midsouth chapter of the 
National Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences. He was inducted into the North 
Carolina Association of Broadcasters Hall 
of Fame and into the Journalism Hall of 
Fame at the University of North Carolina- 
Chapel Hill School of Journalism and Mass 
Communications. He also earned the Earle 
Gluck Distinguished Service to Broad- 


uled between spring break and final 
exams, would include music, dancing, 
and a parade with floats. 

Dubbed “Joe College,” the weekend 
quickly proved to be a hit with students, 


but not always with administrators, who 
were concerned about time away from 
studies and the potential for heavy 
drinking. Joe College drew entertainers 
and bands, ranging from Duke alumnus 
Les Brown '36 and His Band of Renown 
to Duke Ellington to Linda Ronstadt. 

Hoof 'n’ Horn usually presented a 
musical comedy, and living groups held 
open houses as part of the events. The 
weekend began with float-building par- 
ties, followed by a parade around the 
East Campus wall and onto surround- 
ing streets. 

After the Woman's College merged 
with Trinity in 1972, the name and for- 
mat of Joe College began to change. 
For several years, it became known as 
“Joe Baldwin” and was organized by 
the Baldwin Federation. Starting in 
1976, Springfest adopted several Joe 
College traditions. Today, the 
Springternational festival continues the 
custom of a pre-finals break. 

—Tim Pyatt ‘81, University Archivist 


Joe College Weekend: 
Hoof ’n’ Horn and an ode to argyle 
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casting Award from the North Carolina 
Association of Broadcasters. 


In recognition of his business and phil- 
anthropic efforts, Goodmon was named Tar 
Heel of the Year in 2003 by The News & 
Observer of Raleigh, due in part to his work 
to redevelop Durham’s American Tobacco 
complex and his influence in the national 
debate about how many TV and radio sta- 
tions a single media company should be al- 
lowed to own. 
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Half-Century Club 


Elizabeth Chitwood Appel A.M. ’35 is the 
author of Dancing with GI’s (Adventures of a Red Cross 
Club Worker in India, WWII), a memoir published in 


2004. She lives in Davidson, N.C 


David H. Henderson ’35, |.[). 37, who has 
retired from practicing law, has made furniture, writ- 
ten five books and numerous articles, and is now 
painting in acrylics. He lives in the Sharon Towers 
Retirement Center in Charlotte. 


Jefferson M. Moler M.Ed. °39 was named 


Distinguished Citizen of the Year in Jefferson County. 


He lives in Charles Town, W.Va. 


A Charitable Annuity: The Gift That Pays 


oe 


Robert C. Wagner '52, LL.B. '57 has published 
Peace in the Mekong Delta: A Photographic Essay—The 
Vietnam Our Veterans Never Saw. He enlisted in the 
\rmy during the Korean War and taught English in the 
delta with a volunteer group. He retired as an attor 
ney. He and his wife, Betty, live in Bedminster, N.] 


50s & 60s 


Herbert Barth Ray 156, New York State Family 
Court judge, retired after nearly 19 years. He and his 


wife, Sharyn, who have five children, have homes in 


upstate New York and Florida. 


Gregory Neil Brown |).F. ’63, who retired as 
dean of the College of Natural Resources at Virginia 
Tech, was named dean emeritus by the board of visi 
tors. He lives in Blacksburg, Va 


James G. Wilkinson '64 was named executive 
vice president, group acquisitions, at American 
International Group Inc. (AIG) in Los Angeles 

He is responsible for expanding AIG VALIC’s 
group-acquisition activities in its principal markets 
primary and secondary education, health care, and 
higher education 


Philip W. Gold '66, M.D. '70 has been appointed 
by the Librarian of Congress to the Library’s Council 
of Scholars. He heads a neuro-endocrine lab at the 
NIH Clinical Center. He and his wife, Carol 
Dornseif '69, live in Washington. 


Claiborne B. Gregory Jr. ‘67 was selected for 
inclusion in the The Best Lawyers in America, a list of 
attorneys whose abilities and achievements have 


been acknowledged by other lawyers in their special- 
ty. He is a partner in the business transactions section 
of Jackson Walker in San Antonio. 


70s & 80s 


James M. Seamon 70 received the Edith 
Harrod Award for “outstanding contributions to the 
fields of speech communication and theater educa- 
tion.” He, his wife, Kim, and their son, Jeremy, live 
in Streamwood, III. 


Edwin S. Epstein 772 has been elected to the 
board of governors of the International Society of 
Hair Restoration Surgery. He has offices in Virginia 
Beach and Richmond, Va. 


Christian E. Jensen M.D. '72 has been appoint- 
ed CEO of the Delmarva Foundation, a national 
nonprofit organization, in Easton, Md. 


Ralph Karpinos 772 is president of the N.C. 
Association of Municipal Attorneys for 2004-05. He 
and his wife, Carolyn Arnold Karpinos ’71, live 
in Chapel Hill 


Robert Dwight Peltz °73 is co-author of Florida 
Pretrial Practice, published by James Publishing Co. 
He is a parnter practicing in the Miami office of 
McIntosh, Sawran, Peltz, Cartaya & Petruccelli. He 
lives in Miami. 


Richard Adrouny ’74 has been awarded the “Dare 
to Do Award” by the California division of the 
American Cancer Society for establishing a “Colon 
Cancer Free Zone,” which helped to increase public 
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awareness of colon cancer and promote screening as a 
cancer prevention method. He lives in Monte 
Sereno, Calif. 


Michael Alan Brownlee M.D. ’74 received the 
2004 Banting Award for Scientific Achievement 
from the American Diabetes Association. He is one 
of three individuals to receive the “triple crown” of 
honors within diabetes research, which includes 
being awarded the ADA’s Outstanding Scientific 
Achievement Award and the Claude Bernard Medal 
from the European Association for the Study of 
Diabetes. He is a professor at Albert Einstein ¢ ollege 
of Medicine in the Bronx. 


Michael A. Kaim 75 is president-elect of the 
Utah Psychiatric Association. His book, The Healing 
Movie Book: Precious Images —The Healing Use of 
Movies in Psychotherapy, has been published by Lulu 
Press. He and his wife, Janet, live in Salt Lake City. 


Sanjay Saini ’76 has been appointed the William 
Patterson Timmie Professor and chair of radiology at 
Emory University in Atlanta. He will hold a joint 
appointment at Emory’s Goizueta Business School. 


Richard Cameron Schauf 776 was named 
director of campus dining services at the University 


of Rochester in New York. 


Jane E. Anderson 77 is working for West, a 
Thomson business, at its corporate headquarters in 
Eagan, Minn. She lives in Minneapolis. 


Jeff Blauvelt B.S.E.E. 77 was executive producer 
and director of photography for a high-definition 
digital video created by artist Eve Sussman. The 
video explores the moments before and after the 
creation of 17th-century painting Las Meninas by 
Velasquez and was selected for exhibition at the 
Whitney Museum of Contemporary Art Biennial 
2004. He lives in Westport, Conn. 


Douglas Paul Lambert '77, J.D. ’80 is of counsel 
in the Orlando office of the law firm GrayRobinson. 


Thaddeus L. McDonald M.Div ’77 was promoted 
to clinical professor in the obstetrics and gynecology 
department at the UNC School of Medicine in 
Chapel Hill. He is president of the medical staff at 


WakeMed in Raleigh. 
John H. “Jack” Hickey J.D. 80 was honored by 
the Florida Counsel of Bar Association Presidents in 


Miami, where he was president of the Dade County 
Bar Association. He lives in Coral Gables, Fla. 


Mary Pauline “Polly” Johnson M.S.N. ’80 has 


been elected to a two-year term as vice president of 
the National Council of State Boards of Nursing, 

which represents 60 nursing boards nationwide and 
advances regulatory excellence in the nursing field. 


Andrew Lee Oringer ’80 is a member of the 
board of directors of the Make-A-Wish Foundation 
of Metro New York. He is head of Clifford Chance’s 
U.S. ERISA Executive Compensation practice, 
counseling clients on employee-benefit plans. He 
and his wife, Bonnie, live in Syosset, N.Y. 


Susan Reeves 81 has released a new CD, “aLive!,” 
on Bent 4 Music. She lives in Hillsborough, N.C. 


Terri Lynn Mascherin ’81 was appointed vice 
chair of the board of directors for Northwestern 
University’s law school. She has been on the board’s 
executive committee since 2003. She lives in 
Evanston, III. 

Robin Jayne Stinson ’81, attorney and director 
of the law firm Bell, Davis & Pitt in Winston-Salem 
and Charlotte, has been elected to a three-year term 
on the board of governors of the N.C. Bar Association. 


Jeremy Sugarman ’82, M.D. ’86 was named the 


A MATTER OF TIME 





Erik Herzog 87 


rik Herzog majored in 

biology at Duke and gradu- 

ated with the intention of 

becoming a marine biolo- 
gist. Even today he fondly recalls his 
work studying horseshoe crabs in 
Beaufort, North Carolina, under Dan 
Rittschof and Richard Forward of Duke. 
His career path changed, however, 
when he took particular interest in the 
crabs’ ability to adjust their eyesight 
to see equally well day or night, a trait 
that suggested to Herzog the involve- 
ment of circadian rhythms. 

Herzog and Christopher Wellins ’87 
(now a physician in Portland, Maine) 
collected crabs on the seashore by 
night and analyzed them by day. “They 
literally moved the brooms out of the 
closet and put us in the broom closet,” 
says Herzog. “For a year, we worked on 
this project, the two of us, and on the 
back door we put in a picture of a 
beautiful Italian sunbather, whom we 
acknowledged in all our papers be- 
cause she was our inspiration. 

“We were sort of well-known in this 
small county, because we were the only 
ones with mohawks.” 

Now an assistant professor of biolo- 
gy at Washington University in St. Louis, 
Herzog teaches a neurophysiology lab 
in the fall and an undergraduate course 


in biological clocks in the spring. His 
research focuses on the suprachias- 
matic nucleus (SCN), which is located 
in the hypothalamus, in the middle of 
the base of the brain. No mere gray 
lump, the SCN is your internal Casio, 
the timekeeper by which your daily bio- 
rhythms operate. By controlling the sleep 
cycle, it also affects metabolism, ener- 
gy levels, and even the immune system. 

Herzog has made headlines for his 
study of the relationship between brain 
temperature and circadian rhythm. 
Working with SCN cells of rats in a dish, 
he discovered that a change in temper- 
ature can shift the sleep cycle signifi- 
cantly. Since Herzog experiments on 
the cellular level, he doesn’t concern 
himself with potential practical appli- 
cations; nevertheless, his findings 
have some scientists wondering if a pill 
may someday be enough to circumvent 
let jag. 

“We don’t know, for example, if 
you have a fever, if that causes let lag,” 
he acknowledges. “It’s an interesting 
question to consider.” 

According to Herzog, the SCN seems 
to function by controlling more localized 
timekeeping apparatuses throughout 
the body. 

“You have a clock in your SCN and it 
reports the central time,” he explains, 


“but there are other clocks that exist in 
other areas of your brain, and even in 
other tissues in your body. In some 
ways it's like the AIM machine system 
that we're all used to. Those machines 
all have their own little clocks, but they 
have to synchronize to atomic time 
every day.” 

Remarkably, comparing the SCN to 
an atomic clock is no exaggeration. 
Studies have uncovered startling preci- 
sion in the internal timekeeper, even 
when it’s isolated from environmental 
stimuli such as sunrise or nightfall. 

“| can give you, if you need one, 

a 23.7-hour clock,” says Herzog. “It's 

a mouse in a cage with a running 
wheel, and he’s accurate to less than 

a percent. He'll get on that wheel every 
day; wait 23.7 hours, and he'll get 
back on it again.” 

Herzog has also found that individ- 

ual cells of the SCN can keep time 
on their own, although they can fall out 
of sync with each other if separated. 
An inability of SCN cells to communicate 
properly with one another could lead to 
disarray and result in a number of sleep- 
cycle disorders, including insomnia. 


—Taylor Upchurch 


Upchurch is a freelance writer in San 
Francisco. 
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LEVELING THE FIELD 


J. Fraser Nelson ’81, Liz McCoy ’87, Victoria King Calevas ’94 





egal services are supposed 
to help people with dis- 
abilities get around in the 
world. But in Utah, visiting 
all the available legal services was 
itself a challenge until three years ago, 
when several nonprofits banded 
together under one Salt Lake City roof. 
And it was a trio of Duke graduates 
who helped make the Community Legal 
Center into a one-of-a-kind institution. 

The center originated from a capital 
campaign started in May 2002 by pri- 
vate Salt Lake City lawyer Victoria King 
Calevas '94, while she was a staffer at 
And Justice for All, a grassroots organi- 
zation that solicits funds from lawyers 
to help poor people pay for legal serv- 
ices. The 30,000-square-foot facility 
opened five months later and received 
rave reviews for its design, as well as 
its complete accessibility. 

“The building's beauty says some- 
thing to our commitment for justice 
for all people, no matter their circum- 
stances,” says J. Fraser Nelson ’81, 
executive director of the Disability Law 
Center, one of four groups housed in 
the building. (The others are Utah 
Legal Services, the Legal Aid Society of 
Salt Lake City, and the Multicultural 
Legal Center.) 

All four organizations in the center 
operate under the credo that the poor 
deserve legal representation equal to 
that of the rich and a say in their own 
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Team work: from left, Calevas, Nelson, and McCoy 


services. For example, 80 percent of 
Nelson's board of directors has a dis- 
ability or a child with a disability, and 
about ten of Nelson’s twenty-five full- 
time employees are lawyers who forgo 
higher-paying assignments to do work 
they believe in. 

Nelson majored in political science 
and history but graduated as a protest- 
er without a cause. “! was part of the 
generation that thought it had missed 
all the great movements.” Soon, howev- 
er, she was working for former North 
Carolina governor Jim Hunt’s campaign 
for the U.S. Senate against Jesse 
Helms, lobbying for Planned Parent- 
hood in the state legislature, and then 
running Minnesota’s HIV/AIDS services 
programs. She moved to Utah in 1996 
to lead the Disability Law Center. 

Consolidation of Utah’s free legal- 
service agencies has saved overhead 
expenses and allowed Nelson to steer 
more of her organization's $1.5-million 
annual budget toward helping clients. 
Last year, Nelson’s organization worked 
with more than 6,000 individuals rep- 
resenting eighty disabilities. Predict- 
ably, her organization focuses on help- 
ing clients advocate for equal educa- 
tion, work, and housing but, these days, 
is also addressing systemic issues such 
as access to health care. 

Liz McCoy '87 works for Nelson as a 
community-outreach educator. McCoy's 
mother was diagnosed with multiple 


sclerosis in 1960 at age eighteen. As a 
result, McCoy has long been sensitive 
to the challenges of otherwise routine 
daily tasks. After receiving a master’s 
degree in therapeutic recreation, 
McCoy embarked on a career helping 
disabled people take part in outdoor 
activities from rafting to cross-country 
skiing. Most recently, she worked at 
helping greater numbers of disabled 
people in Utah register to vote and 
helped train poll workers to be sensi- 
tive to the needs of such voters in the 
November election. 

Even with the progress that has 
been made, Nelson still sees the dis- 
abled as one of the segments of socie- 
ty most thoroughly discriminated 
against. “You won't see a building any- 
more that says ‘No Coloreds.’ But when 
you visit a store that is inaccessible, it 
might as well have a sign up that says 
‘No Gimps, ” she says. 

“There are those who don’t have 
their own room or make their own deci- 
sions, purely because of the way they 
were born.” 

Workers like Nelson, McCoy, and 
Calevas are hoping to change that. 


—EFric Larson 


Larson '93 is a freelance writer living 
in Maggie Valley, North Carolina. 


ath www.andjusticeforall. org 


Harvey M. Meyerhoff Professor in bioethics and med- 
icine at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. He 
was director of the Center for the Study of Medical 
Ethics and Humanities at Duke. 


Phillip Alan Beutel A.M. '83, Ph.D. ’86 is one of 
the authors of Economics of Antitrust: New Issues, 
Questions, and Insights, He is a vice president and 
senior consultant at the National Economic Research 


Association in White Plains, N.Y. 


David Downie ’83 is the author of The Global 
Environment: Institutions Law & Policy, published by 
CO Press, 2004. He is the director of the Global 
Roundtable on Climate Change and the associate 
director of the Program in Climate and Society at 
Columbia University. He lives in New York. 


Suzanne Rich Folsom ’83, an attorney, is coun- 
selor to the president of the World Bank in Washing- 
ton. She and her husband, George, have two children 
and live in Bethesda, Md. 


David Charles Baker '85, M.B.A. ’90 was 

appointed executive director of marketing for ADHD 
products at Shire, a specialty pharmaceutical compa- 
ny. He and his wife, Irene, and their two children live 


in Elkins Park, Pa 


Thomas Scott Wilkinson '85, J.D. ’88 is vice 
president and general counsel for Atlanta Spirit LLC. 
He and his wife, Beth Davis Wilkinson J.D. ’88, 
and their two children live in Atlanta. 


Alfred Caprio Martino Il ’86 is the author of 
Pinned, his first novel, published by Harcourt Brace. 
The book is a coming-of-age story about two high- 
school seniors in their quest for the New Jersey state 
wrestling championship. He lives in Roseland, N.J. 


Allen William Nelson ’86, J.D. ’89 has been pro- 
moted to chief compliance counsel at BellSouth 
Corp. in Atlanta. He and his wife, Amy, and their 
two children live in Atlanta. 


Jeffrey Michael Nadaner 86 is deputy assistant 
secretary of defense for stability operations at the U.S. 
Department of Defense. He and his wife, Deborah, 
and their two children live in Potomac, Md. 


Joanne Passaro 86, Ph.D. ’95 has been appoint- 
ed vice president for planning and institutional 
assessment at Mercy College in Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


Sheryl Ann Fuchs ’87 owns a specialty stationery 
store named daisy notes + paper in Durham. The shop 
was recently featured in Lucky Magazine in “Shops 
We Love,” a monthly article highlighting the maga- 
zine’s favorite stores and boutiques from around the 
country. She lives in Durham. 


Laurie Michelle Stegman 87 joined the 
Washington office of Wilmer Cutler Pickering Halle 
and Dorr asa partner 1n its securities department. 
She was special counsel in the division of enforce- 
ment commission for four years at the U.S. Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 


Patricia Kakalec ’88, a graduate of Harvard 
Law School, is executive director of the Workers’ 
Rights Law Center of New York, which provides free 
legal services to workers and serves as a bridge be- 
tween immigrant workers and local labor unions. 

In July, she was named among the world’s best 
emerging social entrepreneurs by the global social 
venture fund Echoing Green, which awarded her a 
$90,000 fellowship to form her company with partner 
Daniel Werner. 


Robert Jay Kroll ’88 is vice president and general 
counsel for Wayport, a provider of wireless and high- 
speed Internet access, in Austin, Texas 


Jonathan Hill Burdette B.S.E. ’89 received the 





New Investigator in Clinical Sciences Award for his 
work using magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) to 
learn more about the causes of dyslexia. He is associ- 
ate professor of radiology at Wake Forest University’s 
medical school. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to George Eric 
Northup ’80 and Catherine Mahoney Northup on 
Sept. 15. Named George Robert.. Second child and 
first daughter to Creston Alexander King III 
85 and Elizabeth Nicholson King on Aug.16. Named 
Mignon Elizabeth...Fifth child and first daughter to 
June Shapiro Goldbaum ’85 and Stephen 
Goldbaum on June 25. Named Emerald Soleil...A 
daughter to Teresa Miles Walsh '85, M.B.A. 87 
and Tim Miles on Sept. 19. Named Emily...A son to 
Richard Maccoy Weil ’85 and Britney E. Weil 
on June 9. Named Richard Maccoy Jr....Third child 
and first daughter to Robin Grier Vettoretti '86 
and Paul Vettoretti on Nov. 21, 2003. Named Megan 
Catherine... Third child and daughter to Lisa Suh 
Chmielewski ’86 and Paul Chmielewski on March 
28, 2004. Named Sumner Ailene...First child and 
daughter to Harold Erick Layton Ph.D. ’86 and 
Anita Tam Layton 794 on June 9, 2003. Named 
Laura Wei-Ting...Second child and daughter to 
Kenji Alexander Kojima B.S.E. ’87 and Yoko 
Kojima on July 28. Named Hana Katie...Second and 
third children, twins, to Ron Drabkin ’87 and 
Davina Drabkin on June 30, 2003. Named Aliza and 
Noemi...Fourth child and third daughter to Karen 
Havens Leone ’87 and Eugene J.M. Leone on 
Aug. 6. Named Adrienne Christina...First child and 
son to Joseph Paul Rosh J.D. ’87 and Catherine 
Rosh on Sept. 20. Named Preston Duke... Twin 
daughters to Veronique Jeanne-Jacqueline 
Heim LL.M. ’87 and Dirk Albersmeier on May 17. 
Named Julia and Vanessa Heim...Third child and 
second daughter to Edward Dean Brown ’88 and 
Melanie Trail Brown on July 25. Named Raelynne 
Joy...Second child and son to Susan Rogers 
Davis ’88 and Hill Davis on Jan. 11, 2004. Named 
Benjamin Joel...First child and daughter to Lance 
Herman Koonce III ’88 and Lisa Koonce on 
April 26. Named Emma Lillian...Second child and 
first daughter to lene Michele Rosen ’89 and 
Todd Rowan on Dec. 30, 2002. Named Sydney 
Madison Rowan...Second child and son to 
Catherine Pond Wranek ’89 and John Josef 
Wranek II] on June 14. Named William Davis. 


90s 


John Solon Patterson 90 was selected to attend 
the Northwestern Mutual Forum, based on his out- 
standing sales achievements at Northwestern Mutual 
Financial Network. The forum focuses on industry 
issues and ways to enhance productivity for top-pro- 
ducing financial representatives. He lives in Atlanta. 


Robert Aaron Book 91, who earned his Ph.D. in 
economics and his M.B.A. at the University of Chi- 
cago in 2002, has joined the Lewin Group in Falls 
Church, Va., as a senior associate. He and his wife, 
Mandy, and their three children live in Fairfax, Va. 





Robert A. Rosenbloum 91 ranked number seven 
nationally among the Top 25 trademark attorneys, 
according to NameProtect Trademark Insider. He 
works at the Atlanta office of Greenberg Traurig with 
the intellectual property, entertainment, technology, 
and media and telecommunications practice teams. 


Paul Edward Siefken '92 is associate director of 
children’s programming for the Public Broadcasting 
Service in Alexandria, Va. He and his wife, Anna J. 
Snowdon Siefken 91, and their two daughters 
live in Fairfax, Va. 














YOUR EQUITY BACK, 


Plus Appreciation? 


That's what you expect when you sell your home. 
Shouldn't you expect the same from 
If you are considering your retirement home? 


continuing-care as a way 





Since 1985 retired couples and individuals have been 
y auf ey f attracted to Carolina Meadows by The Equity Advantage”, 
ay ay} our community's unique investment-return promise. As 
ee a learn move about solid as that pledge has been- and always will be- we've 
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in the ee i into one. If you leave Carolina Meadows, regardless of the 
EAE A PE BEUARE:: reason, not only is your original investment protected, you 
can also receive a portion of any net appreciation in the 
market value of your home. 
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Carolina Meadows 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Since 1985, one of America’s foremost EQUAL HOUSING 
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D Usk cee ERS TTY CHAPEL 


A OGG EOI THE AGES 


nstalled in Duke Chapel in 1932, the sound and 
power of the AZolian organ have inspired 
thousands of students, worshippers, faculty, 
patients and visitors. We are blessed to be stewards of 
this historic treasure. Time and age have taken their 
toll and the future of the Aolian now rests with us. I 
am grateful that Aubrey Kerr McClendon T8l and 
Kathleen Byrns McClendon T’80 have stepped 
forward with a major gift of $600,000 to lead the 
$1,776,000 restoration fund. We are approximately 
$232,000 away from goal. With enthusiasm I invite 
you to join the effort. 
Craig Kocher 
Acting Dean, Duke University Chapel 


This is an instrument capable of thrillingly rich and glorious music. The Chapels 

Aolian deserves the funding necessary to repair its fabric and sustain it for a 

long and fruitful future. This instrument and its voice are for the ages. 
Michael Barone, host of Minnesota Public Radio's Pipedreams 


Development Office Duke University Chapel 
Box 90974 Durham, NC 27708-0974 
Phone 919-684-6220 www.chapel.duke.edu 
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“My best 
retirement 
gift to me 
AY 
children.” 


¢ Gracious 


REST 
apartment d 


UKE 
and cottage living 
¢ Renowned cultural, educational, 
and wellness programs 
¢ Duke directed, on-site healthcare 


For 12 years, a leader in 
lifecare retirement living 


2701 Pickett Road, Durham, NC 27705 
800.474.0258 ¢ 919.419.4015 
www. forestduke.com ay 
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ok’s Corner 


Casual Fine Southern Dining 


Serving Dinner & 
Sunday Brunch 


“Sacred ground for Southern foodies” 
—The New York Times 


“Country Cookin’ Gone Cool ... Then: bait shop and 
juke joint. Now: crazed folk-art animals on the roof, 
post-graduates in the kitchen. Waiters deconstruct 
the War Between the States as they serve your 
jalapeno-cheese hush puppies and oyster-and- 
filet mignon scalawags. Get in line for Crook’s 
signature dish: Shrimp and Grits with bacon, 
lions, and mushrooms.” —Travel & Leisure 





Dining room open Tues-Sun at 5:30 pm 
Sun Brunch 10:30 am to 2:00 pm 

610 West Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
Www.crookscorner.com 919-929-7643 
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Aamir Muhammad Zakaria M1). '92 has 
joined the faculty at Southern Illinois University’s 
medical school in Springfield, IIL, as assistant profes 
sor of vascular surgery. He specializes in non-invasive 
and invasive diagnosis and treatment of peripheral 


Vasc ular disorders. 


Thomas Michael Best !’h.1). 93 has been 
named to the External Advisory Council for the 
National Space Biomedical Research Institute 
In | louston. 


James Edward Duncan 193, M1. '97, a Navy 
lieutenant commander, conducted his Composite 
Training Unit Exercise (COMPTUEX) in June, par- 
ticipating in the Navy’s largest deployment evolu- 
tion, Summer Pulse 2004. He is assigned to the air- 
craft carrier USS Harry S. Truman, out of Norfolk, 
Va. He and his wife, Deidre Glasser Duncan 
93, live in Edina, Minn. 


Kevin Gregory Meeks 93 is an associate in 
the governmental law group of Troutman Sanders, 
practicing in Raleigh and Atlanta. He and his wife, 
Jessalyn, live in Durham. 


Kelley Sprinkle M.Div. 94 has been appointed 
interdenominational Protestant chaplain of 
Hendricks Chapel at Syracuse University. She was 
campus minister at Michigan State University. She 
lives in Syracuse. 


Heather Bell Adams "05, J.[). 98 has left 
Hunton & Williams to become general counsel of 
Sageworks Inc. She lives in Raleigh. 


Donald David Kranbuehl 95 was named a 


partner at the architecture office of Harding Partners. 


He and his wife, Karen, live in Chicago. 


Sharad K. “Bobby” Sharma 95, J.D. 98 has 
been promoted by the National Basketball Associa- 
tion to general counsel for the NBA’s Development 
League. He lives in Greenville, S.C. 


Jason Forrest Samuels 96, who is a math 
instructor at Bergen Community College in Hacken- 
sack, N.J., is pursuing his Ph.D. in math education 

at Columbia University’s Teachers College. He lives 
in Hackensack. 


Lisa Michelle Hudson 197, who earned her 
J.D. at the University of Notre Dame in 2001, is an 
associate at the law firm Arent Fox in Washington. 
She lives in Arlington, Va. 


Justyn James Kasierski A.M. 98, J.D. 00 
has joined the Raleigh law firm Hutchison & Mason, 
which represents technology and life-sciences 
companies. 


Leanne Elaine Browne 98, who earned her 
D.V.M. with honors from the University of Florida 
College of Veterinary Medicine, is an associate in a 
small-animal general practice in Jupiter, Fla. She 
lives in Palm Beach Gardens. 


Jackson Ross Wagner Jr. Ph.D. 99 was pro- 
moted to associate professor with tenure at the 
Princeton Theological Seminary in Princeton, N.]J. 


MARRIAGES: Sally Lynn Yowell 90 to Todd 
Barbour on Aug. 7 in Duke Chapel. Residence: 
Chapel Hill...Elizabeth Ann Brantley M.F 92 
to Craig Thomas Houghton on June 12. Residence: 
Shippensburg, Pa.... Katherine Luise Derge 92 
to Philip A. Gipe on July 3. Residence: State College, 
Pa....Kevin Gregory Meeks 793 to Jessalyn 
Elizabeth Salter on April 10. Residence: Durham... 
Neil Alan Steiner 94 to Amy Schmetterling on 
Nov. 9, 2003. Residence: New York...Catherine 
Anne Baker 95 to William Reid Pitts 11197 
on July 3. Residence: New York...Catherine 
Starr Nelson 795 to Todd Young on Oct. 16. 


Residence: Vancouver, B.C.,.,.Elizabeth Rachel 
Arenson 196 to John Burns Moriarty Jr. on Sept. 18. 
Residence: Los Angeles... Jill Allison Cramer '96 
to David Jeffrey Kuhn on July 17. Residence: 
Arlington, Va....Henry Samuel Johnson "96, 
M.B.A.’O1 to Alyson Lynn Diamond M.B.A. 
‘02 on Aug. 28. Residence: New York...Louise 
Dysart Metz 6 to Anil Kishin Gehi on Aug. 28 
in Duke Gardens. Residence: New York... Suzanne 
Marie Tett 96 to James Ainsworth on Aug. 14. 
Residence: Houston...John David Inazu B.S.E. 
‘97, |.D. 00 to Caroline Willoughby Young 03 
on June 12. Residence: Sioux Falls, S.D.... Sarah 
Payne Boocock '97 to David Thomas 
Cunningham on June 26. Residence: Boston... 
William Reid Pitts 1197 to Catherine Anne 
Baker 95 on July 3. Residence: New York... 
Shannon Roche '97 to Noah Rosenberg on June 
5. Residence: Ann Arbor, Mich.... Jennifer 
Cloud "98 to William King on July 17. Residence: 
Los Angeles... Jennifer E. Dominguez ‘99 to 
Hani Mohamed El-Wafi 99 on July 24... 
Laurie Karp ‘99 to John Kaufman on Aug. 8. 
Residence: Richmond, Vt. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Katherine 
Yee Bielefeld B.S.E. ‘90 and Matthew Robert 
Bielefeld 90 on Sept. 11. Named Samantha 
Claire...First child and son to Carolyn Claire 
Gerber 90 and Michael Heinrich Maiwald 
A.M. ’90, Ph.D. ’98 on July 26. Named Jakob Paul... 
Third child first daughter to Pamela Jeanne 
Degracia Flores-Fahs 190 and Walter Fahs on 
July 9. Named Ava Corinne... Third child to John 
Allen Jordak Jr. '90 and Nancy Jordak on Jan. 3, 
2004. Named Joseph Patrick...First child and son to 
Ashley Power O’Connor '90 and Lawrence 
O’Connor on Aug. 18. Named Sloane Owen... 
Second child and son to Kelly Ann Finley '91 and 
Albert Pisa on Feb. 10, 2004. Named Owen Bennett 
Pisa...Second and third children, twin daughters, to 
Eric Robert Harnish '9! and Jennifer Dyer 
Harnish 791 on July 7. Named Kali Elizabeth and 
Celia Kathryn...First child and daughter to Lea 
Davis Roark 91, A.M. ’00 and Dawson Roark on 
June 3. Named Ava Madeline...Second child and 
first son to Lisa Toth Simpson ’91, J.D. 94 and 
Alexander Grant Simpson J.D. 93 on April 
24. Named Austin Grant...First child and daughter 
to Michael Weiner ’91 and Sue Moss on May 12. 
Named Sydney Portia...First child and son to Jon 
Robert Brandon "92 and Karen Kaufman on 
April 20. Named Alexander Joseph Brandon... Third 
child and son to Arian Boutwell Hadley '92 and 
Joseph Howe Hadley III 93 on Aug. 3. Named 
Kellen Joseph... Second child and first daughter to 
Julie Mewhort Klein 92, M.A.T. 94 and 
Howard Klein on July 29. Named Natalie Martha... 
Second son to Hollace Shantz Le Lievre 92 
and Mark Le Lievre on May 25. Named Connor 
Michael...First child and daughter to Edward 
Benedict Lumpkin 92 and Erin Lumpkin on 
April 12. Named Sallie Bryan... Third child and sec- 
ond son to Gregg David Schmalz 92 and 
Magda Kornitzer Schmalz '92 on April |. 
Named Tobias Eliezer... Daughter to Eric Andrew 
Stach B.S.E. 92 and Dana C. Adamson on Nov. 2. 
Named Gwenyth Anne...Second child and first 
daughter to Jennifer Douglas Vidas "92 and 
James Patrick Vidas 94 on April 30. Named 
Samantha Marie...First child and daughter to 
Derek W. Edwards "93 and Stephanie P. Edwards 
on July 23. Named Emma Paisley... Second child and 
daughter to Allana Yoelson Egol 93 and 
Matthew M. Egol on Aug. 11. Named Lily Saige... 
Third child and son to Joseph Howe Hadley Ill 
03 and Arian Boutwell Hadley '92 on Aug. 3. 


Named Kellen Joseph...Second child and first son to 


Alexander Grant Simpson J.D. '93 and Lisa 
Toth Simpson "91, J.D. 94 on April 24. Named 
Austin Grant...First child and daughter to Anita 


THE SIREN’S CALL 





Tam Layton "94 and Harold Erick Layton 
Ph.D. 86 on June 9, 2003. Named Laura Wei-Ting... 
Second child and first daughter to Barbara Shatz 
Goldstein 96 and Oliver Marshall Goldstein 
96 on Oct. 31, 2003. Named Eliza Joy...First child 
and daughter to William Anders Hall 93 and 
Joanna Hall on April 10. Named Latham Poulson... 
First child and daughter to Nicole Kenney 93 
and Eric Nicholas Treschuk '94 on Aug. 22. 
Named Harper Susan Treschuk...First child and 
daughter to David Gordan Bundy 194 and 
Katherine Jaudon Richardson 4 on June 4. 
Named Ella Abigail Richardson Bundy...Second 
child and first daughter to Ellen Swennes 
Kennedy "94 and Robert M. Kennedy Jr., on July 13. 
Named Meghan Elizabeth...Second child and first 
daughter to James Patrick Vidas 94 and 
Jennifer Douglas Vidas ’92 on April 30. Named 
Samantha Marie...Second daughter to Gregory 
Joseph Cancilla 95 and Laura Miller 
Cancilla 95 on June 16. Named Leah Elizabeth.. 
First child and son to Uttam Marpadga Reddy 
M.B.A.’96 and Anu Pama Reddy on Aug. 24. 
Named Kayan Neil...First child and son to Anthony 
Joseph Alvarez Ill 96 and Heather Reger 
Alvarez 96 on Aug. 22. Named William Anthony... 
Second child and first daughter to Leroy Anthony 
Ebanks M_B.A. ’96 and Sally Ebanks on July 17. 
Named Natalie Grace...Second child and daughter 
to Evanelos B. Ringas 96 and Elizabeth 
Greene Ringas "98 on Sept. 15. Named Melina 
Efthemia...First child and daughter to Katherine 
Shewey White 6 and Christian Streit White 
M.Div. 98 on May 6. Named Taryn Cooper. 


00s 


Tina Coker Jordan ’00, former law clerk to 
Alabama Supreme Court Justice Jean Brown, has 
joined the office of John S. Andrews as an assistant 
district attorney. She will maintain an office in the 
Butler County Courthouse in Greenville, Ala. 


Lindsay Locke ’02 


s she looked forward 
to her graduation, 
Lindsay Locke fol- 
lowed a well-worn 
path for seniors, juggling interviews 
and offers for entry-level corporate jobs 
that held out the promise of hard work 
and big rewards. 
Somehow, though, the cubicle 
workstations that are often the first 
stop on the path to the corner office 


planning the business, designing the 
bar’s interior, and working with neigh- 
borhood groups and city agencies to 
get a zoning change and construction 
permits. “What | didn’t know, | learned,” 
she says. 

Hard work was nothing new for Locke. 
Growing up in Potomac, Maryland, 
just outside Washington, she worked 
as a child actor and model, earning 
her first pay check at age two. She 


Tiffany Melen Hall '00 is a marketing manager 
for Sotheby’s in New York. 


Hanan Idilbi 01 has been awarded a Public 
Interest Public Service Scholarship by American 
University’s Washington College of Law for her 
ongoing work with human rights, part icularly con- 
cerning refugees. The scholarship grants full tuition 
to American University for three years. 


Jon Gardiner 


Geoffrey Michael Morrison ’02, a Navy licu- 
tenant j.g., departed on a routine scheduled deploy- 
ment in support of Operation Enduring Freedom 
while assigned to the guided-missile destroyer USS 
Hopper, based in Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 


didn’t fit her dream. She turned away 
from the corporate track to work for an 
even more demanding boss—herself. 

Having tended bar her junior and 
senior years, she recognized a gap in 
the Durham scene, she says. “The 
nightlife was not reflective of the peo- 
ple who were here.” 

Impelled by her own frustrations of 
“having nowhere to go,” she set out to 
create an upscale gathering spot for 
after-work drinks, nightcaps, or dancing. 

She found an investor and located 
an early-1900s commercial building 
in Old West Durham—close to East 
Campus. She plunged into seven-day 
workweeks, during which she juggled 


covered her living expenses at Duke 

with summer jobs in a law firm and a 
labor-union office and part-time jobs 

during the school year, waiting tables 
and bartending. 

Once she cleared the initial hurdles 
for the new bar, Locke acted as 
general contractor during six months 
of heavy construction. She oversaw 
the transformation of a building that, 
in other times, had seen duty as a 
soda shop, antique store, grocery 
market, and gas station into an up- 
scale lounge featuring faux marble 
painted floors and a hand-crafted red 
oak bar with a built-in 155-gallon 
fresh-water aquarium. 


Alana M. Beard 04, an award-winning guard for 
the Duke women’s basketball team, plays for the 
Washington Mystics in the WNBA professional 
league. At Duke, she was the all-time leading scorer 
for both men and women. 


MARRIAGES: Marisa Catherine Donnelly 
00 to Julian A. Devlin on June 19. Residence: 
Chicago...Robin Lynn Hutchison '00 to John 
Kenny King ’00 on May 22 in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: Durham...Meredith Adele Johnson 
00 to Gerald Phillip Chavez ’01 on April 17. 
Residence: Dearborn, Mich....Clayton Douglas 
Poppe 101 to Emily Taylor 01 on Aug. 28. 
Residence: Chicago...Erica Lynn Williams 01 
to David Douglas Cummings ’02 on May 15. 
Residence: Atlanta... Trisha Brandetsas '02 to 


The Sirens Lounge opened in 
January 2004, promising “distinctive 
sounds and spirits” and began attract- 
ing loyal patrons with live piano music, 
Eighties Nights, cosmopolitan lounge 
music, and weekend deejay-led dance 
nights. Bartenders stand ready to serve 
drinks ranging from a $3 Bud Light to 
$9 specialty martinis. For celebratory 
occasions, The Sirens carries $150 
bottles of Dom Perignon, and if you're 





in the mood, you can indulge in a 
$15 Cohiba Robusto cigar. 

The Sirens’ success has brought no 
let-up in Locke’s work schedule. The 
bar is open six nights a week, 7 p.m. to 
2 a.m., and running the business soaks 
up many more hours each week. 

But Locke, twenty-four and single, 
thrives on the pace. “I’m extremely pas- 
sionate about what | do,” she says, 
“and there’s no better time to go out 
and do it. I’ve got the energy now.’ 


—Sara Engram 


Engram is a freelance writer in Baltimore. 


any www. sirenslounge.com 
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id on July 24 in Duke Chapel. Residence 
David Douglas Cummings ‘02 to 
Erica Lynn Williams ‘0! on May 15. Residence 
\tlanta...Alyson Lynn Diamond M.B.A. '02 to 
Henry Samuel Johnson 06, M.B.A. '0! on 

\ug. 28. Residence: New York...Anna Rose 
Layton '02 to Bradley Jordan Sharp 02 on 
June 6 in Duke Chapel. Residence: Chicago 
Shawnice L. Sekela \\.3.A.'03 to Andrew J 
Meador on Sept Raleigh...Caroline 
Willoughby Young ‘03 to John David Inazu 
97, ].D.’00 on June 12. Residence: Sioux Falls, 
S.D....Laura Renee Melvin (04 to Christopher 
James Sample B.S.E. '04 on Sept. 25. Residence 


Durham 


Chris Co 


Reston, Va 


1] Re side Nce 


B.S. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Carolyn 
Struthers 00 and Mark Struthers on Aug. 18 
Named Rosalie Reibel Struthers 


Deaths 


Ruby L. Markham Drakeford ||? of Durham, 
on Dee. 28. At 112 years old, she was Duke’s oldest 
surviving graduate and a member of the Half 
Century Club. She is survived by a sister-in-law and 
several nieces and nephews, including Allan B. 


Markham Jr. '62 


Sam H. Adams Jr. °28 of Winston-Salem, 

on Aug. 18, 2003. A veteran of World War II, he 
worked with Watkins Book Store and Bocock-Stroud 
Co. for 54 years. He is survived by his wife, Louise, 


and a sister 


Kathryn Warlick McEntire '28 of Charlotte, 
on July 28, 2003. She had taught at Greensboro 

High School, Guilford College, and UNC-G. She 
was past secretary of the National Office Managers 


Independence Day 2005! 


. 


Ss 


-O—2 


Declare Your Independence! 


alloway Ridge, the Triangle’s newest and most exciting continuing 
care retirement community, will be opening on Independence Day 2005. 
Now, while opportunities are still open, declare your independence 
from housekeeping, maintenance and repairs. Galloway Ridge offers 
area seniors the chance to put away their vacuums, lawn mowers, 
rakes and toolboxes, liberated from the hassles of daily life. And with 
the security and peace of mind of Lifecare, you will have the freedom to 


truly live life. 


Act now to reserve your place, as only a few apartment and villa 
homes remain. Call (888) 763-9600 or visit our Information Center 
and celebrate Independence Day 2005! 





2015 WEATHERSFIELD © PITTSBORO, NC 27312 


(919) 545-2215 © (888) 763-9600 © www.gallowayridge.com 
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Association. She is survived by a daughter and a 
niece, Anne Hillman Luper Schmitt 70. 


William Thomas Vaughan '30 of Durham, on 
Sept. 29, 2003. He managed the East Campus dining 
facilities at Duke for more than 10 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary Hickman Vaughan ’37; 
ason; a daughter, Caroline H. Vaughan "71; a 
brother-in-law, Mareus T. Hickman °43; a grand- 


son; and two great-grandsons. 


Walton W. Smith 731 of Wilson, N.C., on Sept. 
30, 2003. A captain in the Army Air Corps during 
World War II, he later became a licensed contractor 
and succeeded his father in his building and con- 
struction business. He was past president of the 
Wilson Board of Realtors and the Homebuilders 
Associations of Rocky Mount and Wilson. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Geraldine; two daughters; a son; a 
brother; and five grandchildren. 


William Lumsden Bundy ’32 of North 
Wilkesboro, N.C., on Aug. 8, 2003. An Army veter- 
an of World War II, he was founding physician of 
the New River Detox Center, later named the 
Bundy Center. He is survived by a daughter, a sister, 
and two grandchildren. 


Martin Staples Shockley A.M. 32 of Denton, 
Texas, on Aug. 5, 2003. He organized the Ph.D. 
program in American literature at the University 

of Oklahoma and was a professor of English at 
North Texas State University. He published two 
texth« 0ks as well as poetry, fiction, essays, and 
scholarly articles. He is survived by his wife, Eliza; 

a daughter; and a son. 


Susie Webb Thrift 33, M.Ed. 50 of Durham, 
on Aug. 28, 2003. She taught high-school science 
and math in schools throughout eastern North 

Carolina and retired from Northern High School 
after more than 40 years. She is survived by three 


nieces, including Nell Thrift '61. 


Marion Jackson Murray 34 of Richmond, Va., 
on Aug. 17, 2003. She is survived by two daughters, 
including Sherry Billard Engel B.S.N. ’60; six 


grandchildren; and 14 great-grandchildren. 


Richard Jasper Atkinson 735 of Elkin, N.C., 
on Aug. 16, 2003. A major in the Air Corps during 
World War II, he founded Surry Tractor Co., Blue 
Ridge Tractor Co., and Yadkin Tractor Co. He was 
mayor of Elkin for three terms; chairman of the Elkin 
School Board, the Surry County Library Board, and 
the Tri-County United Fund; and president of the 
Kiwanis Club and Cedar Brook Country Club. He is 
survived by three sons, including Richard 
Bernard Atkinson ’68; a sister; and three grand- 
children. 

Paul Preston Baxter '35 of Savannah, on July 
25, 2003. He retired after 30 years as an executive of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. and executive director of Mr. 
G Menswear Retailers of Georgia. He was president 
of Coastal Empire Council-Boy Scouts of America 
and received the Silver Beaver Award. He chaired 
the Savannah and Regional American Red Cross and 
the Mental Health Study Committee of the Social 
Planning Division of United Way. He is survived by 
his wife, Virginia; two sons; five grandchildren; and 
six great-grandchildren. 


John Thomas Greene °35, B.D. 38, A.M. ’40 of 
Durham, on Sept. 24, 2003. He was a pastor of 13 
United Methodist churches, and was director of the 
department of Christian family life education and 
counseling for the U.M.C. Conference board of edu- 
cation. He was a professor in the field of marriage 
counseling and family-life education at Boston 
University and Florida State University, where he 
retired as the director of the marriage- counseling 





service. He received an award in 1980 from the 
Southeastern Council on Family Relations for out- 
standing service. He is survived by two sons, John 
E. Greene 62, M.D. 66 and Harold P. Greene 
65; four grandchildren; and two great-grandsons. 


Janet Ormond Lide ’35 of Winston-Salem, on 
Aug. 3, 2003. She had worked in Duke’s alumni 
office and was the wedding director at Duke Chapel. 
She was a past president of the Forsyth County 
Medical Auxiliary and of United Methodist Women. 
She is survived by two daughters; a son; two sisters; 
three grandchildren; and three preat-grandchildren. 


William G. Crawford 736 of Quincy, Fla., on 
Aug. 15, 2003. He had owned and operated a com- 
mercial real-estate business in Miami until his retire- 
ment, which he spent developing the residential 
community The Farms at Quincy. He is survived by 
two daughters, three grandchildren, and seven great- 
grandchildren. 


Myrcelle Bunn Pranger ’36 of Durham, on 
Aug. 25, 2003. 


Henry Schroder Robinson ’36 of Eastport, 
Maine, on July 4, 2003. An Army veteran of World 
War Il, he taught at the University of Oklahoma. At 
Case Western Reserve University, he was the Harold 
North Fowler Professor of classical studies and field 
director of excavations at Corinth. He directed the 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens for 
10 years. He wrote Volume V in The Agora 
Excavations, Pottery of the Roman Period, Chronology, 
and countless articles. He is survived by his wife, 
Rebecca; two daughters; a son; and three grandchil- 
dren. 


Willetta Cummings Jack A.M. 37 of Lock 
Haven, Pa., on Aug. 27, 2003. She served in the 
Navy during World War I, where she earned the 
American Campaign Medal and the World War II 
Victory Medal. She was an English teacher at 
Renovo High School and Lock Haven University. 


Wilfred H. Thornton 37 of Macon, Ga., on Aug. 
13, 2003. An Army veteran of World War II, he was 
past secretary and past director of the Kiwanis Club 
of Macon and founding member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Rockmart, Ga. He was vice president and treasurer 
of Roy G. Williams Inc. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, including June Thornton MacDonald ’65, 
and two grandchildren. 


Annie Pegram Higgins R.N. ’38, B.S.N. 41 of 
Summerfield, N.C., on July 20, 2003. She taught at 
Birmingham Baptist in Alabama, Payne Whitney in 
New York, and St. Leos Hospital in Greensboro. At 
Moses Cone Hospital, she rose from surgical supervi- 
sor to director of nursing. She is survived by two 
daughters; two sisters; a brother; eight grandchildren; 
and five great-grandchildren. 


Rahn L. Hottenstein ‘38 of Halifax, Pa., on July 
20, 2003. At Duke, he was a member of Lambda Chi 
Alpha fraternity. An Army Medical Corps veteran of 
World War II, he started his own medical practice, 
retiring in 1979. He is survived by his wife, Mary; a 
daughter; a son; five grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Curtis Hallet Jones °38 of Bayford, Va., on July 
13, 2003. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; a son; 
a daughter; a brother; a sister, Maggie Jones 
Erwin ’40; three grandchildren; two step-grandchil- 
dren; and numerous nieces and nephews, including 
Frank Woodson Erwin J.D. 77. 


Frank B. McCann B.S.C_E. 938 of Hilton, N.Y., 
on Aug. 11, 2003. He was a Navy veteran of World 
War II. He is survived by three children and two 
grandchildren. 
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Harwood T. Smith 338 of Durham, on Aug. 15, 
003. He lettered in football at Duke and was a mem 
ber of Sigma Chi fraternity. He continued at Duke as 
graduate assistant football coach until 1941. He then 
worked at American Tobacco Co., where he became 
branch manager. He served for four years on the 
Durham City Council. He is survived by his wife, 
Shirley M. Smith \.A.T. ’72; 


and a sister 


a daughter; a son; 


Rachel Clark Brownlee 73° of Beaufort, 5.C., 
on May 27, 2003. She is survived by a son 


Margaret Wright Ehrhardt °39 of Columbia, 
S.C., on Aug. 24, 2003. She was a librarian at the 
Orangeburg Public School District Library, Richland 
County Public Library, and the University of South 
Carolina’s McKissick Library. She was named one of 
South Carolina’s Ten Library Professionals of the 
Century by the American Library Association. She is 
survived by her husband, Ben; a son; and two grand 
children 


Edward C. Vandenburgh Ill LL.B. '40 of 
Dubuque, Iowa, on Aug. 9, 2003. He received the 
1978 Jefferson Medal for outstanding contributions 
to the field of patent, copyright, and trademark law, 
as well as the 1971 Distinguished Alumnus Citation 
of Merit from John Marshall Law School, where he 
was instructor and adjunct professor. He was author 
of Trademark Law & Procedure and portions of the 
Encyclopedia of Patent Practice and Invention 
Management. He is survived by six children; a broth- 
er; six grandchildren; three great-grandchildren; and 
a niece, Virginia Cecelia Vandenburgh '85. 


Lucile K. Clarke ’41 of Old Lyme, Conn., on 
Sept. 22, 2003. She was a founder and board member 
of Old Lyme Stores. She is survived by her husband, 
Harry; a daughter; two brothers; and two grandchildren. 


Betty Wackerman James "41 of Fairview, 
N.C., on April 4, 2003. She had taught elementary 
and junior high school English and history and was a 
portrait artist. She is survived by her husband, Ernest; 
three children; seven grandchildren; and three great 
grandchildren 


Adriana McCann °4! of Hilton, N.Y., on April 1, 
2003. At Duke, she was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
She had retired as a specialist from the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration. 


C. Arthur McDaniel Jr. '41 of Charlotte, on 
Aug. 4, 2003. An Army veteran of World War II, he 
retired from the N.C, Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation as western district director after 32 
years. He was president of the N.C. chapter of the 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society, the N.C. State 
Employee Association, and the N.C. Rehabilitation 
Counselors Association. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret; two sons; a daughter; and four grandchil- 
dren. 


John N. McClure Jr. °42, M.D. 45 of Suwanee, 
Ga., on Sept. 14, 2003. He was chief of surgery at 

Crawford Long Hospital. He is survived by his wife, 
Ruth N. McClure °41, A.M. 42; a daughter; two 


sons; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


Guy Walter Schlaseman ‘44, M.D. '46 of 
Durham, on Aug. 2, 2003. He had retired from 
Durham Regional Hospital, where he was a radiolo- 
gist. He is survived by his wife, Jane; a son, Guy 
Willis Schlaseman ’79; a daughter; and four 
grandchildren. 


Paul H. Sherman 744, M.D. ’46 of Winter Park, 
Fla., on July 15, 2003. A Navy veteran and surgeon, 
he performed Florida Hospital Orlando’s first open- 
heart surgery in 1968. He is survived by his wife, 
Ann; a daughter; a son, Douglas Paul Sherman 
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THROUGH THESE DOORS: 
100 Years of The Chronicle: The Book 


In conjunction with its centennial celebration, The Chronicle has pub- 
lished THROUGH THESE Doors: 100 Years of The Chronicle, a 
125-page book that examines the history of the Duke community's 


THROUGH THESE DOORS 


newspaper, from its founding in 1905 


The book features more than 100 
front pages from past Chronicles that 
illustrate the papers transformation 
from an all-text weekly to a vibrant 
daily. Also included are essays from 
former editors and others that tell the 


100 
Years of The Chronicle is available 
at Gothic Bookshop in the Bryan 
Center, for $25. Or you can order 
copies and have them shipped by going to 
www.chronicle.duke.edu 


and click on the image of the book cover. Ordered copies are $30, 
which includes postage and handling. 
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'74, M.D. '78; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Lee E. Whitmire Jr. LL.B. '44 of Chippewa 
Township, Pa., on Aug. 12, 2003. A member of the 
bar association for more than 50 years, he was a for- 
mer owner and attorney of Whitmire and Mannix. 
He founded and built the Ham Radio Station of 
Geneva College. He is survived by his wife, Mildred; 
a stepson, and a stepdaughter. 


Clarence Leonidas Anderson M.1). '46 of 
Lakeland, Fla., on July 17, 2003. He worked in 
obstetrics and gynecology for 40 years at Morrell 
Memorial Hospital, where it was estimated that he 
delivered more than 8,000 babies. He is survived by 
his wife, Cicely Laws Anderson B3.S.N. '46; a 
daughter; two sons; a sister; and 11 grandchildren. 


Charles N. Austin '47, M.D. 51 of Abingdon, 
Va., on Aug. 8, 2003. He practiced radiology in 
southwest Virginia for 33 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Mona; two daughters; two stepchildren; and a 
grandson. 


Mary Elizabeth Davis Bayman ‘47 of Warren, 
Ohio, on July 26. At Duke, she was a member of 
Delta Gamma sorority. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Charles Richard Bayman B.S.M.E. ’44, 


and three sons. 


John R. Burgess Jr. M.D. ’47 of Helena, Mont., 
on July 19, 2003. An Army veteran, he established a 
medical group in 1956 and retired in 1984. He was 
president of the Helena Chamber of Commerce and 
the Montana Medical Association, chief of staff at 
St. John’s and St. Peter’s hospitals, and a fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons. He is survived by his 
wife, Donna; a brother; two daughters; two sons; and 
six grandchildren. 


Mary Dimmitt Klamer 47 of Whippany, N.J., 
on Jan. 26, 2003. She is survived by her husband, 
Oscar. 


Carver J. Peacock J.1). 47 of South Pasadena, 
Fla., on Sept. 18, 2003. A Navy veteran of World 
War II, he served on the USS Madison, earning the 
rank of lieutenant commander. He retired as an 
insurance agent for Prudential after 40 years. He was 
past president of the Lions Club and the N.C. 
Underwriters Association and past exalted ruler of 
the Durham Elks Lodge. He is survived by his wife, 
Agnes; a son, Randolph Carver Peacock M.S. 
’75; a daughter; two stepsons; and four grandchildren. 


Anne C. Weir '47 of Tuscon, Ariz., on Aug. 14, 
2003. She was a homemaker, volunteering at her 
church and at school and community activities. She 
is survived by a son, a daughter, and four grandchil- 
dren. 


William Jennings Bryan °48 of Munhall, Pa., 
on Aug. 23, 2003. He established a real- estate busi- 
ness that he expanded over 50 years to include insur- 
ance, mortgages, and rental properties. He is survived 
by a daughter and two brothers. 


Richard Avann Bronson 749 of Lakeland, Fla., 
on Aug. 26, 2003. A Navy veteran of World War II, 
he was appointed as a Polk County judge in 1961 
and, in 1972, became a judge in the 10th Judicial 
Circuit. He is survived by his wife, Rebecca; a son; a 
daughter; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Wanda Hamm McColley R.N. ’49 of Sarasota, 
Fla., on Aug. 28, 2003. She was a homemaker and a 
registered nurse. She is survived by a daughter, three 
sons, two brothers, and 10 grandchildren. 


Hollis Jetton Rogers Ph.D. '49 of Greensboro, 
on July 31, 2003. An Army Air Corps veteran of 
World War II, he worked with the National Science 
Foundation, pioneered science education on public 


television in Greensboro, and founded a school camp 
for elementary students in Guilford County. He is 
survived by his wife, Marjorie; a daughter; two sons; 
and two grandchildren. 


Robert Batcheller Rowley LL.B. '49 of 
Plymouth, Vt., on Sept. 4, 2003. He was an Army 
Air Corps veteran of World War II. 


Doris Charrier Viadimiroff ’49 of Greenville, 
Maine, on Aug. 1, 2003. She taught English and edu- 
cation courses in high schools, for the University of 
Maine system, and at Bowdoin College. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Vladimir; three sons; a daugh- 
ter; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Greer W. Elliott 51 of Blacksburg, Va., on Aug. 
17, 2003. He was an engineer at Hercules Inc. and 
treasurer at the Wesley Foundation. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; two sons; and a granddaughter. 


Ladd Watts Hamrick Jr. House Staff ’51 of 
Concord, N.C., on Sept. 23, 2003. He was a captain 
in the Army Medical Corps, after which he founded 
the Department of Nuclear Medicine at Northeast 
Medical Center, where he was director of nuclear 
medicine until retiring in 1994. He received the 
Distinguished Alumnus Award from Duke Medical 
Center in 1970. He is survived by his wife, Sarah; a 
son, Ladd Watts Hamrick Ill 81, M.B.A.°82; a 
daughter; a brother, Harvey Bly Hamrick 54; 
and seven grandchildren. 


John Hinkle Luzadre M.D. ’51 of Jensen Beach, 
Fla., on July 31, 2003, of leukemia. He was president 
of Drs. Luzadre & Des Robert, a provider of legal and 
health services. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; 
four sons; and a daughter. 


Clare Meidenhan Sutton '5? of Bear, Del., on 
Aug. 28, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma sorority. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Stephen, and two daughters. 


James Christopher Geoghegan 54 of Ponte 
Vedra Beach, Fla., on Sept. 12, 2003. A former fight 
er pilot in the Navy, he retired from IBM in 1988 as 
national director of the public division of marketing 
and sales. He is survived by his wife, Betty; two 
daughters; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Elbert Luther Fisher °55, B.S.M.’57, M.D. 57 
of Panama City, Fla., on Aug. 8, 2003. He served in 
the Navy and Naval Reserve Medical Corps, attain- 
ing the rank of lieutenant commander. He practiced 
obstetrics and gynecology at the University of Miami 
Medical Center, Doctors Hospital, Mercy Hospital, 


Bay Medical Center, and Gulf Coast Medical Center. 


He is survived by his wife, Katrina; four sons; two 
daughters; four grandchildren; and a brother. 


Luetta Navada Booe B.S.N.Ed. '56 of 
Clemmons, N.C., on Aug. 3, 2003. A retired major 
of the Army Nurse Corps, she served in the Middle 
East, World War II, and the Korean War. She was a 
professor of nursing and acting director of nursing at 
Lander College, later becoming professor emeritus of 
nursing at UNC-Wilmington, where she was found- 
ing director of the Hames Walker Associate Degree 
Program in Nursing. 


Ellen Lauer McCracken °56 of Franklin, Ohio, 
on May 25, 2003. She is survived by three sons and a 
daughter. 


Albert Cecil Van Reenen Jr. B.D. ’56 of 
Bluefield, W.Va., on June 23, 2003. A Navy veteran 
of World War II, he worked as a licensed X-ray tech- 
nician before being ordained as a United Methodist 
minister. He worked for 40 years at various churches 
in West Virginia. He is survived by his wife, Rita; 
three sons: a brother; and three grandchildren. 


Nax Mason Joye Jr. 757 of Lake City, Fla., on 
Aug. 28, 2003. He had retired from Koogler and 
Associates in Gainesville, and had worked for U.S. 
Naval Stores and Occidental Chemical Co. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, June; three daughters; two brothers; 
and four grandchildren. 


Stephen Drake Walsh LL.B. °57 of Tallahassee, 
on Aug. 24, 2003. An Army veteran, he was a retired 
attorney. He is survived by his wife, Helen; two sons; 
and two grandchildren. 


Rafael R. Hernandez M.D. 758 of San Juan, 
PR., on Aug. 20. After three years as an undergradu- 
ate, he was accepted into the medical school, where 
he completed a residency in internal medicine and a 
fellowship in cardiology at Duke Medical Center. He 
was director of the cardiac catheterization lab at the 
VA Hospital in Durham for three years before return- 
ing to his native Puerto Rico to practice cardiology. 
He is survived by his wife, Doris; two daughters, 
including Yvonne M. Hernandez ‘80; a son; and 
nine grandchildren. 


W. G. “Bill” Cheney 59 of Elon, N.C., on May 
14, 2003. He worked for Burlington Industries for 41 
years before joining H&R Block. He is survived by 
his wife, Winnie Satterfield Cheney 59; a son; 


two daughters; and a grandson. 


Charles Allen Johnson °59, M.D. ’64 of Sarasota, 
Fla., on June 11. A thoracic surgeon, he was a member 
and past chair of the Sarasota County Public I [ospital’s 
board of directors and a founding member of Doctors 
Hospital. He is survived by his wife, Amanda; two 

5 


sons, including Charles A. Johnson Jr. '82; a 
brother, Robert L. Johnson Jr. 158; and a sister. 


George Kendall Manlove Ph.D. ’60 of 
a) SYRIA 


Stillwater, Maine, on Aug. 22, 2003. An Army veter- 


an of World War II, he earned eight battle stars, three 
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arrowheads, a Purple Heart, a Bronze Star, and the 
Army’s Defense Medal. He later taught in the English 
department at the University of Maine He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Suzanne; a brother; two sons; a 
daughter; and four grandchildren 


Eric Michael Johnson ’63 of Pickens, 5.C., on 
July 15, 2003. He was an Episcopal priest an 1 coun- 
selor in both Nx rth and South Car lina. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters; his father; a sister; and four 
grandchildren 


Douglas E. Matthias °63 of Charlotte, on Aug 
12, 2003. He retired from Haskins and Sells as an 
accountant. He was a deacon and elder of Covenant 
Presbyteri in. ( Yhurch. He is survive 1 by a brother. 


Barbara Dragoon Gossett 64 of Brookings, 
Ore., on July 30, 2003, of cancer. She taught in New 
Jersey, worked at Sea Lan 1, and was program manager 
at Bristol Meyers. She later became a partner in her 
husband's real-estate firm. She is survived by her hus- 
b and, Eldon; two stepchildren; a brother; a sister; an | 


two aunts 





Donald Ray Titus ’64 of Houston, on July 26, 
2003. of cancer. He was an Air Force veteran of the 
Vietnam War. He is survived by his wife, Sue; three 
daughters: his mother; and a grandson. 

A. Fred Turner Il ’67 of Orlando, Fla., on Aug. 
3. 2003. At Duke, he was captain of the tennis team 
An Air Force veteran, he founded Partners in 
Women’s Health and the Osteoporosis Support 
Group of Brevard County He was also a member of 
the staff at Cape Canaveral Hospital and Wuesthoff 
Hospital. He is survived by his wife, Jean; a son; a 
daughter: his father, A. Fred Turner Jr. 733, M.D 
36: and a brother, Erick H. Turner ’75 


Judith E. Badenhoop 69, M.A.T. 72 of Seattle, 


on Aug. 20, 2003. She taught English, film, radio, 
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television, library and computer skills, and compara 
tive religion to high-school and community-college 
students all over the country. She is survived by her 
partner, Kate; and a sister 


Paul C. Pearson ‘69 of Corpus Christi, Texas, on 
July 28, 2003. An Army veteran, he was president 
and partner of the law firm Pearson and Price. He 
chaired the board of directors of South Texas 
Institute for the Arts, the Texas State Aquarium, and 
the board of trustees of the Palmer Drug Abuse 
Program. He is survived by his wife, Beverly 
Comfort Pearson B.S.N. ’69; three sons, includ 
ing Richard T. Pearson ‘07; three daughters, 
including Rachel Leigh Wheeler '95 and 
Kimberly M. Pearson '05; his mother; two sis- 
ters; and six grandchildren. 


Morton C. Teitelbaum M.A.T. 69 of Frisco, 
N.C., on Aug. 23, 2003. He taught in Connecticut 
and Florida before coming to Sanderson High School 
in Raleigh, where he taught American history and 


Law and Justice, a program that he pioneered. 


Burton W. Rice °70 of Brentwood, Tenn., on Aug. 


2, 2003, of lung cancer. He was a securities analyst 


with Merrill Lynch & Co. and J.C. Bradford & Co. 
before joining Corporate Communications Inc., 
where he was executive vice president and a princi- 
pal. He was president of the Nashville Society of 
Security Analysts. He is survived by his wife, Judith; 
a son; a daughter; and two grandsons. 


Barbara Jo Moore "72 of Phoenix, on June 6, 
2003. She is survived by her mother, a brother, and 
an aunt. 


Robyn Moore Campbell Jr. Ph.D. 74 of 
Indianapolis, on July 31, 2003. He had been an offi- 
cer in the Navy, serving from 1957 to 1982. He was 
chancellor of National University in northern 
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California. He is survived by his wife, Ann; two sons; 
three daughters; and four grandchildren. 


Katherine Anne “Kae” Enright 3.11.5. '76, 
M.D. ’85 of Chapel Hill, on Aug. 12, 2003. She was a 
psychiatrist in private practice and on the staff at 
Duke Medical Center. A 1971 graduate of Kansas 
University, she was a staff member for Sen. Stuart 
Symington and a certified physician’s assistant before 
earning her medical degree. She is survived by a son; 
her mother; four sisters; a brother; an uncle, and an 
aunt. 


Elizabeth Woodbrook Schuck '76 of Tampa, 
Fla., on July 21, 2003. While at Duke, she was a 
member of the Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority. She is 
survived by two daughters. 


Eric Norman Johnson ’84 of Truckee, Calif., on 
Aug. 22, 2003. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and graduated summa cum laude. He mentored a 
high-se hool student for whom his family has set up a 
scholarship fund. 


Mark Daniel Moseley B.S.C.E. ’86 of Glen 
Ellyn, Ill., on Aug. 22, 2003. He was a structural 
engineer at Hanson Engineers Inc. After earning an 
M.B.A, he was a litigation consultant and a certified 
forensic analyst. He is survived by his wife, 
Catherine Pliaskos Moseley B.S.C-_E. ’86; two 
sons; his parents; two brothers; and a grandmother. 


Jon S. Price M.B.A. ’86 of Scottsdale, Ariz., on 
May 3, 2003, during open-heart surgery. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Anita, and three daughters. 


Steven Ray Midgett 87 of Brooklyn, on Dec. 
22, of a heart attack. He worked for CitiBank of New 
York. He began his career as a publishing executive 
and business administrator with Baseball America 
magazine and, later, helped establish the now inde- 
pendent New York University Press. He later served 
as an administrator for Douglas Elliman of New York 
City. He is survived by his partner, Jon Scher ’84; 
his parents; a brother; and his maternal grandparents. 


Duke Hospital CEO Robinson 

Physician Roscoe R. “Ike” Robinson, former associate 
vice president and chief executive officer at Duke 
Hospital, died August 9 in Nashville, Tennessee. He 
was 74. 

Robinson earned his M.D. at the University of 
Oklahoma in 1954 before coming to Duke for a resi- 
dency in internal medicine. He was a research fellow 
at Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center before 
returning to Duke as director of the nephrology divi- 
sion, the Florence McAllister Professor of medicine, 
and associate vice president for health affairs. He 
served as a trustee and chair of the board of the Duke 
University Health System. 

In 1981, he left to head Vanderbilt University’s 
medical center as chief executive and academic offi- 
cer. In 1997, he was named vice chancellor for health 
affairs emeritus. 

He is survived by his wife, Ann; two daughters, 
including Susan Robinson Solberg "75; a sister; 
and two grandchildren. 


Trustee Emeritus Postma 

Herman Postma ’55, a former director of Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory and a Duke trustee emeritus, 
died November 7 while on vacation in Hawaii. He 
was 71. 

Born in Wilmington, North Carolina, he graduat- 
ed from Duke as valedictorian and earned his Ph.D. 
in physics in 1959 at Harvard University. He then 
joined Oak Ridge National Laboratory, eventually 
heading its thermonuclear division until being 
named director of ORNL in 1974. He was later sen- 
ior vice president at Martin Marietta, which operated 
the laboratories for the U.S. Department of Energy. 
He retired in 1991. 


In 1984, Postma was appointed to the Tennessee 
Higher Education Commission. From 1989 to 1999, 
he was a member of Duke's board of trustees, serving 
as vice chair of the academic affairs committee, vice 
chair of the business and finance committee, and 
chair of the honorary degree committee. 

Active in the economic development of Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, he was president of the chamber of 
commerce and chaired the board of Oak Ridge 
Hospital. In 1985, he led a group of young business 
people on a five-week Rotary International trip 
through South Africa. 

Postma suffered from a rare form of muscular dys- 
trophy for the last eight years of his life. He used the 
Internet to research the disease and share informa- 
tion with his doctors. He was one of the first people 
in the U.S. to purchase a Segway, a personal mobility 
device, and he delighted in teaching people how to 
ride the two-wheeled vehicle. On his way to testify 
before a U.S. Senate committee on national labora- 
tory reform last year, he attracted a growing crowd of 
Senate staffers as he traveled on his Segway through 
the hallways of the Hart Senate Building. 

He is survived by his wife, Patricia Dunigan 
Postma ’60; his mother; a son, Peter Postma 
84; a daughter, Pamela Postma Khinda 85; 
and two grandsons. 


Public Policy Professor Stubbing 

Richard A. Stubbing, a national-security expert and 
public policy studies professor at Duke, died 
November 11 from cancer. He was 74. 

Stubbing, a professor of the practice emeritus, 
taught courses in U.S. national security and public 
budgeting. He had started a regional chapter of 
Handicapped Encounter Christ, which holds twice- 
yearly retreats at a handicapped-accessible camp in 
Smithfield owned by the Catholic Diocese of 
Raleigh. In 1998, Stubbing was honored with Duke’s 
Humanitarian Service Award. 

Before joining the Terry Sanford Institute of 
Public Policy in 1982, he worked for nearly twenty 
years in the U.S. Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB), serving as OMB representative on the major 
defense policy and strategy studies of the Nixon, 
Ford, and Carter administrations. 

From 1962 to 1981, Stubbing worked at OMB on 
defense and intelligence budgets. From 1974 to 1981, 
he served as the deputy chief of the National Security 
Division. He led efforts to improve defense-purchas- 
ing practices, became the expert on contracting for 
new weapons and equipment, and chaired a 1975 
working group to impose tighter controls on the CIA. 

His publications include the 1986 book The 
Defense Game: An Insider Explores the Astonishing 
Realities of America’s Defense Establishment, which 
describes the workings of the defense establishment 
and assesses the performance of five secretaries of 
defense. In 1999, together with Duke’s engineering 
school, Stubbing conducted a three-day conference 
on land mine policy, mine removal, and the 1997 
Ottawa Treaty. 

Stubbing earned an M.B.A. from Harvard Business 
School in 1954 and a bachelor of arts degree from 
the University of Notre Dame in 1952. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Patricia; four children; and eleven 
grandchildren. 


Cancer Center Director Shingleton 
William Warner Shingleton, a distinguished surgeon 
and the founding director of the Duke Comprehensive 
Cancer Center, died in Chapel Hill on January 2. He 
was 88. 

Shingleton was instrumental in developing and 
expanding the burgeoning cancer center at Duke into 
a nationally recognized program. He was one of the 
signers of the 1971 National Cancer Act, legislation 
passed by Congress that appropriated federal funds to 


build fifteen cancer centers nationwide. The Duke in Wilson, North Carolina, where he graduated drugs into a hepatic artery, which required patients 


Comprehensive Cancer Center was one of these orig- | summa cum laude in 1939. In 1982, the school to be hospitalized for two weeks. He was also 
inal centers. The first building was constructed with a awarded him an honorary doctorate. involved in some of the early studies on the effects 
$5.6-million grant from the National Cancer Insti- He then enrolled at Wake Forest University’s of combining surgery and drug treatments against 
tute in 1972. By 1977, the center had achieved the Bowman Gray School of Medicine and graduated cancer. 
highest national standing when the National Cancer __ with its first medical school class in 1943. Following Shingleton was a strong proponent of outreach 
Advisory Board rated it first among the nation’s com- an internship at Duke, Shingleton spent two years and education as a means of cancer prevention. Over 
prehensive cancer centers, ahead of Memorial Sloan on active duty as an Army captain in Italy. He the course of his career, he published more than 
Kettering and Sidney (now Dana-Farber Cancer returned to Duke in 1948 as an instructor in surgery eighty-five articles in professional journals, three 
Institute), the Mayo Clinic, and Yale. and to conduct his surgical residency. He became book chapters, and a book. 
Under Shingleton, Duke’s center saw tremendous an associate professor of surgery in 1951, chief of gen- He is survived by his wife, Jane Bruce 
growth, from fifty physicians and scientists to more eral surgery in 1964, and director of the cancer center Shingleton ’48; two sons, William Bruce 
than 200, as well as dramatic expansion in clinical in 1971. Shingleton House Staff ’86 and Arthur Bradley 
and laboratory space and in research accomplishments. One of Shingleton’s research papers was widely Shingleton J.D. ’82; three daughters; and 13 
In 1987, he stepped down from the directorship. credited with changing the way drugs were delivered srandchildren, including Julia Catherine 
Shingleton attended the University of North for metastatic tumors to the liver. He demonstrated Branch ’06 and Julian Bradford Branch ’06. 
Carolina for three years, then finished his final year that injecting drugs intravenously was just as effective A memorial service was held for him in Duke 
of undergraduate work at Atlantic Christian College —and far simpler for the patient—than administering Chapel in January. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 
SNOWSHOE MOUNTAIN, WV: Mountain 


Crest #38 studio condo. Sleeps 4. All amenities. 
Short walk to the slopes. Call Old Spruce Realty 
at Snowshoe at (888) 577-7823. 


PARIS, SW FRANCE, PROVENCE: 
Comfortable apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR@earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


LONDON: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


PARIS: ELEGANT LEFT BANK APART- 
MENT. Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, 
Louvre, and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air 
market. (609) 924-7520. gam1@comceast.net 


FRANCE: PROVENCAL FARMHOUSE. 
Stunning ancestral home. Magnificent mountain 
views. Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely 


antiques, gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and 
baths. (609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net 


EDISTO ISLAND, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813, 
jetas}@comeast.net 


WHITEFISH, MT: Big Mountain Resort, Unit 
112, Morning Eagle, two bedroom, slopeside 
luxury condo. Brand new and fully furnished. 

Near Glacier National Park and historic town 

of Whitefish. True ski-in/ski-out. “Pure Montana” 
superb skiing and outdoor activities. Contact: 
glaciervillage@aol.com for booking dates 

and information. 





Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813, 


jetas)@comeast.net 


ASHE COUNTY, NC: Cozy private log cabin on 
New River. Hot tub. $775/week. (919) 542-5573. 


meherman@mindspring.com 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone 
manor in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, 
pool, vineyards. Alternative to Provence. 


Good value. (609) 924-4332, jcuad@aol.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters)/3B, 
soundfront $3, 100/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,000/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144 


FOR SALE 





Mountain Homesites 
In Conservation Communities 


www.creston-ne.com 
www.threecreeks.com 


Visit us on the Web 
if you are seeking to relocate 
or find a weekend retreat in the 
mountains near Asheville, N.C. 


SCOTTLAND ESTATES 
Build your new home in Scottland Estates, 
offering beautiful 5-, 10-, and 20-acre lots in a 
restricted community of rolling hills, ponds, 
pastures, bridle paths, and woodlands. 


Bring your horses, build your barn, fence your 
pasture, or just enjoy the privacy of the country. 
Restrictions allow horses—there’s even an 
equestrian center—and homes at a minimum 2,000 
square feet. Lots range from $59,975 to $129,975. 


Located in western Orange County, only 25 miles 
from Duke, 13 miles west of Chapel Hill, 
convenient to RTP and the Triad. 


John M. Jordan ’58 
www.jordanproperties.com 
Saxapahaw, NC 27340 
e-mail: john@jordanproperties.com 
(336) 376-3122 (336) 214-3650 (cell) 


MISCELLANEOUS 





EXECUTIVE COACHING FOR LAWYERS 
Personalized coaching to help high-achieving 
attorneys improve job satisfaction and success. 

Certified coach — Experienced attorney 
Nationwide practice. 

ACUITY LEGAL CONSULTING 
Deborah J. Katz, Esq. 
www.acuitylegal.com 

(202) 320-8535 


Gay Graduates & Faculty 

Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, 
UVA, Stanford, and a few others. Private and 
affordable. www.gaygrads.com. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


GET IN TOUCH WITH 70,000+ potential buyers, 


renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


RATES: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee 
applies to special typeface treatment (bold, larger 
font size, etc.) or adding an electronically submit- 
ted logo or art. 


REQUIREMENTS: All copy must be printed or 
typed if mailed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which 
ad should appear. 


ALL ADS MUST BE PREPAID: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, 
Box 90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. 


We accept VISA, MASTERCARD, and 
AMERICAN EXPRESS. No phone orders, 
except FAX orders with credit card numbers and 
expiration date: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 


DEADLINES: January-February issue: October 7, 
mails in late December; March-April issue: 
December 7, mails in late February; May-June 
issue: February 7, mails in late April; July-August 
issue, April 7, mails in late June; September- 
October issue: June 7, mails in late August; 
November-December issue, August 7, mails in 
late October. 

Please specify issues in which ad should appear. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Lost in Transition 


By BOB WILSON 
oming off New Year’s weekend, the 
350 employees of Durham’s daily 
newspaper, The Herald-Sun, who 
went to work as usual on January 3 
knew the paper would be sold that day to 
Paxton Media Group LLC, a Kentucky- 
based chain. But what happened almost 
before the ink dried was anything but usual 
in American journalism: Paxton represen- 
tatives who had met Herald-Sun employees 
in December with smiles and handshakes 
now turned into grim Terminators as they 
began cutting eighty-one jobs, seventeen of 
them in the newsroom. Those who lost 
their jobs, including a fifty-year employee, 
had mere minutes to gather their personal 
items before being escorted to the door. 

By the end of the day, Paxton had a “de- 
contented” Herald-Sun, one rife with distrust 
on both sides. The job cuts would go on 
until the following Friday, eventually claim- 
ing the paper’s prize-winning editorial car- 
toonist. The vehemence of what happened 
at The Herald-Sun rippled through the Dur- 
ham community and into the newspaper 
industry. The drastic cuts were necessary, Pax- 
ton spokesmen said, to make The Herald- 
Sun “viable.” 

In most corporate takeovers of indepen- 
dent newspapers, the incumbent staff— 
publisher, editor, and others in manage- 
ment 





can expect a probationary period 
with the new organization. Changes come 
incrementally, not as a pre-emptive strike. 

Yet, by whatever means a newspaper loses 
its independence, its entrance into the fold 
of chain journalism imposes fundamental, 
irreversible changes. Its corporate master 
may be half a continent away, as in the case 
of Paxton Media Group. The new owners 
have no ties to the local community and, in 
most cases, few incentives to create them. 
The chain’s goal is maximum profit, not 
maximum quality. 

Lost in transition is the vital duality of 
American newspapers: They are both a 
business and an institution. The business be- 
longs to the corporation, but the institution 
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belongs to the readers—or should. This 
feeling of violation by a faceless entity fed 
outcries of concern in Durham that lasted 
for weeks. Many longtime Herald-Sun readers 
feared that Paxton’s announcement that 
the paper would henceforth concentrate on 
local news was the first step in reducing a 
full-spectrum, award-winning newspaper to 
an outlet for fluff-and-puff journalism. 

Corporate journalism was unknown to the 
Founders when they crafted the most im- 
portant guarantee of free speech in history, 
the First Amendment. Although some, such 
as Thomas Jefferson, suffered unfairly at the 
hands of a partisan independent press, the 
Founders looked beyond such petty sniping 
to the importance of unfettered speech in 
the political, economic, and social progress 
of the new republic. The press was to be the 
people’s surrogate, the sentinel of govern- 
ment. In the nineteenth century, crusading 
editors added a corollary: “Comfort the af- 
flicted and afflict the comfortable.” 

Size offers no immunity for an indepen- 
dent newspaper. In 2000, the parent com- 
pany of the Chicago Tribune bought the Los 
Angeles Times for $8 billion. About the same 
time, The New York Times acquired The Bos- 
ton Globe. Gannett bought The Des Moines 
Register (then edited by Geneva Overholser, 
sister of former Duke President Nan Keo- 
hane). For many large independents, it was 
the era of the Great Consolidation. 

In rare cases, corporate ownership im- 
proves a newspaper. Raleigh’s News € Ob- 
server, bought in 1995 by California-based 
McClatchy Newspapers, has become North 
Carolina’s pre-eminent daily. McClatchy 
regards quality and profitability as comple- 
mentary, not exclusive. The result is a stable 
of twelve mid-size newspapers that consis- 
tently rank among the nation’s best. 

As a rule, U.S. newspaper chains seek 
properties in cities where competition is low 
or, preferably, nonexistent. Paxton’s entry 
into the Triangle market breaks that rule. 
Consequently, Durham readers now have 
more choice than before January 3: They 
can spend their 50 cents on a shrinking 
Herald-Sun or on a growing News & Ob- 
server. 

In this respect, Durham’s newspaper readers 





are more fortunate than their counterparts 
in other North Carolina cities. Over the 
past twenty years, corporate takeovers of 
the state’s major independent dailies—only 
The Fayetteville Observer remains in family 
ownership—have reduced such bulwarks of 
quality journalism as the Winston-Salem 
Journal and Greensboro’s News & Record to 
shadows of their former greatness. Even The 
Charlotte Observer, a crown jewel in the 
Knight-Ridder newspaper empire, no longer 
bestrides the Carolinas as it did for decades. 

There is a curious paradox in this decline 
of newspapers, for more than 200 years 
America’s broadband, random-access medi- 
um. On the whole, the nation’s 1,457 dai- 
lies (of which about 324 are still indepen- 
dent) remain immensely profitable, even 
though net circulation has been falling in 
response to changing demographics for fif- 
teen years. The major chains’ average pre- 
tax profit in 2002 was 19 percent, much 
higher than most other businesses. Some 
chains earn pre-tax profits of 30 percent or 
more. 

What’s behind the paradox? Display and 
classified ads. No daily newspaper makes 
money on rack sales and subscriptions. But 
no other medium, not even television, can 
provide advertisers such a convenient one- 
stop venue for a certified audience. 

This much, however, is clear: Good news- 
papers, those that take their quasi-public 
role seriously while giving their readers di- 
versified content, are much better candi- 
dates for survival than those that take the 
advertising dollars and run. Speaking through 
Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain said, “the news- 
papers fetches you the troubles of everybody 
all over the world.” And so the best of them 
do, 365 times a year. In the interest of an 
informed citizenry and open government, 
we need them as 
never before. 





Wilson A.M. ’88 
was editor of the 
editorial pages at 
The Herald-Sun 
from 1991 to 2005. 
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William K.Quick has had a distinguished 
career as a Methodist minister — 

in parish ministry in North Carolina, 
as a leader of the World Methodist 
Council, a delegate to the church’s 
General Conference, and pastor of 
Metropolitan United Methodist Church 
in Detroit for 25 years. He served 
on the board of Duke Divinity School, 
where he now teaches. Named for 
him are a professorship, a scholarship, 
and most recently the school’s new 
north entry (where he and Quick 
Scholar Jennifer Krill are pictured). 


Access to education is important to 
Bill Quick: He could not afford to 

elit lato Mm DIU) <- Mer Mel MUlile(-1elcole[t[o](- Wm ol} 
earned his master’s degree at Duke 
Divinity School in 1958, when The Duke 
Endowment funded most of his education. 
He wants to make a Duke Divinity 
Tol erel ela Melirelcele]o)(-Mrolm UU e-MsiUe (Te 


“| could never repay Duke for all it has 


- meant to me,” he says. “Those who were 


privileged owe so much to Duke—the 
only way we can pay our debt to the 
past is to put the future in debt to us.” 
olan 1 MC Uo atte mul-toliMulel aire) 
significant planned gifts that will provide 
scholarships for Duke students to come. 


There are many ways to invest in 
Duke’s future through a life income gift, 
bequest, or other tax wise gift plan. 
To explore them, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90606 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 
Web _ giftplanning.duke.edu 
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The Warriors by Robert J. Bliwise 28 


Themes of patriotism, duty, leadership, and the strong bonds formed within the unit 
are echoed by Duke graduates and graduate students who have served in Iraq 


Lives, Wallet-Sized by Patrick Adams 38 


A documentary photography project inspired an entrepreneurial effort by two alumni 
to capture, for the fun of it, faces on campus 


Deep in the Heart of Memory by Dennis Meredith 42 
Neuroscientists are discovering how a small chunk of circuitry in the brain indelibly 
imprints our most emotionally charged recollections 


Talking ‘bout My Generation by Sally Hicks 48 
The baby-boom generation has taken on an almost mythical quality. But a new study 

finds that boomers are a diverse group of people whose experiences differ not only from 

those of previous generations, but also from one another 
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connecting aging and emotional health, designing for toy companies 


Under the Gargoyle : 72 


Looking to literature in mastering the lessons of Vietnam 


raq is not Vietnam, and today’s 

college generation is not the Vietnam- 

era generation of war protesters. 

(Of course, there’s no Vietnam-era 
draft threatening to sweep them up.) 
This spring’s most memorable student 
protest concentrated on workers’ rights, 
not right and wrong decisions in foreign 
policy. 

For students in ROTC, the war is 
immediate, its importance beyond ques- 
tion. Whenever they walk intoa ROTC 
classroom, they pass a bulletin board with 
letters, e-mail messages, and photographs 
from the front contributed by former 
cadets turned professional soldiers. For 
many students in a history seminar on 
leadership in America, the war is distant, 
from their thinking and their priorities. 
Inured to violence in our culture, over- 
whelmed by a media focus on pseudo- 
news, and unimpressed by hollow-sound- 
ing calls for national sacrifice, they’re 
hardly fixating on Iraq; they’re hardly 
thinking about it at all. 

The war powerfully came home to cam- 
pus in late October, with the death of 
Matt Lynch ’01. Lynch, who joined the 
Marines shortly after graduating, was 
killed in Iraq during his third combat 
tour. He had attended Duke on a swim- 
ming scholarship, turning in impressive 
performances in individual meets and 
conference championships. He also 
played baseball and, for a time, dreamed 
of joining a professional team. Among his 
fellow students, he was known as a hard 
worker and a loyal friend. “He was kind of 
the perfect kid,” said Duke swim coach 
Bob Thompson. “I’m sure he was a damn 
good Marine.” 

Sparked by the efforts of one of Lynch’s 
friends, Daniel Nunn ’01, Duke has set up 
the First Lieutenant Matthew D. Lynch 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. It may be 
that a future scholarship winner will draw 
inspiration from the life of Lynch and 
from the examples of others profiled in 
the cover story, veterans of an ambiguous 
war who are unambiguously driven by a 
sense of duty. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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“Tt’s not Mars or Venus. It’s 

Mars or Venus, Pluto, Jupiter, 
and who knows what other 

planets.” 


—Huntington Willard, director 
of the Institute for Genome 
Sciences & Policy and co- 
author of a study showing 
that, genetically, women are 
more complex than men, in 
The New York Times 


“The most disturbing feature 
about the Terri Schiavo 
case is the intrusion of polit- 
ical forces into the process 
of family decision making 

at the most vulnerable of 
times in the life of a family 
and person.” 


—Richard Payne, director of 
the Institute on Care at the End 
of Life at the Divinity School, in 

The Seattle Times 


“What I’m hearing from stu- 
dents is, they’ve discovered 
that they can fill what used 
to be dead time — like riding 
the bus to the dormitory 





with actual learning. In the 
past, students thought that 
class begins when you walk 
in the door, and when you 

walk out, it’s the end.” 


—Richard Lucic, associate pro- 
fessor of computer science, on 
the educational value of iPods, 
in The Chronicle of Higher 
Education 


“Nobody uses them for aca- 
demic purposes.” 


—First-year student Laura 
Robinson, on the experimental 
program through which all 
freshmen received free iPods, 
in The Chronicle 


“Every constitution written 
since the end of World War 
II includes a provision that 
men and women are citizens 
of equal stature. Ours does 
not. | have three grand- 
daughters. I’d like them to 


be able to take out their 
Constitution and say, ‘Here 
is a basic premise of our sys- 
tem, that men and women 
are persons of equal citizen- 
ship stature.’ ” 


—U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg, on 

the importance of an equal 
rights amendment, speaking 
at the law school 


“I think that this case really 
does present the question of 
whether the government can 
put a profoundly religious 
message at the center of the 
government.” 


—Law professor Erwin Chem- 
erinsky, who is representing 
Thomas Van Orden before 

the Supreme Court in 
challenging the placement of 

a monument of the Ten 
Commandments on the grounds 
of the Texas Capitol in Austin, 

in The Chronicle 


“This disproves the theory 

that man evolved from 

primates. Cause this really 

shows man hasn’t evolved 

at all. We’re still primates.” 
—Tonight Show host Jay Leno, 
on research by Duke scientists 

showing that male monkeys 


will give up treats to see pic- 
tures of female monkeys 


“Half the students who 
come here are pre-law and 
pre-med. And they stick to 
that till the last minute.” 


—Racquel Williams, assistant 
director of alumni career devel- 
opment, to an alumni group 


“Their greatest threat is as a 
nuclear arms salesman. Our 
fear is they'll distribute their 
capability to other countries, 
possibly even to terrorists.” 


—Political science professor 
Peter Feaver, on North 
Korea’s possession of nuclear 
weapons, in a TV interview on 
Fox News’ The Big Show with 
John Gibson 








“Our rulers like war. They act 
as if they are in a bad movie 


and people who are shot in 
war aren’t really dead. But 
they really are dead, and that 
comes across in this play.” 
—Gore Vidal, on his new Civil 
War drama On the March to the 
Sea, performed in Reynolds 


Theater in late February, in 
The Chronicle 


“Duke has a work-hard, play- 
hard culture. I think he de- 
picted the play-hard part well. 
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But he didn’t represent the 
work-hard part, and he didn’t 
depict the in betweens.” 
—Senior Liz Reaves, reacting 
to the novel / Am Charlotte 
Simmons by Tom Wolfe, who 


claims it is not based on Duke, 
in the Chicago Tribune 


“Four years without my 
mother has made me an 
utter slob.” 


—Senior Avery Capone, on his 
reasons for attending a work- 
shop on dining etiquette during 
Duke’s annual Career Week 


“Pm arguing that this kind 
of thinking is not marginal. 
This kind of thinking is 
fundamental to the way we 
live our lives.” 
—New Yorker columnist 
Malcolm Gladwell, on snap 
judgments and first impres- 
sions, during a reading of his 
new book, Blink: The Power 
of Thinking Without Thinking, 


at the Sanford Institute of 
Public Policy 


“For us, sex was the Super 
Bowl of relationships. For 


many of today’s youngsters, 
it’s just a pickup game.” 


—William J. Raspberry, Knight 
Professor of the practice of 
communication and journalism, 
on the college “hook-up” cul- 
ture, in The Washington Post 


“Slavery is ground zero for 
race relations in America.” 


—History professor Peter 
Wood, one of the scholars 
interviewed on the PBS docu- 
mentary Slavery and the 
Making of America, produced 
by Duke master’s candidate 
Dante James, on MSNBC 





Songs sung blue: Vocalist 
Bobby McFerrin accompanies 
students performing in Clay 


Taliaferro’s dance class 


May-June 2005 
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Please limit letters 
to 300 words 

and include your 
full name, address, 
and class year 

or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Fax: 

(919) 681-1659; 
e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 





Paper Debate 


I’m a bit mystified why an 
ownership change at Dur- 
ham’s newspaper would be 
something to be addressed in 
Duke Magazine [“Gargoyle,” 
March-April 2005], but, 
granting that’s reasonable, 
I’m truly unable to compre- 
hend why it would be 
addressed solely in an unre- 
butted opinion column. 

First, let me note an im- 
portant point: The previous 
management of The Herald- 
Sun had actually been losing 
money—an unusual feat in 
modern American daily 
newspaper publishing. De- 
spite the eyebrows-arched 
quotes around the word 
“viable,” that was exactly 
the challenge we faced—to 
restore financial viability to 
a newspaper. The paper’s fi- 
nancial problems were real 
—and, | can only surmise, 
were a reason the previous 
owners chose to sell the 
paper. It takes two parties to 
change ownership of a news- 
paper—and the family that is 
selling makes the first move. 

We’ve committed money 
to make long-needed press 
repairs, to replace aging 
computer equipment that 
couldn’t run necessary up-to- 
date software, and, perhaps 
most important for our em- 
ployees, to make up a serious 
shortfall in the company’s 
pension fund. 

It’s curious that Bob Wil- 
son would raise the specter 
of new owners with “no ties 
to the local community and 
... few incentives to create 
them.” The new publisher is 
a Durham native; I’m a Duke 
graduate who grew up in 
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North Carolina and spent 
much of my professional life 
in this state. We’re both be- 
coming active in civic affairs. 

Job cuts were regrettable, 
as they always are. Any new 
owner would almost surely 
have had to take similar 
steps. We’ve received some 
criticism for the abrupt ter- 
minations that mostly (but 
not completely) involved 
top managers on the first 
day. Our lawyers advised us 
that was the best way to 
handle the situation; in this 
day of tightly woven com- 
puter networks, it would 
have taken only one angry 
act to destroy critical files or 
undercut the computer sys- 
tem—and put at risk the jobs 
of the loyal employees re- 
maining behind. In our staff 
reductions, many of which 
in the newsroom were made 
after careful consultation 
with top newsroom mana- 
gers, our goal was to spare as 
much as possible positions 
that went out and reported 
and wrote news. We were 
fairly successful. 

Since January 3, we’ve ag- 
gressively increased our em- 
phasis on local news. We 
believe that in these days of 
around-the-clock cable 
news channels and hun- 
dreds of Internet news sites, 
the unique value we bring 
readers is coverage of our 
city and region. We bring 
our readers more local news, 
seven days a week, than any 
other medium. 

We’re striving to be more 
inclusive of Durham’s many 
communities, to be accessi- 
ble, and to be civil. We’ve 
received more than enough 
positive feedback to reassure 





me that our readers don’t 
see this as “fluff-and-puff 
journalism.” 

Finally, while we’ve 
conscientiously avoided 
discussing any individual 
situations, it’s a matter of 
record that editorial page 
editor Wilson was one of 
the employees who was let 
go in early January. There 
was, curiously, no mention 
of that fact in his “Under 
the Gargoyle” column. 
Perhaps that wouldn’t influ- 
ence his analysis of the 
ownership change; I'll let 
you be the judge of that. 


Robert H. Ashley ’70 
Editor, The Herald-Sun 


Bob Wilson’s article is ex- 
tremely disturbing. The 
trend has been noticeable 
for some time, but the crass- 
ness of this particular take- 
over is inexcusable. I did 
some work for the Herald 
many years ago, submitting 
photographs of local events, 
accidents, fires, etc. | expect 
that the “new breed” has 
little interest in a house fire 
in Lowe’s Grove or a trac- 
tor-trailer crashing into a 
building at UNC. 

There is a remedy: a new 
independent newspaper 
staffed by real journalists. 

It will take a lot of financial 
backing and an “angel” will- 
ing to let the professionals 
run the show. Duke has a lot 
of wealthy graduates who 
just might start such a trend. 
Someone could work with 
the journalism school at 
UNC (!) and people like 
Wilson to gather a staff and 
get it started. There are still 
a lot of small independent 


weeklies and tri-weeklies 
where production equip- 
ment might be leased. 
Surely, there are enough 
newspaper addicts who 
would support such a ven- 
ture. Local advertising, local 
readership, and real news 
could trump Gannett and 
Murdoch. It would take time 
and effort to get back to the 
old Herald or Greensboro 
News or Winston-Salem 
Journal, but a lot of us wish 
someone would try. 


Dave Mathewes Ph.D. ’63 
Canton, North Carolina 


Critiques 





We conservative Christian 
Duke graduates are fortu- 
nate that we have Professor 
Stanley Hauerwas and Duke 
Magazine to tell us how 
ignorant and stupid we real- 
ly are. Before | read his re- 
view of the Pinsky book on 
Disney in the March-April 
2005 issue, I never dreamt I 
was so dumb. 


Winfield H. Rose A.M. ’70, 
Baw), “7/3) 
Murray, Kentucky 


On the right side of your Web 
page [January-February 
2005], you have 1) Dr. 
Brodhead extolling freedom 
of speech, which I applaud; 
2) Barney Frank extolling 
gay and lesbianism, which is 
compatible with 1; 3) a slur 
at Attorney General John 
Ashcroft. Am I to conclude 
that Barney Frank is a wor- 
thy example and John 
Ashcroft unworthy? Does 
Ashcroft have no redeeming 
value? Why is he never 
quoted in a positive con- 
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text? Do you expect Duke 
graduates to believe that 
there is not a large body of 
his service that has been 
beneficial to the USA? 1 
would not belabor this were 
it not a typical example of 
your editorial philosophy. 


William E. Dillard Jr. 48 
Auburn, Alabama 


Sleep Endowed 





Thanks for the great article 
on the sleep-deprived state 
of Duke [“Sleepless in South- 
gate,” January-February 
2005]. However, there are 
some Duke students who do 
get enough sleep, and that 
side was left out of the ar- 
ticle. I’m living proof of the 
ability to get through college 
with eight to nine hours of 
sleep per night and still have 
a good time. And I still make 
sleep a priority in medical 
school. All it takes is some 
willpower, a good fan or ear- 
plugs, and understanding 
roommates. 


Dorsey Rickard ’03 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Remembering Tetel 





I am deeply saddened to learn 
of the death of Professor 
Marcel Tetel [January-Feb- 
ruary 2005]. I was in his con- 
versational-French class as a 
freshman. | admit I was a bit 
intimidated at first. He cer- 
tainly had a very dry sense 
of humor: My maiden name 
was “Stout,” so of course he 
called me “Mlle. Grosse.” 
Professor Tetel made it 
clear to his students that 
cruising through the class 
with nominal effort was no 


longer acceptable. He taught 
us about the work ethic; he 
was very demanding. But he 
did something else even more 
important. I always knew as 
I was taking his classes, and 
as I’ve reflected afterwards, 
that he had faith in me. 
Even when my performance 
was mediocre, he made it 
clear that he believed in me, 
and knew I would do better 
next time. So I did. And 
before long, | was believing 
in myself. 

He must surely have per- 
ceived us undergrads to be 
self-centered, entitled, and 
lazy—we sometimes were. | 
was stunned when I read his 
obituary and learned of his 
past as a Jewish youth during 
the Nazi occupation of Eu- 
rope. I had no clue he had 
lived through such tragedy. 

He was so patient with his 
students, treated us all with 
great respect, and made us 
each feel genuinely valued. 
He was a great professor. His 
influence profoundly changed 
my life for the better. 


Gini Stout Van Siclen ’77 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Sinking the Soviets — 





I enjoyed reading the Janu- 
ary-February issue. However, 
after reading the review of 
Jack Matlock’s book [Reagan 
and Gorbachev: How the Cold 
War Ended], | thought I 
should write to say that | 
would have thought a review 
of a book about Reagan and 
Gorbachev would at least 
mention Afghanistan and 
the role the Soviet war in 
that country played in con- 
tributing to the fall of the 


Soviet Union and the end 
of the Cold War. 

For those who were ex- 
posed to events—not from 
the “traditional” Cold War 
perspective of Europe and 
the U.S.-Soviet rivalry, but 
rather from the vantage point 
of Southwest-Central Asia, 
both in the field operating a 
medical-relief program for 
the refugees and, later, with 
a think tank studying the war 
and its impact—my col- 
leagues and I were convinced 
that the forces at play on 
the Afghan battleground 
contributed significantly, if 
not critically, to the collapse 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Afghan mujahideen, 
for their part, laid claim to 
having brought down the 
mighty Soviet bear (though 
some would grudgingly ad- 
mit the U.S. Stinger missiles 
also played a role). 

Perhaps many in the West 
would not go so far, but the 
significance of the Afghan 
claim surely gains additional 
credence when one considers 
the course of subsequent 
events in which Afghanistan 
has figured: 9/11, support for 
the jihadists, the rise of the 
Taliban, Osama bin Laden 
and al-Qaeda, and the War 
on Terrorism. Indeed, now 
that the Cold War is over, 
the War on Terrorism has 
taken center stage in U.S. 
foreign policy. 


Allen K. Jones A.M. ’71, 
PD) 27 
Washington, D.C. 


Not Divesting 





President Brodhead is quoted 
in the November-December 


2004 issue telling an audience 
at the Center for Jewish 

Life that Duke would not 
divest from Israel because 
divestment is such “an ex- 
traordinarily blunt weapon” 
for a complex situation. 
Divestment “would be used 
only as a last resort where 
there was a very significant, 
enduring consensus within 
this country. There’s noth- 
ing to suggest that exists,” 
he said. 

It is discouraging to be 
told that Duke is going to 
provide the same level of 
moral “leadership” on this 
question that it did on civil 
rights and integration in the 
Fifties. By Brodhead’s reason- 
ing, the university will fol- 
low, not lead, society on con- 
troversial issues such as civil 
rights, apartheid, and divest- 
ment. Is that the best we 
can expect from Duke: that 
it will ratify the consensus? 


Richard Bevis ’59 
Vancouver, British 
Columbia 


Fulfilled 


I enjoyed reading the article 
“The Skinny on the Low- 
Carb Craze” [September- 
October 2004]. I’ve always 
felt there should be a fullness 
factor associated with food. 
The goal would be to eat 
foods that fill you up with 
few calories and to avoid 
foods that don’t fill you up 
but have lots of calories, like 
soda. This would certainly 
help when choosing what 
to eat. 


Julia Jackson ’92 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 
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New Primate Center Director 


wenty-five years ago, as an undergrad- 

uate at the University of North Caro- 

lina at Chapel Hill, Anne Yoder toured 

the Duke Primate Center. A self-de- 
scribed underachieving student, Yoder says 
she had always been interested in biology 
and animals but had never known what she 
wanted to do with her life. After her visit, 
she says, that changed. She went on to earn 
her degree in zoology and to conduct re- 
search on the genetics and evolution of mam- 
mals, including lemurs. On August 1, Yoder 
will join the Duke faculty and on January 1, 
2006, will become the Primate Center’s 
director. 


Yoder Ph.D. ’92, now an associate profes- 


Lemurs’ boss: Yoder and her new charge 


sor of ecology and evolutionary biology at 
Yale University, succeeds William Hylander, a 
professor of biological anthropology and 
anatomy, who has been the center’s director 
since 2001. The Primate Center is the world’s 
only research and education center devoted 
to prosimians, a classification that includes 
lemurs, lorises, and galagoes. The Duke cen- 
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ter has the world’s largest collection of en- 
dangered primates. 

Provost Peter Lange says that Yoder’s ap- 
pointment represents the most significant 
step in Duke’s renewed commitment to en- 
hancing the Primate Center’s complemen- 
tary missions of research, teaching, and con- 
servation. “The Primate Center’s colony of 
endangered prosimians constitutes a pre- 
cious scientific resource,” Lange says. “The 
center must continue to play an important 
role in conservation while also becoming a 
leader in twenty-first century studies of these 
extraordinary animals, which present fasci- 
nating scientific questions and opportuni- 
ties in the study of evolution, genomics, and 
behavior. Under Anne’s leadership, these 
questions will be creatively addressed by re- 





searchers from across Duke and elsewhere, 
while also offering students an unparalleled 
educational opportunity.” 

Yoder’s appointment, Lange says, builds 
on a review of the center’s operation, con- 
ducted under Hylander, to determine how it 
could be better integrated into the overall 
mission of the university. The results of the 


review have led Duke to commit significant 
new resources to maintaining and upgrad- 
ing the center’s facilities. 

For her part, Yoder says she is enthusiastic 
about the opportunity to “help realize the 
potential of the center as an integral part of 
the university’s research mission,” citing, 
among other things, the center’s value in 
studies of evolution. “Lemurs and their close 
relatives are a part of the primate family 
tree that for the most part has been ignored 
in trying to understand humans’ place in 
nature,” she says. “Madagascar, where lemurs 
evolved, is probably the most productive 
and exquisite natural evolutionary laborato- 
ry on the planet. And lemurs are the crown 
jewels of the evolutionary process there.” 
Evolution research at the center, she adds, 
will integrate especially well with the pro- 
grams of the new National Evolutionary 
Synthesis Center—a collaboration among 
Duke, the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, and North Carolina State Uni- 
versity—headquartered at Duke. 

Yoder also says she will seek to maintain 
the center’s close ties with Duke’s department 
of biological anthropology and anatomy 
and to establish closer research and educa- 
tion relationships with other Duke units, 
including the Nicholas School of the En- 
vironment and Earth Sciences and the In- 
stitute for Genome Sciences and Policy 
(IGSP). Nicholas School collaborations 
could enhance the center’s conservation ef- 
forts in Madagascar—including field re- 
search, efforts to reintroduce lemurs into 
protected areas, and a project to develop a 
zoological park at Ivoloina. 

Among the center’s long-term goals is the 
careful restructuring of its animal colony, 
emphasizing species that are of the greatest 
scientific and conservation interest, she says. 
These include nocturnal species whose evo- 
lution, genetics, and behavior remain deep 
scientific mysteries. Yoder says the center’s 
enhancement will likely require additional 
facilities, including upgraded labs and a 
building for animal care and housing. 

A Greensboro native, Yoder received her 
B.A. in zoology from UNC-Chapel Hill in 
1981, and her Ph.D. in anatomy from Duke. 
She was a postdoctoral fellow at Harvard 





Photos by Lois Greenfield 





University and began her professional 
career as an assistant professor of cell and 
molecular biology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School. After working as a 
research associate for the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago, she joined the 
faculty of Yale as an associate professor in 
2001 and also served as associate curator of 
mammals at Yale’s Peabody Museum. 

She has received National Science Foun- 


dation and L.S.B. Leakey Foundation grants 
for her research. Those studies have con- 
centrated on the genetics and evolution of 
mammals, especially lemurs, and on the 
biodiversity and “biogeography” (study of 
the geographic distribution of species) of 
Madagascar. 


www.duke.edu/web/primatef/indexNew.html 
http://research. yale .edu/yoderlab/ 


BEST FOOT FORWARD 


ill T. Jones, above, whose 

troupe, Bill T. Jones/Arnie 

Zane Dance Company, will 

perform on campus July14-16 
at the American Dance Festival, was 
named the 2005 winner of the annual 
Samuel H. Scripps/ADF Award, which 
pays tribute to choreographers for life- 
time achievement in modern dance. 
Jones founded the company in 1982 
with his late partner Arnie Zane. 

This year’s festival, from June 9 to 
July 22, features 50 performances from 
seven countries, including 17 dance 
companies, eight world premieres, and 
two U.S. premieres. For tickets, contact 


the box office at (919) 684-4444. 


Sy 
Churchill Scholar 


oél Bakhtian B.S.E. ’05 has re- 
ceived a 2005 Winston Churchill 
Scholarship to conduct graduate 


For information: 
www.americandancefestival.org. 


study for a year at the University of 
Cambridge in England. 
Bakhtian, who is from Fort Myers, Flor- 
ida, graduated in May with a double major 
in mechanical engineering and physics. 
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Phe Churchill Scholarship Program, estab- 
lished in 1959, enables outstanding Ameri- 
can students to conduct graduate studies in 
engineering, mathematics, and the natural 
and physical sciences at Churchill College, 
Cambridge University. Ten of the scholar- 
ships are awarded each year by the Winston 
Churchill Foundation of New York City. 

“My parents were speechless when I told 
them,” says Bakhtian. “I think I had forgot- 
ten to mention to them that I had applied 
for the scholarship.” 

Bakhtian, who has studied abroad in 
Paris and in Sydney, plans to continue aero- 
nautical research that she began as a Pratt 
Undergraduate Research Fellow, working 
with professor Earl Dowell, a mechanical en- 
gineer who specializes in aeroelasticity. For 
more than a year, Bakhtian has used wind- 
tunnel experiments and simulations to study 
the “flutter” of airplane wings during flight. 
Flutter, which is similar to a flag flapping in 
the wind, can become severe enough to de- 
stroy the aircraft. Bakhtian is working to 
improve the computational models of this 
effect. She has prepared abstracts and given 
presentations on her research and is prepar- 
ing a paper for peer review. 

As an undergraduate, Bakhtian was co- 
president of Duke’s chapter of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, a resident 
assistant for her dormitory, president of the 
Chapel Choir, and a founding board mem- 
ber of the Persian Students Association. She 
is amember of several engineering, physics, 
and national academic honor societies. Af- 
ter graduation and her year at Cambridge, 
Bakhtian plans to pursue a Ph.D. in aero- 
nautical engineering and then apply to 
NASA’s astronaut program. 


Summer Reading — 





he first book cracked by Duke’s Class 
of 2009 will be The Kite Runner, the 
fictional story of a young Afghan boy 
who is raised by his father in Kabul 
until they flee Afghanistan and end up in 
California. The novel, written by Khaled 
Hosseini, will be sent to all incoming first- 
year students in mid-July. Students are ex- 
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pected to read the book before August ori- 
entation sessions, when they will partici- 
pate in small-group discussions. 

Ryan Lombardi, assistant dean of students 
and chair of the summer reading selection 
committee, says the book was chosen be- 
cause it provides a historical and timely 
glimpse at the challenges facing the citizens 
of Afghanistan and Pakistan. “The Kite Run- 
ner is a thought-provoking novel that is very 
difficult to put down,” Lombardi says. “It 
offers great insight into our global society by 
exploring issues and tensions that should 
captivate every reader.” 

Now in its fourth year, Duke’s summer 
reading assignment is aimed at providing a 
taste of the university’s intellectual climate 
and fostering a shared learning experience 
and a sense of community among incoming 
students. Last year, students read Mountains 
Beyond Mountains by Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author Tracy Kidder. The book spotlights Paul 
Farmer ’82, an infectious-disease expert. 

A committee of undergraduates and fac- 
ulty and student-affairs staff members began 
meeting in January to consider ninety-two 
nominations that eventually were pared to 
four. The other finalists were Blood Done 


Sign My Name by Timothy B. Tyson Ph.D. 





94, A Hope in the Unseen by Ron Suskind, 
and Dead Man Walking by Sister Helen 


Prejean. 


Israeli Ambassador 
at Law School 


peaking at Duke Law School in 

March, Israel’s ambassador to the 

U.S., Daniel Ayalon, said that Israel 

seeks peace with all its neighbors. He 
went on to describe peace as more than just 
a strategic option. 

“For us as Jewish people, and for Israel as 
a country and a democracy, peace is ... a 
moral obligation. And we are willing to do 
a lot to make peace—to offer great conces- 
sions,” he said. Using the lasting peace 
agreements Israel has made with Egypt and 
Jordan as examples, Ayalon said Israel would 
be willing “to take the risks and [make] the 
peace when we know we have a partner 
whom we can trust—a partner which is trust- 
worthy, committed to peace, and also will- 
ing to make concessions.” 

Ayalon, a participant in the Sharem El 
Sheik, Wye Plantation, and Camp David 
peace summits, expressed cautious optimism 
that Israel has such a partner in Mahmoud 
Abbas, the new president of the Palestinian 
Authority. “[He] won a free and fair elec- 
tion ... and called for the end of violence. 
We hope that he will be followed by his 
people. We hope that he will have enough 
power to restructure his own police forces, 
his own economy, [and] his own political 
structure, so we can move ahead.” Israel’s 
proposed disengagement would include a 
withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and a sub- 
stantial portion of the West Bank, Ayalon 
said, but he emphasized that peace depends 
on an end to “Palestinian terror.” 

“What we ask from the Palestinians is to 
make a sustainable effort against terrorists. 
It isn’t enough to deploy their troops. They 
have to be proactive in going after the ter- 








rorists, in casting a wide net of investiga- 
tions, arrests, and interrogations.” 

Ayalon stated Israel’s willingness to re- 
lease prisoners and retreat from Palestinian 
cities. “The moment [the Palestinian Au- 


THE COMPLEAT DEAN 


Floored: Nowicki, 
horizontal, as part 
of human wave 








“Tweet Mystery of Life,” Duke Magazine, July-August 1994 


n 1994, Duke Magazine's sci- 

ence editor, Dennis Meredith, 

wrote about Stephen Nowicki’s 

research on the intricacies of 
birdsong. He described the young 
zoologist as an “ex-trombonist,’ an 
“adept juggler,’ and a popular teacher 
of neuroscience, who reportedly 
attempted to illustrate the fallibility of 
perception by showing up in class, on 
at least one occasion, dressed in 
drag. (“He is mum about where he got 
his dress,’ Meredith added.) 

A decade later, Nowicki, now dean 
of the natural sciences, Is still per- 
forming, albeit in a more recognizable 
guise. He has picked up his trombone, 
donned a rugby shirt, and joined the 
pep band. 

At forty-nine, Nowicki is by far 
the oldest member of the band. But 
you wouldn’t know it by watching him 
Sprint onto the court during a timeout, 


dive to the floor, and roll across the 
hardwood while the Blue Devil surfs the 
human waves. “Who in his right mind 
wouldn't want this opportunity?” he 
asked an Associated Press reporter in 
February. “This really is a great research 
university, but if you can’t let your hair 
down once in a while, then you've got- 
ten kind of stuffy.” 

With his long hair, mustache, and 
goatee, Nowicki might be called scruffy. 
But never stuffy. His animated lectures 
and close attention to students in his 
upper-level neurobiology course earned 
him a Trinity College Distinguished 
Teaching Award for 1992-93. “I want 
to break down their intellectual com- 
placency,’ he told Meredith in 1994. “| 
want them on the edge of their chairs, 
wondering what will happen next.” 

It's that sense of wonder that has 
brought Nowicki the same kind of 
acclaim in the scientific community 


that he’s garnered in the classroom. 
His findings on the evolution of com- 
plexity in birdsong have yielded in- 
sights into the mechanisms of human 
learning. The only species besides 
humans that vocalize and learn by 
listening, birds provide a useful model 
for studying human brain function. 
In 2002, for instance, Nowicki 
became the first to demonstrate 
that a male bird’s song performance 
affects the female bird’s mating 
response, raising questions about 
the neurobiology of aesthetics: why 
humans, like birds, consider some 
things beautiful and others not. 
Administrator, researcher, teacher, 
and, most recently, pep-band mem- 
ber, Nowicki is soon to add one more 
title to the list. His first book, The 
Evolution of Animal Communication, 
is due out from Princeton University 
Press this summer. 





thority] can assume responsibility, we don’t 
want to be in their cities. We feel that ul- 
timately they can do a much better job than 
us in fighting the terror, because it is their 
own people—people who live in their midst.” 

But he said this process will take time. Re- 
sponding to a question from the audience, 
Ayalon cautioned against “rushing forward” 
with a comprehensive peace plan, as was 
done in the failed Oslo process. 

“T don’t think that if we now frontload the 
core issues of the permanent status, the 
peace will properly be served. There is a win- 
win situation in moving forward whereby 
the Palestinians can gain sovereignty [and] 
gain a state for the first time in history. In 
the roadmap for peace, the overriding prin- 
ciple is performance.” 


Dean of Duke Chapel 


MMM he Reverend Canon Samuel Wells, 

Bi Priest-in-Charge of St. Mark’s Church 
@ in Cambridge, England, will become 
M™ dean of Duke Chapel on August 1. 
Wells has devoted himself both to parish 
work—especially in underprivileged areas 
—and to a scholarly career that has earned 
him a reputation as one of the major the- 


Wells: new accent 
in chapel pulpit 
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ologians writing on ethics today. President 
Richard H. Brodhead describes Wells as a 
powerful preacher and an impressive writer 
who has served effectively in a university- 
related congregation in Cambridge and in 
one of the most socially challenged neigh- 
borhoods in England. 

As dean, Wells will oversee the operation 
of the chapel, with a staff of twelve, a music 
staff of seven, and a complement of interns. 
The dean of Duke Chapel plays an integral 
role in connecting the academic and spiri- 
tual lives of the university’s students and 
faculty and staff members. In addition to 
overseeing planned worship, counseling, and 
preaching, the dean serves as a focal point 
for ethical and theological discussions on 
campus on a wide range of topical issues. 

Wells says there were many reasons he 
was interested in the job: “The university as 
a whole is engaging with some of the most 
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important issues facing the world. But it’s 
not so surrounded by tradition that it can’t 
move. It’s an awesome institution, but it’s 
still light on its feet. That makes it a very ex- 
citing university to be involved with.” 

“To bring faith to intellect, and intellect 
to faith, on the kind of scale involved with 
this congregation and university Community 
offers a prophetic opportunity that doesn’t 
really exist in the U.K.,” he adds. “Once a 
community of this kind of size seeks not just 
to speak the truth but to embody the truth 
in practices of service and reconciliation, 
pretty much everybody starts to sit up and 
take notice.” 

Wells describes his outlook as “generous 
orthodoxy.” “I believe that the Christian 
faith as it has been preached for twenty cen- 
turies is the most liberating thing in our 
world. But in believing that, | maintain that 
Christ’s offer of resurrection and forgiveness 
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in community is also the most generous and 
inclusive culture we can imagine. | don’t 
feel we need to be altering what we believe 
in order to be relevant. Nor do I believe 
that to be faithful means to be small-mind- 
ed, closed-hearted, and unable to change.” 

Wells, thirty-nine, is a fourth-generation 
Church of England priest. He earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in modern history from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, a bachelor’s of divinity in 
systematic theology from Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and a Ph.D. in theology from the 
University of Durham. He has been a priest 
in the Church of England for fourteen years, 
serving in churches in Newcastle, Norwich, 
and Cambridge. 

A specialist in theological ethics, Wells 
has published numerous books and scholar- 
ly articles. Among his publications are The 
Blackwell Companion to Christian Ethics, which he 
edited with Duke divinity professor Stanley 
Hauerwas, and Improvisation: The Drama of 
Christian Ethics, published in 2004. Wells was 
recently asked to write the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Lent Book for 2007. The arch- 
bishop commissions a book of meditations 
each year for the period of Lent, and to be 
selected is considered a high honor. 

For ten of his fourteen years as a minister, 
Wells has worked in economically deprived 
areas and has been deeply involved in those 
communities. He says he doesn’t expect that 
to change when he comes to Duke and adds 
that he hopes his relationship with the Dur- 
ham community will be one of “humility and 
conversation and a search for friendship.” 

That mixture of pastoral, community, and 
scholarly commitment was what impressed 
the selection committee and those who will 
work with him. “Sam Wells is a pastor and 
scholar of remarkable creativity,” says L. 
Gregory Jones M.Div. 85, Ph.D. ’88, divinity 
school dean. “A gifted preacher and writer, 
he is emerging as a major figure in Christian 
life and thought. With a rich sense of the 
interplay of Duke’s motto, Eruditio et Religio, 
Wells will embody energy, wisdom, and 
imagination as dean of Duke Chapel.” 

Elizabeth Kiss, director of the Kenan In- 
stitute for Ethics and a member of the selec- 
tion committee, says she was very impressed 
with Wells’ thinking on ethical issues. “He’s 
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Rescuing “Eden” 








mong the many tragedies of Saddam 
Hussein’s reign over Iraq was the 
draining of the ecologically rich 
Mesopotamian marshes—sometimes 
identified as the site of the fabled Garden of 
Eden—to punish the Marsh Arabs who 
opposed him. Indeed, the vast wetland was 
central to their culture. They fished and 
raised water buffalo in close harmony with 
its environment. 
Even though the marsh now occupies 


only 10 percent of its original area, inter- 
national wetlands experts led by Duke ecol- 
ogist Curtis Richardson have concluded 
that the remaining marshland could serve 
as a source of its revitalization. In their re- 
port, published in the February 25 issue of 
the journal Science, they wrote that “the 
high quality of water, the existing soil con- 
ditions, and the presence of stocks of native 
species in some regions indicate that the 
restoration potential for a significant por- 


tion of the Mesopotamian marshes is high.” 
In expeditions to the area, the scientists con- 
ducted studies of the region’s soils, water, 
plants, and animals. 

In an interview, Richardson added, “I think 
the main outcome of this early research is to 
show that the marshes have much more 
resiliency than we thought, and that the 
potential for them to be restored is much 


higher.” 
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DESIGNED TO SELL 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


f advertising is to fulfill its pur 
pose by selling, and selling eco 
nomically, it must be ... scientifi 
cally prepared.” So begins Sam 
Meek’s blue book, a scrapbook that 
documents the development of modern 
advertising and gives an insider's per- 
spective into the early years of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, one of the 


\ cheese that’s richer— 


oldest and largest advertising compa 
nies in the world. 

J. Walter Thompson, founded in 
1864, was on the cutting edge of 
research and sales during the 1920s. 
In 1925, a young salesman named 
Samuel W. Meek joined the company 
as manager of its London office. In 
1927, he put together a scrapbook to 


illustrate the advertising philosophy of 
the agency and to give examples of its 
work. In it, Meek eschews the catchy 
yet purposeless advertisements so 
common to the era, arguing instead 
that the only effective advertisements 
are those designed on “scientifically 
exact knowledge”: familiarity with the 
product from both the manufacturer's 


Bib lioetirile 


and the consumer's perspectives; iden- 
tification of the market for the product; 
and an understanding of how best to 
promote the product. 

Meek designed his blue book as 
both a promotional tool for potential 
clients and a teaching reference for 
new hires. Similar blue books were pro- 
duced in J. Walter Thompson’s San 
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K RAF T’S Cheddar CHEESE 


someone who has tackled quite complex and 
controversial subjects within the church— 
things from homosexuality to debates on 
genetics and cloning,” she says. “He is 
someone that people from all across the 
university—from engineering, the arts, the- 
ater, and certainly ethics—will find a very 
interesting colleague.” 

Wells succeeds William H. Willimon, dean 
of the chapel from 1989 until he stepped 
down last August to become bishop of the 
North Alabama Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. Craig Kocher M.Div. ’01, 
assistant dean of the chapel and director of 
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religious life, has been serving as acting dean. 

Wells’ wife, the Reverend Jo Bailey Wells, 
also is joining the Duke community. Jo 
Wells, who has a Ph.D. in Old Testament 
from the University of Durham, was or- 
dained in the first wave of female priests in 
England. The former dean of Clare College, 
Cambridge, she currently is a scholar and 
lecturer at Ridley Hall, a seminary in Cam- 
bridge. Her responsibilities at Duke’s divinity 
school will include teaching and directing 
Anglican studies. 

Samuel Wells says that, while he had been 
deeply formed by the Church of England, in 


KRAFTS Cheddar CHEESE 


Francisco office in 1932 and later in 
the New York office. 

The first few pages of Meek’s blue 
book include essays typed and pasted 
in columns beneath such headings as, 
“Where should the product be adver- 
tised?” and “When should the product 
be advertised?” The remaining pages of 
the scrapbook display the company’s 
Current promotions, including adver- 
tisements for Kraft, Lever Brothers, 
the Andrew Jergens Company, and the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Company. 

The Sam Meek blue book was do- 
nated to Duke in 1987 with the ar- 
chives of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. This extensive collection pro- 
vided the foundation for the John W. 
Hartman Center for Sales, Advertising, 
and Marketing History, one of the spe- 
cialized research centers within the 
Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special 
Collections Library. 


which he has spent his career so far, he had 
no reservations about entering a new and 
diverse religious culture. “Duke Chapel is 
clearly a unique institution that is ecumeni- 
cal in ethos and brings a variety of tradi- 
tions in harmony,” he says. His approach is 
“about being humble, about being open to 
learn, and sympathetic to various traditions.” 

Duke Chapel has the largest congregation 
of any university chapel in the country and 
is also home to one of the most active reli- 
gious-life programs on a U.S. campus. More 
than twenty campus ministers and chap- 
lains provide leadership to about 1,500 stu- 


dents involved in religious life on campus. 
While the university is historically affiliated 
with the United Methodist Church, services 
at Duke Chapel are ecumenical. 


For more on Wells’ views: 
. ) www.stmarksnewnham.org/letter.htm 


Engineering a Collaboration 


he Pratt School of Engineering and 

Saudi Arabia’s Effat College, a privately 

funded women’s college, will collabo- 

rate on the first undergraduate engi- 

neering curriculum for women in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Kristina Johnson, Pratt’s dean, and Haifa 

Jamal Al Lail, dean of Effat College, signed 

a cooperative agreement January 30. The ef- 








fort is funded by a $100,000 grant from the RETHINKING THE RHETORIC Student Snapsh 
U.S. Department of State’s Middle East Part- 
nership Program Initiative. Sarah Zaman 05 

Pratt engineers will help Effat develop a 
bachelor’s-degree-level academic program ro-choice? Yes. Pro-abortion? recalls, Rudy conducted a class exer-__can parliamentarians, professors, 
in computer engineering. The new program Not really,’ wrote Sarah cise in which she acted the part of an _ veterans of the Roe v. Wade rallies, 
will complement Effat’s existing program in Zaman on the opinion page _old pro-life friend. “We had to explain grandmothers in their eighties,’ she 


of The Kansas City Star last and defend our pro-choice stance to —_ says. “| managed to infuriate both sides. 
February. “This isn’t just a question of her.We had to figure out how to have + But some people told me I'd actually 
terminology—this is how some college that discussion without reaching dead articulated things they'd been feeling 


computer science and include courses adap- 
ted from Duke’s electrical- and computer- 
engineering curricula. The program may al- 


aa : Eee 8S Shelwy kids feel.... We call ourselves ‘pro- ends, and that meant acknowledging —_ for a long time.” 
so include supplemental science and math- ok aaa ; : 

ie Z nf choice; but our views are grayer than our own uncertainties. Zaman, who'd never before written 
ematics courses designed to prepare Effat tf Uitla : 

: the label suggests. After the class ended, Zaman says, for publication, says the experience 
students to study engineering. te Baa a 
— indeed, for Zaman, a senior, it is the Rudy urged her to keep going, “to take —_ was revelatory in a way nothing in her 
Administrators hope to have the new nies 
labels, not the concepts, that have set what | was saying in class and do college career had ever been. For all of 


curriculum in place for Effat by the fall of 
2006. Duke faculty members will travel to 
Effat’s campus in Saudi Arabia to assess the 


the parameters for the current debate something with it. She said, ‘Write an her activities—she is pre-med, plays 
over abortion and left little room for op-ed and send it out to papers’ So,! —_violin in the Duke Symphony Orchestra, 
the nuanced views of a new generation. did. | went home over Christmas break —_ and volunteers in Duke’s chapter of the 


college’s needs and launch the new courses. “I was a lot more middle-ground than! and wrote it, and | sent it to the Duke Red Cross—this was the first time she'd 
“This will be the first opportunity for thought,” she says. “And | can’t speak News Service and asked them to send taken something from the classroom 
women in Saudi Arabia to study engineer for everyone, but | think a lot of college it to papers.” directly into the world, in effect export- 
ing, and we are exc ited and honored to be a kids are tired of the either-or rhetoric. It was the sort of nudge Rudy, a two- ing a campus dialogue far beyond the 
part of this historic undertaking,” says John- It doesn’t allow for meaningful discus- time Distinguished Teaching Award win- campus borders. 
son, the first female dean of Duke’s en- sion. We always hear about [abortion] ner, is well known for giving. “! want “It's pretty difficult,” she says. “You 
gineering school. in terms of black and white. And in them to know the theories involved in _ have to distill your argument to a single 
Effat College, in Jeddah, is named in honor class | was finding this gray area.” the issue,” she told Duke Dialogue in page. But it’s very gratifying, too. All of a 
of the late Queen Effat, who founded the The class was Professor Kathy Rudy's 2000 after winning her second award. — sudden, it works. You're having an 
kingdom’s first secondary school for women’s “Genetic and Reproductive Ethics,” “But | don’t want them to deal with the impact. You're having conversations 
education. The college now offers bachelor’s which Zaman took fall semester. It ex- issues abstractly.” with people you'd never have talked to 
degrees in computer science, information amines the frontiers of genetic manipu- In the weeks after Zaman’s op-ed ran otherwise. It makes me want to try it 
systems, kindergarten education, psycholo- lation and reproductive therapies, and _ in The Kansas City Star, Raleigh's News _ again. There are so many issues | could 
gy, and English language mndiiranslacion! takes on the ethical questions sur- & Observer, and The Dallas Morning —_ tackle—Social Security, prenatal drug 
rounding surrogate motherhood, abor- News, e-mail messages flooded in— abuse, euthanasia... Who knows?” 
afhy www.effatcollege.edu.sa tion, and cloning. One day, Zaman “from abortion-clinic nurses, Republi- —Patrick Adams 
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Goldwater Scholarship Trio 


Duke 


awarded Barry M. Goldwater Schol- 


hree undergraduates were 
arships for their achievements in the 
sciences, mathematics, or engineer- 
ing. They were among 320 sophomores and 
juniors selected on the basis of academic 
merit from a national field of 1,091. The 
scholarship provides up to $7,500 a year for 
tuition, books, and other college expenses. 

This year’s winners were Peter Q. Blair, a 
junior from Chicago who is majoring in 
mathematics and physics; Adam Chandler, 
a junior from Burlington, North Carolina, 
majoring in mathematics and chemistry; 
and William (Billy) Hwang, a junior from 
Potomac, Maryland, majoring in biomed- 
ical engineering, physics, and electrical and 
computer engineering. 

Blair, the first African-American student 
from Duke to win the award, is studying how 
light bends as it travels around black holes, 
a topic he will present in a paper at this 
summer’s eleventh annual Conference for 
African-American Researchers in the Math- 
ematical Sciences. He is president of the 
campus Society of Physics Students, a men- 
tor in the AGAPE Corner Boys Home, and 
a member of United Voices of Praise Gospel 
Choir and the Black Student Alliance. Blair 
traces his knack for math back to his child- 
hood in Nassau, Bahamas, where he worked 


we 
e ithiee: Chandler, left, Hwang, and Blair 
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at his family’s fruit and vegetable stand. “You 
had so many different products of different 
prices. You had to multiply this one, add 
another, and then subtract to make change,” 
he says. “I had to develop quick math skills.” 
Chandler is working on research projects 
that apply mathematics to questions in chem- 
istry, biology, and linguistics. One linguis- 
tics project, he says, involved developing a 
mathematical model to show how two dia- 
lects can develop in the same region. He 
was one of three members of a Duke team to 
win a Mathematical Association of America 
prize for best solution to a problem posed in 
the 2005 Mathematical Contest in Model- 
ing. A cellist in the Duke Symphony Orches- 
tra, Chandler also serves on the University 
Committee for Admissions and Financial 
Aid and is a member of the Duke Mathe- 
matics Union. “I’ve seen through my course- 
work and research how math can answer 
questions in fields you never thought of.” 
Hwang is part of a research team devel- 
oping electrical chips to quickly perform 
chemical analyses of small amounts of a 
substance. He is a member of the Duke men’s 
volleyball team and editor of two under- 
graduate publications, Eruditio, a humani- 
ties journal, and Vertices, a journal of science 
and technology. Last summer, he taught a 
weeklong seminar on science and technology 
for underprivileged middle-school students 
through InnoWorks, an organization he co- 





Jim Wallace 


founded. Hwang says he started InnoWorks 
to provide an alternative to the largely re- 
medial supplementary education programs 
in the U.S. “Instead of focusing on this re- 
medial process, we wanted to change [stu- 
dents’] fundamental attitudes and get them 
excited about science and engineering. 


Semans, Physician and 
Philanthropist, Dies 


ames H. Semans, a professor emeritus 

of surgery at Duke, who combined a ca- 

reer as a leading medical scientist and 

physician with a passion for the arts 
and charitable causes, died at his Durham 
home April 21. He was ninety-four. 

President Richard H. Brodhead said Se- 
mans “contributed so much to the Duke 
community and the larger world. He was a 
physician who was a wonderful clinician and 
a teacher whose passion extended to the 
arts and human relations, the needs of the 
disabled, and beyond. He will be missed at 
Duke and across North Carolina, where his 
rich legacy will be felt for decades to come.” 

Semans earned his bachelor’s degree in 
1932 at Princeton University and his med- 
ical degree in 1936 at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, where he remained on staff as a 
urologist. On January 1, 1944, he joined the 
U.S. Army and served for two-and-a-half 
years as a major in the medical corps. He 
cared for hundreds of injured soldiers at 
McGuire General Hospital in Virginia, where 
he pioneered a bladder operation that de- 
creased the risk of renal failure caused by 
spinal-cord injury. 

An advocate for people with disabilities, 
Semans was president of the North Caro- 
lina Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, vice president of the National Para- 
plegia Foundation, and a member of the 
Governor’s Committee for Employment of 
the Handicapped. He had a private practice 
for six years in Atlanta before joining the 
Duke medical staff as a surgeon and associ- 
ate professor of urology. He was promoted to 
professor of urology in 1961. 

According to Saul Boyarsky, a retired 
professor and physician who was chief resi- 








dent in urology when Semans came to Duke, 
he was also one of the first clinicians to link 
urology to the emerging field of social medi- 
cine. “Jim Semans was a visionary medical 
scientist and humane clinician who recog- 
nized before others, the link between sexual 
dysfunction and personal relationships,” 
Boyarsky said. “Jim probably saved many 
marriages with his wise counseling decades 
ago, when these issues were difficult to dis- 
cuss in our society.” 

In 1953, Semans married Mary Duke Bid- 
dle Trent ’39, the great-granddaughter of 
Washington Duke. Together, they focused 
their energies on philanthropy and the arts. 
Semans helped lead the establishment of 
the North Carolina School of the Arts in 
Winston-Salem in the 1960s and chaired 
the school’s board of trustees for its first sev- 
enteen years. As a member of the North 
Carolina State Arts Council, he suggested 
establishing an emerging-artists program 
that today provides programs in communi- 
ties across North Carolina. 

He served on The Mary Duke Biddle Foun- 
dation for forty-eight years and was chair 
until he retired in 2004. The foundation 
funds charitable activities at Duke and other 
institutions in North Carolina and New 
York. He helped develop programs in arts 
education and the performing arts at Duke, 
where he had a major role in establishing 
the Ciompi Quartet and the Institute of the 
Arts. With help from the late physician 
Wayne Rundles, the Semanses established a 
premier hospital arts program—now known 
as the Health Arts Network—at Duke Med- 
ical Center. Semans also was an advocate 
for Duke’s establishing a world-class univer- 
sity museum. 

In recognition of their leadership in hu- 
man relations, the couple received the first 
Humanitarian Freedom Award given by the 
Durham chapter of Hadassah in 1960. Nine 
years later, they received the National Bro- 
therhood Award from the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews for distin- 
guished service in human relations. In 1997, 
they were awarded the North Carolina Phil- 
anthropy Award. James Semans also was 
honored by the North Carolina School of 
the Arts, Duke Hospital, and the North 


BY THE NUMBERS 





Financial Aid 2004-05 
2,311 Undergrads receiving need-based grant aid 
36.3 Percentage of students on need-based aid 
190 Students receiving merit-based aid 
1,785,000 $ provided by federal Pell grants 
1,725,432 $ provided by federal Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity grants 
2,988,617 $ provided by federal work study 
9,521,615 $ provided by federal Perkins loans 
21,500 $ of average loan debt 
58,600,000 $ of total demand for merit- and need-based 


grant funds 


ft a 
Carolina Association of Arts Councils, 
among others. 

In 1999, the university awarded him an 
honorary degree during Founders’ Day cere- 
monies. In presenting the honor, former Pres- 
ident Nannerl O. Keohane said, “For Jim, 


philanthropy is like breathing. It’s not a 
show of largesse; it’s just something that one 


at 


2 


does.” 

Semans is survived by his wife; six daugh- 
ters, Mary Trent Jones ’63; Sally Trent Har- 
ris 63; Rebecca Trent Kirkland ’64, M.D. 
68; Barbara Trent Kimbrell; Jenny Semans 
Koortbojian; and Beth Semans Hubbard 
’85; a son, James Duke Biddle Trent Semans; 
sixteen grandchildren, including Kenneth 
R. Harris 94, Charles C. Lucas III J.D. ’90, 
Josiah Charles Trent Lucas J.D. ’88; and twen- 
ty-two great-grandchildren. 


ili 





“Birdbrains” Stupid No More 


rows make tools, pigeons can dis- 
criminate cubist from impressionist 
styles of paintings, and parrots can 
understand the meanings of words 





and carry on conversations. Despite all these 
findings by scientists, the term “birdbrain” 
has remained an insult. But all that could 
change if a new system of bird-brain-struc- 
ture nomenclature created by neurobiol- 
ogist Erich Jarvis and his colleagues comes 
into wide use. 

Shakespeare (“That which we call a rose 
by any other name...”) notwithstanding, the 
neurobiologists have long believed that the 
old system of naming the parts of bird brains 
denigrated the creatures’ intelligence. Based 
on a century-old concept of birds as primi- 
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CLST 180/HIST 104 


Saved Tracbuus 





Crime and Punishment in the Ancient World 


hile conducting re- 

search for his doc- 

toral dissertation, 

graduate instructor 
John Bauschatz discovered that, con- 
trary to what many modern historians 
have taught, “there was actually a 
sophisticated police system that 
patrolled villages” in ancient Egypt. 
Inspired by his findings, Bauschatz dug 
deeper for evidence of crimes, trials, 
and civil offenders throughout the 
ancient world. After examining ancient 
stones and papyruses, he eventually 
pieced together enough information to 
create and teach “Crime and Punish- 
ment in the Ancient World.” 

In the course, Bauschatz teaches 
that while some crimes, such as adul- 
tery, were punished because of their 
social importance, other transgressions 
were punished because of their effect 
on the state. In Mesopotamian society, 
for example, where “family ties, stable 
families, and inheritances were very 
important,” adultery “ruined an entire 
line of succession and destroyed a 
family.” Therefore, harsh consequences 
were dealt to the convicted. In ancient 
Egypt, on the other hand, villains were 
“killed by the state as penalties, after 
they were convicted for robbing a tomb 
or trying to kill a pharaoh.” 

“Crime and Punishment” students 
learn that ancient punishments can 
reveal the brutality of historical judicial 
systems. Criminal executions in ancient 
Rome were often incorporated in gladi- 
atorial displays. “Some convicted crimi- 
nals would be killed by gladiators,” 
Bauschatz says, “but some of them 
would have wild beasts loosed upon 
them and they would be mauled.” 
While Roman criminals were thrown 
into coliseums, Mesopotamians were 
flung into rivers. In a ritual called “trial 
by ordeal,” accused adulterers would 
have to swim across a river, sometimes 
with stones tied to them, to prove 
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their innocence. The idea was, “if they 
were really innocent, the gods would 
help them, and they would somehow 
swim across. That rarely happened,” 
Bauschatz says. 

While “Crime and Punishment” 
focuses primarily on ancient criminal 
justice, the course makes many par- 
allels to contemporary society. Students 
discover that the foundation of our 
modern judicial structure, the trial-by- 
jury system, was originally conceived in 
the ancient world. Bauschatz explains 
that classical Greece had “a very 
sophisticated trial system, with differ- 
ent courts for different crimes,” that 
closely resembles our present-day sys- 
tem. As students attempt to make con- 
nections between the ages, he says, 
class discussions “transcend the 
boundary between the ancient world 
and the modern world.” 

Bauschatz says he believes that his 
students are given, by studying early 
documents and ancient inscriptions, 
tangible contact with the past, and they 
can then see how course material is 
relevant to modern, everyday life. Con- 
sequently, he supplements typical his- 
tory-course texts with primary sources 
from antiquity. “You're not just reading 
Cicero, this famous Roman orator whom 
a lot of people know about, but you're 
reading a letter, a petition, by some lit- 
tle guy in a little town in Egypt that no 
one’s ever heard of, and in fact maybe 
[only] one person’s ever read before.’ 

Ultimately, Bauschatz designed his 
course based on the idea that tradi- 
tional information and common beliefs 
of history are not always true. By study- 
ing primary sources, his students are 
seeing firsthand information that has 
been left out of textbooks. “You see 
what's happening out in the towns and 
villages,” he says. “The periphery of the 
ancient world is the stuff that you don’t 
see in the history books and in the lit- 
erature that has survived.” 


Bauschatz says part of his impetus 
for offering the class was to “snag” 
more Classics majors. But, perhaps 
more important, he says he hopes his 
students learn that “you should always 
question your assumptions and what 
you've been told, and look very care- 
fully with a critical eye at everything 
you read. I'd be happy if they walked 
away with just that.” 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 
No textbooks required. All readings 
provided on electronic reserve. 


Assignments 

“Brutal” weekly reading quizzes 
One five-page paper 

Two hour-long exams 

One ten- to fifteen-page paper 


Professor 
John Bauschatz has been a graduate 
instructor at Duke since the summer 
of 2002; however, this is the first time 
he has taught “Crime and Punishment 
in the Ancient World.” He received his 
B.A. in classical studies from Brown 
University and will receive his Ph.D. in 
classical studies from Duke in May. He 
is specializing in Greek papyrology, 
Greek and Roman social history, and 
Latin astrological writers. At present, he 
works as a research assistant for the 
Advanced Papyrological Information 
System at Duke and is writing two arti- 
cles for publication. 

—Emily Znamierowski '07 





tive, it used such prefixes as palaeo- (“old- 
est”) and archi-(“archaic”) to describe brain 
structures, compared with prefixes such as 
neo- (“new”) for mammalian brains. This, 
despite the fact that the “primitive” birds 
evolved some 50- to 100-million years after 
mammals. Such nomenclature reflected the 
belief that the bird cerebrum is almost en- 
tirely composed of “basal ganglia,” which is 
involved in instinctive behavior, in contrast 
with the neocortex of mammals, which un- 
derlies more sophisticated learned behavior. 

In the February issue of Nature Reviews 
Neuroscience, Jarvis and twenty-nine other 
members of the Avian Brain Nomenclature 
Consortium published the rationale for a 
new naming system that substituted more 
descriptive prefixes such as arco- (“arched”) 
and palli- (“pallid”) for the old terms. 

“We knew that we were doing something 
that may have an impact, not only on the 
immediate conduct of research in neuro- 
science, but on neuroscience for the next 
hundred years,” says Jarvis. “And, this nom- 
enclature will help people understand that 
evolution has created more than one way to 
generate complex behavior—the mammal 
way and the bird way. And they’re com- 
parable to one another. In fact, some birds 
have evolved cognitive abilities that are far 
more complex than in many mammals.” 


Superfluid Strangeness 





t ultralow temperatures, matter plays 

exotic physical tricks that fascinate 

physicists and offer insights into its 

fundamental nature. At 50 billionths 
of a degree above absolute zero (about -460 
degrees Fahrenheit), matter can become 
“superfluid,” flowing without friction. Even 
more strange, superfluid matter placed in a 
container would spontaneously rise up the 
sides and flow over the top. 

New insight into such superfluid behav- 
ior came in a paper published January 27 in 
the online version of Science by Duke physi- 
cist John Thomas and his colleagues. They 
cooled a cloud of lithium atoms to ultralow 
temperatures and precisely measured how it 
responded to measured additions of heat 





energy. They observed evidence of a transi- 
tion to superfluid. 

What was striking about the finding was 
that lithium is a so-called “fermion,” a class of 
atoms known to repel one another. Another 
class of friendlier atoms, called “bosons,” 
readily form a superfluid. In becoming a su- 
perfluid, however, the lithium atoms appear 
to partner with one another, and this cozy- 
ing-up enables the “phase change” to the 
exotic superfluid state. 

Besides yielding basic insights into matter 
at extreme temperatures, the studies offer 
insight into what is called high-temperature 
superconductivity, in which materials offer 
no resistance to electricity at such balmy 
temperatures as -321 degrees Fahrenheit—the 
temperature at which nitrogen becomes a 
liquid. Thomas says that the kind of super- 
fluidity they observed can be used to model 
superconductors that could conduct electric- 
ity without resistance at room temperatures 





or higher—long sought after by scientists. It 
could model such “hot” superconductivity 
even though the superfluid carries no elec- 
trical current as a real superconductor would. 
“But, in an analogous way, the particles flow 


without friction,” he says. 


Monkey See, Monkey Pay 


n discovering that monkeys will “pay” in 
fruit juice to see images of other mon- 
keys, neurobiologists Michael Platt and 
MH Robert Deaner have discovered a high- 
ly useful animal model for studying autism. 
In their experiments, reported on the 
March issue of Current Biology, the research- 
ers gave male rhesus macaque monkeys juice 





rewards for glancing at either a neutral tar- 
get on a computer screen OF images of other 
monkeys. By systematically varying the juice 
rewards and the images—including a gray 
square, higher- or lower-ranking monkeys, 
and female hindquarters—the researchers 
could precisely measure how much reward a 
monkey would “pay” to see which images. 
They found that the monkeys would fore- 
go a significant amount of reward to see an 
image of a higher-ranking monkey or one of 
female hindquarters. The study’s aim, says 


Platt, was to bring into a controlled labora- 
tory setting the kinds of social judgments that 
monkeys were observed to make in the wild. 
Such an achievement could offer an extra- 
ordinary scientific opportunity to study the 
“neural wiring” that underlies social cogni- 
tion. And, if parallels do exist between mon- 
key and human social machinery, laboratory 
studies of monkeys could help explain how 
that machinery goes awry in autism. 

“One of the main problems in people with 
autism is that they don’t find it very moti- 
vating to look at other individuals,” he says. 


PERFECT PECTORAL 
Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


hell was frequently used 

to fashion many types of 

body adornment by peo 

ples throughout Peru. Here 
triangular and grooved sections of 
white shell are strung together to form 


a wide, collarlike neck piece. Similar 
large pectorals made of shell and 
metal beads are found in burial sites in 
the North, Central, and South Coast 
areas, and many of th 
per, gold, and silver artifacts. In this 


lose include cop 


“And even when they do, they can’t seem 
to assess information about that individual’s 
importance, intentions, or expressions. 

“So, what we now have with these mon- 
keys is an excellent model for how social 
motivation for looking is processed in nor- 
mal individuals. And, it’s a model that we 
can use to explore the neurophysiological 
mechanisms of those motivations in a way 
we can’t do in humans. We can use drugs that 
affect specific neural processes to explore 
whether we can mimic some of the deficits 
found in autism in these animals.” 


case, there are traces of oxidized cop 
per encrusted on the shell, suggesting 
that this necklace also came from a 
burial site that included copper ob- 
jects. The necklace will be on display 
when the museum reopens October 2. 





Necklace, A.D. 1000-1534, shell, probably sea clam, Ica culture, South Coast, Peru 
18 inches x 15 inches. Gift of Charles A. Dukes ’29 and his wife, Aurelia A. Dukes 
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Changes for Central Campus 


entral Campus is neither central nor 

a campus, Executive Vice President 
Tallman Trask likes to say. Now, Duke 
officials are planning to turn that 

space into something more true to its name. 
Speaking before the Academic Council 


in March, Trask and Provost Peter Lange 
said they and other planners are proceeding 
with caution. They showed several maps to 
illustrate broadly what might happen but 
emphasized that no actual planning maps 
yet exist. They said subcommittees are meet- 
ing to look at issues such as housing and 
dining; academic programs; recreational and 
meeting space; transportation, parking, and 
security; and community relations. 

Trask said the project’s first phase will fo- 
cus on residential housing, primarily for 
senior undergraduates and some graduate 
students. This phase, which officials hope 
to complete by the fall of 2007, also is likely 
to include offices and classrooms for a few 
core academic programs, as well as perform- 
ance, retail, and recreational space. 

Although Phase One will develop only 
about 10 percent of the project’s total space, 
Trask and Lange said it would begin trans- 
forming what they hope will become a vi- 
brant intellectual and residential space for 
Duke as a whole. 

“Central Campus is a large block of land, 
roughly equal to that of West Campus,” Trask 
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said. “Ultimately, we have about 6 million 
square feet to work with. This is going to be 
a big project, not one that any of us will fin- 
ish. Right now, the important thing is to get 
the first steps done right.” 

He and Lange said the planning involves 
not only architecture and infrastructure, 
but also deeper questions about student life 


Se Fee eer. ee 
Central housing: destined for demolition? 





and Duke’s academic mission. The immedi- 
ate need is to replace residential buildings 
that are coming to the end of their lifespan, 
Trask said. But students who live there also 
say they feel isolated from the rest of the 
university, and the Central Campus Plan- 
ning Committee noted in a recent report 
that the area offers “a wonderful opportuni- 
ty for Duke to transform the physical and 
conceptual spaces of the institution.” 
Planners say the campus should be a place 
with a distinctive identity where a combi- 
nation of residential, recreational, academ- 
an 





ic, and retail space attracts students 
“academic village.” “In our vision, Central 
Campus will be an urban rather than a sub- 
urban experience,” said Lange, who co-chairs 
the planning committee with Kemel Daw- 
kins, vice president for campus services. “We 
don’t want a place where people sleep at 
night and get up and leave during the day. 
Instead, we want activities throughout the 
day that will hold them there and bring in 
others from the university and community. 
Academic programs will play an important 
part in the planning.” Proposals have in- 


cluded moving foreign-language depart- 
ments, international programs, and the John 
Hope Franklin Center and Institute to the 
campus, although no decisions have been 
made, Lange said. 

Lange said he hoped the campus could 
provide a “capstone” residential experience 
for undergraduate seniors similar to the ex- 
perience first-year students now have on 
East Campus. “Our great anxiety is whether 
we can make this attractive enough to bring 
in seniors. | think we can do it.” 

At the council meeting, faculty members 
asked about community reaction to the 
planning, noting that some community 
members have expressed concern that new 
commercial development might harm near- 
by businesses on Ninth Street. Administra- 
tors responded by saying there has been a 
misunderstanding about how far along Duke’s 
planning process actually is. “We have to 
acknowledge a level of distrust,” Lange said. 
“Some of this comes from some news releas- 
es that suggested that we are a lot farther 
along than we are. Some of this comes from 
the fact we are a large institution with our 
own interests. We have tried to dispel these 
concerns.” 

“We are not interested in bringing another 
Southpoint to the area,” he added, referring 
to a large local mall. “We are not interested 
in ‘big box’ stores. We don’t want a Gap. | 
think that as these discussions about retail 
stores continue, the more open we are, the 
more we'll ease the community concerns.” 


Trustees Approve 
Tuition Increase 





uke’s board of trustees approved a 

5.1 percent increase in tuition, fees, 

and room and board for undergrad- 

uate students in the coming academic 

year. Trustees also approved a 7.7 percent in- 

crease in financial aid to help offset increased 

costs to the more than 40 percent of Duke 
students who receive financial support. 

Tuition and mandatory fees for students 

enrolled in the Trinity College of Arts and 

Sciences and the Pratt School of Engi- 

neering will be $32,409 for 2005-06, up 5.5 





percent from $30,720 for the current year. 
The total cost to attend Duke this coming 
school year, including room and board, will 
increase by 5.1 percent, to $41,239. Trustees 
also approved new tuition rates for Duke’s 
eraduate and professional schools. 

Duke will spend nearly $55 million in un- 
dergraduate financial aid to support stu- 
dents, up from $51 million in 2004-05. 

“We continue to try hard to hold down 
the increase in tuition and fees for our un- 
dergraduate students and their families, while 
assuring that we have sufficient resources to 
support the excellent educational programs 
we offer them,” says Peter Lange, university 
provost. “Duke’s endowment is smaller than 
at many of the universities with which we 
compete for the best faculty and students. It 
is essential that we continue to retain and 
attract outstanding faculty and students, 
and that we develop the programs and facil- 
ities that support their work. Tuition is crit- 
ical to our ability to do so. 

“We also recognize that many families 
have to absorb significant financial burdens 
to enable their children to benefit from the 
Duke experience. We therefore need greater 
amounts of financial aid to support their 
sons’ and daughters’ access to Duke.” 

Under its need-blind admissions policy, 
the university admits students based on an 
assessment of their academic performance 
and their potential and ability to contribute 
to the undergraduate experience. It does 
not consider an applicant’s financial status 
or the ability of his or her family to pay for a 
college education. The university then 
commits to provide 100 percent of a stu- 
dent’s demonstrated financial need for all 
four years of the student’s undergraduate 
education. 

‘Duke remains one of the relatively few 
universities committed to meeting a stu- 
dent’s full demonstrated need through a 
combination of work-study opportunities, 
low-cost loans, and outright grants,” says 
Lange. “This requires an extraordinary com- 
mitment of university resources, but ensuring 
access for qualified students is a top univer- 
sity priority.” 

More than 40 percent of Duke undergrad- 
uates receive financial assistance from the 


university. The annual average grant to a 
financial-aid recipient for the 2004-05 aca- 
demic year was $21,320, and officials say 
they expect next year’s average grants to be 
at least as high. 

Two years ago, Duke was among twenty- 
nine colleges and universities nationwide to 
adopt a new methodology for financial aid, 
the Consensus Approach to Need Analysis, 
designed to make assessments of family need 
more uniform across institutions and to pro- 
vide more supportive financial-aid awards. 
Duke will apply these new standards again 
with the entering class this fall. It will also 
continue, for the fourth consecutive year, to 
phase in limited need-based aid for interna- 
tional students. 

The university has made other changes to 
strengthen its financial-aid programs. Next 
year, for the first time, it will expand aid eli- 
sibility for transfer students, allow academic 
prizes to be added to aid packages, and pro- 
vide greater support for students participating 
in summer internships, among other things. 

The trustees also approved new tuition 
rates for Duke’s graduate and professional 


schools for 2005-06: 
¢ Divinity School, $13,920, up 4.5 percent 


e Fuqua School of Business, $37,500 
(daytime M.B.A.), up 5.8 percent 


e Graduate School, $31,420, up 7.1 percent 
e Law School, $35,870, up 5.9 percent 


@ Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences, $24,300, up 4.3 percent 


¢ Medical School, $34,842, up 5.9 percent 
e Nursing School, $26,676, up 6 percent. 


Smell a Mouse? 





hanks to a structure called the vo- 
meronasal organ in the nasal cavity, 
many mammals can “talk” to one 
another via pheromones that in- 
fluence mating and other behaviors. 
Because humans lack such an ac- 
cessory olfactory system, it’s long 
been believed that we don’t com- 
municate by “social smells.” 
Now, however, neurobiologist Law- 
rence Katz and his colleagues have shown 


that mice do use the main olfactory system, 
which humans also possess, to communicate 
via social odors. They even isolated one such 
chemical from the urine of male mice that 
distinguishes male mice—at least to the 
noses of female mice. 

The researchers first separated a multitude 
of volatile compounds from male mouse 
urine, then tested whether they activated 
neurons in the olfactory sensing region of 
mouse brains—called the olfactory bulb. 
They discovered that the response was sur- 
prisingly specific, with individual nerve cells 
in the olfactory bulb reacting to just one 
compound. 

“W/e were mapping the olfactory bulb just 
as a cartographer might map the geography 
of a region,” says Katz. “And we were sur- 
prised to find that, despite the complexity 
of this stimulus, the responses were con- 
centrated in a relatively small area of the 
olfactory bulb.” 

In further studies, the scientists isolated a 
chemical called MTMT that female mice re- 
acted to as a signal of the presence of males. 
“Humans do not have the vomeronasal or- 
gan, which is responsible for pheromone 
communications in most mammals,” says 
Katz. “Yet, there are persistent reports about 
the influence of odorant communications 
in all sorts of behavior in humans—mothers 
recognizing infants, wives recognizing hus- 
bands, and, of course, the influence of per- 
fumes and colognes. 

“Since we've found that mice, which are 
well known to use odors for social communi- 
cations, do so using the main olfactory sys- 
tem, this strongly suggests that sex-specific 
volatile chemicals in our bodily secretions 
could also be detected by similar circuitry.” 
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In Brief 


@ The DeWitt Wallace Center for Com- 
munications and Journalism at the Terry 
Sanford Institute of Public Policy became 
the DeWitt Wallace Center for Media and 
Democracy in March, a change that center 
director Ellen Mickiewicz says better reflects 
the center’s mission and work. 

Mickiewicz, who is the James R. Shepley 
Professor of public-policy studies and a pro- 
fessor of political science, says, “Our new 
name reflects more precisely the scope of 
our involvement in teaching, research, pol- 
icy consultation, and assistance in many 
countries and cultures.” 


@ Duke Law emerged from a field of twelve 
teams to win this year’s Sidley-IIEL WTO 
Moot Court Competition, held in Wash- 
ington. During the competition, which gives 
future litigators a glimpse into the world 
of international law and World Trade 
Organization dispute settlement, teams ar- 
gued alternately as complainant and re- 
spondent in a hypothetical dispute over 
protective measures taken by a developed 
country that may have been in violation of 


WTO provisions. 


@ By logging his sixty-sixth tournament 
victory with a win over Mississippi State, 
men’s basketball coach Mike Krzyzewski sur- 
passed the coaching record of UNC’s Dean 
Smith for the most wins in NCAA tourna- 
ment history. The win moved the Blue Dev- 
ils into the Sweet 16. 


@ Douglas T. Breeden, dean of the Fuqua 
School of Business since 2001, has been 
reappointed to a second five-year term as 
dean. During his tenure, the Fuqua faculty 
has expanded to ninety-eight, and full-time 
enrollment for its daytime M.B.A. program 
has risen to more than 800 students. 

Academic research centers added in the 
past four years include the Center for the 
Advancement of Social Entrepreneurship 
and, most recently, the Fuqua/Coach K 
Center of Leadership and Ethics. Fuqua’s 
Health Sector Management program, a joint 
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effort with Duke’s medical school, has 
grown to be among the top programs in 
the world. 


@ The Pratt School of Engineering and 
the U.S. Naval Nuclear Propulsion Pro- 
gram have agreed to establish a partner- 
ship that will enable nuclear-trained Navy 
officers to enroll in Pratt’s Master of En- 
gineering Management degree program. 
Two Navy officers are now students in 
the program, which integrates engineer- 
ing and business principles to develop 
future leaders of technology-based organ- 
izations. Under the agreement, Navy stu- 
dents will receive a partial fellowship 
from Pratt and advanced standing for 
prior Navy work for up to twelve credits. 


@ Elizabeth Losos became the presi- 
dent and CEO of the Organization for 
Tropical Studies (OTS) on March 1. She 
comes to OTS from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution’s Center for Tropical Forestry 
Science, where she directs an interna- 
tional forest research network working in 
fourteen countries on four continents. 

In her new position, Losos will lead an 
international consortium of sixty-three 
universities and research institutions and 
a staff of about 160 in training graduate 
students in tropics-related research at 
OTS'’s three field stations in Costa Rica 
and partner sites in other countries. 


@ Bruce Kuniholm, a professor of pub- 
lic-policy studies and history, will become 
director of the Terry Sanford Institute of 
Public Policy and chair of the depart- 
ment of public-policy studies on July 1, a 
position he held from 1989 to 1994. Dur- 
ing that time, he led the planning and 
fund-raising efforts for the construction 
and move to the current home of the in- 
stitute. He was vice provost for academic 
and international affairs from 1996 to 
2001 and director of the Center for In- 
ternational Studies in the same period. 


‘Gentleman’s Game’: 
Rough and Rugby 


lood spills onto the freshly cut grass. 

While one player has been knocked 

unconscious, another pulls himself 

out of the game on the verge of 
regurgitating his breakfast. Groans escape 
through clenched teeth as heads spiked 
with mohawks drill into opposing players’ 
stomachs. Four-letter words are thrown 
around faster than the ball, and mothers in 
the stands seem to breathe only when play 
stops temporarily. One coach impatiently 
paces the sidelines and shouts instructions 
to his team. The tattoo on his bulging left 
calf reads, “Give Blood, Play Rugby.” 
Behind Wallace Wade, on a windy day in 
February, the undefeated Duke rugby team 
takes on rival Wake Forest in an ACC 
showdown. 

“To play rugby, the main mindset needed 
is really putting yourself in the position to 
hurt or to get hurt,” says senior forward 
David Dabney. “It’s more willpower than 
anything—willing yourself to get out there 
and tackle the biggest guy on the field.” 
Dabney, who learned the game while living 
in Australia, is just one of several team 
members who bring an international flavor 
to Duke’s style. Head coach Ian Cumming, 
a native of Wales, leads a squad peppered 
with veteran Canadian and English players, 
along with many American students with 
little or no playing experience. 

In rugby, fifteen players on each team 
battle to score a try, which is accomplished 
by crossing into the goal area and touching 
the ball to the ground. A try is worth five 
points and the ensuing kicked conversion is 
worth two. All players are allowed to run 
with the ball and tackle. A player can kick 
the ball forward at any time, but can only 
pass backward. Teammates are not allowed 
to block for the ball carrier but follow close- 
ly behind him. When tackled, the ball car- 
rier must release the ball immediately, and 
another player then picks up the ball to 
advance it. The action rarely stops. 

The exact origins of rugby are debated, 
but many believe that the game was born in 





1823 when students at the Rugby School in 
Warwickshire started playing a distinctly 
different version of soccer. Legend has it 
that one William Webb Ellis picked up the 
ball and, with complete disregard for the 
rules, ran it into the goal. Rugby became an 
Olympic sport in 1900 and was last played 
at the 1924 Games in Paris, when the 
United States beat France 17-13 for the 
gold medal. Shortly after the Paris Games, 
the IOC cancelled rugby as an Olympic 
sport because of its violence, even though 
rugby sold more tickets than the same track 
and field events later glorified in the movie 


Chariots of Fire. The Rugby World Cup, 
played every four years, was created in 1987, 
and the sport’s popularity has grown dra- 
matically since then. Some 3-billion people 
watched the World Cup on television in 
2003. Rugby has been played at Duke since 
the spring of 1962. 

In spite of its fast-paced intensity, rugby 
receives little attention in the U.S. Duke 
sophomore Chris Sung, a Vancouver native 
who plays fullback, says that American rug- 
by suffers from a lack of tradition and major 
high-school and college programs. “A lot of 
my friends from high school are ridiculously 


ning: the fight for possession — | 2 


good players, and they stayed in Canada 
because they could play rugby at a higher 
level,” says Sung. Dabney, the senior for- 
ward, says that he has encountered a sur- 
prising number of people who are interested 
in rugby but struggle to find opportunities 
to play. “I’ve known people who have 
played rugby and really enjoyed it but didn’t 
follow up because there was only one team 
around or they weren’t up to the level of the 
other players.” 

For many, the word “rugby” conjures up 
images of toothless, savage ogres with mini- 
mal mental capacity. But according to Sung 
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Field of schemes: 
uneasy going 
for goal 


7. 





and Dabney, rugby is a “gentleman’s 
game.” Contrary to many American 
sports, etiquette is a large part of the 
game. The referee’s judgment is never 
questioned. Under the showboating rule, 
the referee can penalize pompous cele- 
brations after a try by revoking the score. 
“You don’t really want to showboat any- 
way, because if you do, then everyone is 
looking to hit you really hard,” Sung 
says. The honor of rugby and mutual 
respect between teams is upheld regard- 
less of how rough a game may be. “We 
always have some kind of social event 
with the other team after the game,” 
Sung says. “We tell them, ‘You can stop 
by. We have a keg.’” 

At the Duke-Wake Forest game, two 
elderly fans watch from lawn chairs at 
one corner of the field, snacking on some 
fried chicken and chuckling at the fans’ 
jeers. With no son or nephew on the 
team, their only reason for coming is to 
revel in the game they love. As the refer- 
ee blows the final whistle, Duke cele- 
brates a 37-0 victory over their dejected 
and exhausted division rival. As the 
white-haired men slowly stand up to 
leave, one turns to the other and says, 
“Now that was a good afternoon.” 


—Adam Pearse ’07 
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Getting Their Words’ Worth 
olish your tones!” Carolyn Lee, pro- 
fessor of Chinese, reminded her class. 
Usually, it is all Mandarin, all the 
time, with Lee, but these were be- 

ginners, students with zero previous experi- 

ence, and what Lee was hearing wasn’t quite 
right. Pacing the aisles of Carr 102 on East 

Campus last semester, she listened as they 

struggled to make a new sound. “Go deeper 

on the vocal chord,” she said. “Nee joo-ay. 

Nee joo-ay.” 

If you were to take the path of least resist- 
ance to fulfilling your graduation require- 
ments—which includes a minimum of three 
courses in a foreign language—you would 
probably not sign up for Lee’s class, “Chi- 
nese 1: Elementary Chinese.” To do so, for 
most native English speakers, is to enter a 
world of linguistic complexity, a language so 
overwhelmingly foreign that it merits the 
Foreign Service Institute’s Category IV 
(“super-hard”) classification. Indeed, for the 
“non-heritage learner,” the student whose 
contact with Chinese culture and language 
begins and ends with the fortune cookie, few 
first-time experiences could be as daunting. 

For starters, there are the more than 50,000 
characters (although one can get by, it is said, 
on about 3,000); the 403 possible spoken 
syllables; and the 1,320 hours of instruc- 
tion—almost three times that of Spanish— 
required for the student of “average lan- 
guage aptitude” to reach speaking proficiency, 
according to the Defense Language Insti- 
tute, which is run by the U.S. Air Force and 
claims to be the largest language institution 
in the world. 

Enrollment in Lee’s class has increased 
every year for the past eight years—a meas- 
ure, perhaps, of just how large China looms 
in the eyes of students. “And it’s not just 
more students,” says Lee. “It’s different stu- 
dents, more dynamic backgrounds. A lot of 
them are interested in pursuing pure schol- 
arship. But we also have students in public 
policy, political science, art history, engi- 
neering, who want to learn Chinese to use 
in their careers.” 

“T already speak Spanish, so I felt like Chi- 


nese would be the next most useful lan- 


guage,” says Kyle Nishkian, a sophomore in 
Lee’s class. “It’s one of the most widely spoken 
languages in the world. And, supposedly, 
China is growing as an economic power.” 

“Maybe I’ll be a diplomat,” says sophomore 
Cara Petty, “or an ambassador. If I could be- 
come fluent—that would be a huge asset for 
me. But it’s a very time-intensive ordeal: 
class five days a week. I have to endure.” 

“I plan on becoming a doctor,” says Cyrus 
Amoozegar, a freshman. “The popular con- 
sensus is that in ten years the foreign lan- 
guage to know will be Spanish. But China is 
industrializing and opening its economy to 
foreign investors. And | think those doctors 
who are able to speak Chinese will be 
sought after.” 

In 2003, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion (MLA), a scholarly association with 
the mission of strengthening the study and 
teaching of language and literature through- 
out the world, found that more U.S. college 
students than ever before (1.4 million) were 
studying a foreign language, and that Ameri- 
can colleges and universities offered a 
greater variety of language courses than in 
any of the previous five years. “The tongues 
of American college students are rolling R’s 
in record numbers,” reported The Chronicle 
of Higher Education. And while Spanish re- 
mained the most widely taught language in 
the land, accounting for 53 percent of total 
foreign-language enrollment nationwide, 
the number of students taking Chinese had 
grown fivefold since 1970. 

“T think many of them take it as a chal- 
lenge,” Lee says of her students. “And I re- 
spect them for their determination. | know 
it’s not an easy course.” Lee, a linguist who is 
a native of Taiwan, characterizes her teach- 
ing style as “organized, clear, and caring,” 
and says she’s rewarded by seeing her stu- 
dents change so much over the semester. 
“They come to class with no idea about stroke 
order or tones. And in the end, you see them, 
and they’ve found a new part of themselves. 
They’re different people. 

“Learning a language has such an impact. 
It’s intimate. You build up cognitive devel- 
opment from the first day to produce the 
correct sounds. It’s like you’re making a new 
molding for the brain.” 


Ellen McLarney, an assistant professor of 
the practice of Arabic, compares it with go- 
ing to the gym. “You can train yourself. You 
can teach your throat and your mouth and 
your tongue how to articulate the sounds.” 
Like Lee, McLarney has seen enrollment in 
her class swell in recent years. Her elemen- 
tary Arabic class doubled in size following 
the September 11 attacks in New York and 
Washington. “People always try to connect 
it to that,” she says. “And that was part of it. 
And, yes, there are definitely people who 
want to take this class for strategic reasons. 
But I think it’s also that this generation has 
much more of a global consciousness. They 
actually know where the Middle East is, 
whereas, when I went to Brown [in the early 
Nineties], we didn’t even have Arabic.” 

Shireen Khoury, a sophomore neurosci- 
ence major in McLarney’s class and presi- 
dent of the Arab Students Association, is a 
Palestinian American from West Virginia. 


_ Listen and repeat: languageslab life 
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“Arabic is just a very expressive and beauti- 
ful language,” she says. “And it’s relevant to 
my life. The year after I graduate, and be- 
fore I go to medical school, I’m going to 
work in a refugee camp in Ramallah, in the 
West Bank.” 

A senior math major from New York, 
Yousef Mian already knew how to read and 
pronounce Arabic before taking McLar- 
ney’s class. Like a lot of Muslims, he says, he 
was taught at a young age to recite the 
Quran, the holy book of Islam. “But I didn’t 
actually understand any of it,” he says. “It’s 
similar to how Catholics are taught to recite 
Latin in church and don’t necessarily un- 
derstand it. And also, I felt like it’s probably 
a very important language to learn nowa- 
days—given America’s foreign policy.” 

Air Force ROTC cadet Joanna Mullen, a 
junior, had the same thought. She’d heard 
about the thousands of intelligence docu- 
ments written in Arabic that were piling up 


at the State Department because of the 
shortage of qualified translators. “This will 
probably ensure me job security for several 
years,” she says. “That’s one reason I de- 
cided to learn Arabic.” 

According to the MLA survey, the num- 
ber of students taking Arabic nationwide 
nearly doubled between 1998 and 2003, in- 
creasing from 5,505 to 10,596. Still, despite 
the surge in interest and the energy focused 
on the Middle East, Arabic remains on the 
periphery: Less than 1 percent of students 
taking a foreign language are enrolled in an 
Arabic course; and, as of 2003, just one in 
ten colleges and universities (of the 780 the 
MLA polled) included Arabic in their lan- 
guage offerings. 

“There are socio-economic reasons for 
Arabic seeming foreign to people,” says 
McLarney. “And I feel like, ideologically, that 
is where my vocation lies—in battling that 
perception. Arabic is not something strange. 
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It’s accessible. And it opens itself up once 
you dedicate yourself to knowing it.” 

McLarney majored in French at Brown. 
After graduating, she joined the Peace 
Corps and taught English in Morocco, 
where she learned her first words in 
Arabic. “I loved learning Arabic. It was so 
fun,” she says. “People were so welcoming 
and encouraging and excited. They’d say, 
‘Oh, you speak a word of our language! 
Come to our house! Have tea with us! 
Live with us forever!’” The experience 
contrasted with her time in France, she 
says, when she studied at the Sorbonne. 
“Tl knew a lot more French than Arabic. 
But in France, nobody cared. They were 
cold, rude, mean, hostile.” 

Clare Tufts, professor of French and di- 
rector of the French Studies Program, 
has heard it before: Parisians are a bit— 
prickly. “Well, can you blame them?” she 
asks. “Paris is the number-one tourist des- 
tination in the world. And summer is peak 
season. So when Parisians meet tourists, 
they’re tired and they’re hot and they’re 
not on vacation.” 

Tufts is just as quick to defend French it- 
self—“You know, it’s spoken in over fifty 
countries” —although at Duke she need- 
n’t make much of an effort. The language 
of Voltaire and Flaubert, of Amelie and 
John Kerry, may be struggling to main- 
tain its significance on the world stage. 
(French has effectively ceded to English 
its long-recognized role as the language 
of diplomacy.) But it has suffered no such 
setback in American higher education. At 
Duke, even as Chinese and Arabic gain 
ground, curricular options expand, and 
Spanish continues to attract the most 
students, French thrives. Last year, en- 
rollment was its highest (at 418 students) 
since 1987, the year Tufts arrived. 

“T studied Spanish, Italian, German, 
Latin, and French, and French was the 
one I stuck with,” Tufts says. “You just fall 
in love with something and keep doing 
it, | suppose. Obviously, they would all be 
helpful. But, I’ll tell you,” she says, “it’s 
my dream to learn Chinese.” 


—Patrick Adams 
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Malpractice, Insurance, 
and the Feds 


The U.S. spends $1.65 trillion a year on 
health care—15 percent of its gross do- 
mestic product. The culprits, says Presi- 
dent Bush, are large medical malpractice 
awards. He has proposed legislation that 
would cap awards for noneconomic dam- 
ages at $250,000. But plaintiffs’ lawyers 
and consumer groups have raised ques- 
tions as to just how effective such legis- 
lation would be in reducing costs. Frank 
Sloan, J. Alexander McMahon Professor 
of health policy, law, and management at 
Duke, comments on the dynamics of the 
debate and the complexities confronting 
a lay public. 


On the one hand, you have President Bush and 
the American Medical Association blaming 
“frivolous lawsuits” and malpractice awards for 
the spiraling costs of health care. But we see 
studies, including a recent one by Duke profes- 
sors looking at Florida, that suggest that it’s 
not the lawsuits but market dynamics and the 
business practices of insurance companies. 


Which is it? 


First of all, Bush doesn’t know if they’re 
frivolous or not because he hasn’t looked at 
them. Secondly, let’s assume that health-care 
costs are high because of medical malpractice. 
Let’s pick a number. Let’s say they’re 25 
percent too high. And let’s put in anything 
you want to get these costs under control. 
Now what happens the next year? The next 
year, patients are not having the tests, the 
surgeries, they’re not being hospitalized. 
Demand is down by 25 percent. You go by 
clinics, and they’re boarded up. Boy, these 
guys are really altruistic! That they’re actu- 
ally advocating a loss of business? Now who 
would do that? Would the university? Would 
they say, we’re in favor of something that 
would cut out a quarter of our students? No 
way. So there’s some truth to both sides. 


’ 


Sloan: the injustice of caps 





But awards are increasing? 


Yes, but they’re creeping up. And that’s not 
consistent with the jerkiness in the pricing 
of coverage by insurers. At its outset, mal- 
practice insurance was largely a state mar- 
ket. The idea of the enterprise was not to 
make a big business. It was to provide af- 
fordable and reliable coverage to the physi- 
cians in that state. But then, companies got 
the idea that business was so good they 
were going to go out of state and become 
big. It’s sort of like what you see with the 
Baby Bells. And in order to get business, to 
get a physician to talk to them, they had to 
say, Hey, come to me, I can offer you a bet- 
ter price. They got aggressive, and they 
underpriced their coverage. And now they 
have to catch up. They spiked prices in 
2002. But they probably should have been 
raising them all along. 


Would the caps Bush is proposing be effective? 


Caps will reduce premiums and reduce losses. 
There’s plenty of evidence to support that. 


That doesn’t mean they’re just. But it means 
that if you want a tool to reduce premiums 
and losses, there’s nothing like a damage 
cap. I feel very confident about that. 


When would $250,000 not be a just award? 


Here I am, a kid, and my brain was deprived 
of oxygen. And I’m not too smart. And I 
can’t walk real well. And I need therapy my 
whole life; my family has to watch out for me 
all the time. Now, it’s not that I didn’t get 
into MIT, and therefore I’m suing. It’s that 
I’m in bad, bad, bad shape. And I’m going 
to live as long as you are. 

Basically, the little cases have little dam- 
age, and they’re way below the cap. So 
youre talking about me. And if you cap it 
at 250, you’re cutting me off. You could say, 
Well, you’re getting all your economic loss. 
And you're only limited to $250,000 on the 
other side. But what I’m getting are nomi- 
nal dollars. So I have this life of suffering. 
And I don’t really have the money to take 
care of myself. 





So when I look at the injustice of caps, I 
would say, they’re not indexed for inflation. 
This is a real problem. Who would like to 
be in a business in which you said, ‘Hey, 
buddy, this is your salary, and we’re not in- 
creasing it’? If we wanted to apply that prin- 
ciple elsewhere, we could apply it to doctors. 
In fact, you know, that sounds like a great 
idea for cutting costs. Put a cap on their sal- 
aries. | mean, it’s identical, right? It’s public 
policy. Cap ’em. Federal cap ’em. No doctor 
should earn more than $300,000. You can 
raise your kid. Fine. We’re paying more for 
health-care costs than any other country, so 
what’s wrong with that? And you could say, 
But, people will be hurt. Well, we’re not 
asking if people will be hurt by caps, are we? 


How are doctors faring now? Are the higher 
premiums driving them out of business, as 


Bush has charged? 

Let’s say I’m a practicing doctor, and I’m 

having trouble with managed care. And 

I’m having trouble with the government, 


and nobody wants to raise my fees. And 
then along come the medical-malpractice 
insurers raising the premium 40 percent. 
Well, that really cuts in deep, cuts into my 
income. So, of course I cry out, and I look 
to the government to intervene. 

But are doctors leaving? I’ve heard that so 
much. Everybody can tell you an example 
of a doctor leaving. And I don’t think they’re 
lying. But it’s not the case across the board. 
In North Carolina, between 2002 and 2003, 
the number of doctors increased. Now, they 
may have increased more before. But I think 
if you were to look at other industries in 
the state, I don’t think in any of them have 
we seen increases in employment. So it’s 
awfully hard for me to turn an increase into 
a decrease. In Pennsylvania, for instance, 
they say that obstetrician-gynecologists are 
leaving. Now it could be that some of them 
aren't delivering babies, but the number of 
them actually went up between 2002 and 
2003. So these numbers can be used any 
way you want to use them. It could be that 
a doctor left, and another doctor bought his 


8 practice and moved in. So the fact that he 


left doesn’t mean that there’s no new doc- 
tor. | mean, if you look at I-40 to Tennessee, 
there are people leaving the state and there 
are people coming in. If you just look at 
one lane, that might give you one impres- 
sion, but if you looked at both lanes, you’d 
get a different impression. 

But the public doesn’t want to get into 
the details of what’s going on. They’re 
looking for a villain. So is the press. Things 
like regulation, reinsurance, profitability— 
these kinds of questions are not terribly 
interesting to them. But it really requires 
knowing that kind of material to under- 
stand the insurance industry, and people 
just aren’t willing to invest the time. You 
talk to Congress, or you talk to the state 
legislature, and by the time you get there, 
they are so hyped up, so excited and lob- 
bied that you can’t even discuss it in a rea- 
sonable way. 

In the public interest, in the interest of 
the doctors and the patients, we need to 
think about a balance. We need to consider 
the issue from all perspectives. 

— interviewed by Patrick Adams 
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Sims 
_) Duke seniors file into a basement 


na cold, clear March morning, eight 


ve 


ax 


~ |) room in the West Duke Building. 
Vag” 


in typical pre-class talk about weekend plans 


They are typical students, indulging 


and weeknight sleeplessness—except that 
they’re all dressed in military uniforms, and 
their seminar room is filled with wall dis- 
plays detailing subjects like “Group Leading 
Procedures” and “Warrior Ethos.” The stu- 
dents jump to attention and salute as their 
ROTC instructor, Lieutenant Colonel E. 
Todd Sherrill, walks in. 

Armed with PowerPoint technology, one 
of the student cadets, Jared Miranda, makes 
a presentation on the Battle of Kings 
Mountain, fought in South Carolina in 
1780. In the battle, a force of colonial fron- 
tiersmen surrounded and defeated a loyalist 
detachment. At several points in the pres- 
entation, Sherrill interrupts to talk about 
enduring military principles—applying force 
with agility and depth, waging a fight on 
your own terms rather than your enemy’s. 





One constant of democracy, he says, is that 
it will call upon a minority to defend the 
freedoms of the majority. “It’s all about lead- 
ership and relationships,” he tells his stu- 
dents. “Technology changes. Humans don’t.” 

Some students hang around after class to 
talk with a visitor. Miranda says that joining 
ROTC seemed natural because he comes 
from a military family: “parents, uncles, grand- 
parents, as far back as we go.” He says he 
was drawn to the physical and mental chal- 
lenges of life in the military. Emilie Lemke 
refers to “patriotic duty.” The politicians 
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riors 


FROM CAMPUS 
TO COMBAT 


By ROBERT J> BEIWISE 


Themes of patriotism, 
service, duty, leadership, and 
the strong bonds formed 
within the unit are echoed 
by Duke graduates and 
graduate students who have 
served in Iraq. 


she admires, from John E Kennedy to George 
W. Bush, all emphasized national service, 
she says. “I just kind of took that to heart.” 
Most of this group joined ROTC after the 
terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, and 
they have all stuck with it through the wars 
in Afghanistan and Iraq. Even as they were 
moved by patriotic sentiment, they knew 
they might eventually find themselves in 
harm’s way. Says Lemke, “I’m prepared and 
I’m ready to do what I signed up to do.” 
Another cadet, Abhay Singh, says, “With 
the war in Iraq, I think a lot of us look at it 
as an exciting opportunity to go and use all 
these skills that we’ve acquired. Of course, 
there are always other feelings that come in- 








namely, anxiety over facing com- 
bat. A third, Mel Baars, says that the war in 
Iraq has given her a greater sense of pur- 


to play” 


pose. She mentions an early-morning work- 
out routine associated with ROTC. “When 
I started having to wake up at 5:30, I hated 
it. And then, I would think to myself, I’ve 
got this friend who’s in Iraq, and what the 
heck am I complaining about? 

“You realize how blessed you really are. If 
someone’s got to go to Iraq to preserve those 
blessings, I want it to be me.” 

Adds Miranda, “I really think no one joins 
a team to sit on the bench. Everyone in this 
room would tell you the same thing. They 
don’t wish war upon anybody. But if it’s 


* 
=. 


happening, they want to be the ones who 
are fighting it.” 

In their own ways, these cadets, on the 
cusp of a commitment to military service, 
are rebels. They are refusing to fall in with a 
cultural trend described, and lamented, in a 
recent article by Josiah Bunting III, a Viet- 
nam veteran and a former superintendent 
of the Virginia Military Institute. In his es- 
say, “Class Warfare,” published in the Winter 
2005 issue of The American Scholar, Bunting 
discusses a time, World War II in particular, 
when civic duty and national sacrifice ener- 
gized America’s private schools and elite 
universities. 

Now, he writes, the business of war is 
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“remote increasingly from a particular seg- 
ment of the American people,” the privi- 
leged intellectual and professional classes. 
“But a citizen who sees and acknowledges 
the deepening chasm that is separating 
those who serve from those whom they serve 
(which no number of eyewitness news 
teams and Veterans Day editorials can use- 
fully bridge) can only deplore a civic culture 
that removes the burdens of military service 
from those it has blessed most abundantly.” 

The themes that resonate through ROTC 
patriotism, service, duty, leadership, the 





strong bonds formed within the unit—are 
echoed by Duke graduates and graduate stu- 
dents who have served in Iraq. From their 


Battle ready: hoarding charter for desert duty 





Thomas Clapham 
time in the field, whether scouting for road- 
side explosive devices or trying to secure 
porous borders, they seem convinced of the 
need to persevere in the effort. One of them 
is Marine Major Ted Probert ’84, a Navy 
ROTC cadet as an undergraduate and, since 
then, a Marine reservist. “I have always 
considered myself patriotic and feel strongly 
that all Americans should do something in 
service to our country,” he says. A good 
friend, with whom he had served in the 
Marine Corps, was killed in the attack on 
the World Trade Center. Serving his coun- 
try in the midst of the “war on terror” is an 
honor, he says. 

Probert returned to the States earlier this 
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Mission: Stabilize Baghdad 


spring after seven months in Iraq. He was 
commander of an engineering company sta- 
tioned at an airbase, and then officer-in- 
charge at a base near the Syrian border. He 
recalls one instance in which a rocket at- 
tack landed close by, and he could “feel the 
windows shaking and stuff hitting the sides 
of the building.” Just two days before he 
started for home, insurgents hit a fuel stor- 
age tank. “That was about 150,000 gallons 
of fuel that exploded,” he says. “It was a 
rather large boom.” 


WH his may be a war waged in some new 





ways, but it inspires the camaraderie 
long associated with forces in the field, 
©) a quality that Probert is quick to note. 


His worst day in Iraq, he says, was loading 
American casualties into helicopters. He 
says he was shaken, too, watching the video 
recording of the beheading of an American 
hostage. “It is something every American 
should see,” he says, “because it shows the 
true character of these fanatics.” On the 
other hand, he revels in the memories of 
being in western Iraq on November 10, 2004, 
the 229th birthday of the Marine Corps. At 
the time, he officially applauded his compa- 
ny for their “incredible accomplishments” 
and “professionalism.” He wrote, “I am, in- 
deed, a lucky officer to command such a 
fine group of Marines.” 

For Captain Dan Lutz ’01, it’s been all 
about the Army since earning ROTC dis- 





Major General Martin E. Dempsey, a 
West Point graduate, earned a master’s 
in English at Duke in 1984. As the 
commander of the U.S. Army division 
based in Baghdad for a year beginning 
in July 2003, he had responsibilities 
that included stabilizing the city and 
training lraqi forces. In an interview, 
he reflects on that experience—and 
on lraq’s future. 


What were your responsibilities in Iraq? 


I left Saudi Arabia after a two-year tour 
working on security assistance with the Saudi 
Arabian National Guard and took com- 
mand of Task Force Ist Armored Division. 
The task force has approximately 39,000 
soldiers, who were a mixture of active, re- 
serve, and National Guard—about 80 per- 
cent active and 20 percent reserve. We were 
tasked with establishing a safe and secure 
environment in Baghdad. In a very real way, 
we returned the city to life. Most essential 
services had been disrupted and many de- 
stroyed by the period of instability and law- 
lessness between April and June 2003. My 
responsibilities included U.S. military oper- 
ations, the re-establishment of indigenous 
Iraqi Security Forces, the restoration of 
basic services to the Iraqi people (trash, sew- 
age [treatment], electricity, water), and the 
establishment of local neighborhood and 
district councils to encourage a “bottom up” 
understanding of representative government. 
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secure 


Do you think that our tactics, particularly 
early in the campaign, contributed to the 
insurgency? 


We were always alert to that risk, but I don’t 
think so. The early days in Baghdad and 
elsewhere in Iraq were days of lawlessness 
and corruption. Faced with little credible 
intelligence and with the clear need to es- 
tablish some measure of security, we acted 
in ways that have since been described as 
“imprecise” and “heavy-handed.” That de- 
scription is unfair and, interestingly, that 
characterization of our early actions is only 
prevalent outside Iraq. Within Iraq, the 
people eager for security are more likely to 
criticize us for being too tentative in our ac- 
tions in dealing with the lawlessness. More- 
over, the insurgency grew from among that 
part of the population that benefited most 
from the rule of Sadaam Hussein. They were 
predisposed to be dissatisfied with any politi- 
cal outcome that didn’t leave them ina 
privileged position. That said, we did work 
throughout the year to become increasingly 
more precise in our military operations to 


avoid alienating parts of the population. In 
such a complex environment, this was no 
small task. 


Will we accomplish our goals in Iraq? 


There is a definite sense of national pride 
among the Iraqi people, but not always a 
sense of national unity or what it may take 
to achieve national unity. The Iraqi people 
are educated and industrious. They have 
oil, agriculture, and water. They have a rich 
history and culture. They are diverse. Their 
religious leaders are, for the most part, mod- 
erate. Of course, this potential will not be 
achieved overnight. It’s been very carefully 
controlled for the past thirty-five years. In 
my view, Iraq has the potential to be a force 
for moderate government and religious tol- 
erance in a region of the world where there 
is little of either. Having lived there for three 
years, I believe the region would be better 
for that outcome. | also believe that Amer- 
ica would be safer for that outcome. When 
l arrived in Baghdad, there were perhaps 500 
satellite television dishes in a city of about 
six million. Only the privileged and elite 
had access to information. When I departed 
Baghdad, there were at least 1.5 million 
satellite dishes in the city; everyone had 
equal access to information. Over time, these 
kinds of changes will make a difference. 


When you were in Iraq, did you find yourself 
recalling the difficult history of occupation there? 


I did. When I learned I would be going to 
Iraq, I studied that period of their history 

closely. Many Iraqis discuss it as though it 
were yesterday. It’s one of the reasons that 


penitent geal ae 


sustaining their trust and confidence is 
so important. We've done that very well 
in parts of Iraq and struggled with it in 
other parts. 


Did anything at Duke prepare you for your 
efforts in Iraq? 


During one of my semesters at Duke, | 
studied the works of a late-nineteenth- 
century journalist and cartoonist named 
Finley Peter Dunne. In one of his car- 
toons, he describes history as the study of 
how people die and literature as the 
study of how people live. I’m probably 
not going to make many friends in 
Duke’s outstanding history department 
by recounting that particular memory, 
but I do feel that my two years at Duke 
studying literature—and a good bit of art 
history—trefined my ability to think 
about what connects us as people. | also 
think I became a more confident writer 
and public speaker, and I have had many 
opportunities to think about and discuss 
the military profession among my peers 
who knew very little about it. 


—Robert J. Bliwise 


tinguished-graduate honors. His undergrad- 
uate coursework included military history 
and Arabic. “I had some very good instruc- 
tors at Duke in ROTC,” he says. “And their 
focus was on creating a method of thinking 
as an officer—adapting to change, being 
able to operate in chaos, being innovative.” 

Early in his ROTC days, he recalls, “The 
colonel who was in charge of the unit said, 
‘Look, probably most of you are here for the 
money.’ But during that first year, | really 
got into the program.” He says that he’s 
come to enjoy the idea of working with “a 
group of people who are all volunteers and 
all share, I think, common ideals.” 

In Iraq for four months at the beginning 
of the war, Lutz was a rifle platoon leader. 
His company infiltrated a western province, 
then worked to control the main border- 
crossing points with Syria and Jordan. 
“Western Iraq is the moon, in terms of land- 
scape,” he says. “I mean, nothing is there. I 
actually have a map of nothing. God bless 
the Army, they gave me this map, and it is 
entirely white. The only things on it are the 
gridlines to determine north, south, east, 
and west. There’s not a single feature on it.” 
One of his strongest memories is watching 
Iraqis on the border with Syria pelting a 





mosaic of Saddam Hussein with rocks, and 


then hitting it with their shoes, a profound 
insult in their culture. 

When Lutz was in Iraq, the military was 
just putting in place a feature that has been a 
hallmark of this war—speedy communica- 
tions technology made available to the troops. 
He says he didn’t get to use a phone for the 
first six weeks of the conflict. Then, during 
a treasured week in June 2003, he could place 
a call every night for almost an hour. With a 
new posting, a satellite phone was provided 
once every ten days for ten minutes. 

That July, his unit received two comput- 
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ers with satellite Internet connections. “We 
were able to use them 24/7, which seems like 
a lot, but doesn’t divide well, what with 
forty soldiers competing and the power going 
out about ten times a day,” he says. He used 
the Internet to send his wife flowers on their 
wedding anniversary. Still, he indulged in e- 
mail only sporadically, in part out of a “de- 
sire to keep my family and friends at arm’s 
length” from the war. “You would think 
that you would e-mail ten times a day from 
a combat zone, if you could. But the truth is, 
there isn’t that much to say. I didn’t want to 
give too many details, both for security rea- 
sons and their mental well-being. And one 
can only type ‘I love you’ so many times.” 

Old-fashioned letters appealed to him 
more. He first got mail in the border town 
of Trebil, in the western desert. After that, 
he could get or send mail once every seven 
to ten days. In those four months, he esti- 
mates he received close to 200 letters. “Get- 
ting an e-mail is nice, but nothing puts you 
in touch with the outside world like a letter, 
something in my wife’s handwriting, that I 
know has touched her hands. And, I swear, 
I could smell her.” 

Lutz says he never thought about a need 
to censor letters or e-mail messages. “I trust- 
ed that everyone’s sense of self-preservation 
was high enough not to send the grid coor- 
dinates to our compound.” There were times, 
however, when e-mail and snail mail were 
off-limits. That was called officially a “com- 
munication blackout,” and it always occurred 
when they had suffered a casualty. “My com- 
manders never wanted the unofficial notifi- 
cation to get home before the official one.” 
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or the family of First Lieutenant Matt 

Lynch ’01, official notification brought 

the most painful news out of Iraq. At 

Duke, Lynch thought about joining 
Navy ROTC, only to decide that he wanted 
to keep open the option of a professional 
baseball career. But it was the Marines, not 
baseball, that ultimately attracted him. On 
September 11, 2001, already committed to 
the Marines, he was having his wisdom teeth 
pulled; in the course of a single dental pro- 
cedure, the hijacked planes would strike the 
World Trade Center and the Pentagon, and 
the nation would move from peace to war. 
His father, William Lynch, a former Marine, 
says that Matt was drawn to the idea of serv- 
ing his country and the adventure promised 
by a stint in the Marines. According to his 
father, he compared his experience at Of- 
ficer Candidates School with his early child- 
hood, when he and his older brother, Tim, 
would crawl through the mud and play with 
toy guns. 

Matt Lynch’s unit was among the first 
U.S. troops deployed to Iraq in February 
2003. (Tim, also in Iraq with the Marines, 
had been among the first sent to Afghani- 
stan.) After about six months, he complet- 
ed his tour. He returned for a second tour, 
for three months beginning the following 
April, with a different unit; he had been 
picked to relieve another officer, who had 
been injured by a roadside bomb. When his 
original battalion was redeployed in August, 
he was determined to be with them, and he 
worked the Marine bureaucracy to make it 
happen. “He wanted to be back with his 
guys,” family and friends recall, and so he 


embarked on a third tour. William Lynch 
recalls a family wedding last August 21, and 
a photo taken there of Matt in “that beauti- 
ful dress-blue uniform.” He dropped off his 
son at the airport the next day. “I remember 
saying to him, ‘We want you back, kid.’ 
And he said, ‘Don’t worry about a thing, 
Dad.’ That’s the last time | ever saw him.” 
Two months later, Matt was killed in Iraq. 
A citation posthumously awarding him the 
Bronze Star praised his “zealous initiative, 
courageous actions, and exceptional dedica- 
tion to duty.” According to the citation, 
“Coming under enemy fire and leading his 
platoon from the front to move in and close 
with the enemy was commonplace for him.” 
Lynch’s base camp was near Ramadi, sixty 
miles west of Baghdad. He had started out 
that day getting a haircut from his best 
friend there—a bad haircut, to which Lynch 
called attention with mock annoyance. 
From there he joined what was presumed to 
be a routine road sweep, a mission of search- 
ing out improvised explosive devices. Lynch 
and five other Marines were traveling in a 
Humvee—Lynch sitting in the passenger 
seat next to the driver—when a bomb hit 





the vehicle. Four of the Marines were in- 
jured; Lynch, fatally. 

“The ironic thing about it was that Matt 
was the farthest from the blast,” recalls Wil- 





Soldiering on: Army chaplain, above, blesses ~~ 
infantrymen before they enter enemy territory 
near Kuwait-Iraq border; Marine 1st Lieutenant 
Lynch, below, was killed on his third tour of 

duty in Iraq; far left, flight medic Marshall aboard 
C-17, which transported wounded to Germany 


liam Lynch, a consultant with the FBI after 
more than three decades with the agency. 
“This is what kind of keeps me awake 
nights. He was wearing a neck protector, 
but whatever got him—a piece of shrapnel 
from the bomb or something shredded from 
the Humvee—just came over the top of that 
neck protector and clipped his carotid ar- 
tery. A centimeter up, down, left, right, and 
probably he would have had nothing more 
than an interesting scar.” 

One of William Lynch’s duties with the 
Marines, in the mid-Sixties, was handling 
casualty calls, the term for notifying the fam- 
ilies of military personnel who have been 





killed or seriously wounded. After one par- 
ticularly awkward encounter, when a woman 
fainted on her front lawn, he was assigned 
to develop a standard operating procedure. 
Last October 31, he and his wife had just 
come back from the beach. “It was a beauti- 
ful day. We were just talking about how lucky 
we were to have these two terrific sons. And 
when we got back, they were waiting for us, 
the two Marines. My own standard operat- 
ing procedure was used on me.” 

“If I had to pick anybody who could sur- 
vive in that environment, I would have 
picked Matt,” he says. “He just always land- 
ed on his feet.” 


he consequences of random events is 
and death 
—in Iraq. Had he not volunteered for 
an additional tour, had he not aligned 
himself on that tour with his original unit, 


a theme that underlies life 





had he not been sitting precisely where he 
was at that moment in the Humvee, Matt 
Lynch might be alive. Then again, fortune 
treated Jonathan Kuniholm quite differently. 

Kuniholm, a Duke graduate student in bio- 
medical engineering, was sent to Iraq last 
summer as a reservist in the Marine Corps. 
(His father, Bruce Kuniholm, is a professor 
of public policy and history at Duke.) He 
found himself part of a platoon that ran 
security patrols, built barriers for force pro- 
tection, swept for mines, and destroyed more 
than 400,000 pounds of high explosives in 
the form of artillery shells and mortars. 
Much of the time, he says, “there was not a 
whole lot happening. We probably had on 
the order of three significant events a day. 
That could include a Marine firing a warn- 
ing shot at a car that failed to stop at a 
checkpoint, small-arms fire received from 
the enemy, the discovery of a mine. So it 
was relatively quiet compared to, say, Fallu- 
jah or Ramadi. But that doesn’t mean that 
we weren’t constantly considering the pos- 
sibility. In some ways, waiting for it to hap- 





pen all the time is worse than actually hav- 
ing it happen and having to deal with it.” 
Kuniholm had become interested in ap- 
plying his engineering know-how to protect- 
ing U.S. troops from improvised explosive 
devices (IEDs). Working with another 
Marine under his command, he had begun 
testing a device called “Bubba”—a remote- 
controlled, battery-powered vehicle that he 
housed in his footlocker. It would be 
equipped with a miniature wireless camera 
and would be capable of delivering a plas- 
tic-explosive charge to destroy an IED or 
mine. Bubba was deployed to his platoon in 
Iraq. But it was used in the field just a cou- 


ple of times—mainly for its remote video 





capability. It was not used on the mission 
that almost cost him his life. 

On New Year's Day, he was on foot patrol 
near Haditha Dam on the Euphrates River. 
An explosion, from a rocket-propelled gre- 
nade or a hidden mine, killed one of his 
comrades, injured another, and shredded 
Kunhiholm’s right arm below the elbow. 

“My first thought was a practical one,” he 
recalled recently, sitting in the living room 
of his house just off East Campus. His in- 
jured arm rests against a red-and-blue bean- 
bag cushion. His four-year-old son, Sam, 
plays nearby. “The explosion blew me off 
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my feet. | leaned forward and immediately 
saw what had happened to my arm. My 
hand was basically hanging from a piece of 
skin, and | could see that it was useless.” He 
yelled for help. “Then it became apparent 
to me that we were involved ina firefight. 
I verybody had something tO do besides 
worry about me. My rifle had been blown in 
half by the explosion. So after I realized that 
| wasn’t going to accomplish anything where 
| was, | got up and ran out of the clearing 
and back behind the pump house. I think 
some of the Marines yelled at me to get 
down.” 

As soon as the shooting stopped, a Ma- 
rine ran up to him and began administering 
first aid. He was airlifted to a nearby field 
hospital for emergency treatment and stabi- 
lized at the Landstuhl military hospital in 
Germany. Then he was flown to Bethesda 
Naval Hospital outside Washington and soon 
after was transferred to Duke Medical Cen- 
ter, where he underwent six hours of delicate 
reconstructive surgery on the damaged limb. 

Kuniholm credits his surgeon, Scott Levin, 
with giving him a usable forearm. The de- 
manding microsurgery is performed routinely 
only at Duke and a handful of other top 
hospitals. Levin, who served in the Army Re- 
serve for fourteen years and participated in 
the first Gulf War, says he felt a special bond 
with his patient. While Kuniholm’s Marine 
training helped make him “a perfect pa- 
tient” in terms of his resilience and his will- 
ingness to carry out doctors’ orders, his body 
armor probably saved his life, Levin says. 

“What usually kills soldiers on the battle- 
field is a devastating injury to vital organs. 
Body armor can protect them from fatal 
injury to the heart, lungs, or abdomen. But 


they are prone to extremity injury and to 
the amputation of an arm or leg from the 
force involved,” he says. “The other issue is that 
advances in military medicine have contri- 
buted to quick evacuation and frontline care, 
so things like hemorrhage and shock are 
treated much more expeditiously.” 
According to Levin, Kuniholm will re- 
quire several more operations before he’s fit- 
ted with an artificial arm—either a myo- 
electric type, activated by the residual mus- 
cles in his forearm, or a conventional pros- 
thesis, activated by shoulder movements. 
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He says he has challenged Kuniholm to ap- 
ply his biomedical engineering expertise 
to come up with a better prosthesis. And 
Kuniholm seems prepared to take up the 
challenge. He talks about exploring “the 
interface between patient and prosthesis” 
and “sensing and actuation” technology. 
His focus, he says, will be helping people 
who are more severely affected by amputa- 
tion than he is. Still, he acknowledges, “I 
suppose that the opportunity to tinker with 
a project for which I could be a subject has a 


certain appeal.” 








Iwo years after the American invasion 
of Iraq, the public remains deeply di- 
vided over the justification for the war. 
Kuniholm, like many of his fellow 
veterans, is circumspect on that theme, say- 
ing, “Whether or not you believe that we 
should have ever gone into Iraq, and whether 
or not you believe that we should have gone 
the way we did, since we are there, I firmly 
believe that we have an obligation to fix 
Iraq. We have an obligation to leave it ca- 
pable of functioning as a sovereign country 
and without becoming a threat to other 
countries. I think that any reasonable per- 
son in America can and should believe in 
the current mission, because anything else, 
for us to withdraw at this point, would be 
totally irresponsible.” 

Another graduate student and Iraq veter- 
an, David “Jack” Marshall, sees a divide be- 


hris Hildreth 


{ 


tween how soldiers and civilians perceive 
Iraq: Getting the job done trumps musing 
over geopolitics. “I think the average Ameri- 
can would look at television and think that 
the average Iraqi absolutely despised us. 
The truth is that the average Iraqi was glad 
that we were there. Even if a soldier were to 
harbor misgivings about Iraq,” he adds, “he’s 
duty-bound to hold those reservations in 
check and to do what he’s trained to do.” 
Regardless of their views on this particu- 
lar war, soldiers believe deeply in their duty 
to country, he says. “It sounds really hokey 
to a lot of people, but I have this love for a 
country that took me in and has brought me 
so much.” Marshall grew up in Panama. He 
joined the military at nineteen, just over a 
year after immigrating to the U.S., motivat- 





ed in part by “the desire to find out what I’m 
made of” and “to gain life experiences.” He 
says, “A lot of people talk about money for 
college and all these nice little benefits, but 
I was actually almost horrifyingly naive 
about the benefits that you get from going 
into the military.” 

Marshall plans to finish his master’s in 
public policy and his law degree this sum- 
mer. Right after September 11, Duke insti- 
tuted a policy that grants any student called 
up for military service an immediate leave 
of absence, and also gives the student a full 
tuition refund. He says that he’s grateful for 
that policy. He also says that he received 
nothing but support from the faculty and his 
fellow graduate students. Now a reservist in 
the North Carolina Air National Guard, he 
had ten years’ active duty with the Army, 
including time in Afghanistan. He spent the 


past summer and fall semester in Iraq as a 
flight medic; he wonders whether Kuniholm 
was among the wounded he transported. 

On one of his medical missions in Iraq, 
Marshall was flying in a C-17 cargo transport 
plane on its way to Germany with some fifty 
injured soldiers. “If you’re taking them all 
the way to Germany, to Landstuhl, that 
means that they’re probably pretty hurting. 
It was hard just seeing these young kids. 
There was only a handful of us medical per- 
sonnel going around administering mor- 
phine, changing dressings, putting a valve 
on a chest tube, starting 1Vs. So we were 
busy from the moment that we left Iraq all 
the way until we got to Germany. 

“But every once in a while, I would talk 
to them, and just to hear their stories was 





amazing. Their absolute love for their coun- 


try—I mean, here we have kids who have 
lost their limbs, and they’re talking about 
how bad they feel because they’re leaving 
their buddies back in Iraq.” 


till, today’s troops can look forward 
to happier homecomings than was 
true for a past generation. In the Six- 
ties and Seventies, many soldiers re- 


turned from Vietnam not to parades and 
public acclaim but to abusive comments 
and public disdain. As the yellow ribbons 
and “Support Our Troops” bumper stickers 
suggest, Iraq veterans find much different 
attitudes. It may be a painless patriotism, 
devoid of meaningful sacrifice, but patriot- 
ism in any case. Throughout his time in Iraq, 
Marshall says, he felt the support of the 
American public. Soldiers regularly received 
packages of goods provided by companies 
and individuals who had no particular ties 
to the military. He’s thankful that he has 
not had to confront the kind of “brazen and 
callous questions” that surfaced in the Viet- 
nam era, he says. 

A few weeks after the meeting of the 
ROTC seminar, fifteen students in a history 


On duty: Stryker vehicle armored against rocket- 
propelled grenades, above; Naval Reserve Captain 
Sigrist on transport to Baghdad, below 


seminar mull over the presumed contradic- 
tion: adamant support for the troops, divided 
opinion over the war. The class, “Leader- 
ship in America,” is taught by Gerald Wilson, 


a professor and senior associate dean of 


Trinity College. Several of his students point 
out that relentless delivery of information 
and entertainment—the parade of violent 
images through television and video games, 
the tendency of celebrity news like the 
Michael Jackson trial to push aside deeper 
has numbed Americans to 





news coverage 
the consequences of war. For that matter, 
the war and its related moral quandaries 
hardly impinge on their lives. They don’t 
think about it much. Others observe that 
the September 11 terrorist attacks made 
America feel at once more vulnerable and 
more reflexively patriotic. The students re- 
fer to Pearl Harbor and its energizing im- 
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pact on America in a much different global 
war. As one of them puts it, for many Amer- 
icans, accounts of torture seem excusable if 
the torture might turn back a threat to Amer- 
ica’s well-being. 

From a scholarly perspective, it’s not sur- 
prising that returning members of the mili- 
tary are greeted with enthusiasm, says Duke 
political scientist Peter Feaver, an expert on 
national-security issues. Compared with 
Vietnam, he says, the military starts from a 
much higher baseline; in surveys, it is often 
the government institution in which the 
public has the most trust. That’s in part a 
function of success, he says. “For over fif- 
teen years, we have been calling our mili- 
tary the ‘best trained, best equipped, most 
capable fighting force in history,’ and this 
has been true.” 

Feaver also refers to a deliberate effort, by 
war supporters and opponents alike, to avoid 
“the mistakes of Vietnam.” One of those 
mistakes was to blame the troops for the war 
when, in fact, decisions were made at a 
much higher level. But there’s something 
peculiar about this war, he says, that has 
largely insulated American troops from crit- 
icism. “The public very much views Iraq in 
the context of the larger ‘global war on ter- 
ror, which is considered ongoing and still 
important. The public has a ‘wartime’ men- 
tality about this issue, and so they take extra 
caution in criticizing the military, per se, for 
fear that that will undermine military mor- 
ale and thus undermine the war effort.” 

Robert Sigrist 80, M.B.A. ’88, a captain in 
the Naval Reserve who was in Navy ROTC 
at Duke, became part of that war effort when 
he was recalled to active duty in January 
2004. He spent several months in Kuwait, 
where he was the senior naval officer for the 
Coalition Provisional Authority, and in Iraq. 
“I was always very patriotic when I was grow- 
ing up, but I never wanted to serve in the 
military, even though my father had,” he 
says. “I was determined that I was going to 
college. | wasn’t sure whether my parents 
were going to be able to afford it. | looked 
around for scholarships, and the Navy had a 
neat program at the time through NROTC.” 

The insurgency may be far from con- 
tained and the international coalition may 
be shrinking, but like other soldiers, Sigrist 
sees Iraq as an evolving success. The media, 


he says, are missing “the basic story” of 


Iraqis yearning for freedom. The focus on 
“horrific acts” obscures the fact that “we 
have rehabilitated over 3,000 schools and 
hospitals, that we have brought in over 
500,000 metric tons of grain, that we re- 
placed the corrupt United Nations Oil for 
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Food workers, that we were able to get food 
out much more efficiently than what was 
being done before, that we have brought 
sanitary water supplies to villages that have 
never had it, that we have brought electric- 
ity to the entire country.” 

Conditions under Saddam Hussein also 
haven't received adequate exposure, he adds. 
“The first thing that you needed to look at 
was the mass graves. And there were dozens 
of sites of mass graves—hundreds of thou- 
sands of people were killed. Number two, 
you look at the abject poverty that so many 
of the people lived in. Saddam took the 
money from the Oil for Food program and 
enriched himself, enriched his family, en- 
tiched his cronies, built those magnificent 
palaces, and then ended up not taking care 
of his people.” 








Sigrist’s frustration at what he regards as 
incomplete reporting out of Iraq is shared 
by Stan Coerr ’89, an early participant in 
the war. Coerr, who was in Navy ROTC at 
Duke and is now a lieutenant colonel in the 


Marine Reserve, was in Iraq as the senior 
American attached to a rifle battalion of 
the British Army. One of his grandfathers 
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Mercy Flights 





ne of the unusual aspects of the war in Iraq 

is the number of injured Americans compared 

with American fatalities—a consequence of 

better medical procedures and better pro- 
tective gear in the field. That fact has brought new meaning 
to the work of Mary Jo Abernethy A.M. ’89, above. 

Abernethy worked for eighteen years as a critical-care nurse 
at Duke. In 1992, she joined the Air National Guard, based 
in Charlotte, where she was part of a medical evacuation 
squadron. Five years later, she was working out of Scott Air 
Force Base in Illinois as a member of the Air Force Reserve. 
She was mobilized in support of Operation Iraqi Freedom 
during the early phase of the invasion. From February 2003 
until November of that year, she was a flight nurse, at first 
flying in the military version of the DC-9, dubbed the “Night- 
ingale,” later flying in tankers and cargo planes—all resembling 
small, noisy hospital wards. (As a lieutenant colonel and 
chief nurse of the 932nd Medical Squadron, she continues 
to go back at least once a month for training missions.) 

From Iraq, soldiers would be evacuated to Germany, and 
later to a major stateside recovery center like Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center or Bethesda Naval Hospital. Abernethy 
would be involved in the final leg of their trip, when they 
were flown from Washington to home squadrons and anx- 
ious families in Texas, lowa, California, or elsewhere. 

She’s been impressed by the soldiers’ selflessness. “For 
some of them, their lives are never going to be the same. And 
yet, | saw very little self-pity, if any. They were very proud of 
what they had done, and very ready to go back and do more.’ 

While tending to medical needs in-flight—starting intra- 
venous feeding or inserting a tube to aid breathing—she 
would spend a lot of time just talking with her patients. Part 
of her job, as she saw it, was to help them decompress from 
life on the battlefield and readjust to ordinary life. She 
notes that many of these soldiers are reservists who would 
be thrust back immediately into civilian jobs. 

Abernethy says the work is taxing. None of the planes flown 


A in her missions is designed to take care of patients, so she had 
~ to haul all of the medical supplies she needed, from bandages 


to defibrillators—and help carry “a litter with a 230-pound 


~ Marine on it.” But, she adds, “The rewards are absolutely 


immeasurable—keeping them safe, making them as com- 


_ fortable as you possibly can, and getting them back home.” 


was a two-star Navy admiral; his other 
grandfather, an ambassador. “Guys tend to 
join the Marine Reserve because they want 
to go fight,” Coerr says. “And in fact, our big 
concern back in 2002 was that they were 
going to crank up this war, and we weren’t 
going to get to go.” 

As he writes in an essay he posted on the 
Web and later adapted in a letter to the 
Atlantic Monthly, two months after he was 
activated in January 2003, he was thrust 
into battle. “I became part of one of the 
largest and fastest land movements in the 
history of war,” he says. “I went across the 
border alongside my brothers in the Royal 
Irish, following the Fifth Marine Regiment 
from Camp Pendleton as they swept through 
the Ramaylah oil fields. | was one of those 
guys you saw on TV every night—filthy, hot, 
exhausted. I think the NRA and their right- 
to-bear-arms mantra is a joke, but by God I 
was carrying a loaded rifle, a loaded pistol, 
and a knife on my body at all times.” 

Coerr compares Iraq’s Ba’ath Party to Ger- 
many’s Nazi regime. He talks about direct- 
ing air strikes and artillery, and seeing up 
close dead bodies, parts of dead bodies, hel- 
mets with bullet holes through them, hand- 
cuffed prisoners of war sitting in the sand, 
and oil-well fires with flames reaching 100 
feet into the air and a roar that he could 
hear over a mile away. 

He also tells of seeing thousands of Iraqis 
in cities like Qurnah and Medinah running 
into the streets, crying, waving, and cheer- 
ing the invading forces as liberators. He says 
he could finally understand what the Allied 
troops must have felt as they marched into 
Europe as liberators in World War II. Iraqis 
“ran from their homes at the sound of our 
Humvee tires roaring in from the south, 
bringing bread and tea and cigarettes and 
photos of their children.” 

As a Duke freshman, Coerr had taken a 
class on the literature of the Vietnam War. 
One reading that has stuck with him is 
Michael Hert’s Dispatches. “Herr has the usual 
sort of highly educated, New York writer’s 
kind of cynicism about the whole thing. But 
he also has a very deep affection for the Ma- 
rines that he was with. And snatches of that 
book were popping into my head while we 
were getting shot at. | have no idea why. 
This is kind of the curse of a liberal-arts edu- 
cation, I guess. Everything has to have a ref- 
erence back to something else.” 

He also thought back to A Rumor of War 
by Philip Caputo, who was a Marine officer 
in Vietnam. “He had a very similar back- 
eround to mine—upper middle-class up- 
bringing, nice happy suburban family, good 





college, and then he goes into the Marines 
and he gets thrown into this war. And he 
was in his first fire fight basically the first day 
he was in the country. A bullet went right 
past his head, and he said something like, 
I understand them shooting at Americans 
in general, but what do they have against 
me personally? And the second thing was 
that he sort of went into autopilot. His 
emotions were telling him basically to 
lie on the ground and curl up in a fetal posi- 
tion, but the Marine Corps training kicked 
in. There’s a reason that Marine drill in- 
structors scream at you for weeks on end.” 

Coerr—for whom Iraq provided the first 
taste of combat in fourteen years—says he 
can identify with Matt Lynch’s insistence 
on returning to the warfront. Soldiers often 
want to thrust themselves back into com- 
bat, he says, to find again that moment of 
absolute focus, to feel that “combat rush” 
that he compares with an athlete’s perform- 
ing at the highest level. And they want to 
do the right thing for their comrades. He 
says American soldiers may not care much 
about Iraq, but they’ll jump in front of a 
thrown grenade for each other. So his first 
priority in Iraq was “to bring my guys back 
alive,” as he puts it. “The next issue was the 
military mission. The third issue was getting 
Iraq back on its feet. But what worried me 
was that my guys would do something 
dumb, that they would get themselves in 
harm’s way.” 

A few months after he returned from 
Iraq, Coerr was having dinner with a Ma- 
rine officer who had been in Vietnam. “He 
said something that I’ve never forgotten: 
‘The war will never leave you.’ And he’s right. 
It’s always an undercurrent of your life. But 
for the vast majority of people, it was a good 
experience, which sounds a little ironic, but 
it was. It was a chance to do our jobs, a 
chance to do something that was right.” 

The war will certainly never leave the 
family of Matt Lynch—even though, as Wil- 
liam Lynch says, these days the family tries 
to tune out news from Iraq. He’s not bitter 
or angry at the government, he says, only at 
the terrorists who, in his view, set off a third 
world war. But months after Matt’s death, 
the memories are searing. 

He interrupts a phone conversation to 
greet his wife, Angela, who unexpectedly 
has come to visit him at work. She has 
brought papers for him to sign, turning over 
Matt’s car to his parents. “This is painful,” 
he says. He had expected to be a passenger 
next to Matt as his son went charging 
through life. Bi 
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SELF-PORTRAITS 
OF A COMMUNITY 


ast January, Mark Pike ’04 and Blaise 
Dipersia 03, friends and former room- 
mates, became co-proprietors of a model 
21T color photo booth. The booth is 
located on the second floor of the Bryan Cen- 


A documentary photography project 
inspired an entrepreneurial effort by two 
alumni to capture, for the fun of it, faces 
oncampus. By PATRICK ADAMS 


ter, appropriately halfway between a row of 
vending machines and a film theater. As is 
required of on-campus vendors, Pike and 
Dipersia had recently incorporated, and they 
hoped to kick off the official opening of their 
new business, Foto Fresh Corp., with a promo- 





tional offer: free photos. 

There was just one problem. The booth was- 
n’t working. Things were jamming, screeching, 
buzzing. A turn of the key, which triggers the 
photographing process, produced nothing but 
an out-of-order groan. “It sounds like it’s com- 
ing from the camera,” said Dipersia. “But it 
could be the engine.” He opened a door inside 
the booth, revealing the “spider”: five steel arms 
designed to clench a strip of film, dip it ina 
chemical tub, lift, and repeat until the image is 





developed. “It’s like a little dark room in a box,” 
he said admiringly. “But the technology—it’s, 
like, forty years old. It’s ancient.” 

According to Pike, the idea of putting a photo 
booth in the Bryan Center came to him during a 
class with Sam Stephenson, a research associate 
in the Center for Documentary Studies. The 
class, “Dream Street: Reading Cities and Towns 
Today Through Photography,” focused on a 
body of work by the late Life photographer W. 
Eugene Smith, whose photographs of Pittsburgh 

a in the mid-1950s exposed one of the defining 
Wh Se = paradoxes of American life: the industrial 
ue might of cities and the general impoverishment 
of the laborers who built them. But it was the 
work of another pioneering documentarian, the 
Austrian-born August Sander, that made the 
biggest impression on Pike. 





“Sander would ride his bicycle around the 
German countryside—this was in the early 
1900s—and he’d set up his equipment for peo- 
ple to make their own portraits,” says Pike. “He 
wanted to create this visual record of German 
society.” Indeed, Sander had big plans. He called 
his project, which he pursued for more than 
forty years, until his death in 1964, “People of 
the Twentieth Century.” He envisioned a 


“ 





physiognomic image of an age.” 

“One day we were looking at his photos,” says 
Photobooth boosters: Pike, “and Stephenson said, “Wouldn't it be cool 
Pike, above left, and Dipersia if someone did something like that on a college 

campus” He was talking about our class project. 
We all had to come up with a novel way of docu- 
menting the community. And | thought, maybe 
I could do that with a photo booth. Blaise and 
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| had always talked about getting one. We'd 
just never had a good reason.” 

Pike told Dipersia about the plan. They’d 
buy the booth, set it up in the middle of 
campus, and, like Sander, create a sort of 
“community self-portrait.” On one side of 
the booth, they’d mount a mailbox. Next 
to the mailbox, they’d leave a stack of ques- 
tionnaires for people to write down their 
names and addresses and descriptions cor 
responding to the pictures they had taken. 
Pike and Di- 
persia would 


make a pick 
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up once a week, scan the 
photos, archive them on- 
line, and then mail them 
back to the address listed 
on the questionnaire. 

“But then it occurred to 
us,” says Dipersia. “Where 
does one geta photo 
booth? So we looked on 
eBay.” After a couple of 
weeks, they found a seller: 
Gary Gulley. He had not 
one but twelve photo 
booths for sale. “First, we 
wanted to find out who this 
Gary Gulley was. We were like, Who on 
Earth has a dozen photo booths for sale? 
Nice thing about eBay, you can find out 
what people have purchased in the past.” 

“Right,” says Pike. “So we checked him 
out: A football. A pair of khakis. All the 
sequels to Tremors.” 

“But not the original,” says Dipersia. 

“Right, not the original. And an auto- 
graphed Evil Knievel bike helmet.” 

“So he seemed like a good guy.” 

Gulley, it turned out, was a salesman with 
Photo Me U.S.A., a subsidiary of Photo Me 
International, the company that patented 
the four-strip-style upright booth in the 
1940s. It now operates more than 30,000 
machines in 110 countries. “So we called 
him up,” says Pike, “and a couple of weeks 
later, Blaise was on a flight down to Dallas.’ 

Gulley met Dipersia at the airport and 
drove him to the Photo Me U.S.A. 
warehouse on the edge of town. In- 


) 


side were hundreds of photo booths, 
Dipersia recalls. “All different kinds. 
I saw one that was a telephone booth 
flanked on either side by photo 
booths. It was like a spaceship.” 

A mechanic named Ed gave 
Dipersia his first lesson in maintain- 
ing the machine, showing him what 
to do when the gears jammed or the 
film got stuck or the pictures came 
out amiss. Plenty of things could 
go wrong, Ed warned. And they 
would. But, of course, that was part 
of the booth’s charm, its antique 
appeal. “Could be the chemicals are 
low. Could be the chute isn’t lined 
up with the hair dryer. Could be a 
million things,” says Dipersia. “But 
it makes that picture you get more 
special, you know? You get some- 
thing real. You can hold it. You can 
put it in your wallet. You can cut it 
up. One for you, one for your girl- 
friend, one for grandma!” 


A mechanic named 
Ed gave Dispersia his 
first lesson in main- 
taining the machine. 
Plenty of things could 
go wrong, Ed warned. 
And they would. 

But that was part of 
the booth’s charm, 

its antique appeal. 


Dipersia made the 
purchase and had 
the photo booth 
shipped to the Bryan 
Center, where, on a 
recent Friday, after 
an hour of tinkering 
around, he seemed to 
have fixed the prob- 
lem. “I think we’re 
back in business,” he 
told Pike. “It’s work- 
ing.” They began 
soliciting passersby. 
“You wanna free 
photo?” Dipersia hollered to a group of four 
women click-clacking their way to a rush 
meeting. “Um...suuuuure,” they said. 

“Can we all get in?” Dipersia nodded. They 
dropped their purses, lifted the curtain, and 
shuffled in, two in front, two in back. 

“When is it going to go?!” 

“I don’t know!” 

“Move your head in!” 

“Tt’s about to take it!” 

“Oh my God!” 

“Oh my God!” 

“Oh my God, it just took it!” 

“Aaaaahhh!” 

Dipersia called out again. “Free photos!” 
Pike walked 
down the hall 
and invited 










employees from 
the McDonald’s 
to come by. 


Soon a crowd had gathered, an assortment 

of strangers. Out of nowhere, it seemed, 

a sort of party had emerged. People milled 

about waiting for their turn in line or for 

their pictures to develop. Music played 

on a pair of speakers hooked up to an 

iPod, and hors d’oeuvres, in the form of 

McDonald’s chicken nuggets, made their 

way around the room. “Can I make a mean 

face?” asked Aaron Kirschenfeld, a senior. 

“You can make any kind of face you want,” 
1 Dipersia. 

“This is a family tradition. I have a bunch 
of these of my kids and me on my file cabi- 
net,” said Mary Creason, a lecturer in physics. 
“Dang,” she said, looking at the photos she’d 
just taken. “They gave me bunny ears.” 

Wil Weldon ’96, an instructor in film and 


video, was on his way to a film-editing work- 
shop in the basement of the Bryan Center. 
“T think I may have seen one other photo 
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booth in the entire state,” said the Thomas- 
ville, North Carolina, native. “It’s art in 
progress. It’s staged and it’s contrived. But 
with four photographs, you capture some- 
thing happening between the first and the 
last—something totally spontaneous.” 

Pike looked on with amusement. He 
seemed pleased. The booth was working, 
and not just in the mechanical sense. It was 
bringing a community together. There had 
been moments like this before, he said. Like 
the time seven Turkish students packed in all 
at once. “That’s the record,” he said. Or the 
time President Keohane dropped in for a visit. 
“We were like, ‘You wanna get in” And she 
got in!” Or the time Pike left the key in the 
booth and rushed back to get it at two a.m. 

“I was getting ready for bed. And I 
remembered I left the key. And I was wor- 
ried somebody might steal the money in- 
side. So | threw on my clothes and drove to 






Smile for the birdie: quick shots in Bryan Center 


Jon Gardiner 
the Bryan Center. | run down the stairs, and, 


just as I get there, I see these two people 
getting out of the booth. It’s a police officer 
and a security guard. I’m like, ‘Is my key still 
in there” They’re kind of startled, and the 
policeman says, ‘Uh. Yeah, yeah. We were 
—] just got a call that somebody left a, uh, 
a key. We were ... checking it out.’ And as 
they’re standing there explaining this, a 
strip falls out of the machine. 

“In the first picture, they look pretty con- 
fused. But after the flash goes off, they realize 
what they’ve done. In the second one, th 
looking at each other and sort of grinning. 
And by the fourth picture, they're laughing 
hysterically. They’re both facing the camera 
—these two strangers—and they’re smiling, 
with their arms over each other’s shoulders, 
and I think they just figured, ‘We’re stuck 
in here. We’re stuck in this moment.’ And 
they embraced it.” a 
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DEEP IN THE 


HEART OF MEMORY 


R FACTORING 


FEAR 


By DENNIS MEREDITH 








Neuroscientists are 
discovering how 
a small chunk of 
circuitry in the 
_ brain indelibly 
imprints our most 
emotionally charged 
recollections. 


MM ake a journey back into the most 

| vivid memories of your life. For me, 

there’s the terrifying childhood attack 

mM by a deranged rooster; the gut-roiling 

public embarrassment of a forgotten speech; 
rh 

t 

nly percolate up in our minds, like the 


and, yes, the sweet, transporting taste of 


my first kiss. Such memories don’t just be- 
mundane recall that we need to buy bread 
at the market. Rather, they envelop our 
consciousness in a nerve-tingling fog of sen- 
sory remembrance. 

It’s no surprise, then, that memories pack- 
ing an emotional punch are not imprinted 

yn the brain using routine memory circuits. 
. Rather, our terrifying traumas and our deli- 
Site detectives: Cabeza, left, = cious delights spark activity in a small but 

and LaBar; MRI, opposite £ 


= potent almond-shaped structure called the 











amygdala, buried deep in our neural gelatin. This little 


neural nugget abets our very survival—charging memo- 
ries with an emotional force that compels us to avoid 
lunatic fowl, practice our speeches, and look for love in 
all the right places. 

But this little clump of brain tissue also can smother 
our lives in the torment of post-traumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD), the corrosive dread of phobias, or the black dog of 
depression. The medical impact of traumatic disorders is 
immense. One in six soldiers in Iraq reports that his or 
her experience has produced major depression, anxiety, or 
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PTSD, according to a study by the U.S. Army. Some men- 
tal-health experts estimate that at least 100,000 veterans 
of that war will need mental-health treatment. Here at 
home, our efforts to escape the anxiety provoked by the 
stresses of daily life have been prodigious, as evidenced by 
the 142-million prescriptions written in this country in 
2003 for Prozac, Paxil, Zoloft, and other antidepressants. 

The profound importance of emotional memory has 
impelled Duke neuroscientists Kevin LaBar and Roberto 
Cabeza to make it their scientific mission to understand 
the complexities of its neural machinery. In a wide vari- 
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First “Sad Gene” 


ety of experiments, they expose volunteer subjects to 
stimuli designed to provoke an emotional response 





tear-jerking scenes from movies, for example, or mild 
shocks to the wrist. Then, using magnetic resonance 
imaging (MRI), they examine how and, more important, 
where the brain responds when the subjects are asked to 
recall what happened. Their efforts will not only con- 
tribute to better treatments for anxiety disorders, but 
also could yield a deeper understanding of how emotion- 
al memories influence, and sometimes rule, our lives. 
Routine memories are stored in the brain with the aid 
of the wishbone-shaped hip- 
pocampus, which filters the 
stream of sensory data flood- 
ing into our brains and helps 
imprint that data as linger- 
ing memories. But a jolt of 
danger—and the accompany- 
ing blast of adrenalin into 
our bloodstream—activates 
both of the amygdalae at- 
tached to the tips of the hip- 
pocampus. These structures 
somehow stamp the indelible 
imprint of emotion on the re- 
sulting memories. The scien- 
tific mystery being tackled by 








central mystery of mental disorders such 

as depression is how infinitesimal typos 

in the genetic blueprint for the brain can 

cause a predisposition to such disease. 
Researchers have long known that depression tends 
to run in families, but they have yet to pinpoint a 
single genetic flaw that could help explain why— 
until now. 

In the December 2004 issue of Neuron, Marc 
Caron, James B. Duke Professor of cell biology, and 
his colleagues reported that, compared with normal 
people, those with major depression were more like- 
ly to show a specific variation in a gene that is the 
blueprint for a bit of cell machinery called an enzyme. 
The variation produces a flaw in the enzyme, which 
is a key link in the cellular production line for the 
brain chemical serotonin. 

Serotonin is an important neurotransmitter. It is 
the chemical ammunition that one nerve cell fires at 
another to trigger a nerve impulse in the target cell. 


Propagation of those nerve impulses among net- 
works of brain cells lays down the signaling path- 
ways throughout the brain that are responsible for 
memory and other brain functions. 

Some of the depressive patients who had the 
flawed gene also had a family history of mental ill- 
ness, drug or alcohol abuse, suicidal behavior, or 
generalized anxiety symptoms, the researchers 
found. All of the patients with the mutant gene were 
unresponsive to treatment with “selective serotonin 
reuptake inhibitors”—a class of antidepressive 
drugs that includes Paxil, Zoloft, and Prozac. 

The discovery of the genetic flaw is only the 
beginning of a massive hunt for other such crippled 
genes, as well as explorations of how they predispose 
people to depression and other mental disorders. 
While such studies may take many years to yield 
improved treatments, say Caron and his colleagues, 
a more immediate payoff might be a diagnostic test 
for an individual’s tendency to depression. 


LaBar and Cabeza is how the amygdalae blaze such perma- 
nent and vivid memory pathways in the brain’s circuitry. 

Getting into people’s heads, particularly into the 
brain’s depths where the amygdalae nestle, has been 
among the biggest challenges for researchers like LaBar 
and Cabeza, both of whom are on the faculties of Duke’s 
Center for Cognitive Neuroscience and the department 
of psychological and brain sciences. 

Neuroscientists first explored emotional memory by 
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studying patients with specific damage to the amygdalae 
or surrounding structures from accident or disease. “But 
studies of such patients are very difficult, given that the 
locations of the lesions are not always clear; and finding 
patients with lesions in particular brain areas is a matter 
of chance,” says Cabeza. Even if neuroscientists did find 
the right patients, he says, “the brain undergoes adaptive 
changes to such lesions. So it’s difficult to know whether 
any changes we measure are due to the lesion itself or 
adaptation of the brain to the lesion.” 

Finally, he says, brain lesions might not directly affect 
a structure such as the amyg- 
dala that is critical to a par- 
ticular function. Instead, they 
might only block a neural 
pathway serving that struc- 
ture—just as blocking a high- 
way might not directly affect 
the operation of a roadside 
hamburger stand, but only 
block the pathway by which 
hungry customers can reach 
it. So, scientists studying the 
effects of such a lesion—or 
diners looking for a hambur- 
ger—could be misled by a lack 
of activity in the structure to 
think it’s closed for business. 

The real revolution in ex- 
ploring brain function came 
with the development of 
functional magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI), which 
allows researchers to direct harmless magnetic fields and 
radio waves into the brain to produce detailed scans of 
brain activity while the subject is performing a specified 
mental task. These scans can reveal differences in mag- 
netic properties between oxygenated blood and deoxy- 
genated blood. Because regions of the brain that are in 
heavy use during mental tasks trigger influxes of oxy- 
genated blood into the region, they can be readily distin- 
guished on fMRI scans. 

Thus, researchers can get an invaluable, albeit indi- 
rect, measure of brain activity in specific regions such as 
the amygdalae. “Some people compare the impact of brain 
imaging on cognitive neuroscience to the impact of the 
telescope on astronomy,” says Cabeza. “In both cases, a 
new instrument has allowed scientists to see things they 
couldn’t see before.” 

Seeing things they couldn’t see before has led Cabeza 
and LaBar to ingenious new ways of exploring and mon- 
itoring brain activity. Their latest experiments, reported 
in the June 2004 issue of the journal Neuron, revealed for 
the first time that the brain’s emotional centers affect or 
“modulate” the function of the memory centers as mem- 
ories of emotion-laden events are being formed. 

In the experiments, they slid volunteers into MRI 
machines and scanned their brains while showing them 
pictures that evoked both positive (romantic scenes, 
sports victories) and negative (aggressive acts, injured 
people) emotions. They also showed neutral pictures of 
buildings or scenes of routine shopping. After the scan- 








ning sessions, the researchers measured the emotional 
impact of the images by testing how well the participants 
remembered them. In their subsequent analysis of the 
brain scans, Cabeza and LaBar found that the emotional 
and memory regions interacted more during the forma- 
tion of emotional than of neutral memories. The find- 
ings provide firm evidence that the amygdala modulates 
the function of the hippocampus and other memory 
regions, Cabeza said in the report. “Other studies have 
focused on the general enhancing effects of emotion on 
memory,” he wrote. “But this study provides the first di- 
rect evidence for the modula- 
tion hypothesis in humans.” 

In an earlier discovery, pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of 
the National Academy of Sci- 
ences in 2002, LaBar and 
other colleagues used {MRI 
studies to show that fear-pro- 
ducing stimuli travel along 
separate brain pathways from 
tasks, such as driving, that 
require concentration. The 
two streams join in the pre- 
frontal cortex—the higher 
processing area of the brain 
—and at that point can in- 
terfere with each other. 
“These findings are impor- 
tant because diseases that 
involve distractability, from 
Alzheimer’s to attention-deficit disorder, always seem to 
involve the prefrontal cortex,” says Gregory McCarthy, 
director of the Duke-UNC Brain Imaging and Analysis 
Center (BIAC). “Understanding the biology of this will 
speed efforts to develop drugs or therapies that may 
influence these systems.” 

In ongoing experiments, the researchers are studying 
the effects of “fear-conditioning.” In one study, LaBar 
and his colleagues teach subjects to associate the image 
of a particular type of square with a mild shock to the 
wrist. Then the scientists add some type of social stress, 
such as asking the subjects to deliver a public speech. 
The following day, they bring the subjects back into the 
laboratory and test their physiological response to the 
square—increased perspiration caused by stress—to de- 
termine how well they have retained the fear response. 
“In psychiatry, it’s known that stress can impair learning 
and memory,” says LaBar. “This experimental approach 
gives us a way to study the role that the amygdala plays 
in mediating stress responses and how stress can aid or 
impair learning and memory.” 

Phobias constitute a far more general fear of specific 
situations, and LaBar has invented a way to mimic in the 
laboratory the development of these fears, which are 
what researchers call “context-dependent.” In this case, 
the researchers use a specific setting to create the con- 
text. They place subjects in a small room where they 
teach them to associate the image of a square of a certain 
size and color with a mild shock. Keeping the subjects in 
that same room, the researchers proceed to “extinguish” 


Amygdala 
Hippocampus 





the association by showing the square without adminis- 
tering the shock. 

The researchers then remove the subjects from the 
“shock” room and, after a short period, either return 
them to it or place them in an entirely different room. 
They then test how quickly the subjects recover the 
unpleasant association of the square with the shock—a 
measure of their created “phobia” of the room. 

“We've found that the person only recovers this ‘pho- 
bia’ if the shock happens in the same room,” says LaBar. 
If the shock happens in a different room, he says, the 
subject is no longer fearful. 
“This context-specific recov- 
ery of fear is thought to be 
important for phobias.” 

As anyone knows who has 
ever tried to get through a 
workday while in a blue funk, 
mood can also affect mental 
functioning. So, LaBar and 
his colleagues have also de- 
vised experiments to test how 
mood affects emotional, as 
well as cognitive, processing. 
First, the researchers estab- 
lish a mood by showing sub- 
jects scenes from a happy or 
a sad movie—Bambi, Titanic, 
Shadowlands, and Death of a 
Salesman, among others. 
Then, while scanning the 
subjects’ brains, the researchers give them a counting 
task, at the same time presenting them with emotional 
“distractors”—glimpses of sad clips that elicit an emo- 
tion, or neutral clips as a control. “We know little about 
how longer-lasting mood states can modulate the fast re- 
sponse to emotional stimuli in the amygdala,” says LaBar. 
“In this study, we’re looking at amygdala activation, as 
well as at how people perform cognitively in such situa- 
tions.” Studies like this can give important insights into 
how mood can affect cognitive function, and thus how 
people might be expected to perform tasks when they are 
under the added burden of sadness, he says. 
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ithin his broader studies of memory’s intricate 

machinery, Cabeza is also zeroing in on the 

processing of emotion, studying, for example, 

its function in depressed people. “There is 
some evidence that, while depressed people don’t have a 
general memory deficit, they have difficulty remember- 
ing pleasant events and a better memory for negative 
events,” says Cabeza. This tendency could help feed 
their depression, he adds. Cabeza is collaborating with 
Duke psychologist Timothy Strauman and his colleagues 
to investigate how well people who are depressed 
remember pictures depicting sad events, in comparison 
with people who are not depressed. 

The researchers show their subjects pictures depicting 
sad events, while at the same time scanning their brains 
to measure differences in activity in the amygdala and 
connected memory structures. “A particularly exciting 
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possibility is that we’ll be able to combine drug treat- 
ments with such studies, to measure how effectively they 
change brain activity associated with depression,” says 
Cabeza. “We might even be able to detect changes in the 
brain before they show up in behavior.” 

Aging also alters the processing of emotion, says Ca- 
beza, and so he and his colleagues are planning fMRI 
studies of brains of elderly people to explore the activity 
of their emotional circuitry. “There is some evidence 
that regions critical to emotional processing might be 
affected in forms of pathological aging such as Alzhei- 
mer’s disease,” he says. “So, it may be possible to analyze 
activity in these regions using fMRI to detect early signs 
of Alzheimer’s.” 

As LaBar and Cabeza learn more about the amygdala 
and its associated circuitry, they are coming to appreciate 
the subtle complexity of the modest little structure. 
“When we started this work, it was thought that the 
amygdala was a specialized fear modulator,” says LaBar. 
“We do still believe that, but we’re also finding that it 
influences maternal and sexual behaviors. We know very 
little about its role in such reward-based behaviors.” Nor, 
says LaBar, do researchers understand how the amygdala 
might affect unconscious learning, such as skills or habits. 

An especially fascinating question arising from studies 
of emotional memory is whether scientists could ever 
invent a “magical memory pill” to alleviate PTSD or 
traumatic memories. Some preliminary clinical studies 
around the world have raised the possibility. A handful 
of subjects in the U.S. and France 

FT CR@e are participating in studies in which 
a aia they were given the drug propran- 
olol immediately after a terrorizing 
experience such as an attempted 
rape. The drug blocks the action of 
stress hormones, including adrena- 
lin, that activate the amygdala to 
imprint emotion-charged memo- 
ries on the brain. 

So far, the studies have only given 
early hints that the drugs might 
reduce the disturbing intensity of 
such memories, and research is con- 
tinuing. Says LaBar, “While there 
could be designer drugs to either 
enhance or suppress emotional 
memories, there are huge problems 
in terms of ethics and specificity.” 
He says the new appreciation of 
the amygdala’s complex role in 
making memories means that “de- 


s Todd 


signing drugs to target specific 
emotions within the amygdala is 
going to be a major challenge.” And how about the like- 


Le 


lihood of a drug or treatment to erase specific memories, 
as depicted in the movie Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless 
Mind, in which a woman deletes memories of her ex- 
boyfriend? Never going to happen, assert the researchers: 
Recalling even the most specific memories involves the 
entire landscape of the brain. 

Nevertheless, they say, future studies will likely pro- 
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One fascinating question 
arising from studies of 
emotional memory is 
whether scientists could 
ever invent a “magical 
memory pill” to alleviate 
Post-Traumatic Stress 
Disorder. 


vide additional insights into the neural circuitry of mem- 
ory, including emotional memory—trevealing more, for 
example, about how genes control the formation of such 
neural circuitry, as well as its function in influencing 
behavior. A prime example of the far-reaching implica- 
tions of those studies was a discovery—teported in the 
December 2004 issue of Neuron by Duke cell biologist 
Mare Caron and his colleagues—of the first genetic 
defect specifically linked to depression and resistance to 





antidepressive drugs. 

Cabeza emphasizes that among the most important 
advances required to understand the brain will be cor- 
recting the mental biases of brain scientists themselves. 
“We need to break free from the taxonomy of cognitive 
processes we inherited from the last century,” he says. 
“We've all been trained to think of cognitive abilities im 
terms of discrete functions such as memory, attention, 
perception, imagery, and so forth. However, we now real- 
ize that the same brain regions are activated by a variety 
of functions. So, it’s a bit funny that when you read a sci- 
entific paper, if the paper is about memory, the authors 
say activity in a given region is due to memory. And if 
you read a paper about language, the authors say the 
same region is involved in language. But we’re now at a 
point where it’s obvious we cannot keep attributing a 
brain region to our favorite process.” 

“We have to find new ways to explain activation of 
regions that can accommodate many processes and get 
beyond this rigid classification,” says Cabeza. “We need 
to build bridges between the two different worlds of stud- 
ies of cognition—the psychological tradition and the 
neuroanatomical tradition. It’s a big challenge, but it 
offers great promise for understanding the brain and its 
disorders.” 

The impact of deeper knowledge of emotional pro- 
cessing will be profound. Understanding our own neural 
demons might mean, ironically, not only trying to van- 
quish them, but also, ultimately, embracing them. After 
all, we are the culmination of all our memories, those of 
rampaging roosters—and of tender kisses. el 
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The baby-boom generation has taken on an almost mythical quality. But a new study finds that 
the boomers are a diverse group of people whose experiences differ not only from those of pre- 
vious generations, but also from one another. 
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eth Grossman ’71 attended Duke 

during the era of student unrest, 

joined the National Guard to 

avoid the draft, and went on to 
make a living as a lawyer. 

Joyce Hobson Johnson ’68 organized pro- 
tests and was a founding member of the 
Afro-American Society in the late Sixties. 

Julia Yang Bedell ’85, a Chinese Ameri- 
can, earned her master’s in science from 
Duke in 1987 and became a scientist, teacher, 
and mother of two. 

Despite the differences among them, these 
Duke alumni share one trait: They’re all 
baby boomers. And all of them are, in their 
own ways, representative of this famous 
generation. 

Most Americans think of baby boomers 
as white, middle-class suburban kids who 
grew up watching The Mickey Mouse Club 
in the Fifties and protesting the Vietnam 
War on college campuses during the Sixties 
and early Seventies. But that image is wrong, 
or at the very least, incomplete. Duke so- 
ciologists Mary Elizabeth Hughes and An- 
gela O’Rand analyzed numbers from the 
2000 census to learn more about the gene- 
ration born between 1946 and 1964. Their 
research provides a snapshot of baby boom- 
ers at middle age: a diverse group of people 


whose experiences differ not only from 
those of previous generations, but also from 
one another. 

Even the researchers were surprised by 
the differences they identified across the 


baby-boom generation—and that’s the cen- 





tral message of their study, “The Lives and 
Times of the Baby Boomers.” It is part of 
“The American People” series, sponsored 
by the Russell Sage Foundation of New 
York and the Population Reference Bureau 
of Washington, and is designed to put the 
results of Census 2000 in context. 

“Who are the boomers? The boomers are 
a lot of people,” Hughes says. “Ironically, we 
fall into talking about them as if they are a 
cohesive group. But they are the most het- 
erogeneous generation so far.” 

When most people think about the baby- 
boom generation, they think about cultural 
and political touchstones—Leave It to Bea- 
ver, the Selma march, the mining of Hanoi 
Harbor, Woodstock—shared by those born 
in the early part of the baby boom. What 
they fail to realize is that the boom lasted 
far longer than is normally 





nineteen years 
thought—and the experiences of the later 
boomers were significantly different from 
those of their older brothers and sisters. In 
some ways, 1964 is an arbitrary cutoff, “but 
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there were some very clear markers that 
births were falling off after that,” Hughes 
says. “It’s different than people think of cul- 
turally, but if you’re thinking in terms of 
social impact, it’s significant.” 

The baby boom is defined by demogra- 
phers as the surge of births that began after 
the war in 1946, peaked in 1957, and, fueled 
by postwar prosperity, continued through 
1964. Although most people use the term 
“generation,” demographers refer to it more 
precisely as a “cohort”—a group of people 
who experience a particular event at a spe- 
cific time. Looking at how social change 
intersects with individual lives is at the 
heart of this kind of research, says Duane FE 
Alwin, a sociology professor at Pennsyl- 
vania State University who is familiar with 
the Duke study. “This is how social change 
affects society—it impacts on people as they 
are growing up,” he says. “This is why the 
baby boomers are reshaping our society. 
They didn’t think like their parents did. 

“Because of the size of this set of cohorts, 
which is unprecedented, really, in the twen- 
tieth century, it’s of sociological interest. 
We now have this bulge in the age compo- 
sition of society, and the behaviors and be- 
liefs of these groups are going to dominate 
things.” 
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Seth Grossman '71 


Hughes and O’Rand split the group into 
two—early boomers and late boomers. 
Early boomers were born between 1946 and 
1955; late boomers between 1956 and 1964. 
The latest of the late boomers were born 
the year the of the Beatles’ first American 
tour; the earliest of the early boomers would 
have been eighteen years old and screaming 
in the audience. “Just because of their sheer 
size, they were noticeable. They crowded 
elementary schools, junior high schools, 
high schools, colleges, and the labor mar- 
ket,” Hughes says. Because of the size of the 
generation, its timing, and its impact, the 
lore of the baby boomer has grown. “We all 
create these myths. We need to make sense 
of the world.” 

In many ways the boomers’ life experi- 
ences embody the postwar transformation 
of American society. Americans’ ideas about 
gender, sexuality, and the family were pro- 
foundly altered; parenthood changed; the 
labor force was transformed; old age was re- 
defined. And, even among those early 
boomers, there was more diversity than 


many people realize. 





ike many others his age—and unlike 
the stereotype of his generation— 
Seth Grossman was a conservative 


during his college years, and continues 
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Joyce Hobson Johnson ’68 


to be a conservative today. “I thought it was 
kind of phony,” Grossman says of student 
activism. And so, when materials at his 
30th reunion included photos from the 
Vigil and other protests, they didn’t really 
reflect his college experience. 

Grossman wrote for The Chronicle briefly 
during his freshman year in 1967, “then | 
got fed up with all the liberals and joined a 
conservative group,” he says. The group, 
Young Americans for Freedom, handed out 
leaflets, hosted speakers, and produced an 
alternative student newspaper for a while, 
but their activities didn’t attract as much 
media attention as the protesters’, he says. 
Their greatest success was forcing a refer- 





Julia Yang Bedell ’85 


the old generation, not the first of the new 
generation,” Grossman says. 

Joyce Johnson’s time at Duke overlapped 
with Grossman’s, but unlike him, she was a 
student radical. Even after she graduated 
from Duke, she continued to do activist 
work as a graduate student at the University 


“Woodstock was not part of my reality. Leave /t to Beaver was 
certainly not my reality. My grandmother and mother were maids 
in homes like that when | was coming up.” 


endum that resulted in the Duke student 
government’s withdrawal from the liberal 
National Student Association. 

He says he’s not surprised that people like 
him aren’t part of the boomer image. “It was 
tough to make noise.” Going to class when 
other students were boycotting, for exam- 
ple, wasn’t something that attracted news- 
paper headlines, he recalls. His activities 
may have been overlooked by the media, 
but he wasn’t alone: Younger voters were 
more likely to support conservative can- 
didates. In 1968, many of George Wallace’s 
supporters were young, Southern, and rural. 
One-third of the early boomers served in 
Vietnam. “It’s almost like we’re the last of 


of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. But, 
because she is African American, she also is 
left out of the baby-boomer picture. “Wood- 
stock was not part of my reality. Leave It to 
Beaver was certainly not my reality,” John- 
son says. “My grandmother and mother 
were maids in homes like that when | was 
coming up.” 

Born in 1946, Johnson was one of six 
African-American students who came to 
Duke in 1964, the second year that black 
undergraduates were admitted. Her father 
was a steel-mill worker in Richmond and 
her mother a domestic worker and a cashier 
in a tobacco factory. Along with the high 
expectations normally placed on all fresh- 
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men, she had an additional load to carry. 
“When I went to Duke, I went with the 
blessing and the responsibility of the whole 
community. 

“Personal advancement was what I sought 
to do, but it was very closely linked with 
advancement for my entire race. It makes 
you very serious about your work, but it is 
an awesome thing.” 

The sense of community responsibility 
inspired her during her college years. She 
was one of the founders of the Afro-Ameri- 
can Society, and was involved in some of 
the iconic events of the Sixties on the Duke 
campus. In 1967, she took part in the day- 
long “study-in” in President Douglas M. 
Knight’s office that resulted in the admin- 
istration’s prohibiting the university’s use of 
segregated facilities. 

In 1968, the day after Martin Luther King 
Jr. was assassinated, she marched with hun- 
dreds of other students to Knight’s house, 
where they presented a list of demands that 
included calling for his resignation from the 
segregated Hope Valley Country Club. The 
protest moved to the quad in front of Duke 
Chapel, where as many as 1,500 students 
stayed for four days, in the now-famous 
Silent Vigil in support of striking Duke 
workers. 


The following year, she was among the 
black students who took over the Allen 
Building and presented a list of demands 
that included banning Duke organizations 
from using segregated facilities and pro- 
viding better working conditions for non- 
academic staff members of the university. 
The students also demanded that the uni- 
versity establish a department of Afro- 
American studies. They left the building 
peacefully at the end of the day but outside 
encountered a large crowd of mostly white 
students. The police were called in to han- 
dle the resulting conflict and fired tear gas 
on the crowd—including Johnson. 

Johnson’s career path reflects her ongoing 
interest in effecting social change. As a re- 
searcher and faculty member at North Car- 
olina AGT University, she studied the pub- 
lic-transportation needs of low-income and 
handicapped persons. Now she is working 
with her husband, the Reverend Nelson 
Johnson, at The Beloved Community Cen- 
ter of Greensboro Inc., an organization that 
promotes racial, economic, and social 
equality. She is also involved in Greens- 
boro’s Truth and Community Reconcilia- 
tion Project, based on the South African 
model. Members of a special conciliation 
commission are investigating the 1979 
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shooting deaths of five labor and commu- 
nity organizers at a Greensboro rally. 

“My husband and I never gave up our 
Sixties activism,” she says. 

Johnson may have been one of just a hand- 
ful of African Americans at Duke, but that 
tiny percentage is not representative of the 
generation as a whole. Nearly one-third of 
late boomers are minorities: Asian, Hispanic, 
or African American. In Johnson’s early 
boomer group, the proportion of minorities 
is also very high—about 25 percent. 

“We didn’t expect so many of the baby 
boomers to be minorities and foreign-born,” 
says researcher Angela O’Rand. “Nowhere 
was that image there. You didn’t see it any- 
where. You didn’t see a group of highly eth- 
nically diverse people in middle age.” 

One factor that contributed to the diver- 
sity of the baby boomers was immigration: 
12 percent of early boomers and nearly 15 
percent of late boomers are immigrants. 
The level of immigration in the 1990s was 
the highest since the turn of the twentieth 
century, and immigrants usually are between 
the ages of thirty and fifty. So, for the past 
thirty years, immigrants have been in the 
baby-boom category, O’Rand notes. 

Julia Bedell, who earned a chemistry de- 
gree at Duke, came to the U.S. from Taiwan 
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with her family at age eleven. She doesn’t 
think of herself as a baby boomer. Born in 
1963, she was just four years old when Seth 
Grossman was writing for The Chronicle and 
Joyce Johnson was taking part in the sit-in 
at the Allen Building. 

“In my mind, I was thinking the baby 
boom was maybe a decade—into the 1950s, 
maybe, but not into the 1960s,” she says. 
But like many immigrants of boomer age, 
she has spent more than twenty years in this 
country and thinks of herself as an Ameri- 
can. “I’ve spent a much longer period in life 
as an American. | do feel that I identify first 
as an American but am very comfortable 
with my ethnic background and ethnic 
identity.” 

Bedell and her husband, Christopher 
Bedell ’85, have experienced many of the 
economic changes that have shaped baby 
boomers’ lives. While the early boomers 
emerged into a surging economy and vi- 
brant job market, later boomers have had to 
adjust to economic shifts. The service sector 
has grown, middle-class jobs have become 
less stable, and workers are changing loca- 
tions and careers to adjust to the market. 

The Bedells moved around for the first 
years of their marriage as Christopher 
served in the Army. He then went to work 
for a Cincinnati firm as an environmental 
engineer, left there to go to law school, and 
eventually returned to his old firm as house 


counsel. Julia also has switched careers from 
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research to science teaching. (She earned a 


master’s in pathology and biochemistry 
from Duke in 1987.) 

“There were definitely certain points dur- 
ing our marriage that were turning points 
where we had some pretty lengthy discus- 
sions about ‘Where do we go from here?’ ” 
she says. “ I still remember very clearly a 
conversation that occurred during a long 
car ride, knowing on one hand that we were 
going into uncharted territory, but at the 
same time feeling pretty confident that we 
could work it out.” 


Les Todd 


Analyzing a generation: Hughes, left, and 0’Rand 


Johnson in many ways made the move 
from working-class childhood to profes- 
sional, middle-class status: The first job she 
was offered after college would have paid 
her more than her father made. He was ap- 
palled, she says, when she turned it down 
and went on to graduate school. But things 
have changed in the ensuing thirty-seven 
years. Through her work with low-income 
people, Johnson has seen firsthand how 
industrial 


the transformation from the 


While President Bush and Congress debate changes to 
the Social Security system, understanding whom that system 


is designed for will be key. 


or many baby boomers, however, 
economic security has been elusive. 
Baby boomers are the first generation 
to come of age after the civil rights 


era. Even so, the study found differences of 


income according to race, ethnicity, and 
country of birth so entrenched that, in ef- 
fect, they create ethnic classes. Blacks in 
the boomer generation, for example, are no 
better off relative to whites than their par- 
ents and grandparents. And education lev- 
els across the baby-boom generation—often 
described as the best-educated generation 


in history—are also unequal. 


economy to the service economy has blunt- 
ed opportunities. It’s especially noticeable 
in Greensboro, where now-moribund tex- 
tile and tobacco factories once provided a 
good income for people without a college 
degree. 

“Those are places where a lot of folks 
worked hard, sent their children to school, 
and acquired a modest home,” Johnson says. 
“Those jobs are not there right now. And 
that affects everyone, not just black people. 
But it impacts African Americans more.” 

Study co-author O’Rand, an expert in eco- 
nomic inequality, agrees. “The historically 
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disadvantaged found disappearing before 
their eyes the kind of jobs that had been 
steps on the ladder,” she says. “There’s not 
as much opportunity for upward mobility. 
In the Nineties, the high-school diploma 
became almost worthless.” 

Other ingredients of American middle- 
class life that baby boomers have come to 
expect are harder to come by. Fewer baby 
boomers are homeowners than in their par- 
ents’ generation. Education as a key to up- 
ward mobility has been exaggerated in this 
“best-educated” generation. While the vast 
majority of baby boomers have high-school 
diplomas, far fewer hold college degrees, the 
study found. Among late boomers, for ex- 
ample, only about one in four has graduated 
from college. 

At midlife, boomers have the highest 
wage inequality of any recent generation. 
Late boomers have the highest levels of 
poverty since the generation born before 
World War I—one in ten late boomers lives 
in poverty at middle age. “I know folks who 
are struggling to put their kids through col- 
lege at a disproportionate rate to their white 
counterparts,” Johnson says. “I think it’s 
linked to the fact that we had so many 
things to overcome, being the first college- 
goers in our generation, not coming out of a 


tradition of home ownership and land own- 
ership.” 

For the researchers, the study does more 
than simply point out demographic curiosi- 
ties. Gaining a deep understanding of the 
baby boom will be vital as the generation ad- 
vances into old age. While President George 
W. Bush and Congress debate changes to 
the Social Security system, understanding 
whom that system is designed for will be key. 

While Grossman, at age fifty-six, is old 
enough to move into a retirement commu- 
nity, Bedell, age forty-one, says she’s thinking 
more about sending her children to college 
than about her own retirement. Johnson 
cares for her aging mother every morning, 
works, and continues to be involved with 
her children and grandchildren. “I’m offic- 
ially retired, but working more than ever,” 
she says. 

As this demographic bulge continues to 
move through the system, the differences 
among boomers—particularly economic 
differences—will persist and may even be 
exacerbated as the generation ages. “In many 
ways, old age is a continuation of income 
inequality that begins at a young age,” 
O’Rand says. “Given that the baby-boomer 
generation is more unequal than others, we 
can expect them to be more unequal than 


previous generations as they age.” 

While some head into old age wealthy, 
others will remain poor or even be pushed 
into poverty. Other postwar changes will 
have implications for aging boomers as well. 
Families cannot necessarily be counted on 
to take care of the aged. Baby boomers are 
likely to extend midlife well into what used 
to be considered “old age.” Some will seize 
the opportunity to remain active and in- 
volved; others will have to stay in the work 
force to meet responsibilities such as paying 
for college or supporting children at home. 

All of these factors mean there’s no one- 
size-fits-all answer to the question of how to 
deal with retiring boomers. Policy makers 
will have to take into account the Wal- 
Mart cashier as well as the lawyer; the im- 
migrant with no savings as well as the 
wealthy bond trader. 

“This study will tell you something about 
the boomers’ collective future,” Hughes 
says. “If we are worried about the future and 
what happens as the boomers age, we need 
to be prepared for a very, very heterogene- 
ous people. And that makes setting policy 
very, very difficult.” ‘ 


Hicks is a senior writer for Duke’s Office of 
News & Communications. 
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Pelican and Pelicant 

By Sarah Froeber ’68. Illustrated by Kim 
Mosher. Toucan Press Inc., 2003. 35 pages. 
$17.99. 


[he following is a collection of reviews by 
members of Sandi Graham’s fifth-grade class 
at E.K. Powe Elementary School in Durham. 
E.K. Powe is one of seven public schools in 
Durham participating in the Duke-Durham 
Neighborhood Partnership Initiative , designed 
to improve the quality of life and strengthen 
education in the neighborhoods surrounding 
Duke’s campus. 


ere’s the basic story: On the island 

of Buxtonia there lived two Peli- 

cans, Pelican and Pelicant. They 

were exact opposites. One was brave 

and self-confident, the other timid and 

meek. You could probably guess which one 

is which by looking at the end of their names. 

Pelicant was afraid of heights, which is 

called acrophobia, and of people and other 

creatures, which is called anthrophobia. She 

is afraid of leaving home, called hodo- 

phobia. Pelicant is also afraid of new things: 
canophobia. 

—Bailey Clemmons 


Sarah Froeber, the author, is from North 
Carolina, so it is no surprise that she added 
details about her home state. For example, 
she changes the name of the town where 
the pelicans take residence from Buxton to 
Buxtonia. Ms. Froeber also changed Ocra- 
coke Island to Okracokia. 

—Blue Van de Cruze 


The mood of the story is joyful. Pelican is 
flying all over the island, doing exciting 
things, attending parties, and trying to con- 
vince Pelicant to join her. It is a very lively 
plot. It would be more captivating if there 
were more action. 


—Sally Hodges-Copple 


The illustrations in this book are simple, 
bright, and colorful. They catch the reader’s 
attention almost immediately and almost 
blind you when you turn the page. The main 
colors are green, orange, yellow, red, blue, 
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and pink. There are also thought bubbles in 
the book showing what the birds are think- 
ing. They add personality to the book. And 
there are some interesting details, like a 
mysterious little woodpecker on every page. 
What is the purpose? Is he the narrator? 
—Dynasty Reed 


The moral is always to try something new. If 
you never try to do something, then you will 
never know if you can succeed. And the 
moral also tells you to have confidence in 
yourself. If you say you can’t, you can’t. But 
if you say you can, you can. And if you try 
again and again, you will slowly get better 
and learn from your mistakes and accom- 
plish your goal. 

I would recommend this book to a little 
kid. Older kids would probably be bored. 
Children age three to six, however, might 
learn a lot and find it very entertaining. 

—Bailey Clemmons 


Naomi Ansano, Pierre Booker, Connor Duke, 
Brittany Frizzelle, Hanna Gilbert, Exavier 
Jackson, Alex Lema, Joshua Murray, 

Terry Pettus, and Keijmaree Spellman also 
contributed to these reviews. 


Blood Done Sign My Name: 

A True Story 

By Timothy B. Tyson Ph.D. 94. Crown 
Publishers, 2004. 368 pages. $24. 








addy and Roger and ’em shot ’em 
a nigger.” Tim Tyson was ten years 
old when he heard those words. It 
was 1970. He was standing in his 
driveway, just off Main Street in the still- 
segregated town of Oxford, North Carolina, 
when his best friend arrived with the news: 
Robert Teel, a white store-owner, and his two 
oldest sons had chased a twenty-three-year- 
old African-American man named Henry 








Written by Sarah Froeber 
Illustrated by Kim Mosher 





Marrow out of their store. They caught him, 
beat him, and, as Marrow pleaded for his 
life, killed him in public. 

Thus begins Tyson’s journey into memo- 
ry, Blood Done Sign My Name: A True Story, 
a return to a childhood at the seething cen- 
ter of racial unrest. What began as his mas- 
ter’s thesis in the history department at 
Duke chronicles only one small piece of the 
modern story of race in America. Yet it ren- 
ders a story so powerful that vandals desper- 
ate to stifle the truth ripped out pages from 
the Oxford Public Library’s copy. 

Any semblance of civil rights was a long 
time coming to Oxford. By the late Sixties, 
the national movement had come and gone, 
and in that small tobacco-market town of 
eastern North Carolina virtually nothing 
had changed. But in response to Marrow’s 
murder, a long tradition of peaceful black 
resistance and organizing through the church 
turned increasingly violent. Young African 
Americans, many just returned from fight- 
ing in Vietnam, began to stand their ground 
against the Ku Klux Klan and white moder- 
ates. Invoking Black Pride, they took to the 
streets, boycotted white businesses, and 
destroyed white property. 

Tyson, who is white, says he was too young 
to grasp the full significance of events at the 
time. He knew nothing of his parents’ 
entanglement with the town’s racial poli- 
tics, or why, as the downtown tobacco ware- 
houses burned, his father, an anti-segrega- 
tionist minister, risked his job to reconcile 
the two sides. The Tysons were eventually 
forced to leave town. But, as he writes, “Ox- 
ford would burn in my memory forever.” 
And Tyson would return, unable to leave 
the story behind. 

The author of three previous prize-win- 
ning histories of the South, Tyson manages 
to combine poignant, personal reflection 
with the shrewd analysis of a detached ob- 
server. In Blood Done Sign My Name, this 
analysis challenges the traditional narrative 





of the civil-rights movement, and Tyson re- 
jects the “cheerful and cherished lies we tell 
ourselves about those years.” The events in 
Oxford were not solely violent or nonvio- 
lent, neither staged for a national audience 
nor met with legislative and political 
changes. And because they occurred so long 
after the demonstrations in Selma and Birm- 
ingham, they do not fit within the civil- 
rights struggle as we have come to know it. 
But the movement was not completed with 
the Civil Rights Act. It kept going, well 
beyond 1964. By tracing its continuation in 
the struggle for economic justice that roiled 
Oxford, Tyson offers an antidote to what he 
calls the “sugar-coated confections that pass 
for the popular history of the civil-rights 
movement.” 

In doing so, he brings a fresh voice to what 
historian Jacquelyn Hall has called “the 
new long civil-rights movement” scholar- 
ship. Tyson draws on the most current 
scholarship on race and the South, news- 
paper reports, and other archival sources. 
Critical to his multifaceted understanding, 
however, are the dozens of oral histories he 
gathered from the men and women who 
lived through these times. Young black rad- 
icals, longtime movement veterans, and 
many others, including Robert Teel himself, 
told Tyson their stories. 

“Stories can have sharp edges,” Tyson as- 
serts. Yet he believes, he says, in the neces- 
sity of facing a history that, as William 
Faulkner has assured us, “isn’t even past.” 
And as he renders Oxford in all of its racial 
turbulence, Tyson delves unflinchingly into 
a parallel family history. He describes the 
dilemmas facing white moderates like his 
father, and he conjures up his own bumpy 
road to racial reconciliation. No one is 
untouched in this telling, least of all the 
author. Through schoolyard fights in the 
newly integrated Oxford Junior High and 
such mundane daily acts as drinking out of 
the school water fountain, we watch as Ty- 
son first encounters and attempts to expel 
the infection of white supremacy. 

Although he acknowledges that the in- 
fection remains, Tyson concludes his book 
having found “peace with the heritage that 
had been both a blessing and a burden.” 


There is much to learn from Blood Done 
Sign My Name, about the strength of preju- 
dice, the structural frameworks of race, and 
the good and evil acts of ordinary people. 
“Anyone intent on moral clarity may 
want to find another book,” Tyson writes. 
But like the blood of the old spiritual re- 


Books 


ferred to in his title, a history acknowledged 
and explored has the power to redeem. 


—S. Willoughby Anderson 


Anderson is a Ph.D. student in history in the 
Center for the Study of the American South at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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Many of America’s greatest Protestant preachers—Paul Tillich, William 


Sloane Coffin, Barbara Brown Taylor, Fleming Rutledge, Peter J. Gomes, 
Billy Graham, and others—have spoken powerfully from the pulpit of 


the “great towering church’ that is the spiritual and architectural center 


of Duke University. 


This collection of fifty-eight of the most notable sermons proclaimed 


from that pulpit commemorates the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 


groundbreaking for Duke Chapel. 


It is a sweeping panorama of sermons selected and edited by Bishop 
William H. Willimon, Dean of the Chapel for twenty years and one of 


the most widely read writers on preaching in America. 


“This book will be invaluable not only for people who love good preach- 
ing or who teach preaching, but for anyone wanting better to understand 


the last seventy years of Christianity.’ —Stanley Hauerwas, author of 


The Hauerwas Reader 


384 pages, hardback edition $34.95 
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Celebrating Tut’s Return 


lumni 
eeister 


ing Tut’s treasures are returning to the 
U.S. this summer, and the Duke Club of 
Southern California is planning a wel- 





come—a private reception and showing 
on July 19 at the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art (LACMA) for alumni, parents, and friends. 

LACMA’s exhibition, “Tutankhamun and the 
Golden Age of the Pharaohs,” open June 16 
through November 15, comprises more than 130 
artifacts. On display will be fifty major objects 
excavated from the boy king’s tomb, including 
his royal diadem, the gold crown discovered 
encircling the head of his mummified body, and 
one of the gold and precious stone inlaid canopic 
cotfinettes that contained his mummified inter- 
nal organs. 

More than seventy objects from other royal 
eraves of the 18th Dynasty (1555 B.C.-1305 B.C.) 


will also be showcased, including those of 


pharaohs Amenhotep II and Thutmose IV and 
the intact tomb of Yuya and Tuyu, parents-in-law 


of Amenhotep III and great-grandparents of 


Tutankhamun. According to National Geographic, 
which helped organize the exhibit, Yuya and 
Tuyu’s tomb was the most celebrated historical 
find in the Valley of the Kings until Howard 
Carter discovered Tutankhamun’s undisturbed 
burial chamber in 1922. All of the objects in the 
exhibit are between 3,300 and 3,500 years old. 
The last time artifacts from Tutankhamun’s 
tomb were exhibited in the U.S. was from 1976 
to 1979. This smaller exhibit featuring King Tut 
toured seven cities and attracted nearly 8-million 
visitors. The new exhibition was organized by 
National Geographic, AEG LIVE Exhibitions, and 
Arts and Exhibitions International, with the 


cooperation of the Egyptian Supreme Council of 


Antiquities. LACMA is the first U.S. venue for 
the twenty-seven-month national tour. 
“Tutankhamun and the Golden Age of the 
Pharaohs” is also scheduled to appear at the 
Museum of Art in Fort Lauderdale in December 
and at Chicago’s Field Museum in May 2006. 


Duke’s clubs program is in the early stages of 


planning private receptions and showings with 
the Duke Club of South Florida and the Duke 
Club of Chicago. 


For more information: 


Sa) www.dukealumni.com/kingtut 
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DAA Board Strategizes 


athering in early March for its annual 

winter meeting, the board of direc- 

tors of the Duke Alumni Association 

(DAA) spent most of the weekend 
engaged in strategic planning, after hearing 
from the arts and sciences dean about the 
successes of Duke’s past strategies. 





Fresh Air Fun 





aquita Simon, a sixth-grader at Lud- 

low-Taylor Elementary School in 

Washington, had never paddled a 

canoe or sailed a boat or sung songs 
around a campfire. Last summer, she got to 
do all three—and much more, thanks to 
members of the Duke Club of Washington 
(DCW). Working through the club’s Part- 
ners In Education (PIE) program, DCW 
created a full-tuition summer camp scholar- 
ship for Saquita that enabled her to spend 
two weeks at Camp Twin Creeks in Mar- 
linton, West Virginia. 

From August | to August 14, Saquita 
went swimming, zip lining, wall climbing, 
roller blading, and mountain biking. She 
played water polo, learned archery, and par- 
ticipated in dance and art classes. She also 
made new friends and earned a commenda- 
tion from her counselors for her “positive 
attitude.” 

The camp scholarship was the brainchild 
of Hardy Vieux ’93, president of DCW last 
year, whose niece also has attended Camp 
Twin Creeks. He says he views the camp 
scholarship as a kind of intervention to help 
prevent “summer slide”—loss of academic 
ground caused by a long period of inactivity 
such as summer vacation. 

At the request of DCW, Ludlow-Taylor’s 
principal picked the student to receive the 
scholarship. “He thought that Saquita would 
thrive in an environment like this,” Vieux 
recalls, “that she showed an aptitude to 
quickly take to things and would do well 
trying new things.” 

Vieux met several times with the girl and 
her grandmother, helping them fill out forms 
and obtain the necessary supplies and, in 


Dean George L. McLendon delivered the 
keynote address at Friday’s joint luncheon in 
the Bryan Center’s Von Canon Hall, which 
was attended by the DAA board and the 
Annual Fund’s executive committee and 
nationwide co-chairs of the Duke Parents’ 
committee. McLendon highlighted what 
the university is doing to “create unique 
learning opportunities for our students.” He 


Simon: 


listed several new faculty members he was 
recruiting: two Nobel laureates, a jazz per- 
former, a musicologist, and an MRI expert. 
He said he concentrates on teachers, not 
researchers in recruitment, seeking “not the 
sage on the stage but the guide by the side. 
We want the best minds engaged with our 
students.” 

The DAA board began its formal meeting 





off to camp 





general, filling them in on what to expect 
from the camp experience. “Hardy went 
above and beyond,” says Jim Warren ’79, a 
past president of DCW and the Duke Alum- 
ni Association (DAA). “He deserves unbe- 
lievable credit.” 

DCW started its PIE program in 1986— 
largely through the efforts of former DAA 
president Michele Clause Farquhar ’79, who 
co-chaired the project with Warren. The 
Washington club became the first in the 
country to adopt a school. Club members 
sought a school with minority and econom- 
ically disadvantaged students and picked Lud- 
low-Taylor Elementary in northeast Wash- 
ington, “where we felt we could do some good 
work,” Warren says. The aim was to combat 
many of the problems plaguing inner-city 
schools by helping to build students’ self- 
esteem and to broaden their awareness. 


Over the years, DCW members have 
donated computers, served as mentors, per- 
formed school-beautification projects, and 
taken the students on field trips to arts, 
sporting, and other special events. Last 
February, Nancy Powers Perry ’81 organized 
a trip for students and their parents to an 
exhibition of art by and about African 
Americans. “Pretty much anything the 
school needed to have done, we were there 
as their partners,” says Warren. 

In 1990, the club’s efforts received special 
recognition from the Washington mayor’s 
office. And DCW was one of three Duke 
alumni clubs to receive the first Commu- 
nity Service Awards sponsored by the Duke 
Alumni Association. 

“Community service has always been near 
and dear to my heart,” says Vieux, a lawyer 
who defends people accused of white-collar 
crimes when he’s not volunteering. He’s 
now serving as unofficial chair of the PIE 
program and overseeing the Camp Twin 
Creeks scholarship. “It’s something we can 
do on a long-term basis,” he says. “And it 
makes such a difference.” 

DCW asked Saquita to write a report on 
her experiences at camp—‘“what she learned; 
the new challenges she faced,” Vieux says. 
On her own initiative, Saquita sent a 
framed, homemade “certificate of apprecia- 
tion” to the DAA, with an accompanying 
letter. In it, she wrote, “I want to thank you 
from the bottom of my heart ... and hope 
that other children are as lucky as I was to 
get that opportunity.” As it turns out, they 
will be. DCW is sending two more Ludlow- 
Taylor students to camp this summer. 

—Zoé Ingalls 
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CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 


Everyone tells me that once you leave 
Duke, the best way to get a job is through 
networking, but what does that really mean? 


onventional wisdom tells us that 

more than 80 percent of all open- 

ings will be filled through net- 

working. Essentially, networking 
is building connections with people. 
Even the most retiring of graduates has a 
list. Some you’ve known all your life: rel- 
atives and friends of the family. Others, 
you've shared common interests with at 
Duke: singing in the Chapel Choir or 
playing on the intramural fields. 

What does networking with these peo- 
ple mean? Basically, you just need to start 
talking with them about your life and 
how things are going. How many times 
have you been asked, “Where are you 
working now?” Networking is answering 
the question, but letting it lead some- 
where else. For example, you might say, 
“T’ve been with XYZ company for a couple 
of years now. Actually, I’ve been consider- 
ing my next step. I’d love to talk with 
you more about that if you’ve got time for 
coffee in the next couple of weeks.” 

Of course, networking doesn’t have to 
be just with family and friends. Any close 
relationship with a boss, faculty member, 
or mentor is likely to provide networking 
opportunities. You'll also want to tap into 
the Duke network: Duke Connect via 
the dukealumni.com website. You'll find 
thousands of alumni willing to start a 
conversation with you about careers. At- 
tend Duke Career Week, and you'll have 
instant access to 200 alumni who would 
enjoy enlightening you about working in 
their field. 

Ultimately, you’re developing your own 
cheering section—people on the lookout 
for opportunities who are familiar enough 
with your strengths to know when to 
recommend you. You're building relation- 
ships with people who can, at the very 
least, get your résumé read by someone in 
a position to hire you for that ideal job. 


— Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. Send questions 
to career-alumni@studentaffairs duke .edu. 


The Career Center, with the Duke Alumni 
Association, provides career advice to alumni. 
Contact Racquel.Williams@duke.edu. 
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in the Thomas Center with reports by its 
president, Bill Miller ’77; trustee and imme- 
diate past president Michelle Miller Sales 
‘78, J.D. 81; and Alumni Affairs executive 
director Sterly Wilder ’83. Miller reported 
on the success of Career Week and the pos- 
sibility of incorporating a Career Center in- 
to a proposed Alumni Center as part of the 
Central Campus long-range improvement 
plan. Sales discussed the activities of the 
board of trustees’ standing committees during 
meetings in December and February, reports 
from some of the schools, a tuition increase, 
approval of a student plaza adjacent to the 
Bryan Center, and the groundbreaking for a 
new building for the nursing school. 

Wilder reported on the number of inter- 
views conducted by Alumni Admissions 
Advisory Committees, the increase to a full 


TAKING IT TO THE STREETS 


scholarship for Alumni Endowed Undergrad- 
uate Scholars, and the outstanding attend- 
ance at club events for President Richard 
H. Brodhead across the nation. 

The board then took part in the first of 
two strategic planning sessions led by con- 
sultant Carol O’Brien. That evening, a dinner 
at the new Fitzpatrick Center for Interdisci- 
plinary Engineering, Medicine, and Applied 
Sciences featured comments from university 
leaders and Alumni Scholars. 

The strategic planning session continued 
on Saturday, breaking for a lunch highlighted 
by speaker Kimerly Rorshach, the director 
of the Nasher Museum, which opens in Oc- 
tober. The afternoon planning session was 
followed by a tailgate-style buffet and a tele- 
vised viewing of the Duke women’s basket- 
ball team playing in the ACC Tournament. 


Retrospective 





n 1949, Duke students made 
national news with a boycott of 
campus buses. They declared 
October 17 “Shoe Leather Day” 
to protest a hike in the campus-bus 
fare from a nickel to three tokens for 
a quarter. Newspapers around the 
country ran the Associated Press story 


of Duke students carpooling and walk- 
ing between East and West campuses to significant positive effect, announced 
demonstrate against the fare increase. 
Over the ensuing two weeks, student cle: “School Spirit Skyrockets.” 
leaders met with representatives from 
Duke Power Company, which managed 
the bus service. Company officials were 
unmoved, and the higher fare remained. 


But the students’ boycott had one 
by a banner headline in The Chron- 


Today, the university runs free 
bus service between East, West, and 
Central campuses. 
—Tim Pyatt, ’81, University Archivist 


FAIR FARE 











Gold Standard 


uke Magazine was awarded a gold 


medal in the category Periodical 
Staff Writing, and silver and bronze 
medals in the category Best Articles 
of the Year, by the Council for Advance- 
ment and Support of Education (CASE), 
the national organization for alumni affairs, 
communications, and development profes- 
sionals. In the staff-writing category, a total 
of fifty-one entries were submitted; the judges 
awarded two gold medals, two silver medals, 
and one bronze. The magazine took home a 
gold medal last year in the same category. 
The award-winning entry, which com- 
prises five staff-written stories, included “The 
Entertainer,” about accounting professor 








C.J. Skender M.B.A. ’81 by Patrick Adams 
O01, the magazine’s Felker Fellow; “We 
Apologize, The Sorry State of Remorse,” by 
magazine editor Robert J. Bliwise A.M. ’88; 
“Root Cause,” by science editor Dennis 
Meredith, on genetic research on a variety 
of mustard plant; “Sleepless in Southgate,” 
by Bliwise, about sleep deprivation among 
college students; and “The Woes of Kili- 
manjaro,” by Adams, on the global health 
initiatives against HIV/AIDS by the uni- 
versity and its alumni in Tanzania. 

In the best-articles category, Adams’ 
“Woes of Kilimanjaro” won a silver medal 
and Bliwise’s “Sleepless in Southgate” won a 
bronze award. This was the second year in a 
row that Adams scored with a silver in the 
category. 


Living the Late-Night Life 
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ethos of global health at Duke, is driving efforts t 
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Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 


Box 9 ’ 614 ( hapel Dr., Durham, N.¢ 27708 


FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 
E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, address, and class year 


when you e-mail us.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708 
Please include mailing label 

E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO 


bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 
we receive and the long lead time required for 
typesetting, design, and printing, your submission 
may Not appeat for two to three Issues. Alumni are 
urged to include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 


innouncements. We do not record engagements 


Half-Century Club 


Plato S. Wilson ‘50 was inducted into the 
\merican Furniture Hall of Fame in October. He 
traveled 2.5-million miles in the Southeast as a sales 
representative for Henredon and Henkel-Harris for 
50 years, for a total $154 million in sales. He and his 


wite, Dixie, live in High Point, N.C. 


John J. Allen °54 received the honorary Doctor of 


Letters degree from Middlebury College in August for 


his work on Cervantes. 


A Charitable Annuity: 
The Gift.That Pays 


Robert Stanley Trebus '54 is the lead designer 
for Classics of Golf. He has published several golf 
books and is the president of The Tillinghast 


\ssociation (www.tillinghast.net). He and his wife, 
Dee, live in Basking Ridge, N.] 


50s & 60s 


Kenneth R. Jolls 58, a chemical engineering 
professor at lowa State University, is a consultant to 
the U.S. Postal Service in creating one of the fout 
new “American Scientist” stamps that will be 
released in 2005. His stamp honors the famous Yale 


physicist Josiah Willard Gibbs 


Frank M. Bell Jr. 159, co-founder of the Winston- 


Salem law firm Bell, Davis & Pitt, was included in 
the 2005-06 edition of the Best Lawyers in America 
He was selec ted in the area of real-estate law 


Jackson F. Lee Jr. 165, M.A.T. 68, D.Ed. 72, 


Phillip N. Truluck professor in public policy and asso- 


ciate dean of the school of education at Francis 
Marion University in Florence, S.C., was named an 
FMU board of trustees’ research scholar. He is a co- 
facilitator for the Quality Control Network for 
Middle School Science, a South Carolina network of 
19 science educators that assists colleges and univer- 
sities in building programs to prepare middle-school 
teacher candidates for teaching. 


Jack Granatstein Ph.D. ’66 was awarded the 
2004 Pierre Berton Award at Toronto’s historic Fort 


York by Canada’s National History Society. A 10-year 
military veteran who spent three decades teaching 
history al York l Inive rsity, he Is the author of 

almost 40 books on Canadian history, politics, and 
the military. 


Barbara Boone Silvia M.Ed. ’68 owns a bou- 
tique catering to American Girl dolls. She and her 
husband, Michael, have two children and live in 


Norton, Mass 


Linda Schupper Costanzo ’69, a physiology 
professor at Virginia Commonwealth University’s 
medical school, was awarded the Distinguished 
Teacher Award from the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. She is the author of several best- 
selling textbooks. She and her husband, Richard, 
have two children and live in Crozier, Va. 


Marc R. Hillson ’69 was appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as chief administrative law 
judge at the U.S. Department of Agriculture. He and 
his wife, Barbara, and their daughter live in 
Centreville, Va. 


Sarah Jerome M.A.T. ’69, Ed.D. ’73 was one of 
four finalists for the 2005 National Superintendent 
of the Year award, sponsored by the professional 
organization for sc he ol administrators. The superin- 
tendent of the Kettle Moraine school district, she 
was named Wisconsin Superintendent of the Year in 
2004 by the Wisconsin Association of School 
District Administrators, which qualified her to be 
considered for the national award. She lives in 


Pewaukee, Wis 


In exchange for a gift of $10,000 or more, Duke 
can offer you (or you and another named benefi- 
olfola yom ib<-comelilaltle] Minecolul- Mola Iles 


Your ages, your financial needs, and current 
interest rates determine the annuity rate Duke 
can offer. Some sample rates: 
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VAe) 6.7% 
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Your Ages 
VAey fers) 
76/73 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 


Annuity 
6.0% 
6.5% 


Duke University 
Office of Gift Planning 
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Durham, NC 27708-0606 
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For further information, Email planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 
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70s & 80s 





Linda Ruth Chambliss B.S.N. ’73, who earned 
her master’s at Johns Hopkins University’s public 
health school through an Internet-based program, is 
a clinical professor of obstetrics, gynecology, and fam- 
ily community medicine at the University of 
Arizona’s medical school. She and her two children 
live in Phoenix. 


David G. LeGrand 76 received the Las Vegas 
Chamber of Commerce’s community achievement 
award for professional services. He is a shareholder 
with the law firm Hale Lane and sits on several com- 
munity boards, including the Howard Hughes 
College of Engineering Advisory Board. 


Joanna Catherine Scott A.M. ’77 is the author 
of Breakfast at the Shangri’la, a book of poetry that 
won the 2003 Black Zinnias Poetry Book Award. It is 
the personal journey of a Western woman who adopts 
two Korean children. She and her husband, Joe 
O’Neal Rodgers A.M. ’74, Ph.D. ’78, have five 


children and live in Chapel Hill. 


G. Corwin Stoppel M.Div’ ’77, who has been 
rector of All Saints Episcopal Church in Saugatuck, 
Mich., since 1990, is the author of Living Words: The 
Ten Commandments in the Twenty-first Century, pub- 
lished by Cowley Publications. 


Hollis Horton Ill ’78, a senior partner in the law 
firm Orgain, Bell and Tucker, was appointed justice 
of the 9th Court of Appeals District by Texas Gov. 
Rick Perry. He will serve until the next general elec- 
tion, when he can opt to run for a full term. He lives 
in Beaumont, Texas. 


John A. Attaway Jr. 80 is senior vice president 
and general counsel for Publix Super Markets Inc., 
an 840-store chain. He was with the law firm Lane 


Trohn in Lakeland, Fla. 
Stephen A. Koinis ’80 is the CEO of Mercy 


Ships International, which operates three of the 
largest hospital ships in the world, staffed by volun- 
teer doctors, medical professionals, and others from 
more than 40 countries. He and his wife, Brenda, 
have two children and live in Texas. 


Steve McCoy-Thompson ’84 is the author of 
Journey into Belief: Finding God Through the Creed, 
published by Linguori Publications. He and his wife, 
Meri, have two children and live in Pleasanton, Calif. 


Timothy John Walker ’85 is president of Media 
Training Worldwide and the author of Media Training 
A-Z. He lives in New York. 


Lauren Foreman Hood ’89 is vice president of 
training and development with Bank of America. 
She and her husband, Colin, an Army lieutenant 
colonel deployed to Iraq, live in Fort Hood, Texas. 


MARRIAGES: Robert L. Rosenfield Jr. 79 to 
Emily Cohen Smith ’87 on Sept. 5. Residence: 
St. Louis...Elizabeth Farmer Graves '89 to 
Nicholas Elias Wakeman on Nov. 20. Residence: 
Alexandria, Va. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Janet Willy 
Hankins ’81 and William T. Hankins on Sept. 16. 
Named William Andrew...Second son to Wendy 
Ann Heil Packer ’83 and Randall Packer on Oct. 
31. Named Jonathan Bradford...A son to Janet 
Gaffner B.S.N. ’84 and Richard Cookerly on April 
17, 2004. Named Sage...Second child and son to 
Julie Ring Robertson ’84 and Wayne Robertson 
on Aug. 29. Named Grant Edward...Second child 
and first daughter to Creston Alexander King 
185 and Elizabeth Nicholson King on Aug. 16. 
Named Mignon Elizabeth...Second child and daugh- 


VIRTUAL REALITY CHECK 


Mini-Profile 





Frederick P. Brooks Jr. ’53 


rouching outside the 

doorway, just out of view, 

Fred Brooks takes a 

deep breath, then bursts 
through the door. He dodges spurts of 
imagined machine-gun fire as he zig- 
Zags across the room, taking cover be- 
hind phantom barriers. 

This model training ground, Brooks 
explains, is part of research he is doing 
in the field of synthetic environments, 
better known as virtual reality. 

The U.S. military is attempting to 
create more realistic, space-efficient 
training facilities, and virtual training 
fields, transmitted to trainees via a head- 
mounted display, provide one promising 
approach. Brooks is studying the science 
of illusion, trying to decide just how real 
a program must be to be real enough. 

He points to a diagram of the path 
run by test subjects—a short, jagged arc 
that fits economically into the bottom 
right corner of the page. “They ran like 
this,” he says. 

“But,” he adds, tracing a crisp line 
that zigzags from top to bottom across 
the length of the field, “they were con- 
vinced they were doing this.” 

When it comes to groundbreaking 
research and development, Brooks, 
Kenan Professor of computer science 
at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, is an old hand. Working for 
IBM forty years ago, he oversaw a major 
breakthrough in computer compatibility, 
then went on to found the nation’s sec- 
ond freestanding, research-based com- 


puter-science department, which he 
has continued to guide as an educator, 
mentor, and scientist. 

In 1961, just five years out of a doc- 
toral program at Harvard, Brooks was 
handed the reins of IBM’s revolutionary 
System/360 computer project. 

“It was a once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity to change the world,” he says. 

IBM had been working for years with 
six distinct computer “families” whose 
software was mutually incompatible. That 
meant separate programs had to be writ- 
ten for each machine, and collaboration 
among families was nearly impossible. 

The new S/360 solved those prob- 
lems, and others. Compatible drives and 
software facilitated teleprocessing, or 
the accessing of computers over tele- 
phone wires, laying down some of the 
foundation for today’s Internet networks. 

“lf you buy a new computer and all 
of your old software still runs on it, you 
have Fred Brooks to thank for that,” 
says UNC colleague Stephen Weiss, a 
computer-science professor. “He's also 
responsible for the use of lower-case 
characters. If you use a text editor like 
Microsoft Word, he facilitated that.” 

While improvements have since been 
made to the system, the same basic 
model remains even today. In 1985, 
Brooks became one of the first recipients 
of the National Medal of Technology 
for scientific innovation, awarded by 
the U.S. president. 

Many also credit the Greenville, 
North Carolina, native’s success with 





persuading IBM to locate a new re- 
search facility in Research Triangle Park 
in 1965, a move widely seen as the 
corporate stamp of approval that jump- 
started the fledgling park. Today, IBM 
employs more than 13,000 people. 

“The people at the park did the per- 
suading,” Brooks explains. “All | did was 
get [then-CEO Thomas Watson Jr.] to be 
serious enough to send someone down 
to look at it.” 

In the meantime, Brooks was invited 
to interview for a position at UNC's 
computation center. He suggested that 
administrators instead create an inde- 
pendent computer-science department, 
unheard of in those days, when most 
programs were housed within math or 
electrical-engineering departments. 

The following year, he was asked to 
head the university’s new department. 
What Brooks has created at UNC is a 
remarkably outward-looking program 
that focuses on projects with real-world 
applications, such as helping physicians 
improve medical imaging and adding 
technological applications to historical 
exhibitions, in addition to exploring vir- 
tual training programs for the military. 

Brooks, says Weiss, “sees computer 
scientists as tool builders for other 
disciplines.” 

—Jacob Dagger 


Dagger '03 is the new Clay Felker Fellow 
at Duke Magazine. 
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BETTER WITH AGING 


Donna Cohen ’69 


t age fifty-seven, Donna 
Cohen has a number of 
credentials she could 

A 2». boast about. A scientist, 
educator, and clinician, Cohen has testi- 
fied before Congress, published ten 
books, and written more than 180 sci- 
entific articles on the topics of demen- 
tia, mental health, and violence among 
the elderly. She serves as a professor in 
the Department of Aging and Mental 
Health at the University of South Florida 
and as director of the university's 
Violence and Injury Prevention Program, 
which she helped to start. 

But corner Cohen at a party, and 
you will just as likely hear her tell a 
ghost story. While she was a student at 
Duke, she volunteered as a subject for 
ESP research at the storied Rhine 
Research Center and even spent two 
summers investigating haunted houses. 
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“Once, a man in Tennessee met me 
with a sawed-off shotgun,” Cohen 
recalls. “He said he didn’t want us to 
take his ghost away. We told him not to 
worry, we just wanted to get to know it.” 

Even Cohen’s choice of universities 
had an eeriness about it. When she was 
a senior in high school, a Ouija board 
at a party spelled out D-U-K-E. “| was 
not part of a group of believers, but 
there was openness to investigate new 
ideas,” she says, chuckling. “I look back 
and smile at myself.” 

Cohen entered the land of the living 
in Baltimore. Her mother was of Swedish 
stock, her father descended from Rus- 
sian Jews. Her strong relationships with 
both sets of grandparents taught her 
that people didn’t necessarily become 
less interesting as they became older. 

A biology major, Cohen forged 
friendships with researchers at the 


Mini-P 


rotile 


Center on Aging and Human Develop- 
ment (now the Center for Demographic 
Studies) that eventually led to a serious 
interest in the field. In 1975, she earned 
her Ph.D. from the University of Southern 
California. Her dissertation focused on 
differences in spatial and verbal ability 
in men and women over sixty. 

At the University of South Florida, 
Cohen put together a Ph.D. program in 
aging and was its director until 1998. 
Meanwhile, she conducted research on 
Alzheimer's that helped establish diag- 
nostic criteria for the disease and iden- 
tify risk factors. 

She was a founder of the National 
Alzheimer’s Association and, in 2001, 
co-wrote a book about the latest treat- 
ments and ways that caregivers can 
cope. The Loss of Self: A Family 
Resource for the Care of Alzheimer’s 
Disease and Related Disorders contains 
personal stories and reminds readers 
of the humanity of dementia patients. 

Cohen’s experience with elderly 
caregivers has also led her to study 
incidents of violence in that popula- 
tion. In Florida, 40 percent of murder- 
suicides occur among people fifty-five 
and older. These crimes are rarely the 
result of suicide pacts between a ter- 
minally ill couple, she explains. More 
often, they occur when a caregiver 
becomes chronically depressed and 
reaches the breaking point. 

Less common, but just as dis- 
turbing, is the phenomenon of demen- 
tia homicide, in which a dementia 
patient kills as a result of the disease, 
not criminal intent. Cohen has been an 
expert witness in both types of cases, 
and her research has been used to 
help law enforcement officers, judges, 
and other professionals identify warn- 
ing signs. 

She might still be investigating 
haunted houses if a physicist friend 
hadn't spooked her. “He said if | was 
serious about studying strange forces 
in the universe, then | needed to 
approach it as a physicist. But | didn’t 
have a head for physics.” The field 
of aging is grateful her talents lay 
elsewhere. 

—EFric Larson 


Larson '93 is a freelance writer based 
in Maggie Valley, North Carolina. 


ter to Kenji Alexander Kojima B.S.E.’85 and 
Yoko Kojima on July 28. Named Hana Katie... Third 
child and son to Mark Steven Alarie ‘86 and 
Rene Irene Augustine '87 on Dec. 16. Named 
Alexander Augustine...Second child and first daugh- 
ter to Samuel Wei-Teh Wang ’86 and Barbara 
Wang on Dec. 24. Named Lucia Julianne... Third 
child and son to Rene Irene Augustine ’87 and 
Mark Steven Alarie '86 on Dec. 16. Named 
Alexander Augustine... Third child and first daughter 
to Carol Madren Bedin’88 and Matthew Bedin 
on Oct. 20. Named Bronte Jane...Second child and 
daughter to Stephen Kay Slayden ’88 and 
Tiffany Becks Slayden "9! on Sept. 20. Named 
Lila Grace...A son to Nelson Camilo Bellido 
’89 and Paola S. Bellido on Nov. 26. Named Lucas 
Nelson. ..First child and daughter to Sara Elizabeth 
Jones Hyre ’89 and David Eugene Hyre Ph.D. 
94 on Sept. 29. Named Charlotte Elizabeth. 


90s 


Kendall W. Harrison 91, a member of the litiga- 
tion practice group in the Milwaukee law firm Godfrey 
& Kahn, was elected a partner in the firm. He earned 
his law degree at the University of Wisconsin. 


Martin Padgett '91 is the author of HUMMER: 
How a Tiny Truck Company Hit the Big Time, Thanks 
to Saddam, Schwarzenegger, and GM, which was nom- 
inated for a Purdy Award. He is the editor and pro- 
ducer of the website TheCarConnection.com, a regu- 
lar contributor to Stuff Magazine, and an award-win- 
ning automotive journalist. He and his partner, Jack, 
live in Atlanta. 


Karen Elizabeth Terry 91 is a shareholder in 
the law firm Searcy, Denney, Scarola, Barnhart, & 
Shipley in West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Katherine Ferguson Jones '92 does contract 
work with Emergence Brand Labs, a branding con- 
sulting firm. She and her husband, attorney 
Christopher A. Jones '93, and their two daugh- 
ters live in Richmond, Va. 


Eric Andrew Stach B.S.E. ’92 is an associate 
professor at the School of Materials Engineering at 
Purdue University. 


Christopher A. Jones ’93 is a partner in the law 
firm LeClair Ryan, specializing in business bankrupt- 
cy law and civil litigation. He and his wife, 
Katherine Ferguson Jones 92, and their two 
daughters live in Richmond, Va. 


Deborah J. Katz '93 has founded Acuity Legal 
Consulting, a firm that coaches attorneys in profes- 
sional development and leadership. She was in a law 
practice with Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher in New York 
and Washington. She lives in Arlington, Va. 


Marc Richard Silberman 193 completed a 
sports medicine fellowship at Crozer-Keystone in 
Pennsylvania and will be opening his own practice, 
N.J. Sports Medicine and Performance Center 
(www.njsportsmed.com), in Short Hills, N.J. He and 
his wife, Amy, and their daughter live in Chadds 


Ford, Pa. 


Rachel Lisa Brod 194 is general counsel for 
North American marketing at Octago, a sports-mar- 
keting and event-management company. She and her 
husband, David Berger, live in New York. 


Jonathan Robert Cantor 194 was selected as 
deputy executive director of the Office of Public 
Disclosure in the Office of the General Counsel at 
the U.S. Social Security Administration, where he is 
also Agency Privacy and Freedom of Information Act 





officer. He and his wife, Kimberly, live in Silver 
Spring, Md. 


Laura Schick Miles 94 is a partner at Bain & 
Co. She and her husband, Mark, and their son live 
in Atlanta. 


Kelly Sprinkle M.Div. 94 has been appointed 
interdenominational Protestant chaplain of 
Hendricks Chapel at Syracuse University. He was 
campus minister at Michigan State University. He 
lives in Syracuse. 


James Allen Meschewski J.D. '98 has left 
Skadden, Arps to become a merger arbitrage analyst 
at Marin Capital. His wife, Jennifer Young 
Meschewski 98, is an associate in the capital 
markets group of O’Melveny & Myers. They live in 
San. Francisco. 


Lori Andrus J.D. '99 is a partner at the San 
Francisco office of the law firm Lieff, Cabraser, 
Heimann & Bernstein, where she specializes in class 
actions. She represented Louisiana crawfish farmers 
in aclass action suit for losses due to a rice pesticide. 
After five years of litigation and more than five 
weeks of trial, the chemical company agreed to settle 


for $45 million. 


Tiffany Marie Hamburger 99, an M.FA. stu- 
dent in fiction at the University of Arizona, won first 
prize in the Society for Humanistic Anthropology’s 
annual ethnographic fiction competition. Her first 
short story, “On the Origin of Extinction,” was in- 
cluded in the June issue of the journal Anthropology 
and Humanism. She lives in Tucson, Ariz. 


MARRIAGES: Robert Ramsey Flenniken 
B.S.E. 90 to Amy Kristin Wood on Oct. 23. 
Residence: Durham...Michael David Summey 
90, M.B.A. 95 to Ruth Roman on Oct. 23. 
Residence: Washington...Michael Charles 
Weiner 791 to Sue Moss on Feb. 16. Residence: New 
York... Jeffrey Leonard Brown '92 to Eva 
Maria Wilson on June 26, 2004. Residence: Oakton, 
Va....Rachel Lisa Brod 794 to David LeRoy 
Berger on Nov. 13. Residence: New York... 
Jonathan Robert Cantor '94 to Kimberly Ann 
Ruff Wilbert on Nov. 20. Residence: Silver Spring, 
Md....Michael Walker Prentiss '94 to Sherri 
Trent on Dec. 11 in Playa Del Carmen, Mexico. 
Residence: Madison, Wis....Kristen Cain 95 to 
David Baldwin on Oct. 18. Residence: Los Angeles... 
Alice B. Sy 95 to John Dolbow on July 17. 
Residence: Durham...Dennis Matthew Collins 
96 to Caroline Marie Vignolo on Aug. 21. Residence: 
New York...Aimee Augier Kane 76 to Javier 
Pefia on July 17. Residence: New York...Amy 
Martin 96 to Andrew Cummings on Aug. 14. 
Residence: Durham...Russell W. Fusco ’97 to 
Sandra Clary. Residence: San Clemente, Calif... 
Charles Steele Bracken IV 98 to Stacey 
Alisa Storch 98 on July 25. Residence: 
Manhasset, N.Y....Rebecca Elizabeth Lipshutz 
98 to Brian Edward Peak on June 6. Residence: 
Royal Oak, Mich....Karen Elizabeth Medlin 
‘98 to Neal Thomas Morgan 00 on June 19 in 
Duke Gardens. Residence: Chapel Hill... James 
Allen Meschewski J.D. 98 to Jennifer Amy 
Young 98 on Aug. 14 in New York. Residence: San 
Francisco... Stacey Alisa Storch '98 to Charles 
Steele Bracken IV 98 on July 25. Residence: 
Manhasset, N.Y....David Alan Tonini 98 to 
Suzanne Newell on May 29. Residence: Charlottes- 
ville, Va....Christopher James Ayers 99 to 
Rebecca Suzanne Keel on May 1. Residence: Apex, 
N.C....Joel Lawrence Israel ’99, J.D. ’03 to 
Elizabeth Margaret Kurlander J.D. 03 on 
Sept. 5. Residence: Arlington, Va....Laurie Karp 
Kaufman 799 to John Kaufman on Aug. 8. Resi- 
dence: Richmond, Vt. 


new things... 


Make a Difference! 


Carol Woods’ residents have been making a 
difference all of their lives, and they’re not about to 
stop any time soon. 


In fact, people choose to live at Carol Woods 
because it gives them the independence and time 
they want for the things that matter... both to them 
and the community of Chapel Hill. On any given 
day you'll find Carol Woods’ residents doing 
everything from preserving a wildlife habitat to 
tutoring a child. 

Find out more about Carol Woods living. Call 800- 
518-9333 with questions or to schedule a visit! 


elebrating 25 Years of Learning, Growing, 
d Contributing 


1-800-518-9333 2 


750 Weaver Dairy Rd., Chapel Hill, NC 27514 - info@carolwoods.org + www.carolwoods.org 
Carol Woods is an accredited, not-for-profit community 
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A BETTER IDEA 
Bruce D. Lund ’73 


sa child, Bruce D. Lund 
was fascinated by 

, designs in the living 
AA. world—the whorl of 
petals on a clematis or the pyramidal 
shape of a conifer. So perhaps it was 
only natural that he pursued a career 
in design. After graduating from Duke, 
he entered the Illinois Institute of 
Technology and received his master's 
in industrial design in 1981. 

Lund looked forward to making his 
living designing tools, he says, but, after 
an unsuccessful job search, he signed 
on with Marvin Glass Studio, which has 
been called the Walt Disney of toy de- 
sign. The studio created the Yakity Yak 
talking teeth and popular games such 
as Mouse Trap and Time Bomb. To his 
astonishment, Lund says, he fell in love 
with toy design. “After two weeks on the 
job, | knew | had found my direction.” 

By 1984, he realized that he could 
“do this on my own and better.” He 
opened Lund and Company Invention 
in a small warehouse in downtown 
Chicago. Since then, his company has 
gone on to invent prize-winning toys, 
games, and other fascinating products 


for major toy companies, including 
Mattel, Hasbro, and Fisher-Price. “Love 
to Walk Pooh,” for Fisher-Price, was a 
triple award winner in 2005. The “Talking 
GeoSafari” microscope, produced by 
Educational Insights, with slides about 
planets, animals, and stars, has re- 
ceived multiple awards. And the Lund 
company’s “Get Up and Bounce Tigger,” 
produced for Fisher-Price, received the 
Oppenheim Toy Portfolio Platinum Award 
in 2003. (The Oppenheim toy awards are 
the only national toy awards given by 
an independent group of parents, chil- 
dren, and child-development experts.) 

Last summer, the company’s hydro- 
gen-powered hobby rocket reached the 
shelves of toy stores. The fun of the 
rocket is old-fashioned—big bangs on 
take-off and bouncy landings—but the 
concept is cutting-edge, and it won a 
design award from NASA in 2003. This 
educational “toy” is operated by a 
miniature internal-combustion engine 
similar to that found in automobiles, 
but fueled by hydrogen. 

“In a world that has become in- 
creasingly concerned with finding alter- 
native energy sources, hydrogen is a 
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viable fuel source,” Lund says. After 
receiving the NASA award, Lund’s com- 
pany continued to explore hydrogen 
technology. Recently, it was issued a 
patent that broadly covers hydrogen- 
operated power tools and equipment. 

Lund finds it fascinating that his 
interests have come full circle, from 
tools to toys and back again. Soon, 
Lund projects, institutions as diverse as 
Duke and the city of Chicago will have 
hydrogen-powered lawn mowers. 

“| believe that toys are profoundly 
important,” he says. “They touch a per- 
son’s life so often and so early, and 
they influence choices later in life.” 

He recalls that Frank Lloyd Wright, 
as a child, made designs with wooden 
blocks similar to his famous architec- 
tural designs. Lund says he hopes that 
his company’s toys inspire children to 
go beyond play. “Some children may be 
inspired to pursue a Career as a Scien- 
tist. They may make important discov- 
eries for the advancement of all.” 

—Leslie R. Nydick 


Nydick ’81 is a lawyer and freelance 
writer living in Durham. 





BIRTHS: Third child and first daughter to Pamela 
Jeanne Degracia Flores-Fahs 90 and Walte: 
Fahs on July 9. Named Ava Corinne...Fourth child 
and third son to Kathryn Wilson Hill 90 and 
Terry Hill on Aug. 9. Named Kevin James...Second 
child and son to Bonnie Kempner Schachter 
M.D. ’90 and Ian Schachter on Aug. 13. Named 
Third child and second son to Kristi 
Schweiker Carey '9!, M.B.A.'95 and Thomas 
F. Carey J.1. '95 on Dec. 11. Named Jack 
Schweiker...Second child and daughter to Tiffany 
Becks Slayden "9! and Stephen Kay 
Slayden '88 on Sept. 20. Named Lila Grace... First 
child and daughter to Terrence Chavis B.S.E. 
92, M.B.A. 94 and Audra Evans Chavis on Oct. 24 
Named Elle Terese...First child and daughter to 
Katherine Seay Fierson '92 and David Fierson 
in February. Named Sarah Lauderdale...Second 
daughter to Katherine Ferguson Jones 92 
and Christopher A. Jones 93 on Oct. 11. 
Named Abigail Grace...A daughter to Paige 
Stribling Morrison 92 and deLesseps Xt thep” 
Morrison on July 17, 2003. Named Madeleine 
Paige...First child and son to Jennifer Ehlin 
Verbesey 92 and Paul Verbesey on April 18, 2004. 
Named Alexander Benjamin...First child and daugh- 
ter to Neil Das Gupta 93 and Ginger Das Gupta 
on Nov. 6. Named Olivia Jade...Second daughter to 
Christopher A. Jones 93 and Katherine 
Ferguson Jones 92 on Oct. 11. Named Abigail 
Grace...A daughter to Mare Richard 
Silberman '93 and Amy Silberman on Oct. 23. 
Named Rebecca Faith...First child and daughter to 
Allison Ann Hajdu-Paulen 94 and Jeremy 
D. Hajdu-Paulen 94 on Nov. 6. Named Miriam 
Grace...First child and daughter to David Eugene 
Hyre Ph.D. 94 and Sara Elizabeth Jones 
Hyre ’89 on Sept. 29. Named Charlotte Elizabeth... 
First child and daughter to Nancy Krolikowski 
McDaniel 94 and Benjamin B. McDaniel 96, 
M.D. ’00 on Sept. 4. Named Lidia Sicilia...First child 
and son to Laura Schick Miles '94 and Mark 
Miles on Oct. 2. Named Parker John...Third child 
and second son to Thomas F. Carey J.D. ’95 and 
Kristi Schweiker Carey 91, M.B.A. 95 on 
Dec. 11. Named Jack Schweiker...A daughter to 
Jason Goger 95 and Joanna Boettinger 
Goger 95 on Sept. 22. Named Madeline Claire... 
First child and son to Romy Cohen Kirwin ’95 
and Andrew Kirwin on Oct. 21. Named Benjamin 
Jack...Second child and first son to Phoebe 
Evans Letocha 95 and Richard Jordan 
Letocha '96 on May 26. Named Nathan Charles.. 
First child and son to Uttam Marpadga 96 and 
Anu Pama on July 24. Named Kayan Neil Reddy... 
First child and daughter to Nancy Krolikowski 
McDaniel 94 and Benjamin B. McDaniel 96, 
M.D. ’00 on Sept. 4. Named Lidia Sicilia...First child 
and son to Erin Smith Gayton '97 and James 
Gayton J.D. ’98 on Feb. 6, 2004. Named Finnian 
James...A daughter to Jesse Mark Vickey 97 
and Nicole Kelly Vickey 98 on Nov. |. Named 
Elle Claire...First child and son to James Gayton 
J.D. 98 and Erin Smith Gayton '97 on Feb. 6, 
2004. Named Finnian James...Second child and first 
daughter to Benjamin Connell Heinz 98 and 
Teresa Heinz on Oct. 13. Named Clara Anderson... 
First child and daughter to Jenna McGuire Lang 
’98 and Joel Lang on June 13. Named Madeline 
Ruth...First child and son to David Benjamin 
Herrin Saye 98 and Robyn Ann Moo-Young 
Saye 99 on July 6. Named David Joseph...A daugh- 
ter to Nicole Kelly Vickey 98 and Jesse 
Mark Vickey 97 on Nov. 1. Named Elle Claire 
First child and son to Robyn Ann Moo-Young 
Saye 99 and David Benjamin Herrin Saye 
’98 on July 6. Named David Joseph 


Aaron Ray 
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Allison Gluvna ’01 is a member of the law firm 
Wargo & French in Atlanta. 


Jocelyn Reneé Kearney ’01 is a scientific 
recruiting consultant with Kelly Services. She and 
her husband, Donald, live in Cary, N.C. 


David J. Whellan M.H.S. ’01, a physician and 
heart-failure specialist, joined the Advanced Heart 
Failure and Cardiac Transplant Center at the 
Jefferson Heart Institute in Philadelphia and the 
Thomas Jefferson University Hospital. He was a 
member of the heart-failure program at Duke. 


George Christopher Willis ’01 was re-elected 
president of his class at Marshall University’s medical 
school. When he won the election his first year, he 
was the first African-American student to be elected 
class president in the school’s history. He and his 
wife, Miya, live in Huntington, W.Va. 


Jonathan Samuel Shannon M.S. ’03 complet- 
ed the basic surface warfare officer's course at the 
Surface Warfare Officers School Command in 
Newport, R.I., where he trained in electronic naviga- 
tion, shiphandling, engineering, weapons systems, 
and operations under battle conditions. 


MARRIAGES: Neal Thomas Morgan ’00 to 
Karen Elizabeth Medlin 98 on June 19 in 
Duke Gardens. Residence: Chapel Hill...Ethan 
Joshua Frickas 01 to Elizabeth Mary 
Lucas ’01 on Oct. 30 in Duke Chapel. Residence: 
Durham...Clayton Poppe B.S.E. '01 to Emily 
Taylor 01 on Aug. 28. Residence: Chicago... 
Trisha Brandetsas ’02 to Chris Coad on July 24 
in Duke Chapel. Residence: Reston, Va.... 
Elizabeth Margaret Kurlander J.D. '03 to 
Joel Lawrence Israel ’99, J.D. ’03 on Sept. 5. 
Residence: Arlington, Va....Karen Elizabeth 
Livingston ’03 to Lauren Joann Snyder on Oct. 16, 
Residence: Chapel Hill....Shawnice L. Sekela 
M.B.A. ’03 to Andrew J. Meador on Sept. L1. 
Residence: Raleigh. 


Deaths 





Mabel Yarbrough Smith ’29 of Brevard, N.C., 
on April 19, 2003. She served on the executive board 
of the United Chapel. She is survived by a daughter; 
four grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


William Tate Whitman ’29, Ph.D. 43 on Oct. 25, 
2003. He was named the first Charles Howard Candler 
Professor of economics at Emory University. After 
retiring, he was a visiting professor at Davidson Col- 
lege and a teacher at Emory’s Senior University. He 
was survived by two daughters and four grandchildren. 


Frances Hill Fox ’31 of Durham, on Oct. 14, 
2003. She was a physician, businesswoman, and phi- 
lanthropist. She served on the board of directors of 
Central Carolina Bank & Trust Co. and established a 
professorship in nursing at UNC as well as a profes- 
sorship and scholarship at Duke. She is survived by a 
daughter, Susan Fox Beischer ’63, and her hus- 
band, George D. Beischer ’63; a son; three 
grandchildren; and several great-grandchildren. 


George L. Robbins 731 of Springfield, Va., on 
Aug. 19, 2003. 


Mary H. Martin 732 of Farmville, Va., on Nov. 6, 
2003. After studying at the American College of 
Classical Studies in Rome and in Athens, she taught 
Latin and Spanish in Winston-Salem. She is survived 
by a sister. 
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We are proud to announce the 
official establishment of the Duke 


University Latino Alumni 
Association (DULAA). 


Please visit our website to find out 
more about DULAA’s exciting 
initiatives, including: 


¢ The Duke University 
Latino Alumni Scholarship 


e Summer 2005 Event in 
New York City 


e DULAA Reunion 2006 


http://www.dukealumni.com/dulaa 








Plus Apprectation? 





Shouldn't you expect the same from 


YOUR EQUITY BACK, 


That's what you expect when you sell your home. 


If you are considering 
continuing-care as a way 
to safeguard your 
retirement, then you'll 
want to learn more about 
Carolina Meadows, the 
only retirement community 
in the country offering 

The Equity Advantage’. 


Call today for information. 
1-800-458-6756 


or visit our web page at 
www.carolinameadows.org, 








your retirement home? 


Since 1985 retired couples and individuals have been 
attracted to Carolina Meadows by The Equity Advantage®, 
our community’s unique investment-return promise. As 
solid as that pledge has been-and always will be-we've 
enhanced it. 

The Equity Advantage” is now two advantages rolled 
into one. If you leave Carolina Meadows, regardless of the 
reason, not only is your original investment protected, you 
can also receive a portion of any net appreciation in the 

market value of your home. 
‘“ 


Carolina Meadows 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Since 1985, one of America’s foremost 
retirement communities, 





EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 
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Crook’s Corner 


Casual Fine Southern Dining 


Serving Dinner & 
Sunday Brunch 


“Sacred ground for Southern foodies” 
—The New York Times 


“Country Cookin’ Gone Cool ... Then: bait shop and 
juke joint. Now: crazed folk-art animals on the roof, 
post-graduates in the kitchen. Waiters deconstruct 
the War Between the States as they serve your 
jalapeno-cheese hush puppies and oyster-and- 
filet mignon scalawags. Get in line for Crook’s 
signature dish: Shrimp and Grits with bacon, 
scallions, and mushrooms.” —Travel & Leisure 


Dining room open Tues-Sun at 5:30 pm 
Sun Brunch 10:30 am to 2:00 pm 

610 West Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
www.crookscorner.com 919-929-7643 








North Carolina 
Mountains 


1,100 acres with 550 acres 
in conservation land. 
Community center, hiking 
trails, creeks with waterfalls. 
A gated community with 


convenient seclusion. 


20 miles Southeast 
of Asheville and & miles 
from Black Mountain 


“ps: CRESTON “ez 


Mountain Homesites 


www.creston-nc.com 


800.778.1190 
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Newton V. Prince '32 of Fuquay-Varina, N.C., on 
Dec. 20, 2001, of pneumonia. He was an active pilot 
from 1926 until 1972 and worked in the food busi 
ness until retiring in 1969. He is survived by his wife, 
Nancy; a daughter; a son; five grandchildren; and 
four great-grandchildren. 


Marjorie Glasson Ross 733 of Wilmington, 

Del., formerly of Durham, on June 15, 2004. Her 
father, William H. Glasson, was Duke’s first dean of 
the graduate school. At Duke, she was a member of 
Zeta Tau Alpha, White Duchy, and the Neridian 
Club. During World War II, she was personnel direc- 
tor of Duke Hospital. Her late husband, Norman F. 
Ross 735, had been a member of Duke medical 
school faculty. She is survived by a daughter, Marion 
Ross Godfrey '68; two sons, David L. Ross 775 
and Christopher P. Ross '77; three grandchil- 
dren, including Mary E. “Meg” Godfrey '06; 
two nieces, Marjorie Brinn Clayton ’60 and 
Mary Wheeler Schneider ’62; and a nephew, 
William H.G. Wheeler B.S.E. '68. 


Edith Lucas Sprunt 933 of Memphis, on Sept. 26, 
2003. She was a co-founder and past president of 
Family Service Association of Durham, past presi- 
dent of Family Service of Memphis, and former mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Family Service 
Association of America. She is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Edith Sprunt Toms 62, and her husband, 
Edgar S. Toms Jr. '52; four grandchildren; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Paul Howard Baughman ’34 of Salem, Ore., on 
May 4, 2002. 


Raymond E. Leach 734 of Williamstown, W.Va., 


on Jan. 1, 2002. 


Leonard John Ray 34 of Cupertino, Calif., on 
Nov. 20, of bladder cancer. A World War II Navy 
veteran, he later worked in advertising, insurance, and 
real estate. He is survived by three daughters, a son, 
seven grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Emily Vaughan Sheffield °34 of Richmond, 
Va., on Oct. 26, 2003. She is survived by a daughter 
and a son. 


John T. Greene '35, B.D. 38, A.M. ’40 of 
Durham, on Sept. 24, 2003. He was a minister, a col- 
lege professor, and a licensed marriage counselor. He 
is survived by sons John E. Greene ’62, M.D. 66 
and Harold P. Greene ’65; four grandchildren; 
and two great-grandsons. 


James E. Sapp Jr. °35, J.D. 38 of Albany, Ga., 
on Oct. 23, 2003. He was general counsel and vice 
president of Standard Brands Inc. in New York until 
retiring in 1971. He is survived by his wife, Ruth, and 
four children. 


Lucille Carolyn Ivey Barrett '36 of Charlotte, 
on Nov. 11, 2003. She is survived by nieces 
Barbara Ivey O’Neal ’60 and Adelyn Ivey 
Williamson ’64; nephews Thomas N. Ivey ’57, 
George E. Ivey 59, and David P. Ivey ’60; and 


grandniece Nancy Carol Pugh 94. 


William Gowrie Bell ’36 of Winter Haven, Fla., 
on Oct. 19, 2003. He was past chair of the board of 
directors of the Westminster Foundation at Syracuse 
University. He was a member of the Presbytery of 
Tampa Bay and held the title Stephen Minister 
Emeritus at Hope Presbyterian Church. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Lou. 


Ethel Whittemore Mason 736 of Arlington, Va., 
on Oct. 31, 2003. She worked at Children’s Hospital 
and was involved in charitable activities through her 
sorority, Pi Beta Phi, and the Williamsburg Women’s 
Club. She is survived by her husband, Edward L. 
Mason ’35, and three children. 


Eleanor Silleck Mills '36 of White Plains, N.Y., 
on Oct. 17, 2003. She was the coordinator of Student 
Health Services at Westchester Community College 
from 1968 to 1978. She is survived by her husband, 
Robert; a son; and a grandson. 


Bettie Andrus Gill °37 of Brookville, Ohio, on 
Oct. 4, 2003. She is survived by a daughter. 


Kathryn Louise Montague 737 of Durham, on 
Nov. 15, 2003. She was an administrative assistant at 
Duke Hospital’s Medical Private Diagnostic Clinic, 
worked for The Duke Endowment, and also taught 
French and English. 


Mary Warren 737 of Fredericksburg, Va., on 
Sept. 30, 2003. She is survived by her husband, 
John L. Smoot House Staff 39; two daughters; 
and four grandchildren. 


Frank B. McCann B.S.C.E. °38 of Hilton, N.Y., 
on Aug. 15, 2003. A World War II Navy veteran, he 
later became a civil engineer and an insurance agent. 
He is survived by two sons, a daughter, and two 
grandchildren. His sister, Adriana McCann ‘41, 
had died four months prior. 


Dorothy P. Sargent °38 of Charlotte, N.C., on 
Sept. 21, 2003. She did social work in Clinton, N.C., 
and served in the American Red Cross during World 
War II. She also worked for the National Parkinson’s 
Disease Foundation in New York. She is survived by 
many nieces and nephews. 


Lelia Bisanar R.N. ’39 of Gastonia, N.C., on 
Sept. 8, 2003. She worked at Spartanburg General 
Hospital, Mark Black Hospital, and the Charlotte 
Ear, Eye, Nose and Throat Hospital. She is survived 
by a son, two sisters, and two granddaughters. 


Robert Campbell Duke 739 of Harrisonburg, 
Va., on Oct. 14, 2003. He was a past president of the 
Rockingham/Harrisonburg Board or Realtors. In 
1991, he was honored for 50 years of membership in 
the Virginia State Bar Association. He was survived 
by his wife, Barbara. 


Clark K. Stecher 39 of Camp Hill, Pa. on Nov. 
2, 2003. He was former vice president of Latham- 
Stevens Co.and former president of Keystone Credit 
Investors Corp., in Harrisburg. He was survived by 
his wife, Martha, and two children. 


Robert J. Bell 40 of Hickory, N.C., on Oct. 27, 
2003. A World War Il Army veteran, he was later 
regional manager for Western North Carolina at 
Lennox Industries. He is survived by his wife, Helen; 
two daughters; two granddaughters; a grandson; and 
three great-grandchildren. 


Peter J. Blake Jr. ’40 of Freehold, N.J., on Aug. 
28, 2003. He was a Navy veteran of World War II. 
He was the director of economic development for the 
State of New Jersey and an international sales man- 
ager for Minneapolis Moline in Minneapolis before 
becoming a legislative assistant for the U.S. 
Congress. He is survived by his wife, Teresita; five 
daughters; four sons; and 29 grandchildren. 


Virginia Acer Platter ’40 of Rochester Hills, 
Minn., on Oct. 4, 2003. She was the head librarian 
for the Berkley and Huntington Woods public 
libraries. She is survived by her husband, Chester; a 
daughter; a son; and three grandchildren. 


Margaret J. Cooper Plonk °40 of Kings Moun- 
tain, N.C., on Sept. 19, 2003. She is survived by her 
husband, George; a son; four daughters; a brother; 15 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Paul Dekker Stewart A.M. ’40, Ph.D. 45 of 
Huntington, W.Va., on Oct. 5, 2003. During World 
War II, he was an Army captain. A political science 
professor at Marshall University, he had been chair of 








the political science department, graduate-school 
dean, and associate provost. He was a founding board 
member of the Marshall University Campus 
Christian Center. He is survived by two daughters, a 
son, and five grandchildren. 


George D. Cole Jr. 740 of Harleysville, Pa., on 
April 29, 2003. He was a professor emeritus in the 
business school at the College of William and Mary, a 
retired minister, and former chair of the York County, 
Va., board of supervisors. After retiring, he was an 
organist in several churches and a freelance editorial 
writer for The Virginia Gazette and Hampton Roads 
Daily Press. He is survived by a son and a sister. 


Thomas Davis Smart 41, LL.B. ‘47 of Denver, 
Colo., on Oct. 28, 2003. He is survived by his wife, 
Dorothy, and four children. 


Adriana McCann 741 of Hilton, N.Y., on April 1, 
2003, of complications from Alzheimer’s disease. She 
had retired from the U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Her brother, Frank B. McCann B.S.C_E. 
38, died four months later. 


Ina Ruth LePage 741 of Athol, Mass., on Oct. 31, 
2003. She was a teacher in Springfield, Mass., for 24 
years. She is survived by a daughter. 


Bailey N. Williams 41 of Chattanooga, on Sept. 
25, 2003. He was a Navy veteran of World War II. 
He had retired as plant manager of Skyland Corp.’s 
Chattanooga plant. He is survived by his wife, 
Caroline; a daughter; and a grandson. 


Yvone Kirkpatrick-Howat '42 of Edgewater, Md., 
on Oct. 9, 2003. He was vice president of Howat 
Concrete Co. in Washington. He was president of 
the Trucker’s Association and chairman of the Anne 
Arundel County Forest Conservancy Board. He was 
also a founding member of the Chesapeake Environ- 
mental Protection Association. He is survived by his 
wife, Lauraine, and a daughter. 


John N. McClure Jr. °42 of Suwanee, Ga., on 
Sept. 14, 2003. A World War II veteran, he was 
chief of surgery at Crawford Long Hospital and an 
associate professor of medicine at Emory University’s 
medical school. He is survived by his wife, Ruth 
Stockdale McClure '41, A.M. ’42; two sons; a 


daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Henry S. Thompson 742 of Lillington, N.C., 
on Noy. 1, 2003. He was president of the Lillington 
Rotary Club in 1985-86 and twice received the 

Paul Harris Fellow award. He was the 2003 Rotarian 
of the Year. He is survived by his wife, Bobby, and 
four children. 


Richard Moody Wilson 42 of San Francisco, on 
Oct. 3, 2003. 


Ann Moore Kauffman 743 of Darien, Conn., 
on Sept. 8, 2003. She was a president of the Darien 
Garden Club. She is survived by her husband, John 
Derr Kauffman 43; a daughter; a son; and a 
granddaughter. 


Charles F. Tyson ’43 of New Bern, N.C., on 
Sept. 21, 2003. At Duke, he lettered in football. 
During World War II, he was an Army tail gunman 
on a B-24 Liberator Bomber, which was shot down 
over Rostoch, Germany, in 1944. He was a prisoner 
of war until the end of the war, when he was awarded 
a Purple Heart. He retired from government service 
in 1971 and co-founded Tyson & Hooks Reality Inc. 
He is survived by six children. 


William W. Milnes °43 of Sewickley, Pa., on Oct. 
1, 2003. He earned his law degree at the University 
of Pittsburgh in 1949. An Army veteran of World 
War II, he was a partner in the firm of Brandt, 
Milnes, & Rea for more than 55 years, and a former 
solicitor for Ross, Franklin Park, and the Northgate 





Fiduciary 
Trust 
International 


Wealth that Endures. 


For more than 70 years, clients have trusted our skill to 
navigate any kind of market. Our professionals are committed 
to protecting our clients’ wealth and building it for future 
generations. We have the experience and perspective needed 
to secure your financial future. 


Investment management, trust and estate and custody services 
for accounts of $2 million or more. Please call Jane-Scott Cantus 
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assion for worship. Passion for service. Passion 

for learning. Passion for God. Duke Chapel 

Religious Life is made up of 24 groups and 35 
professional staff serving over 1500 Duke students. All 
have great passion for challenging, supporting, and 
leading students to grow in their faith. From late night 
mindbending book studies, to food, fellowship and fun, 
to serving the poor in all corners of the globe, Dukes 
Religious Life groups are passionate about changing 
lives and leading students to meaningful and 
challenging relationships, with God and others. 

If you are a student and want to get involved, or if 
you are nota student but would like to make a financial 
contribution to support this vibrant student ministry, 
contact: 


The Reverend Craig T. Kocher 
Assistant Dean of the Chapel & Director of Religious Life 


Box 90974 Durham, NC 27708-0974 
Phone 919-684-6220 Email craig.kocher@duke.edu 
www.chapel.duke.edu 
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school districts. He is survived by a daughter and two 
eranddaughters 


Doris Woods Norwig '43 of Mt. Pleasant, S.C., 
on Oct. 26, 2003. She was a former member of the 
board of directors at the Franke Home. She is sur 
vived by two daughters, seven grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. 


Martha Louise Stull A.M. '43 of Waynesboro, 
Pa., on Nov. 9, 2003. She was a teacher and guidance 
counselor, She is survived by a sister and a brother. 


Elbert Ernest Beamer ‘44 of Lockport, N.Y., on 
Sept. 1, 2003. He is survived by a son and a nephew, 
Andrew D. Beamer 778. 


Judith Campbell Drumm '44 of Raleigh, on 
June 14, 2004. At Duke, she was a member of Delta 
Delta Delta sorority. She is survived by her husband, 
Corman S. Drumm '42; 4 son; a daughter; and 
three grandchildren. 


Jacob L. Suggs Jr. B.S.M.E. '44 of Norfolk, Va., 
on March 30, 2004. A veteran of World War II, he 
was a mechanical engineer for the Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command, retiring in 1983. He is sur- 
vived by a sister, Jane Suggs Nelson '50, and 
two nephews, including John F. Nelson Hl’77. 


Walter Christie Il ’45 of Little Silver, N.J., on 
Oct. 12, 2003. A Navy veteran of World War II, he 
was president of Christie Agency Inc. until retiring in 
1990. He served on the board of directors for Valley 
Savings and Loan Association, Citizens Bank, and 


Midlantic Bank. 
Thomas Stanford Clayton Ill ’45 of Medford, 


Ore., on Oct. 12, 2003, of complications from 
Alzheimer’s disease. A World War I] and Korean 
War veteran, he was branch manager for United 
California banks. He is survived by his wife, Jo Ann; 
three daughters; three sons; five grandchildren; 

and a great-grandchild. 


Benjamin H. Dickson '46 of Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Sept. 4, 2003, of heart failure. He is survived by 
his wife, Sarah. 


Escalus E. Elliott Jr. B.S.E. 46 of Columbus, 
Ohio, on Sept. 10, 2003, of complications from surgery. 
At Duke, he was a member of Kappa Alpha fraterni- 
ty. A Navy World War II veteran, he was an engineer 
for the Ternstedt division of General Motors before 
retiring. He was president of the Foxfire Golf League 
and director of Dale Carnegie and Junior Achieve- 
ment. He is survived by longtime companion Betty 
Sech; two sons; a daughter; and two granddaughters. 


Kenneth C. MacDonald 746 of Southern Pines, 
N.C., on Sept. 15, 2003. At Duke, he was a member 
of Phi Delta Theta fraternity. He is survived by his 
wife, Helen Lester MacDonald 748, anda 
brother, Weldon B. MacDonald ’50. 


Carver J. Peacock J.[). ’47 of Largo, Fla., on 
Sept. 18, 2003. A Navy veteran of World War II, he 
was an insurance agent for Prudential Insurance for 
40 years. He is survived by his wife, Agnes; a son; a 
daughter; two stepsons; and four grandchildren. 


Harry M. Weir °45 of Tucson, Ariz., on June 7, 
2003, of lung cancer. An Army veteran of World War 
I], he was an administrator at Craig Hospital in 
Denver and a member of the Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals. He is survived by a 
daughter, a son, and four grandchildren. His wife, 
Anne Craig Weir ’47, died two months later. 


Carolyn Koontz Arban ’47 of New Castle, Del., 
on Oct. 3, 2003. She is survived by two sons and a 
grandson. 


Mary Dimmitt Klamer °47 of Whippany, N.J.,on 


Jan. 26, 2003. She was an advertising designer who 
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had retired from the Weekly News of the Hanovers in 
Whippany. She is survived by her husband, Oscar; 
two daughters; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Anne Craig Weir '47 of Tucson, Ariz., on Aug. 
12, 2003, of lung cancer. She is survived by a daugh- 
ter, a son, and four grandchildren. Her husband, 


Harry M. Weir '45, had died two months prior. 


Arthur Richard Wilkie Jr. '47 of Ponte Vedra 
Beach, Fla., on Sept. 16, 2003. He was a Navy 
officer during World War I. He owned Standard 
Educational Services until retiring in 1991. He is 
survived by his wife, Betty; a son; a daughter; and 
three grandchildren. 


Johnnie Dolphus Aycock B.1). 48 of Rowland, 
N.C., on Nov. 19, 2003. 


Ethel Lineberger Griffin R.N. ’48 of Durham, 
on Sept. 29, 2003. She is survived by two sons, a 
daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Sidney H. Bragg B.S.E.E. '49 of Durham, on 
Novy. 12, 2003. He was a veteran of World War II 
and the Korean War. He worked at Duke for 22 years 
before retiring in 1986. He is survived by his wife, 
Ida; two daughters; a son; and a grandchild. 


Richard Avann Bronson 749 of Lakeland, Fla., 
on Aug. 27, 2003. A World War II Navy veteran, he 
was a practicing lawyer and a county judge. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Becky Watson Bronson ’47; a 
daughter; a son; and four grandchildren. 


Betty Roof Fudenberg M.1). ’49 of Charleston, 
S.C., on May 14, 2003. She was a professor of 
endocrinology, diabetes, and medical genetics as well 
as assistant dean for student progress at the Medical 
University of South Carolina. She was president of 
Pilot Club and a Woman of Valor of the American 
Diabetes Association. She is survived by four sons, a 
sister, five grandchildren, and a nephew, Lewis 
Andrew Yobs ’80. 


Martin E. Jenkins 749 of Newtown Square, Pa., 
on Oct. 7, 2003. He is survived by his wife, Mary; 
three sons; a daughter; a twin sister; and eight grand- 
children. 


Laurence Frederick Lee Jr. ’49 of Green 
Cove Springs, Fla., on Sept. 27, 2003. He held vari- 
ous leadership roles at Peninsular Life Insurance Co., 
Occidental Life Insurance Co., and the MCM Corp. 
He founded the Laurence FE Lee Boys Club of 
Jacksonville, and was a presidential appointee to the 
board of visitors of West Point. He is survived by four 
children and several grandchildren. 


Joseph W. Thompson 749 of Charleston, W.Va., 
on Feb. 17, 2003, of lung cancer. 


Beverly Gerber Fitzsimons ’50 of 
Wilmington, N.C., formerly of Charlotte, on Sept. 
30, 2003. She is survived by a son and two grandsons. 


Arthur Goodman Jr. LL.B. '50 of Charlotte, 

on Jan. 5, 2003. He was a founding member and past 
president of the Charlotte Academy of Criminal 
Attorneys. He is survived by his wife, Joyce, and 
three sons. 


Herbert M. Lurie L 50 of Pittsburgh, on June, 23, 
2003. 


Julius J. Gwyn °50, LL.B. ’53 of Reidsville, N.C., 
on Sept. 10, 2003. He practiced law for 42 years. He 
is survived by his wife, Patricia Wright Gwyn 
*51; two daughters; a son; two grandchildren; and a 
great-grandchild. 

I. Dayton Allen Jr. °52 of Mt. Carroll, Ill, on 
Sept. 15. At Duke, he was a member of Sigma Chi 
fraternity and a center on Duke’s basketball team. 
He is renowned for his layup, with a minute to play, 


~ 


on a pass from guard Dick Groat ‘53 that led the 
Blue Devils to a 74-72 victory against Tulane in 
1950, the culmination of a record 32-point come- 
back. An Air Force second lieutenant in intelligence 
during the Korean War, he worked in airline food 
service and owned a restaurant equipment business 
before retiring. He is survived by his wife, Lorna; 
three daughters; two sons; two sisters, including 
Lois R. Allen M.Ed. ’65; and six grandchildren. 


Alberta Smiseth “Sue” Punzak ’52 of Cocur 
d'Alene, Idaho, on Sept. 14, 2003, of complications 
from surgery. She is survived by four children. 


Alfred E. Saieed '52 of Wilmington, N.C., on 
Noy. 13, 2003. He taught chemistry for 30 years and 
physics for four years, retiring from the Fairfax 
County public school system after 23 years at James 
Madison High School in Vienna, Va. He is survived 
by five brothers and two sisters. 


Delbert E. Strain B.S.C.E. 52 of New Port 
Richey, Fla., on Nov. 7, 2003. 


Jean Nowell Fogleman °53 of Kinston, N.C., 
on Oct. 13, 2003. She was a school psychologist for 
Kinston Lenoir County Schools. She is survived by 
her husband, Ross, and four children. 


Joseph C. Gilbert °53 of Havre de Grace, Md., 
on Nov. 14, 2003. He was a vice president of Gilbert 
Enterprises and served on the board of directors of 
Southern Gulf Oil Distributors. He was the owner 
of Herb’s on the Curb for 17 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Lois Zeigler Waldrop Gilbert ’53; 
three daughters; two sons; 14 grandchildren; a great- 
granddaughter; a sister; and a brother, Arthur L. 
Gilbert '47. 


Donald H. Keller '53, M.D. 57 of Tampa, on 
Sept. 8, 2003. He served in the Vietnam War as an 
Air Force flight surgeon. He was an orthopaedic 
surgeon in North Tampa for 26 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Juanita; three sons; two daughters; and 
five grandchildren. 


James C. Geoghegan 54 of Ponte Vedra 
Beach, Fla., on Sept. 12, 2003. A Navy veteran, he 
was director of the public division of marketing and 
sales at IBM. He is survived by his wife, Betty; two 
daughters; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Marvest A. Lawson ’54 of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on May 10, 2003. He was a recipient of the National 
Defense Service Medal, the Vietnam Service Medal, 
and the Armed Forces Expeditionary Medal. He had 
been a volunteer chaplain on Holland America 
Cruise Lines since 1994. 


Minnie Thacker “Kitty” Claybrook ’55 of 
Reidsville, N.C., on Oct. 14. 2003. She was clinical 
instructor of nursing at Rockingham Community 
College. She was a past member of the administrative 
board, the board of trustees, and coordinator of Meals 
on Wheels at her local United Methodist church. 
She is survived by her husband, Linwood, and two 
children. 


Kenneth D. Lighthipe Jr. 155 of Westfield, N.J., 
on Sept. 20, 2003. He was an Army veteran. He was 
a teacher for 39 years before retiring in 1997. He was 
president of the Clark Education Association and was 
a former secretary of the Callers Council of New 
Jersey. He is survived by his wife, Nannette; a daugh- 
ter; and a brother. 


Alfred L. Mowery '55 of Las Vegas, on Aug. 26. 
At Duke, he was a member of Theta Chi fraternity. 
He earned a master’s in nuclear engineering and 

a doctorate at N.C. State University. A physicist, 

he worked at Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
Westinghouse Astronuclear Laboratory, and the 
Department of Energy. He was cited for his contribu- 

















tions to the Voyager and Galileo missions. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary; three children; a sister; and 
four grandchildren. 


Barbara Beavers-Pruett 156, Ph.D. ’63 of 
Atlanta, on Nov. 10, 2003. She was a clinical psy- 
chologist and psychotherapist in Atlanta. Upon retir- 
ing in 2003, both the American Psychological 
Society and the Georgia Psychological Society hon- 
ored her with lifetime achievement awards. She is 
survived by her husband, William; her mother; a sis- 
ter; and a brother. 


Robert W. Fischer '56, M.D. ’60 of Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., on Nov. 12, 2002. He had practiced derma- 
tology in Ft. Lauderdale since 1964. He was survived 
by his wife, Nancy; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Raleigh J. Baker 57 of Stafford, Texas, on 

Sept. 14, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of the 
football team and Kappa Alpha fraternity. After years 
as a banker, he worked at NC Ventures in Stafford. 
He is survived by his wife, Marilyn; three daughters; 
a son; a stepson; nine grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Mary Ann Dowling Harrison 757 of College 
Park, Md., on Sept. 24, 2003. She retired from the 
National Security Agency in 1993. She is survived by 
her husband, Frederick; two sisters; and a brother. 


Wendy Andrew ’58 of Atlanta, on Sept. 14, 2003. 
She was a flutist in the North Carolina Symphony 
and a medical transcriptionist at Piedmont Hospital 
in Atlanta. She is survived by two daughters, a son, 
her mother, and two granddaughters. 


Nancy D. Wolfson Ph.D. '60 of Montreal, on 
Sept. 20, 2003. She had been a biology professor at 
Monticello College, Holyoke College, and McGill 
University. She spent many summers at marine bio- 
logical stations in France, England, Italy, and on both 
coasts of the U.S. After retiring, she was a docent in 
English and in French at the Ecomuseum near 
Montreal. She is survived by a sister. 


Anne Lightfoot Cooper ’61 of Madison, Wis., 
on July 8, 2003, of lung cancer. At Duke, she was a 
member of Hoof ’n’ Horn. She is survived by a 
daughter. 


William Harvey Drake M.S. ’62 of Powdersville, 
S.C., on Noy. 2, 2003. He was engineering manager 
at Saco Lowell. He was chairman of Textile Industry 
Committee Industry Applications Society and 
received the Meritorious Achievement Award in 
1981. He held several patents. He is survived by his 
wife, Ruby; two daughters; and his mother. 


Douglas E. Matthias ’63 of Charlotte, on Aug. 
12, 2003. He was a financial officer for the 
Presbyterian Foundation. He is survived by a brother, 


Dennis Matthias B.S.E.E. ’68. 


Leslie Milburn Myers B.D. 63 of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, on Jan. 29, 2003. An Army veteran of World 
War II, he was a chaplain at the Veterans Affairs 
Medical Center in Chillicothe. He is survived by his 
wife, Adele; two daughters; two grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 


Paul F. Hughes A.M. ’64 of Richmond, Va., on 
June 28, 2003. 


David Bates Knight A.M. '64, Ph.D. ’66 of 
Greensboro, on Oct. 13, 2003. He was president of 
the NCAA's Faculty Representatives Association and 
was the first chair of the NCAA Division I Cabinet 
on academics, eligibility, and compliance. He is sur- 
vived by a son and a daughter. 


Joe Cliff Davis B.D. 65 of Summerfield, N.C., 
on March 29, 2003, of a brain tumor. He served at 
several churches across North Carolina as an or- 
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dained elder in the United Methodist Church. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary; two sons; a daughter; and 
five grandchildren. 


Milton Spangler Van Hoy ’65 of Orange, N_J., 
on Oct. 10, 2003. He taught English at Clemson 
University. 


Walter Gary Romp 66 of Sandusky, Ohio, on 
Sept. 4, after a long illness. He earned his M.D. at the 
College of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery in Des 
Moines and was in a family practice for 27 years. He 
was a clinical professor of family practice for Ohio 
University’s college of osteopathy and medicine and 
for the Medical College of Ohio. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Sandusky board of education and team 
physician for the Sandusky Blue Streak football 
team. He was inducted into the school’s athletic 

hall of fame and later appointed Outstanding Team 
Physician for the State of Ohio by the Ohio State 
Medical Association. A past president of the Rotary 
Club and Rotary International, he received the 
Rotary Foundation’s highest awards for service. He is 
survived by his wife, Carole Knutson Romp ’67; 
a daughter; two sons; his mother; a sister; a brother; 
and four granddaughters. 


George Stone Fields ’68 of Mobile, Ala., on 
Oct. 17, 2003. He was a partner in the CPA firm 
Bundy and Fields. He was a Navy officer and veteran 
of the Vietnam War. He is survived by his wife, 
Cheryl, and two daughters. 


Robert Hartley Howe ’68 of Washington, on 
Oct. 20, 2003. He worked at the Library of Congress 
as a senior bibliographer in the Congressional Research 
Service. He is survived by his mother and a sister. 


Sylvia Louise Beckey J.D. '71 of Houston, on 
Oct. 20, 2003. She was a former staff member of the 


Securities & Exchange Commission. She is survived 
. 


by her mother, two brothers, and a sister. 


Joseph N. Di Corcia A.M. ’71, Ph.D. 73 of 
Lakeland, Fla., on Nov. 10, 2003. 


Marcia Stevenson Kingsley A.M. ’71 of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., on Oct. 25, 2003. She had retired 
as head of acquisitions and serial resources for the 
Western Michigan University Libraries. She is 
survived by her husband, David C. Kingsley 
M.A.T ’68, Ph.D. 72. 


Robert E. Bjorhus Jr. 975 of Wayne, Pa., on 
May 5, 2003. He is survived by his wife, Stacy; three 
sons; a daughter; and three sisters. 


Geraldine Sullivan Tyler Th.M. '75 of Engle- 
wood, Fla., on Jan. 28, 2003. She was a psychothera- 
pist in private practice in Atlanta and a faculty 
member at Emory University. She had been a nun 
with the Sisters of Notre Dame for 15 years. She is 
survived by her husband, Thomas; two brothers; a 
sister; and three stepchildren. 


Marian Jane P. Fields °76 of Hollister, Calif., 
on Oct. 16, 2003. In 1988, she received the Dorothy 
Wright Award for Excellence in Teaching at San 
Jose State University. She is survived by her mother 
and a sister. 


Elizabeth Anne Pinson M.B.A. ’78 of Hunting- 
ton, W.Va., on Nov. 15, 2003, of cancer. She was a 
business analyst and executive for Ashland Oil until 
1994, when she moved to Scottsdale, Ariz., where 
she was an independent business broker. She is sur- 
vived by her mother, three brothers, and a sister. 


Mary Leigh Von Canon M.Div. ’79 of Pinehurst, 
N.C., on July 18, 2003. She was a United Methodist 
minister for more than 20 years. She is survived by 
two daughters; two sons; five grandchildren; and nine 
great-grandchildren. 


Alyssa Kneisley ’82 of Indianapolis, on Nov. 18, 
2003. She was director of pharmaceutical project 
management for Eli Lilly and Co. At Duke, she was a 
member of Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority. She earned 
her master’s and doctoral degrees at Yale University. 
She is survived by her parents, a sister, and a brother. 


Dennis W. Rowe ’82 of Durham, on Nov. 23, of 

an apparent homicide. He was a designer of clothing 
and decorative pillows and worked in technical sup- 
port for the U.S. Postal Service in Raleigh. He is sur- 
vived by his parents and three brothers. 


Eric Norman Johnson ’84 of Truckee, Calif., 
on Aug. 22, 2003. He is survived by his wife, Linda 
Macomber; his father; his mother; and a sister. 


David W. Scott M.B.A. ’85 of Bethesda, Md., 

on July 29, 2003, of a brain tumor. He had been an 
executive vice president of Riggs Bank in Washing- 
ton, senior vice president of Riggs Bank Europe, and 
executive vice president of Adams County National 
Bank in Gettysburg, Pa. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret, and his mother. 


John Mark Garrison Ph.D. ’87 of Statesville, 
N.C., on Sept. 27, 2003. He is survived by a sister. 


Harry Towsley Poteat M.D. ’88 of Boston, on 
Nov. 1, 2003. He was the company founder, CEO, 
and chair of the board of Medial Scientists Inc. He is 
survived by his wife, Paula Kadison M.D. ’83; two 
sons; a sister; and two brothers. 


Wendy Elizabeth Marx ’89 of San Francisco, 

on Oct. 28, 2003, of liver failure, awaiting her third 
transplant. She was the co-founder and president of 
the Wendy Marx Foundation for Organ Donor Aware- 
ness. She was also vice president of consumer media 
for the Foundation for Accountability, a health-care 
advocacy group. She is survived by her husband, E. 
David Ellington; her parents; and two brothers. 
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James Matthew Weisbard |.1). 90 of Larch 
mont, N.Y., on Sept. 15, 2003, of a brain tumor. He is 
survived by his mother. 


Jess Thomas Cooperman M.S. '92 of North- 
ridge, Calif., on Oct. 17, 2003, of cancer. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Rosana, and a son. 


William Douglas O’Connor 8.S.E. 92 of Los 
Angeles, on Aug. 27, 2003 of cancer. He is survived 
by his wife, Jody, and his parents. 


Donald Thomas M.I1.S. '92 of Surprise, Ariz., 

formerly of Winchester, Ky., on Sept. 24, 2003. He 
was a part-time poet and full-time physician’s assis- 
tant. He is survived by his twin brother and a sister. 


Stephen Jung Il Moon "05 of Marietta, Ga., 

on Dec. 26, 2003. He was a graduate of the Kellogg 
School of Management at Northwestern University 
in Chicago. He is survived by his parents. The Stephen 
]. Moon Foundation, a charitable organization, has 
been established in his memory. 


June Elizabeth Johnson-Manning M.Div. 
97, A.H. Cert. 98 of Candor, N.C., on Sept. 23, 
2003. A former chaplain in Duke Hospital’s pediatric 
ward, she was a minister at Macedonia Presbyterian 
Church in Candor. She is survived by two sons; her 
parents; a sister; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


‘Captain Mac’ McClure 

As a Duke Police officer, James “Captain Mac” 
McClure carried an intoxicated Janis Joplin on stage 
for a concert at Cameron Indoor Stadium. He also 
protected such dignitaries as South African Bishop 
Desmond Tutu. 

More people may remember McClure as the offi- 
cer who, for years, ran beside Duke coaches as they 
took the football field or basketball court at the start 
of each game. 

“T cannot remember Duke without Mac,” said Sue 
Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A.’78, LL.M. ’93, assistant vice 
president for student affairs. 

McClure, age 67, died on Christmas Day of a 
heart attack, after battling bladder and bone cancer 
for nine months. He had joined the Duke Police 
Department as a watchman in 1964 and retired as a 
captain in 1998. But he never really left. Immediately 
after retiring, he signed up for part-time security work 
at special events. 

Over the years, McClure was the first contact 
many visitors had at Duke. He found and reserved 
coveted parking spaces on Duke Chapel’s quad and 
made sure traffic flowed during commencement, con- 
vocation, and NCAA tournament celebrations. 

“Captain Mac was a dinosaur,” Joe Alleva, director 
of Duke athletics, said during McClure’s funeral 
December 29 at Duke Chapel that was attended by, 
among others, men’s basketball coach Mike Krzyzewski. 
“His kind is extinct. Mac is the guy who worked 
twenty-hour days—always loyal, always caring, 
always smiling.” 

McClure was born and raised in Durham. His par- 
ents packed cigarettes for Liggett @ Myers. In high 
school, the left-handed McClure was a baseball 
standout, pitching back-to-back no-hitters. His team 
at Lowes Grove High School won the state champi- 
onship in 1954, leading to his semi-pro start. 

On weekends, McClure played baseball, earning 
$15 a game. He went on to pitch for the St. Louis 
Cardinals organization for about a year until a shoul- 
der injury ended his athletic career. Eventually, he 
joined Duke’s campus police force. As special-events 
manager, McClure coordinated security coverage for 
the university and Duke Medical Center. 

Commencements brought former U.S. presidents 
and vice presidents and senior CIA officials. It was 
McClure’s job to make sure festivities passed without 
major glitches. Thank-you letters from Pelham Wilder 
Jr., the former university marshal, filled McClure’s 


personnel file. “You took care of the guests of the uni- 
versity and did so with grace and poise,” Wilder wrote 
one year after Founders’ Day activities. 

Said Clarence Birkhead, chief of Duke Police, “Mac 
knew how to handle people and make them feel in- 
credibly important—no matter who it was.” 

McClure is survived by three sons, a brother, and 
nine grandchildren. 


Trustee Emeritus Sidman 

Edwin N. Sidman, a former Duke trustee and chair of 
The Beacon Companies, a national real-estate firm 
in Boston, died March 16. He was 62. 

Sidman graduated from the University of Michigan 
and earned his law degree at Harvard University. He 
practiced real-estate law with a Boston firm for several 
years before joining Beacon Properties, co-founded in 
the 1940s by Norman Leventhal, his father-in-law, 
and where he later became the firm’s chair. 

Sidman is attributed with changing the Boston 
skyline through his many projects, including One 
Post Office Square and the Hotel Meridien. Many 
consider Rowe’s Wharf his signature project, a mixed- 
use development that combines the Boston Harbor 
Hotel with offices, condominiums, and a ferry dock. 
He was involved with many projects that contributed 
to the revitalization of the South Station area. 

He was a past chair of the Combined Jewish 
Philanthropies of Greater Boston. First elected to 
Duke’s board of trustees in 1989, he was named chair 
of its building and grounds committee in 1995, over- 
seeing sixty projects totaling more than $1 billion, 
including the McGovern-Davison Children’s Health 
Center, Wilson Recreation Center, the West-Edens 
Link, the Fitzpatrick Center for Interdisciplinary 
Engineering, Medicine, and Applied Science, and 
the Westbrook addition to the Divinity School. He 
also served on the board of directors of Duke Univer- 
sity Health System. He retired from the board of 
trustees in 2003 and was named a trustee emeritus. 

Sidman is survived by his wife, Paula; a daughter, 
Hope Sidman 92; and a son, Matthew K. 
Sidman "94. 


Cancer Center Director Shingleton 

William Warner Shingleton, distinguished surgeon and 
founding director of the Duke Comprehensive Cancer 
Center, died in Chapel Hill on January 2. He was 88. 

Shingleton was instrumental in developing and 
expanding the burgeoning cancer center at Duke into 
a nationally recognized program. He was one of the 
signers of the 1971 National Cancer Act, legislation 
passed by Congress that appropriated federal funds to 
build fifteen cancer centers nationwide. The Duke 
Comprehensive Cancer Center was one of these origi- 
nal centers. By 1977, the center had achieved the 
highest national standing when the National Cancer 
Advisory Board rated it first among the nation’s com- 
prehensive cancer centers, ahead of Memorial Sloan 
Kettering and Sidney (now Dana-Farber Cancer 
Institute), the Mayo Clinic, and Yale. 

Under Shingleton, Duke’s center saw tremendous 
growth, from fifty physicians and scientists to more 
than 200, as well as dramatic expansion in clinical and 
laboratory space and in research accomplishments. In 
1987, he stepped down from the directorship. 

Shingleton was a strong proponent of outreach and 
education as a means of cancer prevention. Over the 
course of his career, he published more than eighty- 
five articles in professional journals, three book chap- 
ters, and a book. 

He is survived by his wife, Jane Bruce Shingle- 
ton °48; two sons, William Bruce Shingleton 
House Staff ’86 and Arthur Bradley Shingleton 
J.D. 82; three daughters; two brothers, Hugh 
Shingleton °54, M.D. 57 and Roddy N. Shingle- 
ton B.S.C.E. ’55; and 13 grandchildren, including 
Julia Catherine Branch ’06. His brother, 
Gerald Shingleton '47, M.D. 50, died in 1985. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 





Snowshoe Mountain, WV: Mountain Crest #38 
studio condo. Sleeps 4. All amenities. Short walk 
to the slopes. Call Old Spruce Realty at Snow- 
shoe at (888) 577-7823. 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


North Topsail, NC: Outdoor pool. Two bed- 
rooms, two baths. Sleeps 6. North Shore CC golf 
course nearby. Call (800) 255-2233, request 2208 
Topsail Dunes. www.century2 | topsail.com 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Paris: Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 


Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net 


France: Provengal Farmhouse. Stunning ances- 
tral home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam1@comeast.net 


Edisto Island, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813, 
jetas5}@comcast.net 


Whitefish, MT: Big Mountain Resort, Unit 112, 
Morning Eagle, two-bedroom, slopeside luxury 
condo. Brand new and fully furnished. Near Glacier 
National Park and historic town of Whitefish. 
True ski-in/ski-out. “Pure Montana” superb skiing 
and outdoor activities. Contact: glaciervillage 
@aol.com for booking dates and information. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. 
Antiques. Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 
683-3813, jetas5@comcast.net 


South France: Pau. Lovely three-bedroom 
apartment, close to mountains and beach. 
mreeves@duke.edu 


North Carolina’s Best Family Beach, Ocean Isle: 
Penthouse on ocean, near Myrtle Beach. Gorgeous 
views, two heated pools + beach, 34 area golf 
courses. Three bedrooms, 3.5 baths. Sleeps 10: 1 
king, 1 queen, 2 doubles, 2 single cots. Season: 
June, July, August, $2,875/week. Off season, 
75%-50%. Ports97@aol.com 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone 
manor in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, 
pool, vineyards. Alternative to Provence. Good 


value. (609) 924-4332, jcuad@aol.com 


Belize: One-bedroom beach condo at luxury 
resort. Three pools, beach activities. (415) 290- 
1785. www.condoinbelize.com 


Athens: Three-bedroom house near Athens 
Hilton. Walk to Parthenon, downtown Athens, 
big shopping areas. (919) 942-5103. 


maria_venakides@hotmail.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters)/3B, 
soundfront $3,100/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,000/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 


numerous amenities. Spring/fall is summer weath- 


er, temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Gay Graduates & Faculty 

Join the introduction network for gay and lesbian 
graduates and faculty of Duke, the Ivies, Emory, 
UVA, Stanford, and a few others. Private and 
affordable. www.gaygrads.com. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Get in touch with 70,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


Rates: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee applies 
to special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed 
if mailed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 


Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 
90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. We accept 
Visa, MasterCard, and American Express. No 
phone orders, except fax orders with credit card 
numbers and expiration date: (919) 681-1659; 
e-mail: sam.hull@daa.duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: October 7, 
mails in late December; March-April issue: 
December 7, mails in late February; May-June 
issue: February 7, mails in late April; July-August 
issue, April 7, mails in late June; September- 
October issue: June 7, mails in late August; 
Noyvember-December issue, August 7, mails in 
late October. 


Please specify issues in which ad should appear. 


THE CHAPEL LITHOGRAPH 


Officially Licensed by Duke University 


Triple matted in cherry frame - $149 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


Framed lithograph 
& matching frame 
to insert your 
diploma - $229 


Large frame with 
lithograph and 
opening to insert your 
diploma - $199 


Toll Free: 1-888-241-2037 x 224 
www.campusimages.com 


Your leading source for Campus Images 


guj LANDMARK 


Retirem 


The perfect 
location ... 
your world-class 
university and 
renowned 
medical center, international airport, 
temperate climate, and that famous 
Southern hospitality. 





The perfect lifecare choice. . . 
gracious cottages and apartments, 
outstanding amenities, dynamic 
activities, excellent on-site health care. 


2701 Pickett Road Durham, NC 27705 
800.474.0258 919.419.4015 
www.forestduke.com 


May-June 2005 
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Defining Vietnam 


By ALEX ROLAND 


t don’t mean nothin’.” So said countless 

» American soldiers in the Vietnam War, 
slouching across rice paddies and down 
jungle paths, devoid of sentiment or 
opinion about the wisdom of the war, intent 
only on surviving with all their body parts 
intact. But the double negative carried a 


significance that’ transcended niceties of 


erammar. Of course it meant something— 
to them, to their comrades, to their families 
and friends, to the enemy they hunted and 
were hunted by, and to the Vietnamese peo- 
ple all around them. The dismissive fillip 
meant, grammatically and fundamentally, 
that the war meant something. But what? 

I teach a course called “The Meaning of 
Vietnam.” The idea behind the course is 
that no war has a fixed and inherent mean- 
ing. Rather wars take on the meaning that 
people ‘ascribe to them, in what historians 
these days call “public memory.” The chal- 
lenge to my students is to decide what 
Vietnam means, or should mean, to them. 

The accounts written by people who ex- 


perienced the Vietnam War reveal some of 


the scars that the struggle inflicted on the 
American psyche. More recent works by 
younger scholars who did not live through 
the period are openly revisionist and re- 
freshingly candid in their assessments. But 
the historiography is still conflicted and dif- 
ficult to sort out. 

Many of my students want to know what 
Vietnam means to me. I tell them only that 
I served in Vietnam from June 1967 
through June 1968, one of the three Marine 
officers in the Navy medical battalion that 
supported the Third Marine Division in the 
northern provinces of South Vietnam. I was 
reasonably safe, endlessly fascinated, and no 
doubt fundamentally transformed by Viet- 
nam. But | have little sense of what I would 
have been like without the experience. It 
helped me choose military history as a ca- 
reer, because | wanted to understand how the 
American military had become the con- 
fused and inept organization | perceived in 
Vietnam. Years of study have convinced me 
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that most military organizations perform 
about as imperfectly as the one | witnessed 
in Vietnam; that recognition appears to 
have resolved any personal disquiet I brought 
home from the war. 

I try not to bias my students’ thinking by 
telling them the meaning of Vietnam for 
me. But | find that the students are drawn 
to an author who also speaks to me—not a 
historian but a novelist. Tim O’Brien writes 
about Vietnam over and over again, per- 
haps most poignantly in his two memoirs, If 
I Die in a Combat Zone and The Things They 
Carried, and in his fictional masterpiece, 
Going after Cacciato. In these extended rum- 
inations on guilt, shame, duty, honor, patri- 
otism, social pressure, fear, and camaraderie, 
O’Brien mixes his experience of war with a 
relentless and remorseless self-scrutiny in 
search of those most elusive qualities: moti- 
vation and legitimacy. Why, he wants to 
know, did he go to Vietnam? And did he, in 
Spike Lee’s memorable statement, “do the 
right thing”? 

O’Brien confesses in The Things They 
Carried that he dreaded the war and consid- 
eted fleeing to Canada. In the end, howev- 
er, he conformed to the expectations of his 
family and community. Like me, he was 
“dull of mind, blunt of spirit, numb of histo- 
ry, and struck with wonder” that he would 
follow orders in which he had so little con- 
fidence. This frank introspection climaxes 
in Going after Cacciato, an imaginative tour 
de force that might be likened to Alice in 
Wonderland meets The Red Badge of Cour- 
age. The “hero,” Paul Berlin (reminiscent of 
Paul Baumer in All Quiet on the Western 
Front), juxtaposes the real war he was expe- 
riencing in Vietnam with a dream of escape 
to Paris and peace. In his reverie, Berlin’s 
Vietnamese companion, Sarkin Aun Wang, 
urges him: “March proudly into your own 
dream.... Just as happiness is more than the 
absence of sadness,” she says, “so is peace in- 
finitely more than the absence of war. Even 
the refugee must do more than flee. He 
must arrive.” 

Berlin tries but is restrained by what he 
calls “obligation,” a “personal sense of in- 
debtedness” to his tribe. “What dominates,” 
he says, “is the dread of abandoning all that 


I hold dear.” In the end, he cannot bridge 
the chasm between himself and Sarkin Aun 
Wang, between American culture and Viet- 
namese culture, between war and peace, 
between reality and the dream. At last, he 
says, “there is no true negotiation. There is 
only the statement of positions.” 

So it is still, | think, with the Vietnam lit- 
erature, with American memory of the 
Vietnam War. Many people saw the war in 
black and white, and they remain comfort- 
able with their memories, their positions. 
But | remain, with Tim O’Brien, profoundly 
ambiguous about the war. It is, in fact, 
O’Brien’s sense of ambiguity, of contingen- 
cy, that most recommends him to me. 

I expect that my generation will carry our 
memories of Vietnam to the grave; they were 
too deeply ingrained to be much moved by 
evidence or persuasion. We are set in our 
positions. But the younger generation will 
likely invent a memory of the war that does 
justice to both the facts and the dreams. 
Because “it don’t mean nuthin’” to them, 
they will be freer than members of my gene- 


ration to decide what they want it to mean. 





Roland Ph.D. ’74 is a history professor at 
Duke. This is adapted from an essay he wrote 
for Duke University Libraries (Spring 2005). 
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e Three innovative executive MBA programs designed to fit 
your life and career: 
The Duke MBA — Cross Continent 
The Duke MBA — Global Executive 
The Duke MBA — Weekend Executive now offering an DUA: 


optional concentration in Health Sector Management 


e Recognized worldwide: Ranked No.5 Financial Times, ee 


No.4 Business Week and No.4 U.S.News & World Report OF BUSINESS 
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in all of Duke’s MBA programs 
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MS SAVE THE DATE 


OCTOBER17-19, 2005 


FOURTH ANNUAL 
COACH K & FUQUA SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
CONFERENCE ON LEADERSHIP 


Convened by the Center of Leadership & Ethics (COLE) as a 
collaborative effort of Duke University’s Fuqua School of 
Business, Duke Athletics, Duke Corporate Education 

and the Kenan Institute for Ethics. 


Speakers Scheduled to Appear Include*: 

e James Joseph, President and CEO, Council on Foundations 
and Former U.S. Ambassador to South Africa 

e Gail Lione, General Counsel, Harley-Davidson 

e James Quigley, CEO, Deloitte & Touche USA 

e Judy Woodruff, Anchor, CNN 


*Complete list of scheduled speakers available online. 


REGISTER AT www.ConferenceOnLeadership.com/dm 
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GIFT PLANNING 


William K.Quick has had a distinguished 
career as a Methodist minister— 

in parish ministry in North Carolina, 
as a leader of the World Methodist 
Council, a delegate to the church’s 
General Conference, and pastor of 
Metropolitan United Methodist Church 
in Detroit for 25 years. He served 
on the board of Duke Divinity School, 
where he now teaches. Named for 
him are a professorship, a scholarship, 
and most recently the school’s new 
north entry (where he and Quick 
Scholar Jennifer Krill are pictured). 


Access to education is important to 
Bill Quick: He could not afford to 

oli tateMDIU.<- Mer MelsMUlile(-1e] role fo] (- Wm ol0]} 
Tolga re MA Mle hime [fe] t-1- Mo] Mm DIU) <) 
Divinity School in 1958, when The Duke 
Endowment funded most of his education. 
He wants to make a Duke Divinity 
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“| could never repay Duke for all it has 
meant to me,” he says. “Those who were 
privileged owe so much to Duke—the 
only way we can pay our debt to the 
past is to put the future in debt to us.” 
For Bill Quick that means making 
significant planned gifts that will provide 


_ scholarships for Duke students to come. 


There are many ways to invest in 
Duke’s future through a life income gift, 
bequest, or other tax wise gift plan. 
To explore them, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90606 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919} 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 
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Web _ giftplanning.duke.edu 
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Office of Alumni Affairs Storm warnings and a vulnerable coastline 


Between 
the Lines 


s we were editing the account of a 

young alumnus’ Bachelorette pur- 

suits, reality—or reality TV— 

struck again. Word came that 
Andrew Schuler, assistant professor of 
civil engineering in Duke’s Pratt School 
of Engineering, had been cast as “The 
Professor” for a new reality show, The 
Real Gilligan’s Island. The show started in 
June. “Like a lot of people in my genera- 
tion, | grew up watching too many bad 
sitcoms,” he says. 

Schuler volunteered for the part after 
an open casting call last summer on—of 
all places—the listserv of the Association 
of Environmental Engineering Scientists 
and Professors. He was flown to Holly- 
wood for a screen test; he clinched it, he 
says, after he took out a guitar and sang 
his own song inspired by Gilligan’s Island. 
Last fall, he joined the cast and crew at 
an undisclosed tropical location, though 
he allows that it was “a very nice place” 
somewhere south of Cancun. He says he 
enjoyed the company of his fellow cast- 
aways, and, from the island lifestyle, lost 
ten pounds and gained a suntan. 

People are bound to wonder, as he put 
it in the North Carolina Independent, why 
he’d agree “to be televised nationally in 
coconut-oriented competitions with peo- 
ple in feather boas and sequined dresses.” 
He says he did get to live out a fantasy— 
makeup people, producers hanging on his 
every word, camera crews that came run- 
ning “every time I cracked a coconut.” 

But what made the experience mean- 
ingful was the potential to promote an 
environmental agenda, to be a public 
personality drawing connections between 
island survival and scarce natural re- 
sources. He has used his pseudo-celebrity 
status to gain access to radio talk shows 
and newspaper opinion pages, advocating 
for environmental sensitivity on issues 
like global warming. 

So reality TV may appeal not just to 
the bachelorette-crazed and the island- 
enamored, but also to those who want to 
reshape the global reality. That’s the hope 
of the professor—or “The Professor.” 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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Quad Quotes 


“If this were a basketball 
game and you were the op- 
position, we would have 
reached the point when 
rude Duke fans would 
chant, ‘Warm up the bus!’ 
If | were not your best friend 
and well-wisher, | might 
even stretch forth my hand, 
waggle my fingers, and 
launch a cry of, ‘See ya!’ ” 
—President Richard 
H. Brodhead, joking with 
graduating seniors during 


his baccalaureate address 
in Duke Chapel 


“How are we going to be 
able to build a better world 
where democratic values 
and institutions will have 
to forge a more global 
society in which difference 
does not necessarily mean 
antagonism?” 


—Chilean President Ricardo 
Lagos A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’66, in 
his commencement address 

to the Class of 2005 


“T hate the fact that these 
are the workers of tomorrow, 
and they have upper- 
extremity problems before 
they even get to the work- 
place. That doesn’t bode 
well at all.” 
—Duke ergonomics expert 
Tamara James, on the growing 
number of aches and pains 
coincident with heavy use of 


laptop computers among chil- 
dren, in USA Today 


“Duke has become a model 
for how campuses in the 
future should deal with this 
invasion.” 


—Harvard law professor Alan 
Dershowitz, praising Duke 
for adhering to free-speech 
axioms by agreeing to host 

a controversial conference, 
in his keynote speech in Page 
Auditorium during Jewish 
Awareness Week 


“What are parents doing 
right? They have started to 
pay attention to what their 
kids do after school.” 


—Sociology professor Kenneth 
Land, developer of CWI, the 
index of child well-being, 
which shows that children are 
slightly better off today than 
they were when the CWI was 
first used 30 years ago, in the 
Orlando Sentinel 


“T think because he’s this 
burden to label—he sort of 
exists between black and 
white, male and female, 
child and adult, gay and 
straight, guilty or inno- 
cent—we’re not sure what 
to categorize him, so we 
call him a ‘freak.’ ” 
—Alisha Gaines, a Duke 
graduate student who has 
studied Michael Jackson, on 
his lack of conformity with 


traditional social roles, in 
newyorkblade.com 


“What do Christian, 
Muslim, Hindu, and Jewish 
so-called fundamentalists 
have in common? It is 
their insistence that realms 
of the divine have not 
abandoned humans, but 
continue to communicate 
in no uncertain terms 
what it takes to bring 
humankind back in accord 
with the heavens.” 


—dJulie Byrne, assistant pro- 
fessor of religion, in the 
Raleigh News & Observer 


“The filibuster in part is a 
reflection of ... the way in 
which senators who repre- 
sent the majority can act as 
a check on the majority of 
senators who represent a 
minority of the population.” 


—Erwin Chemerinsky, Duke 
constitutional-law scholar, in 
The Christian Science Monitor 


“The South does not mind 
insanity, as long as it’s local.” 


—Michael Malone, a 
Hillsborough-based writer, at 
the annual dinner of Duke’s 
Friends of the Library 


“I want to wish you all a very 
rewarding career—which, | 
guess, is about over.” 





—Harvey Owen, professor 
emeritus of electrical engineer- 
ing, speaking at the reunion 
dinner for the Class of 1960 


“Resilience is defined as ‘the 
ability of matter to spring 
back quickly into shape 
after being bent, stretched 
or deformed; the ability to 
recover quickly from set- 
backs.’ But I need to be 
clear: being gay—not a set- 
back; negative or ignorant 
reaction to gay—setback.” 


—Kathryn A. O’Hanlan ’76, 
gynecologic oncologist and 
surgeon, speaking to LGBT 
graduates at “Lavender 
Graduation” ceremonies 


“Winning this award is a 
testimony to the hard work 
and resolve of our student 
athletes and their quest for 
excellence in all facets of 
their Duke experience.” 


—Football coach Ted Roof, 

on receiving American 
Football Coaches Association’s 
2005 Academic Achievement 
Award for the 100-percent 
graduation rate of the class 
that entered in 1999 


“With money comes power, 
and some of that power 

is political. That’s part 

of why the public has every 
reason to be distressed 
about this trend.” 


—Philip Cook, public-policy 
professor and co-author of 
The Winner-Take-All Society, 
on the increasing concen- 
tration of wealth, in the San 
Francisco Chronicle 
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Jim Wallace 


“The U.S. public is looking 
for success, and success to 
them means cooperating 
with the Iraqis.” 


—Duke political scientist 
Christopher Gelpi on 
Opinion polls, in The 

Christian Science Monitor 


“Twenty years ago, kids 
going to summer school had 
flunked a course. Today, 
more of them are there for 
enrichment activities or to 
accelerate so they can get 
into better universities.” 
—Harris Cooper, Duke profes- 
sor of education, on the waning 
stigma of attending summer 


school, in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch 


“Even the smartest guys 

in the world, the guys who 
spend hours with game film, 
can’t predict this with much 
success. There’s no crime in 
that. The crime is thinking 
you can predict it.” 


—Fuqua professor Cade 
Massey, co-author of a study 
of the NFL draft that found 
teams consistently overesti- 
mate the value of top picks, in 
The New York Times 


Bath for Buck: The statue 
of James B. Duke will 
spend the summer in 
Cincinnati, being cleaned. 
When he returns in 
September, along with 
the Sower statue, he will 


be a brighter bronze color. 
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Forum 


Please limit letters 
to 300 words 

and include your 
full name, address, 
and class year 

or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 


length and clarity. 


Fax: 

(919) 681-1659: 
e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 





Inclusive 


I am honored to be part of 
the Duke family and I ap- 
plaud Duke Magazine as an 
excellent publication that 
reflects the current issues 
and events at our great uni- 
versity. | was thrilled to 
read that our astute leaders 
of the Duke religious com- 
munity have chosen to be 
true followers of Christ and 
promote inclusion of our gay 
brothers and lesbian sisters 
at Duke Chapel. Too often 
we forget that Christ himself 
was turned away by the reli- 
gious “leaders” of his day. 

I was consequently dis- 
mayed by a letter you pub- 
lished in the March-April 
2005 “Forum” by an alumnus 
who invoked the name of 
Christ in her exclusionary 
comments encouraging 
no gay marriages at Duke 
Chapel. I would like to reply 
that the “high academic 
standards [of Duke are] 
compatible with high moral 
standards”—as she queries 
on recent events at Duke 
Chapel. 

She writes of Christ’s 
teachings, yet fails to invoke 
Christ’s teachings on being 
gay—namely, that he never 
said anything at all! He did, 
however, always teach a 
story of inclusion. I will 
spare readers the religious 
argument and simply say 
“thank you” to our staff at 
Duke Chapel for being lead- 
ers in not only academics, 
but also the true teachings 


of Christ. 


Christopher J. Vesy, M.D. 
House Staff 96 
Dallas, Texas 
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Conclusive 


Letter writer David Cohen 
’82 [March-April 2005], 
under the heading “Repre- 
senting All Views,” states 
that a letter I wrote Jin 
November-December 2004] 
“displays [my] vicious, para- 
noid type of thinking” and 
then chastises Duke for being 
an institution that “promotes 
free speech at all costs.” 
What terrible sins did Duke 
and I commit, according 

to Mr. Cohen? Duke agreed 
to host the fourth National 
Student Conference of 

the Palestine Solidarity 
Movement, citing principles 
of free speech and a com- 
mitment to providing an 
environment for the safe 
and open airing of contro- 
versial ideas. 

My sin was to applaud 
Duke for its principled 
stance, especially for with- 
standing pressure from pro- 
Israel organizations. I went 
on to state that “there are 
two sides to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict” and 
that, unfortunately, we sel- 
dom are allowed to hear the 
Palestinian side of this issue. 
The late Pope John Paul II 
visited the Holy Land in 
2001 and spoke out against 
the violence while identify- 
ing the root cause—the 
occupation of Palestinian 
lands by Israel. In addition, 
the Presbyterian Church, 
and possibly the Episcopal 
Church, are in the process 
of divesting stocks of com- 
panies doing business in 
Israel because of Israel’s 
decades-long occupation 
and oppression of millions of 
Palestinians. 


Does Mr. Cohen think 
that these church leaders 
also “display vicious, para- 
noid types of thinking”? 
Ray Gordon 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Statistics Shock 





Being a member of the older 
generation, | was shocked at 
your [national] statistics that 
one in six women will be a 
victim of rape or attempted 
rape in her college career 
(“The Silent Epidemic,” 
March-April 2005]. When 

I was in college, we boys 
had the same hormones as 
they do now, but we re- 
spected the college girls too 
much, or were too afraid of 
the consequences, to at- 
tempt rape at the terrible 
frequency as stated in your 
statistics. 

Has the provocative Brit- 
ney Spears’ “almost anything 
goes, almost everything 
shows” dress code, exposed 
daily from Hollywood and 
copied on the campuses, 
caused some loss of respect 
and contributed to this rape 
statistic? 

Can the “hook-up” prac- 
tice be a heavy peer-pressure 
problem to the freshmen? 

I commend Duke for its 
attempts at curbing this sex- 
ual crime wave with Sexual 
Assault Support Services 
and Sexual Assault Preven- 
tion Week activities. Hope- 
fully, this will help, but 
shouldn’t criminal charges 
be made in the Durham 
courts for these rapes, in- 
stead of being glossed over 
by a committee of adminis- 
trators and students without 


penalties when guilty? Rape 
by a Duke student is not a 
lesser crime than one per- 
formed by a nonstudent— 
the victims suffer the same! 
Would not the fear of serv- 
ing time in prison make a 
student think twice (or 
more) before forcing sex on 
an unwilling partner? | 
believe it would! 


J.W. Ramey M.D. ’54 
Danville, Kentucky 


I read Bridget Booher’s re- 
cent article and was stunned 
when | saw the statistics; 
this news needs to be circu- 
lated more widely. I think 
that articles like this should 
be mandatory reading as 
part of every high-school 
and college curriculum. 

I am a past national direc- 
tor on the board of the 
largest fraternity in the U.S.; 
I still speak, from time to 
time, at the invitation of the 
national fraternity. Having 
been moved by Ms. Booher’s 
article, | have adopted her 
message as the only message 
that I will now deliver to 
the undergraduate and 
graduated brothers. At my 
request, that board of direc- 
tors is now considering a 
greatly expanded and 
mandatory role for the 
national fraternity and all 
of its undergraduate chap- 
ters. Earliest feedback sug- 
gests that there is universal 
support at the board level; 

I have already been asked 
to consider “leading the 
charge” to develop a com- 
prehensive structure for 
implementation. 

My daughter is the assis- 
tant director of M.B.A. 























admissions at Fuqua, and 
her husband works in Duke 
Medical Center; he is also 

a student in the Executive 
M.B.A. Program. Articles 
like this cement our family 
bond with Duke and make 
us proud that Ms. Booher, 
another Duke alumna, could 
write so clearly about a 
problem that affects all of 
us, whether they are stu- 
dents, graduates, husbands, 
wives, mothers, or fathers. 
As a result of this article, 

I can promise you that this 
problem will get more atten- 
tion. Thank you for doing 
your part. 


Keith H. Pollard E.M.B.A.’81 


Metairie, Louisiana 


In “The Silent Epidemic,” 
Bridget Booher writes, “One 
in four women will be raped 
during her lifetime, according 
to the American Associa- 
tion of University Women.” 
This myth—absurd on its 
face—has been debunked so 
thoroughly and so often, 
that I am embarrassed for 
the magazine that it got by 
its editors. Even Mary Koss, 
author of the controversial 
and much-maligned 1985 
study to which this statistic 
is usually attributed, has 
never made this claim. 

Unfortunately, the 
American Association of 
University Women did not 
respond to my inquiry as to 
whether it stands by the 
“one-in-four” claim. How- 
ever, while its website con- 
tains several questionably 
sourced and seemingly con- 
tradictory statistics about 
tape, “one-in-four” is no- 
where to be found. 





Exactly how many women 
are victims of rape in a given 
year or a lifetime remains the 
subject of intense debate, 
which has unfortunately 
been characterized more by 
transparent politicization 
and ad hominem attacks 
than by serious scholarship. 
A letter to the editor cannot 
accommodate a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the compet- 
ing claims, but another 
statistic cited by Ms. Booher 
may be instructive: Within 
the same paragraph as the 
“one-in-four” statistic, she 
notes that 65 percent of 
rapes are not reported to 
the police. In 2003, ap- 
proximately 93,400 rapes 
were reported to law en- 
forcement officials, accord- 
ing to the FBI’s Uniform 
Crime Reporting Program, 
an incidence of 0.063 
percent of women nation- 
wide. One need not be a 
statistician to see that 
Ms. Booher’s two statistics 
are mutually exclusive. 

I defer to no one in my 
abhorrence of rapists or my 
sympathy for rape victims. 
But the visceral reaction 
that the word “rape” engen- 
ders in most of us is no 
justification for manufactur- 
ing phony statistics about 
its prevalence. 


Phillip Allen J.D. ’97 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Booher responds: 

As with all research, 
statistics vary depending on 
how the study defines sexual 
assault/rape, methodology 
used, the population, and 
many other factors. For ex- 
ample, based on the U.S. 


Department of Justice’s 
National Crime Victimi- 
zation Survey, someone is 
sexually assaulted in the 
U.S. every two minutes. 
(See www.rainn.org for a 
broad range of statistics with 
citations about rape and 
sexual assault.) 

Whether Mr. Allen agrees 
or disagrees with the Justice 
Department, the Associa- 
tion of American Women, 
or any other organization 
that tracks crime trends, is 
his prerogative. I’m sorry he 
chose to ignore the larger 
issue explored in the article 
— namely, how best to un- 
derstand and address the 
factors that contribute to 
rape culture (adolescent/ 
young-adult sexuality, the 
hook-up culture, the preva- 
lence of alcohol abuse, gen- 
der socialization, media 
influences, etc.), as well as 
how to support the healing 
of individuals and commu- 
nities affected by it. 


Memorable 


Reading about the rude 
treatment to Herald-Sun 
staffers when the paper was 
sold to an outside news syn- 
dicate this year [“Under the 
Gargoyle,” March-April 
2005] reminded me of my 
days as a Sun reporter. It was 
in 1947, in the balmy days 
just after World War Il. The 
entire news staff, including 
sports and society, totaled 
ten people. 

My pay was $35 a week. 
Although my salary was a 
pittance, my news beat was 
formidable. It included the 
police blotter, the city man- 


Crook’s Corner 


Casual Fine Southern Dining 


Serving Dinner & 
Sunday Brunch 


“Sacred ground for Southern foodies” 
—The New York Times 


“Country Cookin’ Gone Cool ... Then: bait shop and 
juke joint. Now: crazed folk-art animals on the roof, 
post-graduates in the kitchen. Waiters deconstruct 
the War Between the States as they serve your 
jalapeno-cheese hush puppies and oyster-and- 
filet mignon scalawags. Get in line for Crook’s 
signature dish: Shrimp and Grits with bacon, 
scallions, and mushrooms.” —Travel & Leisure 


Dining room open Tues-Sun at 5:30 pm 
Sun Brunch 10:30 am to 2:00 pm 

610 West Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
Wwww.crookscorner.com 919-929-7643 


“My best 
retirement 
gift to me 
... and my 
children.” 





Gracious 
apartment 
and cottage living 

Renowned cultural, educational, 
and wellness programs 

Duke directed, on-site healthcare 


For 12 years, a leader in 
lifecare retirement living 


2701 Pickett Road, Durham, NC 27705 
800.474.0258 © 919.419.4015 


www. forestduke.com 
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MUSLIM 
ALUMNI 


We need your support. 


Duke University’s Muslim Students 
Association (MSA) is seeking 
advisory or other support from 
Muslim alumni interested in helping 
the group to progress in its mission. 
For more information, please contact 
the Division of Student Affairs at 
919.684.3737. 


To learn more about MSA and its mission, 
visit www.duke.edu/web/MSA. 





, 
Elizabeth Allardice 


epresenting homes of distinction 
in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 


Medicine, just minutes from the 
Duke University campus. 


Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $3,500,000. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REM Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated. 
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ager, the county commis- 
sioners, and the tobacco 
market. Looking toward my 
own future, | yearned to buy 
stock in the newspaper. No, 
I was told, there is none for 
sale. In so many words, it 
was implied, this is a closed 
corporation. Outsiders are 
not invited to join. 

Okay, I thought, I’ll make 
my mark as an investigative 
reporter. What then would 
make a better target than 
“revealing” that there were 
two “cathouses” within the 
Durham city limits? 

Taking pad and pencil 
along, | dutifully visited the 
“meeting rooms” of the 
houses. I talked with some 
of the girls, noted prices, 
hours, drink’s availability, 
and addresses. The informa- 
tion was typed in duplicate 
and handed to the chief of 
police for his comment. 

Seated in his office in 
the basement of the court 
house, the chief glanced at 
the story, tore it into two 
pieces, and stared at me. 
“Shucks,” he said. “I know 
what you have been doing 
at night. If you want any 
assistance from us in the 
future, things like traffic 
accidents, robberies—help 
of any kind—you will stop 
this foolishness. Otherwise, 





you will never see another 
police report again.” 

Happy that I was the tip 
of the spear of public mor- 
ality, I submitted my story, 
including the chief’s remarks, 
to the managing editor. 
“For heaven’s sake,” he said. 
“This is a family newspaper. 
Quit wasting your time and 
get back to your own news 
beat. Besides, if you tick off 


the chief of police, we will 
never ever get any news 
from him.” 

But I still wanted to be an 
investigative reporter. So, 
when whispers circulated 
through the courthouse of 
possible marijuana availa- 
bility, | was interested. That 
vanished quickly when | was 
jammed into the corner of 
the courthouse elevator by a 
massive, six-foot-four man. 
“Boy,” he murmured in my 
ear, “if you ask any more 
questions about drugs, I’ll 
break both your legs.” 

Back I went to the city 
room to report the elevator 
conversation to my boss. 

“Gosh,” he sighed. “How 
many times do I have to tell 
you? This is a family news- 
paper. We don’t need these 
kinds of stories.” 

Well, I thought, if they 
don’t care about my legs, why 
should I go around asking 
dangerous, leading ques- 
tions? Luckily, soon after, a 
job opening appeared at an 
out-of-state newspaper and | 
was gone. 

But that’s the way it used 
to be in Durham. 


Tim Rowan ’47 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Offended 





At the recent Reunion 
Weekend, I attended the 
State of the University ad- 
dress by President Brodhead. 
Upon entering Page Audi- 
torium, a student handed 
me what appeared to be, 
based on the front cover, a 
program for the morning’s 
events. | discovered, how- 
ever, that the inside had 


nothing to do with the State 
of the University, but was 
about the “struggle for work- 
ers’ rights.” 

While the struggle for 
workers’ rights is often a 
commendable one, and one 
that is not new on the Duke 
campus, the situation de- 
cried in this leaflet was not 
commendable. In essence, 
the Duke Health System 
outsourced its laundry ser- 
vice, with price presumably 
one of the factors used in 
choosing the contractor. 
Now a segment of the Duke 
student body is demanding 
changes in the outsourced 
firm’s human-resource 
practices. 

It strikes me that the 
concerned students are 
fighting the battle at the 
wrong time and with the 
wrong villain. They should 
be demanding that the 
Duke Health System choose 
a different outsource con- 
tractor, and be prepared to 
pay the higher costs that are 
bound to come with higher 
wages, lower production 
quotas, and unionization. 

I also wish that the stu- 
dents would give some 
attention to “truth in label- 
ing.” | found the whole inci- 
dent misguided and taste- 
less. If the organizers set out 
to offend alumni, they suc- 
ceeded with me. 


T. Chandler Cox B.S.E.E. ’60 
Rockville, Maryland 


Integrity. Consistency. Common Sense. 


At First Citizens Bank, values 

have always mattered. From building 
strong relationships to providing 
sound financial advice, we are 
committed to helping you achieve 


your financial goals. 


Serving the financial needs of our ya 

community for more than 100 years. HRST CITIZENS BANK 
? Member FDIC 

_ = 

=== pRIDE IN AMERICA firstcitizens.com 1-888-FC DIRECT 
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Graduation: from baccalaureate services to celebrating in Wallace Wade; 
a day for parents, presidents (Brodhead and Lagos), and friendly farewells 
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Facing a Global Future 


M tudents graduating from Duke will 
face global challenges similar in 


{ 


importance and magnitude to those 





W that African Americans overcame 
decades ago during the civil-rights move- 
ment in the U.S., Chile’s president told 
graduates and guests at the university’s com- 
mencement exercises on May 15. 

In his address, Ricardo Lagos A.M. ’63, 
Ph.D. ’66 recalled encountering segregated 
restrooms in the Raleigh-Durham Airport 
in 1961 when he came to Duke to study 
economics. Americans, he said, are “right- 
fully proud” about having overcome segre- 
gation, but now face similar challenges in 
enhancing justice and the rule of law in an 
international context. 

“If there are no rules, then it will be the 
rules of the most powerful,” he said, adding 
that Chile, the U.S., and others must con- 
tinue working together to strengthen trade 
relationships and international law. He is- 
sued a challenge to graduates and their 
guests: Assuming that “globalization is here 
to stay,” he said, “how can we make sure 
that our world will be a better world?” 

Duke awarded more than 3,800 under- 
eraduate, graduate, and professional degrees 
at the morning ceremony in Wallace Wade 
Stadium. It was Duke’s 153rd commence- 
ment and the first presided over by Presi- 
dent Richard H. Brodhead. Brodhead told 
the graduates that their degrees in various 
disciplines indicated the “human needs 
= you are now armed to address” and called 
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BY THE NUMBERS 


Duke Police Department 


64 Commissioned police 


12 


146 


35 


officers 


Employees, including 
staff and security 
personnel 


Years at Duke for Major 
Burnie Parker, the 
longest-serving employee 


Vehicles in fleet, 
including 7 police 
cruisers and 4 security 
patrol cars 


Patrol bikes 
Segways 


Year state passed law 
allowing campus police 
to carry arms and 
make arrests 


Calls for service in 2004 


Incidents resulting in 
arrests in 2004 


Community outreach 
programs held in 2004-05 


Total attendance for 
those programs 


Staff hours worked over 
graduation weekend 


Baby ducks rescued from 
sewer drain on Flowers 
Drive in May 
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on them to emulate the accomplishments 
of the honorary-degree recipients. 

Lagos, whom Brodhead introduced as “‘a 
profile in courage” for his resistance to the 
regime of Augusto Pinochet, was among 
five recipients of honorary degrees. The 
others were Natural Resources Defense 
Council founder John H. Adams LL.B. 62 
(“for promoting the environmental agenda 
worldwide, and for pushing the movement 
to stress long-term solutions such as re- 
cycling, energy efficiency, and pollution 
prevention,” Brodhead said); Nobel laure- 
ate, Cornell University chemistry professor, 
and playwright-poet Roald Hoffmann (“for 
his outstanding work as a scientist, his con- 
tributions as a popularizer of science, and 
his exuberance as an educator”); University 
of Maryland at Baltimore County president 
Freeman A. Hrabowski III (“As a result of 
Dr. Hrabowski’s guidance, UMBC is among 
the nation’s leaders in the number of under- 
eraduate degrees awarded to African- 
American students in the life sciences and 
in computer and information science”); and 
humanitarian and former leader of Ireland 
Mary Robinson (“As president, she streng- 
thened Ireland’s economic, political, and 
cultural links with other countries and cul- 
tures. As U.N. high commissioner for hu- 
man rights, she argued vigorously that eco- 
nomic and social rights were basic human 
rights”). 

Dressed in traditional caps and gowns, 
the graduates waved at and, in some cases, 
chatted by cell phone with their families 
and friends in the stadium, who in turn jug- 
gled their cameras, water bottles, and pro- 
erams and cheered as the degrees were 
awarded. Rob Painter, the student speaker, 
joked about his reluctance to leave the uni- 
versity, saying he had wanted to cling to the 
bronze statue of Benjamin N. Duke on East 
Campus before realizing there are “only two 
kinds of people who can remain at Duke 
forever: one, brass [sic] tobacco magnates 
and; two, Coach K.” Painter, a Chapel Hill 
native active in theater and performance 
groups, said that graduation is “a scary 
prospect, but it’s also exciting.” He urged 
his fellow graduates to help others and to 


“sive yourself over to your passion.” 


Blue-Devil Angel for 
Documentary Film Festival 


uke will become a major sponsor of 

the nationally recognized Full Frame 

Documentary Film Festival. Now 

in its eighth year, the annual four- 
day event in Durham features more than 
100 films from around the world as well as 
panel discussions, question-and-answer ses- 
sions, and seminars. This year’s festival, 
which took place in early April, included 
appearances by directors Martin Scorsese, 
Ken Burns, and Ric Burns. 

Full Frame’s executive director, Nancy 
Buirski, says, “It’s a partnership that will be 
good for the festival, the university, and 
anyone in the local area or beyond who 
shares our passion for documentary film and 
the arts.” 

Duke President Richard H. Brodhead says 
the agreement will benefit Duke students by 
providing more opportunities for them “to 
learn in real-world settings, learning in this 
case not only about the artistic side of the 
medium, but also about the business and 
other aspects.” The festival is also a “major 
artistic asset” for Durham, he says. 

Under the agreement, Duke will provide 
$100,000 annually to the festival over the 
next three years, and will receive in ex- 
change expanded student fellowship and 
internship opportunities, as well as dis- 
counted tickets for students and employees. 
The festival, held in downtown Durham’s 
historic Carolina Theater, will organize one 
film showing and discussion for the Duke 
community each year. Duke will collaborate 
with Full Frame and its filmmakers in using 
the festival’s archive for curatorial and re- 
search purposes. 

In addition, festival organizers and Duke 
students will collaborate during the aca- 
demic year, and Duke has agreed to sponsor 
a $5,000 prize next year for the festival’s 
best student film. Full Frame will arrange at 
least two screenings on campus, visits by 
filmmakers, and guest lectures by Buirski, 
the executive director. 

Full Frame began in 1998 as the Double- 
Take Documentary Film Festival and oper- 











ated for five years under the aegis of Duke’s 
Center for Documentary Studies. In 2002, 
the festival changed its name to Full Frame, 
and, since 2003, has operated independent 
of the university as part of the nonprofit 
company Doc Arts Inc. Under the new agree- 
ment with Duke, the festival will retain its 
independent status. 


Trustees Name New Chair 


sr pan 


WM obert K. Steel ’73 has been 
Dd elected chair of Duke’s 
\ \ board of trustees. The first 
WA Durham native to chair the 
board since Duke became a uni- 
versity in 1924, he has been vice 
chair since July 2000 and led the 
nineteen-member presidential 
search committee whose recom- 
mendation led to the board’s 
selection of Richard H. Brodhead 
as Duke’s president. 

Steel succeeds Peter M. Nicho- 
las °64, who has served as board 
chair since July 2003. First elected 
as a trustee in 1993, Nicholas re- 
tired from the board on June 30. 

“Bob will be a terrific chairman 
of the board,” says Nicholas, the 
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co-founder and chair of Boston Scientific 
Corporation. “He is well-versed on all the 
critical issues at Duke, has been a key con- 
tributor to all major decisions taken at the 
executive committee over the past few 
years, and has outstanding relationships 
with trustees, faculty, and administrators. 
Further, Bob has all his life been profession- 
ally associated with a leadership enterprise 
and knows firsthand what excellence is all 
about.” 

Steel, who retired as vice chairman of the 





Duke buses transformed into works of art as part of “Road in 
Sight: Contemporary Art in North Carolina,” an exhibition in April 
and May of more than eighty works by local artists. The art 
installation, curated by students in the art and art history 
department, also included a graffiti-marked East Campus bridge 


and the newly renovated Arts Warehouse. 


Jon Gardiner 
Goldman Sachs Group, Inc., in February 
2004, now serves as advisory director for the 
firm. He teaches at Harvard University’s 
Kennedy School of Government and serves 
with organizations that include the Na- 
tional Humanities Center, The After-School 
Corporation, and the Aspen Institute. 

The son of two Duke alumni, Steel was 
born in Durham’s Watts Hospital and grew 
up in a neighborhood near Duke’s East Cam- 
pus. His father, the late Charles L. Steel III 742, 
served on the city council, and his mother, 
Elizabeth Deaton Steel ’43, re- 
mains active in the Durham com- 
munity. After high school, Steel 
enrolled at Duke, whose academ- 
ic rigor he says he initially found 
daunting. But by junior year he 
was thriving, and he ended up 
majoring in history and political 
science. 

Steel joined Goldman Sachs 
and, within a decade, was over- 
seeing its European equities op- 
eration. Along the way, he earned 
an M.B.A. from the University 
of Chicago. He worked in the 
firm’s London office for several 


Steel: with students at the former 
Watts Street School, his alma mater 
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PASSIONATE PROSE 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


or centuries academicians 
have faced the challenge of 
crafting scholarly language 
that both educates and in 
spires. An excellent example of passion 
ate, scholarly writing is Johann Winckel 
mann’s famous treatise on Greek 
sculpture, Geschichte der Kunst des 
Alterthums, or History of the Art of the 


Ancients, published in Dresden in 1764. 


Fohbann Windelmanns, 


Prdinentoms ver Citerstimer yu New, und Sevisrore der Tarieaniiihen TMiothet, 


{PRigbees er haigh @npltben Rice ter Miwon Leen, te Rake alee 
wen Gi hace yx Blom, end ter ferrari yw Correa, 


Geihichte der Kut 
bes MlfereHums 
titer Theil. 


Often called the first modern art 
historian, Winckelmann (1717-1752) 
introduced the practice of dividing art 
into periods and describing how one 
period relates to the next chronologi 
cally. This method of organizing and 
explaining the past became the model 
for art historians until the early twenti 
eth century. 

However, it was the inspirational 
quality of Winckelmann’s writing rather 
than his scholarly method that first 
generated interest in his history of 
ancient art. His descriptive language 
brought History of the Art of the Ancients 
widespread recognition, leading some 
to recognize it as the first internation- 
ally acclaimed German language work. 

By imbuing his writing with the pas- 
sion he felt for his subject, Winckelmann 
succeeded in conveying the emotional 
impact of Greek sculpture. Of the fam 


“From admiration | pass to ecstasy, 
| feel my breast dilate and rise as if 
| were filled with the spirit of prophecy; 
| am transported to Delos and the 
sacred groves of Lycia—places that 
Apollo honored with his presence—and 
the statue seems to come alive like the 
beautiful creation of Pygmalion.” 

The transformative powers of pas 
sages like this seem somewhat over 
wrought today, but it sparked the popu 
lar imagination and captivated artists, 
writers, historians, and other readers 
across Europe. The Neo-Classical and 
Romantic movements in art and litera- 
ture owe much to Winckelmann’s 
inspiring prose. It stimulated Byron's 
interest in antiquity and Greece and 
shaped Goethe's thoughts during his 
two trips to Rome. As Goethe observed, 
“We learn nothing by reading Winckel- 
mann, but we become something.” 





years, then settled in Connecticut and rose 
to become the firm’s vice chair. Steel and 
his wife, Gillian, have three daughters. 

He has maintained strong ties with Duke 
over the years through activities that in- 
clude chairing the Duke Management Com- 
pany, the university’s investment arm, and 
serving on the trustees’ Academic Affairs 
Committee and the health system’s board 


of directors. 


Smart Start in Houses 
WW he Pratt School of Engineering broke 
~) ground in April for the Duke Smart 

House—a 4,500-square-foot engin- 
eering-research laboratory for live-in 
undergraduates. The highly automated, two- 
story house will include features such as sys- 
tems to filter out unwanted background 
noise; lights, music, and climate control ac- 
tivated by voice commands; efficient cooling 
systems; monitors to measure power con- 
sumption on a room-by-room basis; security 
cameras that will perform facial-recognition 
analysis; and indoor environmental-quality 
monitors to create a low-toxin, low-patho- 
gen environment. 
The house will have a “green roof” to 
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ous Apollo Belvedere, he wrote: 


Engraved illustration, Johann Winckelmann’s History of the Art of the 
sden 1764, acquired in 1976 as part of the Harold Jantz 
f German Baroque Literature and German-Americana 





control water runoff and use embedded 
fiber-optic strands and acoustic emission 
sensors throughout the structure and foun- 
dation to detect any movement, cracks, or 
breaks over time. 

The project will provide undergraduates 
the opportunity to gain practical design 
experience and learn about project manage- 
ment and team building. Pratt Dean Kris- 
tina M. Johnson says she hopes the Smart 
House will serve as a catalyst for outreach 
to the community and a broad range of in- 
dustry. “We believe smart homes can im- 
prove the quality of life for people of all ages 
and incomes,” she says. “The Duke Smart 
House creates a tremendous Opportunity for 
partnering with industry, and, ultimately, 


research conducted at the Smart House can 
influence the residential market for smart, 
integrated technology.” 

The cost of construction, estimated at 
$1.2 million, will be supported by funding 
from the Lord Foundation, the Pratt School, 
and private donors. Officials say construction 
should be completed in spring 2006, with 
the first student residents moving in that fall. 

The Smart House, which will meet all dorm 
safety and building codes, will consist of five 
double bedrooms, a single room for a resident 
adviser, two to three full bathrooms, one half 
bath, a kitchen, living room, study-library, 
laboratory, mechanical utilities space, and a 
central courtyard. It will house ten students, 
including one resident adviser each year. 

The concept for the house grew out of a 
conversation between Johnson and Mark 
Younger B.S.E. ’03, who, at the time, was a 
senior majoring in electrical and computer 
engineering. Younger spent a semester plan- 
ning a Duke Engineering Living Technology 
Advancement project as an independent- 
study course topic and then launched a 
twenty-student design project in the spring 
of 2003. After graduating, Younger was 
hired as project manager, serving as a men- 
tor for student teams and the liaison be- 
tween Duke and the architectural and con- 
struction teams. 

The Smart House incorporates civil and 
environmental engineering, electrical and 
computer engineering, materials science 
and mechanical engineering, and even bio- 
medical engineering. The project also draws 
on computer science, environmental science, 
and human-factors disciplines. 

Considerable student-led research al- 


Smart House: a working project and residence for ten engineering students 
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ready has been conducted, with some pro- 
jects directly supporting the design and 
functionality of the house, and others slated 
for implementation after construction. More 
than 110 students have taken part in re- 
search-design efforts since the summer of 
2003, averaging more than forty students 
per semester. Student teams have tackled 
forty-five different projects. Younger has 
purposely created interdisciplinary student 
teams to boost the educational value of the 
experience. 

“Duke’s Smart House will differentiate it- 
self from other university smart-house proj- 
ects in two fundamental ways,” he says. 
“First, students actually live in the house 
while developing the systems in and around 
it. Second, the project’s broad cross-dis- 
ciplinary nature gives students invaluable 
interaction with engineers specializing in 
fields other than their own as they prepare 
for the real world.” 

Younger says he hopes that Duke students 
will not be the only people to benefit from 
the endeavor. “We want to help individual 
homeowners make their own ideas for a 
smart home a reality.” Smart homes are much 
more commonplace in Europe and Asia 
than in the U.S. 


Why Some HIV Vaccines Fail 


accines against HIV have not been 

notably effective, and Duke Medical 

Center’s Barton Haynes and his col- 

leagues may have discovered one 
reason why. The researchers have reported 
evidence that some HIV vaccines may have 
failed because they induce a class of anti- 
bodies that a patient’s own immune system 
is programmed to destroy. 

Vaccines work by triggering the immune 
system to produce such antibodies, which 
lie in wait to attack and destroy invaders 
such as viruses. Many vaccines consist of 
weakened viruses or pieces of viruses, such 
as the virus’ outer protein “envelope,” that 
biologically instruct the immune system 
how to prepare antibodies to fight the virus. 

The Duke team reported in an online 
article in the journal Science Express, the 


reating a line of edgy, in- 

novative jewelry, in addi- 

tion to being full-time 

students, has not been 
easy for rising seniors Lizzie and 
Kathryn Fortunato. These cheery iden- 
tical twins from Wilmington, Delaware, 
have been making ripples in the fash- 
ion world ever since they teamed up to 
form Lizzie Fortunato Jewels, which 
they started in high school. Their com- 
pany now serves a quickly growing, 
swank clientele. 

The driving force behind the early 
success of their enterprise is how well 
the twins have divided company duties. 
Lizzie, an English major, designs the 
jewelry, and Kathryn, an economics 
major, runs the business. In the back 
room of their apartment, sitting cross- 
legged on the floor among piles of style 
magazines and boxes of beads, the 
twins are in constant motion while they 
excitedly describe their trade. Lizzie 
wears a bright orange sweater under an 
elaborate mix of silver, pearl, and shell 
necklaces. Kathryn sports a black 
sweater and simple Chanel earrings. 

As they discuss the business, they 
eagerly run to grab articles, photos, 
and even a napkin sketch of a freshly 
contrived summer collection. Enthusi- 
asm is not in short supply. 

The jewelry has “a chic, urban look, 


Lizzie Fortunato ’06 and Kathryn Fortunato ’06 


with a lot of island and exotic inspira- 
tion,” says Lizzie. “I want something 
that’s eye-catching—huge earrings, or a 
silk rope with coral and an old, dirty 
antique key. I’m really into mixing high 
and low.’ They have found materials for 
the jewelry on travels to the Philippines, 
Spain, and local flea markets. 

In the course of the conversation, 
Lizzie continually downplays her artistic 
ability, while Kathryn repeatedly inter- 
rupts with, “Lizzie is being modest 
again.’ Lizzie blushes and flashes a 
quick smile when Kathryn says they 
have been successful because “a lot 
of people know what's trendy now, but 
don’t know what's going to be cool in 
a year. Lizzie has that ability, and that’s 
what makes her jewelry unique.” 

Sophomore year in high school, 
Lizzie, already designing her own skirts 
and dresses, began to make beaded 
bracelets and necklaces. Kathryn saw 
the opportunity to capitalize on her sis- 
ter’s ability. “By our junior year, we 
spent entire summers at various 
Delaware beaches, going door to door 
and selling our jewelry,” says Kathryn. 

Freshman year at Duke, they took a 
hiatus until springtime, when friends 
started to ask about the jewelry they 
wore. Word quickly spread and, by the 
time they were sophomores, Kathryn 
says, ‘we would have a dozen people 





come to our room every Saturday after- 
noon wanting jewelry.’ This year, pro- 
duction has moved from West Campus 
to their apartment. 

Kathryn and Lizzie have gone from 
selling out of their own living space to 
supplying stores located in New York 
City and Palm Beach, Florida. Durham 
has been host to well-known trunk 
shows where buyers have lined up 
before the doors opened, anxious to 
get one-of-a-kind jewelry before it dis- 
appeared. “There will be girls who 
come and choose three or four pieces 
and write a $500 check for beads,” 
says Kathryn. “It’s shocking. | would 
never expect it,” says Lizzie. 

The Fortunatos say they do not 
know whether they will continue selling 
jewelry after they graduate. Kathryn has 
investment banks knocking on her 
door, and Lizzie has an eye on fashion 
journalism. They say they may invest 
in a fashion company some day, but 
only after they have raised the neces- 
sary capital. For now, the sisters say, 
they relish their surprising success. And, 
until they graduate, their Duke custo- 
mers will continue to enjoy a chance to 
become just a little more stylish. 

—Adam Pearse '07 


www.lizziefortunato 
jewels .com 
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PHYS EDU 18 
Fly Fishing 


“Fishing is itself a pause for breath” 
—John D. Robins, poet 


Ithough angling has 
been around since the 
time of the ancient 
Egyptians, the sport 
didn't become popular in Europe until 
the end of the fifteenth century, follow- 
ing the release of several publications 
about fishing. The most influential, 
The Treatise of Fishing with an Angle, 
is also arguably the most comprehen- 
sive. It gives not only a comprehensive 
description of the necessary tools 
and methods for fishing, but also the 
necessary attitude an angler must 
possess. The Treatise asserts that 
“the sport and game of angling is 
the true means to bring man into a 
merry spirit.” 

Jan Hackett, instructor of “Fly 
Fishing,” believes his students can also 
reap such benefits from angling. One of 
the perks fly fishing offers, he says, is 
temporary relief from everyday stress. 
By thinking about “presenting that fly to 
the fish, you won't have to think about 
school. You don’t have to think about 
the fight you had with somebody. You 
don’t worry about any of that. For that 
brief period of time, all those thoughts 
are completely purged from your brain, 
and you just get to think about fishing.” 

During the semester-long course, 
Hackett’s students learn about and 
develop three essential components of 
fly fishing: fly tying, casting, and fish 


habitat and behavior. The first artificial 
flies date back to the Macedonians, 
who noticed fish rising to the water's 
surface to eat insects. To mimic this 
natural process, “people had to 
develop a way of delivering a weight- 
less lure to the fish,” Hackett explains. 
Today, there are literally thousands 

of different fly patterns, which incorpo- 
rate everything from feathers to wool. 
Hackett, however, sticks to the basics, 
introducing his budding fishers to 
their fly-tying careers with the humble 
“wooly worm.” 

The next step is learning how to 
cast. It can be a frustrating process, 
and students endure numerous 
failed attempts in their quest for the 
serviceable cast. “Eventually,” Hackett 
says, “the cast will reveal itself. You 
begin to feel the rod load the way 
it's supposed to, bend the way it’s 
supposed to, and, all of a sudden, 
you make a great cast.” 

Fishers will be more accurate, and 
more successful, if they understand 
how fish behave and why, Hackett says. 
Each semester, he teaches students 
how fish respond to certain environ- 
mental conditions. “Fly Fishing” 
students learn that by doing something 
as simple as measuring water tempera- 
ture, they can determine whether 
fish in the area are spawning. The 
ecological knowledge acquired in his 
class can be applied “anywhere in 
the United States or around the world,” 
Hackett says. 


Syllabus 





Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 


Nothing outside of class 


Assignments 
Have fun learning what may become 
your “life sport” 


Professor 

Besides teaching several other physical- 
education courses, including “Wilder- 
ness Skills” and “Kayaking,” Jan Hackett 
has played an integral role in establish- 
ing collaboration between all of the out- 
door interests on campus. He is coordi- 
nator of outdoor adventure in the Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation de- 
partment, and he has been the driving 
force in rebuilding and maintaining the 
ropes course that, when completed, will 
be available to students, faculty mem- 
bers, and the surrounding community. 


—Emily Znamierowski '07 


Web version of Science, that certain broadly 
protective antibodies, which recognize and 
latch onto a characteristic HIV protein, 
resemble antibodies made in autoimmune 
diseases. In autoimmune diseases, the im- 
mune system attacks the body’s own tissues. 
In most people, the immune system destroys 
these types of antibodies to prevent attacks 
against the body. 

“The fundamental problem in all of HIV 
vaccine research has been that when you 
inject the envelope of the HIV virus into 
people or animals, no broadly neutralizing 
antibodies—those antibodies that kill most 
HIV strains—are made,” says Haynes. “This 
provides a plausible explanation for why 
[those] antibodies have not been made.” 

The results provide a new goal for future 
HIV research, he says. Vaccine research can 
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now focus on designing vaccines that in- 
duce antibodies that will more effectively 
attack the virus without themselves being 
destroyed. “We now have a window into 
how to study HIV vaccines from the host 
side of the problem.” 


Center for Security — 





trategies for addressing terrorism and 
homeland security will be the focus 
of a new center that Duke is estab- 
lishing with the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and RTI Interna- 
tional, a research institute based in Re- 
search Triangle Park. 
Initially headquartered at Duke, the 
Triangle Center on Terrorism and Home- 


land Security will draw upon the resources 
of the two universities to stimulate cross- 
disciplinary discussion and scholarship on 
military, diplomatic, and domestic counter- 
terrorism strategies and policies to protect 
against future terrorist attacks. It also will 
take advantage of expertise at RTI Inter- 
national to conduct federally supported 
research on homeland-security topics and 
seek partnerships with private companies 
that develop and address security technol- 
ogies or challenges. The center will provide 
a bridge between the academic community 
and policymakers at the state, national, and 
international levels. 

Among the center’s goals will be in- 
creasing understanding of the causes of ter- 
rorism and its philosophy and ideology; 
studying the tactics, structure, and metho- 
dology of terrorist organizations; examining 
how the issue of terrorism intersects with 
U.S. foreign policy, the politics of the 
Middle East and other parts of the world, 
and international security institutions; ex- 
ploring the effectiveness of current military, 
diplomatic, and law-enforcement strategies 
to disable terrorist organizations; and pro- 
moting dialogue and scholarship about 
homeland-security issues. The overarching 
aim will be to bring scientific, technologi- 
cal, and theoretical scholarship to bear on 
practical public-policy problems. David H. 
Schanzer, a government lawyer and former 
Capitol Hill staff member, has been hired as 
the center’s director. 





Will Lemurs Have Star Power? 


he animated movie Madagascar will 
be more than summer fun to Duke 
scientists. Conservation scientist Luke 
Dollar 95, M.S. ’05, who studies the 
fossa, the island’s top predator, sees the 
movie as drawing much-needed attention 
to the plight of Madagascar’s endangered 
species. Cognitive neuroscientist Elizabeth 
Brannon sees the movie as highlighting the 
island’s extraordinary lemurs, whose intel- 
ligence, she says, is far greater than previ- 
ously believed. 
Officials at Duke’s Primate Center hope 


David Haring 








the movie will attract additional attention 
to the center’s work, as well as interest in 
the fascinating array of lemur species that 
populate the island. 

According to Dollar, time may be run- 
ning out for the real-life counterparts of the 
lemurs, fossas, and other endangered ani- 
mals featured in the film. “Right now, the 
sword of Damocles is hanging over Mada- 
gascar,” Dollar says. The undisturbed forests 
that many of the island nation’s species 
need to survive are being burned for char- 
coal or cleared for subsistence farming by 
islanders driven by extreme poverty. “If you 
stop the clearing, you consign the islanders 
to a life of even greater poverty,” he says. “If 
you don’t stop it, you consign some of the 
world’s rarest species to extinction.” 

About 85 percent of the country’s plants 
and animals are endemic to the island 





you 
won't find them in the wild anywhere else 
in the world, he notes. Some could be lost 
within five years if the clearing continues at 
the current pace. 

Dollar is a doctoral candidate at Duke’s 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences. He has spent five of the last 
ten years in Madagascar tracking the fossa, 
an elusive relative of the mongoose that 
; has a fearsome repu- 
tation as a hunter. 
Though fossas 
weigh only about 
twenty-five 
pounds at maturity, 
mm they've been known 
to kill and eat bush 
pigs three times that 
size. Today, only 
about 2,500 of the 
carnivorous, Cat- 
like creatures sur- 
vive. 

Dollar wants the 
movie to increase 
public interest in fos- 


Great striped 
hope: movie’s™ 

subjeg prey ring 
“awareness — 


sas and the island’s 
other rare species. 
“We're hoping for a 
Free Willy phenom- 
enon,” he says, re- 

ferring to a 1993 


children’s movie that triggered wide- 
spread public interest in whales. “If movie- 
goers leave the theater thinking, ‘Madagas- 
car—what a wild place—we need to save 
it,’ then we might be able to start generat- 
ing more support to turn things around.” 

The island’s unique wildlife, its tropical 
beaches, and its current pro-environment 
government make it a good candidate to 
become one of the next hot eco-tourism 
destinations, Dollar says, despite its rudi- 
mentary infrastructure and isolated location 
off the east coast of Africa. “This is one of 
the ten places everyone should see before 
they die,” he says. “It’s one of the strangest, 
most endangered ecosystems on Earth—the 
only place where we’re still discovering and 
describing new species nearly every month.” 

Brannon, meanwhile, has mounted new 
experiments revealing that lemurs—once 
believed to be primitive, ancient offshoots 
of the primate family tree—are indeed in- 
telligent creatures. Using touchscreens, 
Plexiglas boxes holding raisins, and buckets 
hiding grapes, Brannon wants to establish 
that ringtail and mongoose lemurs possess a 
surprising ability to learn sequences of pic- 
tures and to discriminate quantities. While 
her work is at a preliminary stage, its initial 
results have led her to believe that such 
studies could mark the dawning of a new 
appreciation of lemur intelligence. 

The Primate Center, which houses only 
prosimians—lemurs, lorises, and galagos— 
is home to the world’s largest collection of 
endangered primate species. It currently 
houses about 250 animals of fifteen species. 
They include ringtails, the popular species 
depicted in the animated film, and a real- 
life celebrity, a Coquerel’s sifaka named 
Jovian who plays the central lemur char- 
acter, “Zoboo,” in the popular children’s tel- 


evision series Zoboomaf« 0. 


Pacific Medical Overtures 


fficials from Duke Medical Center 
and the National University of Sing- 
) apore entered into a partnership in 





April to establish a new medical 
school in Singapore. The Singapore govern- 


VIRGINAL Gallery 


Selections from the Nasher Museum 


Vestal Virgin 
Clodion 

Circa 1799 
Terra cotta 
17 1/2 inches 
Gift of Mary 
D.B.T. Semans 
and James 

H. Semans, in 
honor of Mary 
Duke Biddle 


he eighteenth-century French artist 

Clodion (born Claude Michel) was a 

master of small-scale sculpture—mostly 

in terra cotta, although he also worked 
in bronze and marble. Clodion was a contemporary of 
his better-known colleague Jean-Antoine Houdon, 
with whom he shared a studio for a time. 

Clodion was famous for his adept and often ele- 
gant small-scale renditions of classical themes and 
figures—Galatea, Zephyrus and Flora, Bacchus and 
Ariadne, satyrs, bacchantes, and putti—inspired by 
antique sculpture and by the works of artists such 
as Michelangelo and Gian Lorenzo Bernini. He also 
created impressive works on a larger scale, including 
a masterful marble sculpture of the Baron de 
Montesquieu and a relief on the Arc de Triomphe 
du Carrousel in Paris. 

This terra cotta statuette represents a Vestal 
Virgin carrying garlands to be used in a sacrifice 
and a vase that was probably intended to hold sacri- 
ficial oil. The Hermitage museum in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, has a similar figure by Clodion in its collec- 
tion. The Nasher’s small, lyrical virgin is typical 
of Clodion’s later work, in the 1790s, when he began 
to move from his signature rococo style toward the 
neoclassical style then gaining ascendancy. 
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MYSTERY OF THE MASTER BUILDER 


“Stones, Bricks, and Faces,” Duke Magazine, November-December 1994 


y now, it’s a well-established 
fact that Duke's campus 
was designed by an 
immensely talented and 
only posthumously appreciated African 
American architect named Julian 
Francis Abele. His “rediscovery’—and, 
with it, official recognition of his work 
by university administrators—came at 
last in 1988. The following year, the 
Black Graduate & Professional Student 
Association initiated an annual awards 
banquet in his honor and commis- 
sioned his oil portrait, which hangs in 
the main lobby of the Allen Building. 

In 1994, Duke Magazine's Bridget 
Booher ’82 took an in-depth look at 
the Philadelphia-born Abele, who 
worked for the all-white firm of Horace 
Trumbauer. Booher charted Abele’s 


longtime university archivist William E. 
King '61, A.M. 63, Ph.D.'70, now 
retired, the story lived on as a bit of 
urban legend, pointing up the irony of 
the situation itself: A black man had 
designed a university he could never 
attend. And that was what hooked 
Susan Tifft ’73 as she flipped through a 
friend's copy of King’s book before din- 
ner one summer evening in 2002. 
“When | read the chapter on Julian 
Abele, | wondered why | had known 
nothing about his existence when | was 
a Duke undergraduate,” recalls Tifft, 
Patterson Professor of the Practice of 
journalism and public policy at Duke. A 
former Time magazine editor and co- 
author of The Trust, the award-winning 
biography of the family behind The New 
York Times, she was game for an inves- 


Update 


ding, mainly because there was so little 
documentary evidence on [Abele] and 
his work,” she says. But Tifft knew where 
to look. And after a “good start” in the 
university archives, she had enough to 
propose a story to Smithsonian Maga- 
zine. From there, she tracked down 
Abele's descendants, whom she inter- 
viewed as a group. She traveled to the 
University of Pennsylvania, where Abele 
went to school, and pored over materi- 
als at the Athenaeum, a special-collec- 
tions library devoted to architecture. 
Then, after a lengthy search, Tifft 
found her key source, the only living 
person she could locate who had 
actually known Abele, and the only per- 
son who could answer the question. 
Henry Magaziner, son of Abele’s friend 
and classmate Louis Magaziner, re- 


improbable rise to professional, ifnon- tigation. 
credited, success and his enduring 
legacy in a host of public and private 
places, including the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art and Harvard’s Widener 
Library. But until recently, one detail 
had eluded the few historians and jour- 
nalists: Had Abele ever visited 
Durham? Had he ever actually seen the 
campus he'd created? It wasn’t clear. 
“His family theorizes that he would not 
have wanted to travel to the segregated 
South,” reported Booher. 

But did he? 

That Abele had never seen his mas- 
terpiece became the accepted version 
of events. In If Gargoyles Could Talk by 


ment will provide $310 million over seven 
years to establish the new school, as part of 
a national strategy to become a leading cen- 
ter (or medical research and education. The 
school’s curriculum will be patterned after 
Duke’s. 

“Singapore’s education system is one of 
the best in the world,” says Victor J. Dzau, 
chancellor for health affairs and president 
and chief executive officer of the Duke 
University Health System, “and the gov- 
ernment has embarked on an aggressive 
strategy to become Asia’s powerhouse in 
the biomedical sciences. | have no doubt 
they will succeed. 

“Joining together as partners represents a 
valuable strategic opportunity for Duke to 
have a global presence in science, and to 
apply the very best science to the chal- 
lenges of global health.” 
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“My first stop was Bill King himself, 
who warned me it would be tough sled- 


EXPOSING OUR FOSSIL FOREBEARS 





called Abele’s saying that a Durham 
hotel had refused to give him a room 
during a visit to the university, but had 
accommodated his white associate, 
William Frank. 

After her own journey of discovery, 
Tift says she came away “newly in- 
spired by this quiet, gifted artist. He left 
us not only his magnificent buildings, 
but his own inspiring personal story.” 


www.smithsonianmag.si.edu/ 
smithsonian/issuesO5/feb0O5/ 
pdf/shad U .pdf 


www.duke.edu/web/Archives 
[current/abeledrawings .html 
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Last year, the Asian Wall Street Journal 
reported that the Singapore government 
plans to spend more than $3 billion over 
five years to accelerate development in the 
biomedical sciences. The government is 
offering incentives to lure companies and is 
funding research institutes devoted to 
genomics, bioinformatics, bioengineering, 
nanotechnology, cancer therapies, and mo- 
lecular and cell biology. It is also funding 
the construction of Biopolis, a $300-million 
city-within-a-city that will house academic 
research institutes, life-science companies, 
and pharmaceutical research labs. 

According to the Singaporean Ministry 
of Education, the government approached 
Duke about this initiative because of the 
medical center’s reputation, distinctive edu- 
cational program, research activities, and 
faculty resources. Duke’s involvement will 


raise the profile of the new medical school 
and enhance the standing of Singapore as a 
regional center for medical education and 
research, ministry officials say. 

Scientists from Duke will be encouraged 
to conduct research at the National Univer- 
sity of Singapore Graduate Medical School, 
says Dzau, as well as to collaborate with aca- 
demic and private research groups at 
Biopolis. “The opportunity to form collabo- 
rations in this environment will help us 
accelerate our efforts in the area of trans- 
lational research, which is a strategic pri- 
ority for Duke. The work of translating new 
discoveries into useful therapies is as im- 
portant as the discoveries themselves. In 
order for us to reap the benefits of medical 
science for our society, we need to be adept 
at both discovery and translation. Collabo- 
ration and teamwork are essential to the 
process of translation.” 

R. Sanders Williams M.D. ’74, dean of 
Duke’s medical school, will be interim dean 
of the National University of Singapore 
Graduate Medical School. He will lead a 
committee that will develop a plan for 
establishing the school, focusing on tasks 
such as facilities planning, faculty recruit- 
ment, and admissions. Williams says the 
school will likely admit its first class in 
2007, in interim facilities. 


Shake-Up in Granular 
Materials Study 


rain, sand, coal, and other granular 
materials can “freeze” and “melt” 
just like other materials, according 
to physicists at Duke. This “phase 
change” isn’t caused by temperature change, 
the researchers found, but by shaking or vi- 
brating the material in a particular way. 

Led by Robert Behringer, James B. Duke 
Professor of physics, the scientists studied 
the behavior of granular materials by shak- 
ing and vibrating plastic beads in a precise 
way inside a Plexiglas chamber. They pub- 
lished their findings in the journal Physical 
Review Letters. “What is rather striking 
about this is that vibration doesn’t make a 
granular system move as expected toward a 








Honoring Excellence in the Classroom 





very year, Trinity College and the 

Center for Teaching, Learning, and 

Writing present awards to recognize 

excellence in teaching undergrad- 
uates. This year’s winners are: 


Edward Balleisen Associate professor of history 


Howard D. Johnson Award, recognizes a full 
professor who inspires respect in the highest 
traditions of American democracy, free enter- 
prise, and Western civilization 


“My scholarly pre- 
occupations lie at 
the intersection of 
law, business, 
society, and cul- 
ture, all in the 
post-revolutionary 
BY United States,” 
X@ = Balleisen says. “In 
= my core lecture 

| a | = classes, under- 
graduates constantly confront the connections among these 
dimensions of historical experience. | want my students to 
gain historical literacy so that they can place contemporary 
dilemmas in a broad historical context. To make sense of an 
increasingly complex economic and legal world, undergradu- 
ates need to have a basic grasp of how the corporation 
emerged and evolved in America, or how basic approaches to 
regulation have changed dramatically from the early nine- 
teenth century to the present.” 







Sherry! Broverman Assistant professor of 
the practice of biology 


David and Janet Vaughn Brooks Award, 
recognizes teachers excelling in science 
and mathematics 


“| try to 
stretch stu- 
dents’ 
under- 
standing 
by taking 
them out 
2 of their 
= intellectual 
= comfort 
zone. Analyses of non-intuitive results make them more 
aware of their subconscious assumptions. Unexpected 
answers also pique their curiosity about what forces shape 
the biological world. To this end, | organize my courses 
around questions they may not have even thought to ask, 
such as how technological advancement can enhance the 
spread of disease or why infanticide can be adaptive. | 
believe that repeatedly challenging their preconceived 
Notions stimulates students to be more open to new ideas. 
“My goal is not to produce more scientists or doctors, but 
young adults better equipped to understand the natural 
world around them and their place in it.” 








Peter Mclsaac Andrew W. Mellon assistant 
professor of German 


Richard K. Lublin Award, recognizes teachers 
who engender intellectual excitement, curiosi- 
ty, and knowledge of their field 


“| work from the 
premise that student 
mastery of linguistic 
proficiency cannot be 
separated from gain- 
ing competence in 
the historical, cultur- 
al, and literary dis- 
courses related to 
that language,” 
Mclsaac says. 

“In some sense, | 
see myself as a kind 
of erudite guide 
whose task itis, using gam 
his knowledge ofthe # = == 
target and native terrains, to conduct students on a journey 
of encounter to which they come with varying kinds of ‘outfit- 
ting’—for instance, level of German, background in literary 
interpretation, experience living abroad. The journeys | offer 
my students are exciting and open-ended (also for me as 
instructor); they are interactive and as much a function of 
students’ needs and responses as they are of my itinerary.” 


Suzanne Shanahan Assistant professor 
of sociology 


Robert B. Cox Award, recognizes teachers 
with a long-standing commitment to teaching 
who encourage intellectual excitement in 
their students 


“| encourage the development of transferable analytical skills, 
not idiosyncratic factual knowledge,” Shanahan explains. 
“Simply put, you can never be ‘wrong’ in my classroom. My 
goal is for every student to understand both why they think 


the way they do and the logical implications of such thinking. 


“| believe the ability to question and explain that which is 
most taken for granted and seems least in need of expla- 
nation is the essence of sociology. My objective as a teacher, 
adviser, and mentor is to help students both develop this 
‘sociological imagination’ and realize how empowering and, 
indeed, fun this 
activity can be. 

“| know | have 
done a good job 
when a former stu- 
dent drops by my 
office and provides 
an impromptu 
sociological analysis 
of why people 
dressed the way they 
did at the Academy 
Awards.” 





Jim Wallace 


he Dean’s Award for Excellence in 
Mentoring, administered by the 
Graduate School, recognizes gradu- 
ate faculty members for exceptional 
mentoring of graduate students. This year 
there were three winners: 














Linda George Professor of sociology 

In 1984, George was assigned to mentor postdoctoral fellow 
Elizabeth “Jody” Clipp. Now a full professor who runs the doc- 
toral program at Duke's nursing school, she hasn’t forgotten 
how effective those sessions were. 

“| still go to her when I’m in a corner and have to figure 
out a solution,” Clipp says. “She brings a new perspective, 
many answers to many questions.” Over the course of her 
career, George has guided hundreds of graduate students, 
undergraduates, and postdocs. That adds up to thousands of 
hours of listening, advising, introducing, editing, critiquing, 


__ and shoring up. Still, George insists she is the beneficiary. 


“| don’t think the students realize how much they give 


= me,” George says. “I learn from them, too. | describe my stu- 


dents as the one part of my professional life where | get 
immediate gratification.” 


William Reichert Professor of biomedical 
engineering 

After receiving tenure at Duke about ten years ago, “Monty” 
Reichert took a sabbatical at North Carolina Central 
University, a historically African-American university, in an 
effort to learn how to boost the number of minority students 
in the sciences and engineering. 

“Diversity and excellence can and should co-exist,” he 
says. ‘It’s one thing to say that and another thing to do that. 
| decided to lead by example.” Largely because of his recruit- 
ing efforts, the number of underrepresented minorities in the 
B.M.E. program has tripled. 

Reichert says he strives to create an open atmosphere in 
his labs, so that students feel free to collaborate on 
research, discuss projects, and experiment with new ideas 
and materials. “The first thing that you've got to do is recog- 
nize the value these people bring to the table,” he says. 
“They're very intelligent people [who] have the potential to 
do great things.” 


Alex Rosenberg R. Taylor Cole Professor 
of philosophy 

On a recent trip to Paris with a teaching assistant to present 
a paper they had co-authored, Rosenberg suggested that the 
student give the presentation. Rosenberg sat in the audience 
and later advised the student on his delivery. 

To Rosenberg, mentoring is more than just providing for- 
mal structure and presentation. He sees it as helping stu- 
dents “acquire skills that will make them effective members 
of the profession.” 

“| don’t need to write more papers, but they do. If | can 
harness my interests together with theirs to their advantage— 
not only to have a byline but to work with someone to see 
what kind of standards you have to impose on yourself and 
how important it is to persevere, revise and update, and not 
to be disappointed by rejections—that should be part of their 
professional education.” 
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more fluid-like state, as it would in conven- 
tional matter,” says Behringer. “Instead, it 
has the reverse effect: making it move to- 
ward a solid-like crystalline state.” The tran- 
sition to a more solid state occurs as parti- 
cles are pushed so close together that they 
interlock and become immobile. “If there 
isn’t a sufficiently large shear, solid-like or 
jammed granular material will not move,” 
he says. 

Their method may apply beyond the lab- 
oratory to help resolve some very common 
engineering problems, says Behringer. 
“Suppose that you have an embankment 
and you want to understand its stability. If 
you push it past the point where it will start 
to avalanche, what would those dynamics 
be? You might think that vibrations would 
destabilize the bank, when in fact they 
could stabilize it.” 

Their finding might also call into question 
a common industrial method for loosening 
materials jammed inside hoppers. “In some 
cases, devices are used that cause vibrations,” 
says Behringer. “That might not only be an 
ineffective technique, it might actually com- 
pact the material even more.” 


In Brief ; 


@ Clarence Birkhead, Duke’s police chief, 
left the university June 30 to become chief of 
police for the town of Hillsborough, North 
Carolina. Birkhead, who joined the Duke 
department in 1988 as an officer, worked his 
way up the ranks from detective sergeant to 


watch commander to assistant chief. He 
served as chief of police for the university 
for seven years. 


@ Rittik Chaudhuri 04 was among thirty- 
eight U.S. winners of this year’s Gates Cam- 
bridge Scholarship for graduate study at the 
University of Cambridge in England. He 
was also selected as an NIH-Cambridge 
University Scholar—one of the world’s pre- 
mier biomedical research awards—and 
plans to combine the two awards to com- 
plete HIV pathogenesis research and work 
toward a Ph.D. in biological science at 
Cambridge. 


@ Brigid Hogan, professor and chair of 
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the medical center’s cell biology depart- 
ment, and Robert Keohane, James B. 
Duke Professor of political science, have 
been elected to the National Academy of 
Sciences. They are among seventy-two new 
members and eighteen foreign associates 
elected to the academy “in recognition of 
their distinguished and continuing achieve- 
ments in original research.” 


@ Three members of the faculty were 
elected to the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences this year: James Samuel 
Clark, H.J. Blomquist Professor of biology; 
Herbert Edelsbrunner, Arts and Sciences 
Professor of computer science and mathe- 
matics; and Thomas Petes, chair of genetics 
and microbiology at Duke Medical Center. 


@ Gerald L. Hassell 73, president of The 
Bank of New York Company, Inc., has been 
named chair of the Fuqua School of Busi- 
ness’ board of visitors. Hassell, who has 
served on the Fuqua board since 1999, 
succeeds Alan D. Schwartz ’72, president 
of Bear, Stearns @ Company Inc., who is 
retiring from the board. 


@ Three Duke students have received 
Students of Color Entering the Teaching 
Profession fellowships, sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Duke is one of 
twenty-seven colleges and universities se- 
lected to participate in the program, which 
provides assistance for outstanding stu- 
dents of color to pursue graduate studies 
and begin teaching in public schools. Fel- 
lows receive up to $22,100 over a five-year 
period that begins after their third year of 
college and ends when they have com- 
pleted three years of public-school teaching. 

This year’s winners are: Annick Charlot, 
a junior public-policy-studies major from 
West Palm Beach, Florida; Marissa L. 
McDaniel, a junior biological-anthropol- 
ogy and anatomy major from Little Rock, 
Arkansas; and Jennika Suero, a junior so- 
ciology major from the Bronx, New York. 

They follow 2004 fellowship winner 
Krystal M. Reddick ’05, who majored in 
political science and African and African- 
American studies. She will enter a two- 
year master’s of education program at Rut- 
gers University this fall. 


Wise Beyond Their Years 


na Sunday afternoon in early spring, 

five Duke students sit in the corner 

of Jarvis commons room on East 

Campus, commiserating about sex 
and relationships. Nearby, three other groups 
are similarly engaged. 

Although informal, these are not just im- 
promptu chats. They are carefully structured 
as part of a house course called “Ethics in 
Practice: An Intergenerational Dialogue.” 
The class, undertaken in cooperation with 
the Duke Institute for Learning in Retire- 
ment (DILR), includes a mix of Duke stu- 
dents and Triangle senior citizens. 

Nicole Cobble, a Duke senior, tells those 
in her group, which is made up solely of 
Duke students, that her boyfriend’s parents 
have refused to acknowledge that he and 
she are dating, because she is black and he is 
white. Earlier in the year, his parents planned 
a visit to campus, she says, and invited her 
to dine with them. But after they caught a 
glimpse of her on campus—a friend pointed 
her out—plans changed. Her boyfriend 
called her a few hours later. “He told me we 
weren't going anymore.” 

She receives a range of responses from her 
peers. Some are purely sympathetic. Others 
question why she would continue to date 
him. Still others seem apologetic, uncertain 
whether their own parents wouldn’t act the 
same way. All are touched. 

“You're going to have to share that with 
the whole group,” says Philip Sugg, a sopho- 
more who took the class last spring, the first 
time it was offered, and was recruited to fa- 
cilitate the second installment. Cobble smiles 
nervously and, with a shrug, glances around 
the room. She isn’t sure she wants to. 

Maybe she’s just tired of telling her story— 
it’s a theme that comes up constantly in dis- 
cussions with her friends—but perhaps she’s 
also anxious about how an audience of sen- 
iors will respond. After all, they were all 
raised in a bygone era, and their values are 
sure to be different from her own. Might 
they react the same way her boyfriend’s par- 
ents have, or worse? What seems to bother 
her most is the potential to disrupt the 
peace. But that is what this course is about. 






































Every day, Duke students have the op- 
portunity to engage in personal discussions 
with other Duke students, sharing hopes and 
fears, questions and concerns. They speak, 
and they listen. They draw on common ex- 
periences. Except for an occasional dinner 
at a professor's home, they rarely, if ever, have 
that level of interaction with those outside 
their own generation. This course is about 
breaking the age bubble intrinsic to college 
life, seeing the world through a different set 
of eyes, and exploring the concept of ethics 
across age and experience. Over the course of 
the semester, Sugg will guide students through 
discussions of ethics across the lifespan—in- 
cluding topics such as family, death and 
dying, and, of course, relationships—then 
on to topics inspired by current events, such 
as environmental ethics and business ethics. 

“In one sense it’s a very novel idea,” says 
Elizabeth Kiss, director of the Kenan Insti- 
tute for Ethics, reflecting on the discussion. 
“In another, it’s as old as human society, 
to have elders talk to young people.” While 
she doesn’t quite qualify as a DILR student 
yet, Kiss often attends as the course’s faculty 
adviser. 

When the whole group reconvenes, Cob- 





Closing the gap: generations apart but not so different 


ble tucks away her fears and goes for it. Her 
classmates listen, and the disapproving 
glances, the cold shoulders she feared never 
materialize. Instead, she is bombarded with 
questions. “Why do you put up with that?” 
asks DILR participant Eva Harrington, who 
describes herself as “a very young eighty- 
three,” getting straight to the point as usual. 
Other elders chime in as well: How does it 
make her feel? Is the relationship worth it? 
If anything, they are even more empathetic 
than her fellow Duke students. 

It turns out that many DILR students have 
spent their careers working with college-age 
kids or recent graduates. Juanita Johnson, 
fifty-nine, for example, was a therapist and 
a counselor, and Bill Cox, sixty, mentored 
recent hires as a business executive. They’ve 
seen young people through similar struggles. 
Other seniors credit their empathy with 
having watched their own children grow. 
Faye Gregory, sixty-five, tells freshman Col- 
leen Jeske that she reminds her of her own 
daughter, a Duke alumna who now works 
with the Durham Crisis Response Center, 
and promises to introduce the two. 

In fact, just as house courses, which are 
partial-credit courses conceived and led by 





undergraduates, tend to attract a certain 
breed of Duke student—highly motivated, 
interested in truly owning their education 
—DILR attracts educated and involved 
seniors. (DILR, founded in 1977, now offers 
nearly sixty courses per semester on topics 
ranging from history and literature to belly- 
dancing; it enrolls more than 1,200 retirees 
drawn to the idea of lifelong education.) 
Many, including Johnson and her husband, 
Earl, a sixty-three-year-old former biometri- 
cian who is also in the class, based their 
decision to retire to the Triangle at least in 
part on the strength of the institute’s course 
offerings and the opportunity to be a part of 
a vibrant university community. 

“We don’t want to be known as the 
‘Greatest Generation’ or ‘the oldsters,’” Cox 
explains. “We don’t want to live in the past. 
We live in the present. We keep active. We 
have purpose in our lives.” 

For many of the older people in the class 
discussion, the past informs the present, but 
doesn’t impinge on it. “Heavens above, to 
have sex outside of marriage?” exclaims Greg- 
ory, who was raised a Southern Baptist in 
Georgia and describes herself as a typical 
Southern girl. “There were no compromises 
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when it came to sex,” she says. “There was 
no doubt for me, and I didn’t question it. It 
was just good girl or bad girl.” 

The older women nod in agreement. Sev- 
eral talk about the culture of shame that 
surrounded premarital sex; most say they 
handled things differently with their own 
children. 

“T left the decision up to them,” Gregory 
says. “I educated them about the conse- 
quences of their actions. They have made 
much better choices and have been much 
happier than I was.” 

Duke students and seniors alike note that 
improved technology has decreased the risks 
of unintentional pregnancy and sexually 
transmitted diseases and led to an increase 
in sexual activity. Ethical questions have 
evolved over time, they say. The question 
used to be about the morality of premarital 
sex; now it focuses more on being honest 
with partners. 

Yet, similarities between the eras are abun- 
dant. Cox describes his childhood peers 
testing girls’ purity by trying to get them in- 
to bed. He talks about dating bad girls and 
marrying good girls. Neither of these con- 
cepts seems entirely odd or old-fashioned to 
the youth of today. A culture of shame con- 
tinues to exist to some extent, they say, with 
women still especially subject to labels of 
promiscuity. 

DILR students and Duke students say 
that what surprises them most is the fact 
that their experiences are so similar—even 
though they are two generations apart. 
From the course, they take a real sense of 
continuity. 

The biggest difference, Lois Pounds Oliver, 
seventy-two, a retired pediatrician and as- 
sistant professor at Duke Medical Center, 
tells the class, “is that this type of discussion 
wasn’t a part of our college experience.” 

“It has changed my perception of the eld- 
erly,” says freshman Jeske. “I had an ex- 
pectation that once you have things figured 
out, it’s smooth sailing from there. I’m 
searching, questioning, wondering about the 
meaning of life, and they are, too. There’s 
not a final point we’re all headed toward.” 


—Jacob Dagger 
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Matters of Life and Death 


This spring, the Terri Schiavo case 
generated a storm of media coverage 
and public debate. Some supported her 
right to die. Others invoked her right 
to be kept alive. Still others wondered 
whether her right to privacy wasn’t 
being trampled upon. Neurologist 
Richard Payne, director of the Divinity 
School’s Institute on Care at the End 
of Life, talks about the Schiavo case, 
its implications, and his own experi- 
ences dealing with death. 


What was your reaction to the Schiavo case? 


I thought that it was a terrible tragedy. 
Here was this family who had one of their 
members who was dying, and normally 
even though there might be some disa- 
greements, families usually are able to 
come together to support the needs of 
their dying loved one. That obviously just 
didn’t happen. One reason it didn’t hap- 
pen is because there was this infusion 

of all of the outsiders, particularly the 
politicians. Obviously to some extent the 
family was responsible for that. I think, 
however, that they also became manip- 
ulated and used by the whole process. 


Did she have the right to die? 


The person really has the right to deter- 
mine whether or not they want treatment. 
If the burden of the treatment and the suf- 
fering attendant to the treatment is greater 
than the benefit of not having the treat- 
ment, then fundamentally, we have thirty 
years of hard-won gains—legal precedent, 
medical practice, and, | think, moral think- 
ing and ethical thinking—which says that 
it is appropriate to withdraw therapy. 


What if, as with Schiavo, the individual 
cannot vocalize that choice? 

The Supreme Court has said that if 
there’s clear and convincing evidence 
that this person who perhaps can’t speak 


for herself now but has stated that her pref- 
erence is not to have life-sustaining treat- 
ment, that it’s perfectly legal to withdraw 
treatment. This wasn’t just Terri Schiavo’s 
husband saying she said this. The courts 
consistently found that the preponderance 
of the evidence was that this is what she 
would have wanted. 


The work of “activist” judges? 


Well, yeah, the activist judges. Activism is 
in the eye of the beholder though, right? So 
it’s not “killing.” Of course that’s a kind of 
rhetorical trick too, because if you position 
this as killing, then it’s obviously wrong to 
kill. It’s immoral to kill, so that stops all 
argument. But there is a legitimate other 
point of view, [which] is to say this is a spouse 
of a woman who has expressed the desire 
that the burden and the suffering attendant 
to living this way is not what she would have 
wanted, and it’s perfectly honorable to re- 
spect that choice. Now I would also say that 
just because something is ethically right, 
clinically appropriate, and even morally 
appropriate, | could still understand how it 
would be psychologically difficult to take. 
So I can understand from the perspective of 
her parents. I’m sure they probably in their 
hearts really felt that this was wrong. But 
isn’t it also wrong for the state or another 
party to assault your body to say that you 
must do this even if this is not your wish? I 
think that that’s in fact the greater wrong. 


Then what is the government's role? 


It’s certainly not to [be] forcing any bedside 
clinical decisions that affect medical prac- 
tice. The government could be more legiti- 
mately fostering a societal discussion about 
what we value in our culture, what does it 
mean to be fully alive, how do we value or 
not value aging and disability. The govern- 
ment could also legitimately be involved in 
processes and procedures that make the exe- 
cution of advanced-care planning documents 
more transparent, easier, transportable. 


Will it ever be made illegal? 


No, because the hypocrisy here is unbeliev- 
able. [House Majority Leader] Tom DeLay 





Payne: confronting mortality 


chose to withdraw ventilator support from 
his father, right? That’s the story I read. 
George Bush, as governor of Texas, signed a 
law [the Texas Futile Care Law] that would 
allow hospital systems to withdraw under 
certain circumstances. So I think that the 
political hysteria of this just drove this to 
outrageous heights. 


Was this simply a divide between the religious 
and the nonreligious? 


I’m Christian, and my understanding of 
Christian theology is that yes, life is a gift 
from God and to be valued. But you know, 
Christ did give up his life, right? For us to 
be redeemed of sins. And there is a promise 
of an afterlife. I think the interpretations 
around a Christian theological tradition were 
very narrow in their approach and of course 
skewed to advance a political position. 


If you were the physician who was caring for 
Terri Schiavo, how would you have 
approached her parents? 


I have done this many times. You sit and 
you talk and you listen. And you have 
these discussions: What is the benefit of 
continuing this? What is the burden? For 
someone in a persistent vegetative state for 
fifteen years, the chances of ever leaving a 
nursing-home bed is zero. Now | don’t 
know if the people advising them either 
said that or if they heard it when they said 





it the first time. You just try to help them 
process it. 

These techniques of ventilation and arti- 
ficial hydration and feeding were developed 
to bridge patients over periods in which the 
body was expected to recover from treat- 
ment or an illness and were never really 
intended to sustain people ad infinitum, so 
in that sense they’re misused medical tech- 
nologies. But I don’t ever want to give a 
message that we shouldn’t continue to push 
forward with medical science and medical 
technology. We just have to be much smarter 
about how we use it, and we always want to 
improve the quality of life and to cure dis- 
ease whenever we have the opportunity. 


Have you had to deal with these issues in 
your family? 


Just last year, one of my sisters collapsed 
one morning in the house. They had diffi- 
culty resuscitating her, and she never really 
awoke from a coma. After about two- 
and-a-half weeks, we as a family made a 
decision to withdraw respiratory support 
because my sister had died. I mean, she 
didn’t officially meet criteria for brain 
death, but it was very clear to me—once 

I could divorce the emotion of “this is hap- 
pening to my sister”—that as a neurologist 
I had never seen a patient recover who col- 
lapsed, had anoxia for that long a period of 
time, and now, two-and-a-half weeks later, 


had no sign of neurological function except 
for very simple brain-stem reflexes. 


But did your emotions clash with your medical 
knowledge? 


Yeah, sure. | was concerned that I was mak- 
ing a decision prematurely, [over-] intellec- 
tualizing the decision. And I really didn’t, 
on some level, want this extra burden. It 
was very, very difficult. 

Now when my parents died, they’d lived 
a long, rich life. They had made statements 
that they didn’t want to be on a lot of 
tubes. They both died having experienced 
chronic illnesses, as most Medicare de- 


= cedents do. It was in a sense easier to let go 


because knowing this was coming, we were 
able to say goodbye and do the kinds of 
things emotionally to prepare. 


Will this issue pick up steam, or will it fade? 


An organization that I’m involved with, the 
National Hospice and Palliative Care Organ- 
ization, is still getting [an] increased num- 
ber of inquiries from patients and families 
about how to get living wills and advanced 
directives done. So there is an increased 
level of activity, but certainly not the kind of 
mass hysteria that occurred before [Schiavo] 
died. But I do think that there is just such a 
fundamental ambivalence amongst us all 
about confronting our own mortality that 
whenever we can, we kind of push it back. 


Do you have a living will? 


I’m a cancer survivor. When I was admitted 
to the hospital two-and-a-half years ago, | 
wrote an advance directive as required by 
law, and gave durable power of attorney to 
my wife. Not all physicians have advance 
directives. There’s some evidence that phy- 
sicians who do are much more likely to dis- 
cuss them with patients. And there are even 
some programs now that are having medical 
students complete advance directives and 
living wills with that in mind. At least you 
have thought about, on some level, your 
own mortality, and it makes it a little easier 
to have conversations with your patients. 


—interviewed by Jacob Dagger 
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ime isa nebulous thing, except may 

be for lunchtime. That’s a lesson from 
The Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy, 
the science-fiction romp by Douglas 
Adams that was thrown into Holly 

wood’s Infinite Improbability Drive 
and emerged as an early-summer 
movie hit. 

Consider the elaborately imagined histo 
ry of the Guide itself, and of its various edi- 
tors. We learn that one Lig Lury Jr., hired by 
a publishing consortium operating from a 
chunk of celestial real estate called Ursa 
Minor Beta, “never formally resigned his 
editorship—he merely left his office late 
one morning, and has never returned since. 
Though well over a century has now passed, 
many members of the Guide staff still retain 
the romantic notion that he has simply 
popped out for a sandwich and will yet 
return to put ina solid afternoon's work.” In 
these mysterious circumstances, all subse- 
quent editors have been designated acting 
editors. And Lig’s desk is still preserved the 
way he left it, with the addition of a small 
sign that says “LIG LURY JR., EDITOR, 
MISSING, PRESUMED FED.” 

Time moves on, for this particular high- 
velocity editor. Yet time stands still from 
the perspective of the cohorts he left be- 
hind. So it goes in a universe of relativity. 

This year is the centennial of Albert 
Einstein’s so-called miracle year, of which 


relativity was a big piece. At the age of 


twenty-six, Einstein published one paper 
demonstrating that electromagnetic radia- 
tion is composed of discrete energy units 
and setting the stage for quantum mechan- 
ics; another that, in looking at random mo- 
tion, provided experimental support for the 
existence of atoms and molecules; a third 
outlining special relativity and exploring 
the observed behavior of physical systems in 
motion relative to the observer; and a fourth 
proposing that mass and energy are inter- 
convertible—the paper that gave rise to the 
formula E=mce’. 

Einstein introduced a notion that has to 
be considered, well, universally unsettling: 
Things aren’t what they seem to be. As 
Seymour Mauskopf, a Duke historian of sci- 
ence, puts it, “Einstein is postulating, de- 
ducing from his theory, consequences that 
predict states of affairs that are so counter- 
intuitive as to seem bizarre,” such as the 
idea that distances and durations are not 
absolute, but are affected by one’s motion. 
“Nobody had done that. And in general rel- 
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1h this centennial 
Se year of Albert 
instein's revo- 
lutionary theories 
of.space, time, 
and gravity, 
humanities 
scholars say that 
his influence 
extended far 
beyond science. 
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ativity, postulating things like the curvature 
of spacetime. Certainly deducible from gen 
eral relativity are things like the existence 
of black holes, which are far beyond any 
thing that any of us, despite the bad movies, 
can envision.” 

In the old Newtonian system, time and 
space existed separately from each other and 
from matter; time was the same in all parts 
space and so 


of physic a 


was indifferent, as it were, 





to where one was located 
in space. But according to 
general relativity, time for 
observers is not the same 
at all points of physical 
Space, time and space do 
not behave as if they exist 
separately from each other 
and from matter. Instead, 
time and space merge into 
spacetime, and spacetime 
interplays with matter. 

The more we understand 
about Einstein’s universe, 
Mauskopf says, the stran- 
ger it seems. In conceiving 
special relativity, Einstein 
worked from two princi- 
ples already accepted by 
the scientific community: 
first, that all the laws of 
physics apply universally 
in all frames of motion; 
second, that the speed of 
light is, in vacuo, invari- 
ant. “Individually, each principle was unex- 
ceptional. It was when they were put 
together that the trouble began,” Mauskopf 
says. “Their juxtaposition necessitated the 
abandonment of the intuitive concepts of 
universal spatial and temporal metrics— 
Newtonian absolute space and time.” 

Einstein created a new physics in which 
the metrics of duration of time, spatial di- 
mension, and material mass were determined 
by the relative motion of the system of the 
measurer and that of the system being meas- 
ured. If they were in motion, an observer in 
one system, in reference to an observer in 
another system, “would note a slower pas- 
sage of time, a contraction of distance, and 
an increase Of mass of objects in the other 
system,” Mauskopf says. Such shifts in physi- 
cal realities become more pronounced at 
velocities close to the speed of light. 

These projections painted a weird uni- 
verse indeed. Duke mathematics professor 
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\rlic Petters, who teaches Relativity Theory, 
says it takes some time for students to digest 
the theory. (Petters is planning a relativity 
conference to be held at Duke in the fall; it 
will involve talks on aspects of spec ial and 
general relativity along with a competition 
among student teams ¢ hallenged to solve 
relativity problems.) The formula E=m« 

describes Mass 


as having an Chnormous 


amount of energy; the energy extracted by a 
reactor from one kilogram (about two 
pounds) of enriched uranium oxide can 
power a 100-watt light bulb for nearly 700 
years. Another facet of the theory, Petters 
says, is that energy has mass—the formula 
m=E/c’. If you increase the internal energy 
of any object by heating the object, then 
the object’s mass and, hence, its weight in- 
creases—though the weight increase is so 
tiny that its measurement is outside the 
scope of current technology. 

To incorporate gravity, Einstein had to 
extend special relativity to an even more 
remarkable theory, general relativity. “This 
theory gives us Big-Bang cosmology, which 
addresses the origin and evolution of the 
universe, and predicts the existence of black 
holes and ripples in spacetime,” Petters says. 
A black hole, he explains, is a particularly 
weird region of spacetime. The gravitation- 
al pull is so immense that no observer inside 


the region can send a signal that reaches 
the outside world, because the required es- 
cape velocity of the signal exceeds the 


speed of light. 


[he mathematics of Mr. Universe: 
Relativity Theory is Einstein, here by 
equally odd, says Pet- Warhol, and 


a theorized black 
hole in space 


ters. “In high-school 


geometry, we learned 





about triangle inequality, which states that 
a side of a triangle is less than the sum of the 


other two sides. In special relativity, trian- 
gle inequality can be backwards—a side of a 
triangle can be greater than the sum of the 
other two sides. The mathematics of general 
relativity is even stranger and more chal- 
lenging. It describes the geometric warping of 
the four-dimensional, spacetime continuum.” 

Because Einstein’s work deals with space, 
time, and gravity, it touches on issues of 
broad philosophical appeal. In the view of 
historian of science Mauskopf, Einstein pro- 
duced a revolution in how we think about 
duration, simultaneity, and distance. “In a 
sense, Relativity Theory marks a significant 
way station in the information age that 
we're still in. Biotechnology, computer tech- 





nology—these are all about information, how 
information is stored, how it’s deployed, be 
it in genes or in microchips. Special relativ- 


ity is a paper about how information is 


( 











Einstein's work touches on issues of broad philosophical 
appeal. He produced a revolution in how we think about 





duration, simultaneity, and distance. 


transferred from point to point—by light or 
by electromagnetic waves. In that sense, it’s 
a tract for the twentieth century. This ties 
in with telegraph signals and telephones 
and all of the new electromagnetic commu- 
nication devices.” 

Literature, in its themes and its style, was 
also a tract for the twentieth century. Ein- 
stein’s work paralleled the work of mod- 
ernist writers who were drawn to new ideas 
about information and communication, 
says Priscilla Wald, an English professor at 
Duke. Wald studies American literature 
and culture, including the intersections 
among law, literature, science, and medi- 


cine. “When you unmoor a really profound 
assumption,” like the assumed physical real- 
ity of the universe, “you’re going to unmoor 
potentially all assumptions,” she says. “Rel- 
ativity is so counterintuitive to our daily 
experience in the world. That’s something 
that is so highly theoretical, the idea that 
time is static and not changeable.” 

It’s not just that Einstein made the uni- 
verse more mysterious, she says; he made it 
more alien. “We have always sought explana- 
tions for what we don’t understand. In some 
ways, our explanations have become more 
precise, but as they've become more precise, 
they’ve also become more specialized” —or 
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harder for the non-specialist to fathom. 

Echoes of Einstein appear in modernist 
writers like Virginia Woolf. At least one 
critic has compared Mrs. Dalloway, built on 
a plot that has various characters arriving at 
the same here and now in London, with the 
convergence of rays of light, each beginning 
at a different point in space and time. 

Wald says that Gertrude Stein was ob- 
sessed with time; in her work, characters go 
through major life transitions, without ap- 
pearing to leave the present moment. Images 
and phrases appear in curious juxtaposi- 
tions—as in a Cubist painting by Pablo Pi- 
casso, who was in Stein’s intellectual circle, 
or, conceptually, as with light constituting 
both waves and particles. “Stein was really 
trying to unsettle people’s belief in any kind 
of meaning,” says Wald. “She was fascinat- 
ed with time, and imagined time flowing in 
ways that were not sequential but shaped by 
multiple influences and in relationship with 
other realms, including space. Stein tries to 
go backward and forward at the same time, 
putting time and space together both as the 
subject of her poetics and as a kind of for- 
mal experiment.” 

Science fiction is strongly suffused with 
Einstein’s theories, Wald says. Mathemati- 
cian Arlie Petters considers science fiction, 
> which he has embraced since childhood, a 
major cultural force in embedding Einstein 
in popular consciousness. “Star Trek is one 
of my favorite science-fiction shows, and it 
has quite a bit of relativity,” he says. In his 
undergraduate relativity class, he touches 
on designing futuristic 
spaceships that travel 
near the speed of light. 
“There is always some 
devoted Star Trek fan 
who instantly proclaims 
that one must use a fuel 
consisting of matter and anti-matter. It will 
produce high-energy radiation that ejects 
out of the warp-drive engine at the speed of 
light, causing the spaceship to move near 
the speed of light.” The warp-drive idea, he 
says, is driven by the Theory of Special 
Relativity. 

But science works its way into popular 
culture beyond literary experiments and sci- 
ence-fiction speculations. The experimen- 
tal art of the early twentieth century, and its 
tendency to re-envision the conventions of 
representation, might seem akin to Einstein’s 
toppling of long-held notions of physical 
reality. Picasso and the other Cubists were 
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launching an attack on artistic tradition physics of probability; he never quite recon- other Cubists. Still, Picasso sought a certain 








ind at the same time on the forms and tra ciled himself to a probabilistic universe anchoring in subjects and themes, just as 
ditions of the larger society. As the poet and — even as he provided the platform for science Einstein sought the guiding order of a uni- 
art critic Guillaume Apollinaire put it, they (et AAs he to take the leap in- verse that runs according to rules. Picasso’s 
were looking to “re-order the universe.” Cillo eln IS to quantum phy- personal collection of art included Edgar 
In her book Cubism and Culture (co- ncti lz + ny { _ sics. Similarly, says Degas, Henri Matisse, Braque—all of whom 
wuthored with Duke art historian Mark VUoSLU Gul IS) Leighten, Picasso were revolutionary in their ideas about color 
\ntliff), Patricia Leighten, chair of art and aed U CI a re helped launch art and composition, but none of whom quite 
art history at Duke, writes about the world = on =i eat © into the age of ab- crossed the border into pure abstraction. 
of ideas that gave rise to Cubism—the same ] lO MN I) IS straction, though Crossing the border as it does between 
world of ideas that helped inspire Einstein. yp. o cone pure abstraction, visual art and movement through space, 
Leighten credits art historian Linda Hen Ul ICUOTY, COl |- or non-objectivity, dan¢ e; of all the arts, may have the most 








derson, of the University of Texas at Austin, 
with disproving a straight-line trajectory 
between relativity and Cubism; Einstein 
was dismissix e of suc h a correlation, INSISt 
ing that relativity doesn’t rely on “a multi 
plicity of systems of coordinates,” and so “is 
quite different [from] Picasso’s painting.” 
But the two paths to understanding the uni- 
verse, scientific and artistic, had similar 
intellectual origins 

Both Einstein and the Cubists were influ- 
enced by the philosopher Henri Bergson 
and the mathematician Henri Poincaré, 
who argued that the human experiences of 
time and space were not objective and 


rational—that they were not uniform for 








everybody. Such celebrat 


ons of subjective 


experience resulted in three interrelated 


artistic innovations, Leigl 
formation” of objects in te 
and scale; a rejection of 


spective in favor of “mu 


ten says: the “de- 
rms of size, shape, 


Renaissance per- 





tiple views” and 


the use of all the senses in apprehending the 
world; and the conjunction of disparate 
images in a single composition. 

Cubism is important, Leighten says, for 
enshrining subjective perspective in twenti- 
eth-century art—much as Einstein validated 
the importance of the observer in science. 
Artists like Picasso and Georges Braque 
tried to “depict their simultaneous experi- 
ences of different views of an object or dif- 
ferent aspects of prior knowledge about an 
object,” she says. That is, they incorporated 
multiple frames of reference, along with 
materials taken from multiple sources, into 
a single work. Cubist collage might be the 
ultimate achievement of the Cubist move- 
ment, and it is powerfully “reflective of a 
world undergoing radical change,” she says. 
The idea of cutting, pasting, assembling, 
and reassembling a picture of the world 
from fragments is “an act of liberation” from 
the conventional notion of naturalistic 
painting, she says. 

Einstein was never comfortable with the 
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was never his aim. 
An artist like Kazi- 
mir Malevich, who 
reduced painting 
to white geometric 
shapes, or Piet 
Mondrian, whose 
canvases are laid 
out as bold lines 
and colors trapped 
within those lines, 
would have been 
unthinkable with- 
out Picasso and the 


tantalizingly close ties to relativity. For the 
Einstein centennial year, the Institute of 
Physics in Britain commissioned a dance 
company to produce a new work based on 
Einstein’s theories. Merce Cunningham, the 
choreographer, has quoted Einstein’s obser- 
vation that “there are no fixed points in 
space.” He goes on to express fascination with 
Stage space that lacks any fixed points so 
that “wherever you are...could be a center.” 

Barbara Dickinson, director of the Dance 
Program at Duke, sees Cunningham’s cho- 
reography as linked with the frame-of-refer- 
ence issues that interested Einstein. Before 





Cunningham, she says, many choreogra- 
phers were presenting “a very defined idea 
that they wanted the audience to get. 
Cunningham steps way back from this. His 
stated creed is that there need not be mean- 
ing in movement; it is purely movement in 
space and time.” 

The dance universe as Cunningham con- 
ceived it is full of chance encounters—he 
would sometimes hinge artistic decisions on 


rolls of the dice—and indeterminacy. “This 





element of indeterminacy is 
extremely difficult to do in 
performance,” says Dickinson. 
“He would say to the dancers, 
okay, you can go out and face 
any direction you want, not 
necessarily paying attention to 
the audience out front. Or 
he’d give them leeway about 
when they entered the stage 
and how long they stayed out 
there.” And his dances would 
accommodate multiple points 


of view. In one example, 
‘Walkaround Time,” choreo- 
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graphed in 1968, the dancers—not the aud- 
ience members—are given an intermission. 
“At intermission, they stopped dancing and 
basically did whatever they wanted,” says 
Dickinson. “Some lolled on stage, some dis- 
appeared for ten minutes, but the audience 
was watching, creating something from this 
found movement.” 

In Cunningham’s work, then, the flow 
from movement to movement may be 


warped rather than linear, subject to quick 





changes and jerky shifts: By analogy, this is 
the quantum universe, the universe of ran- 
dom motion. And what is communicated is 
in large part determined by the observer: 
This is the universe of special relativity, 
where the passage of time is a function of 
factors unique to the observer. 

With the passage of time since the 1905 
miracle year, the Einstein legacy includes 
some interesting intersections between sci- 
ence and religion. He didn’t just leave us 
more in awe of the universe, but he 
also left us in awe of the power of the 
human mind. More particularly, he 
left us in awe of the reach of the 
human imagination. After all, Ein- 
stein was less likely to perform com- 
putational miracles than to make 
great leaps of the imagination—en- 
visioning himself, for example, rid- 
ing on a beam of light. He was doing 
more than synthesizing empirical 
evidence. He was inventing analyti- 
cal frameworks to apply to the most 
perplexing, if rarely acknowledged, 
problems. 

The universe of Galileo and New- 
ton, which prevailed well into the 
nineteenth century, was built on the 
metaphor of a machine. God was 
seen as the Great Watchmaker. Then 
came the dramatic developments in 
theoretical physics, from Einstein 
and more recent cosmological think- 
ers, like the string theorists. “And 
the world becomes a much more 
mysterious place,” observes Kalman 
Bland, a professor of religion at 
Duke. “We can know the position of 
a particle, but we can’t know its ve- 
locity. Or if we know its velocity, we 
don’t know where it is now. So it’s 
a limit on our ability to know. And 
the same set of circumstances will 
not always yield the same conse- 
quences.” 

Einstein had “faith in the intelligi- 


Jean Dubuffet, Tower of Lace, courtesy of the Patsy R. and Raymond D. Nasher Collection 


bility of the universe,” says Bland. 
Like the seven- 
teenth-century 


Dance and art: philosopher Spin- 


new theories oza, whom he ad- 
influenced mired, Einstein 
choreographer equated the discov- 
Cunningham and = ery of natural law 
Cubist Dubuffet and the discovery 


of the divine. 
“And that for 
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him Was the deepest religious impulse | le 
calls it cosmic religion. So the universe for 
him Was a religious objec t, but it was reli 
PIOUS bec ause of 1ts orderliness and 1CS V ul 
nerability to human understanding. It Pl 
you're willing to concede that orderliness ts 
itself a mysterious thing, then | think we 
could Say, yes, he discovered the religious 
mystery of the universe. But I think it would 
be leading to semantic confusion to think 
that this is the same kind of mystery that 
religious people nec essarily gravitate to. | pe 
think the underlying religious belief is in 
the limits of the human mind, and that the 
universe governed by God is not ultimately 
subject to human analysis. And Einstein 
believed in the power of the human mind to 
crack the mysteries.” 

John Mayrose is working to crack some of 
the mysteries of music. Mayrose is a Duke 
oraduate student in music composition. For 
his Ph.D., he is creating a work based on atte 
cosmologiéal theories, including Einstein’s 2 gi 
Theory of Special Relativity. His adviser, 


Matt Mani 


Stephen Jaffe, professor of music, describes 


From sound to sci-fi: impact 
on music and pop culture 





| ae. instein may be considered, along than Alexander the Great—as having the sort image of Newton’s immense but still under- 

































































= with Isaac Newton, as the greatest of “superior genius” that made him “able to standable genius yielded to the much more 
, discoverer of universal principles of _ penetrate into the hidden secrets of nature.” incredible one of Einstein.” 
Be Nature. But the twentieth-century Although Newton's concept of gravity as a The contrasting images of Einstein and 
view of Einstein always has been more com force acting at a distance over the void of Newton may reflect more than those particu- 
plex than the eighteenth-century image of space was difficult for many of his contempo- __lar scientists and their particular scientific 
Newton, says Seymour Mauskopf, a Duke his raries to comprehend, the action of gravity it contributions. According to Mauskopf, 
torian of science self was unproblematic: “We all drop things, eighteenth-century optimism about the role 
The culture of Newton's time celebrated and we fall down,” Mauskopf says: “Demon of science in perfecting humanity—materially 
rational science—in particular its power to strating that the law that governs these and morally—has largely dissipated. 
enlighten us about the laws and harmony of actions is the same law that governs the “The traumas of the wars of the twentieth 
Nature, and thereby to enable us to improve notions of the planets and stars reinforced century put an end, for all practical purposes, 
ourselves and to reform the societies in which __ the intelligibility of the world.” to such optimism,” Mauskopf says. “And the 
we live,” says Mauskopf. Newton had been In contrast, Einstein’s theories resulted in last third of the century witnessed almost an 
deeply interested in alchemy and consumed yopular perplexity and mystification. His inversion of Enlightenment optimism about 
by biblical exegesis. For many years he lived speculations always seemed difficult, arcane, science and human improvement. The scien- 
4 a recluse. But it was Newton's accomplish- _ bizarre, and—after the dropping of the atomic tific enterprise itself suffered fundamental 
nents and not his eccentricities that were omb—very dangerous. “I, for one, can’t pic- criticism. The special claim to objectivity 
accented in the eighteenth century ture the equation E=mc2 without a mush of scientific knowledge has been de-privi- 
“Newton was revered almost as a deity, oom cloud behind it,” says Mauskopf. leged, the utility of scientific knowledge for 
ut a secular one whose domain was material “Einstein's strange science is reflected in material improvement through science-based 
and rational, rather than spiritual and super- lis popular image,” Mauskopf says. “No one technology has been critically challenged, 
natural,” Mauskopf says. Indeed, eighteenth n modern times is more synonymous with the moral superiority of science has been 
century rhetoric often seemed to highlight the — ‘genius’ than Einstein. But his ‘genius’ is very debunked as yet just another ideological ploy 
parallel between the fulfilling role of the different from the rational ‘superior genius’ of to maintain power.” 
Christian God and of the new secular god of Voltaire’s Newton. It is more hyperbolic super Einstein, then, is viewed with ambivalence: 
science, as in Alexander Pope’s famous cou genius—part wizard, part visionary, eccentric, Einstein's revolution inspired awe of his 
let: “Nature, and Nature's laws lay hid in and oddball, all with a touch, perhaps of the genius and dread of its consequences. 
light./God said: ‘Let Newton be!’ and allwas — mad scientist. Just as the Newtonian intelligi- 
light.” Newton was celebrated in Voltaire’s ble uffiverse gave way to a mysterious, incom- —Robert J. Bliwise 
Philosophical Letters as being even greater prehensible one (to nonphysicists), so the 
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the work as “something like a concerto 
grosso, where several different ensembles 
compete, combine, and collide.” 

Mayrose discusses the process of compos- 
ing almost as a scientist would talk about 
the process of discovery. There’s attention 
to detail and intense concentration, but lots 
of exercise of imagination and intuition. 
The work comprises five movements. For 
the middle movement, inspired by relativi- 
ty, he says he thought of space in terms of 
musical notes and time in terms of musical 
rhythms. In a metaphorical bending of 
space and time, each of four groups of musi- 
cal instruments “gradually bends the other 
groups to what they’re doing, and then that 
group in turn will be bent into a new shape 


Like the seventeenth-century philosopher Spinoza, 
whom he admired, Einstein equated the discovery of 
natural law and the discovery of the divine. 


by the other groups.” Surrounding relativity 


are movements inspired by Johannes 


Kepler, the seventeenth-century astrono- 
mer who discovered laws of planetary mo- 
tion, which he called “harmony of the 
spheres”; the Uncertainty Principle; super- 
symmetry; and String Theory. 

Mayrose, who teaches courses that the- 
matically blend music with technology and 
science, says he’s read general-interest books 
on relativity and space-and-time concepts, 
including works by Stephen Hawking and 
Brian Greene. And he enjoys mathematics; 
in the realm of electronic music, he regular- 
ly constructs sounds by numbers. But he 
says it’s risky for a generalist to be taking on 
such a high-powered theory as musical 





inspiration. Kepler wanted someone to write 
music based on his ideas, but no one took 
him up on it, Mayrose says. 

One of Mayrose’s fascinations is with String 
Theory, the working title of his composi- 
tion. String Theory is an effort to frame a 
unified field theory of physics, which would 
describe nature’s forces within an all-en- 
compassing framework. That was Einstein’s 
ultimate quest. Ass its proponents see it, String 
Theory will meld Einstein’s Theory of Gen- 
eral Relativity and quantum mechanics— 
seemingly incompatible ways of describing 
something very large, deformations in space- 
time, and something very small, microscopic 
objects that show the properties of particles 
in some circumstances and the properties of 
waves in others. 

Brian Greene, the 
Columbia University 
physicist and String 
Theory proponent, who 
has lectured occasion- 
ally at Duke, notes that 
such cosmological con- 

structs pose enormous chal- 
lenges to our way of seeing the 
universe. [he emerging idea of 
the universe, he writes, imag- 
ines “loops of strings and os- 
cillating globules, uniting all 
of creation into vibrational 
patterns that are meticulous- 
ly executed in a universe with 
numerous hidden dimensions 
capable of undergoing ex- 
treme contortions in which 
their spatial fabric tears apart 
and then repairs itself.” 

So Einstein’s universe may 
become even more compli- 
cated, even stranger to con- 
template. Douglas Adams an- 
ticipated that prospect—not 
without trepidation—in his 
sequel to The Hitchhiker’s Guide 
to the Universe, titled The Res- 
taurant at the End of the Uni- 
verse. “There is a theory which 
states that if anyone discov- 
ers exactly what the universe 
is for and why it is here, it 

= will instantly disappear and 





S be replaced by something even 
= more bizarre and inexplica- 
© ble,” he wrote. “There is 
= another which states that this 





> has already happened.” | 
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any moments of my 
five-year, post-Duke life 
could be characterized 
as impassioned, idyllic, 
or inspired. This, how- 
ever, was no such mo- 
ment. I was running 
through the deserted early morning streets 
of lower Manhattan. I was alone, mostly, 
except for the camera crew, sound techni- 
cian, and producer strewn out on the street 
behind me. 


I was two weeks into the production of 


The Bachelorette, ABC’s widely watched 
reality-television show, in which twenty- 
five (presumably) eligible bachelors com- 
pete for the affections of one (presumably) 
desirable bachelorette. The object of our 
affection and the star of this particular show 
was Jen Schefft, an attractive, twenty-eight- 
year-old from Chicago and a former con- 
testant on The Bachelor (a similar reality 
show, exc ept the roles are reversed). Tonight, 
it was Jen I was seeking as I ran through the 
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uncharacteristically quiet streets some 
where around Little Italy. Actually, | knew 
where she was—thirty blocks north and 
eighty-five stories high, at the top of one of 
New York’s most iconic structures, the Em 
pire State Building. Now I just had to get 
there, fast. 

Earlier, the show’s host, Chris Harrison, 
had interrupted Jen’s group date with me 
and three other bachelors at Puglio’s, a 
famous pizzeria in Little Italy, and taken her 
from us to a waiting limo. (I’m regularly 
asked if the group dates were “awkward.” In 
a word, Yes. I suppose we maintained our 
sanity by thinking of Jen as our “collective” 
girlfriend. At least we liked to think of her 
as “ours.” But, more accurately, we were hers, 
a collection of obsequious male courtiers. It 
worked, as long as everybody kept his hands 
to himself, of course.) 

When Harrison returned, he told us that 
she was headed to the top of the Empire 
State Building. We were to follow her, but, 
much to our dismay, there were no addi- 
tional limos waiting outside. Instead, we 


were given the challenge of finding our own 


means of transportation—a race between 
the four bachelors on this particular date— 
and we had to do so without using any 
money or breaking any laws. The winner 
would enjoy some coveted one-on-one time 
with Jen. 

And so here I was, running through the 
deserted streets, Camera crew in tow, look- 
ing fora cab to sweet talk into a free ride 
uptown. The longer I ran, the more diffi- 
culty | had suppressing the only question 
that seemed relevant at the time: “What 
the hell am I doing?” 

In fact, | had asked myself that question a 
number of times over the three months 
since | received the first of what would turn 
out to be many calls from the producers of 
The Bachelorette. | was living in Aspen, Colo- 
rado, when I first got their message. A passion 
for skiing, fishing, and biking had inspired 
me to leave my job at the (now-defunct) 
academic pop-culture magazine, Lingua Fran- 
ca, in Manhattan and head to the small, op- 
ulent mountain resort community. I had 
been teaching skiing and tending bar to 


earn a living and sustain my lifestyle—not 





necessarily using my public-policy degree, 
but, as I told my parents, “just getting the 
‘ski-town thing’ out of my system.” 

I was described on the show as “Ben 
Sands, 26, Ski Instructor,” but it was bar- 
tending that had gotten me there. A few 
months earlier, | had won Aspen’s annual 
bartending competition, “The Aspen Cock- 
tail Classic.” The city used the event to pro- 
mote restaurants and nightlife in Aspen 
and, as a result, pictures of me and my cre- 
ation, the “Aspen Sugar Daddy,” had turned 
up in magazines and newspapers around the 
country. The producers saw the story and 
a preliminary inquiry to 





gave me a call 


find out who I was, what | did and, of 


course, if I was single. 

Single? Yes. Desperate? You’d have to be, 
right? Without a doubt, it’s an unorthodox 
way to meet your future wife. Then again, 
one girl, twenty-five guys—it reminded me 
of Big Beer Thursdays at Satisfaction, the 
Duke student hangout. Only this time 
there’d be cameras, microphones, and a na- 
tional television audience to capture, share, 


and critique your success and failure. | knew 


that it was a crazy idea, but when the pro- 
ducers invited me out to L.A. to take part in 
the final casting interviews, I went. 

Perhaps it was simple curiosity, perhaps a 
fatalistic sense that this might be happening 
for a reason, or perhaps just to see what 
would happen next. Regardless, I arrived in 
Hollywood open to any possibility but 
expecting nothing but a new story to share 
with the people sitting across the bar from 
me. After successfully negotiating two prob- 
ing on-camera interviews in front of net- 
work executives, a battery of personality and 
aptitude tests, and a comprehensive exam 
by a Beverly Hills psychologist, | found 
myself getting ready to head to New York 
for the biggest blind date of my life. While I 
gave the decision a lot of thought, in the 
end it came down to a simple rationaliza- 
tion: I aspire to lead an interesting life, and 
this experience qualified. 

And this was interesting, I thought, as I 
stood alone in an elevator car, speeding to 
the top of the deserted Empire State Build- 
ing. After two weeks of round-the-clock 
filming, | was becomingly increasingly com- 





Zach Ornitz/Aspen Daily News 


fortable in this most surreal of environ- 
ments. | was living with a steadily decreasing 
pool of roommates—the original twenty- 
five had been whittled down to just six—in 
a $15-million townhouse in the West Vil- 
lage. Our reality-television home resembled 
a ltxurious frat house with dorm-style bed- 
rooms, a large kitchen that served as our 
primary living and socializing space, a Ping 
Pong table, and even a “kegerator” that, un- 
like the refrigerator in my old off-campus 
house at 202 Watts Street, conveniently 
never ran out of suds. The only major differ- 
ence between this and a “real” bachelor pad 
was that we had no television, no newspa- 
pers, no radio, and very little freedom to move 
about the city. The only time we could leave 
the house without a camera crew in tow was 
one thirty-minute period a day, which | 
spent running along the Hudson. 

Moments of great excitement and in- 
trigue were coupled with long stretches of 
patience-testing boredom. Ironically, bore- 
dom seems to be the primary antagonist in a 
reality-television show. For the first few 
days, our time in the house was vibrant and 
exciting as we were getting to know Jen and 
one another. As we spent more and more 
time sequestered, however, confrontations, 
reality-television’s signature characteristic, 
became more frequent. For the sake of dis- 
traction, the men in the house became in- 
creasingly adversarial, and the cameras drank 
up the drama thirstily. 

I always found it particularly interesting 
how different individuals in the house re- 


. sponded to the inherent pressure of our situ- 


ation. Some guys would react to the drama 
with more drama, flying off the handle at 
the slightest injustice; others would exhibit 
more tact. It occurred to me that when the 
hundreds of hours of footage shot were dis- 
tilled down to seven, forty-minute episodes, 
confrontation would serve as the founda- 
tion.of the show—it simply made for better 
TV.-Our télevision personas would ulti- 
mately be defined by such momeats, and | 
realized early on that there was great risk of 
being misrepresented in the final primetime 
manifestation of the program. 

As aresult, I consciously avoided the acri- 
mony and the cameras that homed in on it. 
I sought out small, quiet conversations, 
which, considering the short time we had 
known one another, were extraordinarily in- 
timate and compelling. Through these con- 
versations, I met a collection of motivated, 
personable, energetic romantics. | often won- 
dered why men like these would participate 
in a show like this. Who wants to have his 
personality, profession, motivations, even 
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eyebrows (!) reviewed by an unsympathetic, 
highly critical, national television audi- 
ence? Who would knowingly walk into a 
situation in which, more likely than not, he 
vould be “dumped” on national TV? The 
truth, | suppose, was simple: The alterna- 
tive, our “normal” life, was far safer, but un- 
loubtedly less compelling than that provid- 
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ed by the instant notoriety and pseudo- 


celebrity this opportunity could offer. 

Was it boredom that had brought us all 
here inthe first pla ’s probably an 
unfair generalization, but, without a doubt, 
every lawyer, banker, and ski instructor in 
the house was looking for a new story to 
tell—a story to differentiate himself from 


Mass of marriage material: 
Sands, second row, fourth from 
left, amid the competition 


every other lawyer, banker, and ski instruc- 
tor out there. And perhaps that’s a genera- * 
tional thing. Five years out of college, who 
isn’t looking to differentiate himself from 
the rest? Who isn’t looking for some pur- 
pose and direction to couple with book 
knowledge and “real world experience”? 
Some of us go to law or business school to 





Playing the Game 





f you've never seen The Bachelorette and therefore 

have no idea what it is about, | forgive you. To 

tell the truth, I’ve never been a fan of reality tele- 

vision either. That said, this story will make more 
sense if you understand how the show works. 

The season begins with a crop of twenty-five men, 
all single and all, presumably, looking to get married. 
(Last fall, one of them was me.) The bachelorette is the 
star of the show. Her task is to get to know the men 
through a series of individual (one-on-one) and group 
dates and, as the show goes on, gradually pare the 
field through a series of ““Rose Ceremonies”—a selec- 
tion ritual in which she offers a rose to those bachelors 
she wants to spend more time with. The others are 
thanked and, unceremoniously, sent packing. At the 
end of seven episodes, she chooses the bachelor she 
wants to spend more time with—theoretically, the rest 
of her life (most seasons end in an engagement). 

The season | became a contestant on the show, 

Jen Schefft, a twenty-eight-year-old PR executive from 
Chicago, was the bachelorette. Jen became a reality- 
television star back in 2002 after she was the last 
woman standing in The Bachelor, the male version 

of the show. She was picked by bachelor Andrew 
Firestone, and they got engaged. But their love affair 
eventually fizzled. The producers of The Bachelorette 
invited her to try, for a second time, to find love on 
national television. 

This was the first show to be filmed in Manhattan 
(Los Angeles has been the traditional home of the 
series), and the dates all had a distinctive New York 
feel to them. A dinner cruise down the Hudson and a 
leisurely afternoon at the Sheep Meadow in Central 
Park were among my favorites. In between came the 
.- infamous Rose Ceremonies. The number of bachelors 
she selected varied. The first night she let ten men 
go, whereas in my final Rose Ceremony, she released 
just me. 

The process continued until Jen selected her bache- 
lor—in this case, Jerry, a twenty-nine-year-old art-gallery 
director from Los Angeles. The two didn’t stay together 
for very long following filming, which caused a public 
backlash against the show. Nevertheless, with an 
average viewership of more than 10-million house- 
holds each week, the series continues to be the most 
successful reality-television program in ABC’s history. 

t —Ben Sands 


find that direction, some join an N.G.O. to 
find that purpose, and others, well, they end 
up racing through the streets of lower 
Manhattan on a cold November night, full 
of purpose but desperately in need of a cab. 
It would be months before an audience of 
more than 10-million viewers would watch 
our dramatic race. Sure, it was a little clichéd, 


but, for the first time in this whole experi- 
ence, it felt like we were to have some hon- 
est, healthy competition. An optimist, as 
well as a romantic, I had no doubt that | 
could talk my way into a free ride uptown. 
As the first cab pulled up, however, | imme- 
diately realized the difficulty of the task at 
hand. I wasn’t dealing with the staff of As- 
pen’s Mountain Taxi. My plea was going to 
have to resonate on an emotional level, 
while at the same time successfully negoti- 
ating cultural barriers. | was not only going 
to have to communicate my plight, but 
I was also going to have to explain why a 
guy, who clearly didn’t subscribe to US 
Weekly, should care. The first two cab driv- 
ers shrugged off my supplications but, with 
the third, I finally got it right and heard a 
glorious, “Okay, get in.” And so we did—a 
cameraman, producer, sound guy, and naive 
twenty-six-year-old ski instructor from Aspen 
—on our way to see how this extraordinary 
adventure would play out. 

For $30,000, you can rent the Empire 
State Building fora night. And so, with the 
exception of a few security guards, the lobby 
was deserted when I arrived. | ran through 
the marble corridors looking for the bank of 
elevators and waited impatiently as the spe- 
cial Otis sped me up toward the observation 
deck. Like the elevator, this dating process 
had continued to accelerate, and now time 
spent alone with the bachelorette was criti- 
cally important. As much as Jen was mak- 
ing a decision about me, I was also making a 
decision about her. But up till now, my lim- 
ited interaction with her had made it diffi- 
cult for me to evaluate whether she was a 
woman with whom | could spend my life. 

I ran up the final staircase, two steps at a 
time. I reached the door leading to the ob- 
servation deck and paused. | was alone. I had 


left one camera crew at the elevator and. 


another would be waiting for me once | 
passed through the door in-frontt of me. I 
took a minute to collect myself. My breathing 
slowed as I put on my sport coat, straight- 


ened my shirt, and wiped the droplets of - 


sweat from my brow. Then, taking a deep 
breath, I opened the door. 

Lwas too late. Wendell, a thirty-two-year- 
old. entrepreneur from Chicago, had 
beaten me to the top, and to the girl. 
The race was over and now | had to 
walk out of the Empire State Building 
as I had come in, by myself. As I 
left, my thoughts turned to the 
“Rose Ceremony” that was to 
take place the following night. The 
reality of my situation was that I still 
didn’t know much about Jen, and she 


“Sands ’00 recently left Aspen 
- and now lives on Nantucket Island, 


didn’t know me. The next step in this 
process was to bring her home to meet my 
parents. How could I do that if I hardly 
knew her? How could Jen possibly feel com- 
fortable in such a situation? The more | 
thought about it, the more it seemed cer- 
tain that my nationally | televised demise 
was imminent. 

Rose Ceremonies, the Pee us and often 
unceremonious rituals in which the bache- 
lorette selects men to continue on in the 
process by giving them roses.(and sends the 
other contestants home empty-handed), are 
even more dramatic and tense to partici- 
pants than they appear on TV. Eighteen 
hours after coming in second in the race to 
the top of the Empire State Building, I ner- 
vously stood with the five other bachelors 
and waited for the start-of what | anticipat-, 
ed would be my last Rose Ceremony. 

Fifteen minutes later, just one rose re- 
mained. Jen stood at the center of the room, 
painfully deliberating whom to give it to— 
John Paul, a twenty-five-year-old entrepre- 
neur from Oklahoma City, or me. Whether 
her apparent indecision was real or simply 
for dramatic effect, I don’t know, but, dur- 
ing those moments of hesitation, | had a 
brief epiphany. | looked around the room 
and saw four guys with a conviction that 
the woman in front of them might one day 
be their wife. I had no such conviction and 
realized, as Jen’s eyes darted from John Paul 
to me, and back to John Paul, that,4 was no 
longer meant to be there. 

Until then, hubris, that most Vclassienot . 
fatal flaws, had blinded me to this obvious 
truth. What was going to happen was sup- 
posed to happen, and it needed to happen. 
As I put aside my pride, I felf the sense of 
foreboding that gripped mie slip silently 
away... “John Paul,” she whispered, and 
it was done: a 
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The Art and 
Commerce of 
Tobacco 


SS Sa alfa century ago, the view 

phon from the offices of the Union 

FE > Assurance Company of Can- 
, = 8 ton, on the west bank of the 
b ay ; Huangpu River in down- 
fr “4 town Shanghai, might have 
aie #4 resembled the landscape cap- 
E- ie FI $4 tured on the Ming Dynasty 
Bi) i screen that decorates the 
B24 ky west wall of the Thomas Read- 
eave ns eecaieD ing Room in Duke’s Lilly Li- 


brary: a pastoral scene, dotted with trees and 
flowers. Then came Progress and with it, 
the Oriental Pearl television tower, the 
flashing lights, and the skyscrapers that 
have made the east bank of the Huangpu 
the symbol of a new China. 

The Union Assurance Company’s neo- 
classical headquarters, which stands at the 
corner of Guangdong Road 
and the Bund, the famous ave- 
nue that runs along the river, 
contains in its ornately carved 
cornices and parquet floors a 
micro-history of modern China. 
Completed in 1915, seven sto- 


By PHILIP TINARI 


The British-American 


brought in to give the structure a makeover. 
Where in the Twenties and Thirties there 
had been jazz clubs and trading houses, 
Graves envisioned space for an Evian spa, a 
Jean-Georges restaurant, and a gallery—the 
Shanghai Gallery of Art—that would show 
works by the stars of Chinese contemporary 
art. 

“Three on the Bund,” as the renovated 
complex is called, sparked headlines when 
it opened in late 2003, hailing the trium- 
phant return of commercial chic to the 
main street of the erstwhile 
Bast.” 
wealth and style once centered on that strip 
of regal stone buildings live on in much 
more than the upscale restaurants and bou- 
tiques now housed in those same structures. 
In the remotest villages of the most moun- 
tainous provinces, the 
Bund’s early twentieth-cen- 
tury impact can still be felt 
and smelled—in the 1.8-tril- 
lion cigarettes smoked an- 
nually by 67 percent of the 
nation’s male population. 


“Paris of the 
But traces of the glamorous nexus of 
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ries tall, it was the first building Tobacco Company 2 (Only about 4 percent of Chi- 
in China to employ a structural foray into China under nese women smoke.) 

steel frame. It housed tenants James A. Thomas Smoking habits in early 
like the Mercantile Bank of | ned fhi twenty-first-century China 
India, as the area around it be- auncned one OFhis- |... everything to do with 
came a thriving center of com- tory’s most profitable the Duke tobacco monopoly 
mercial and financial activity. ean ee A in early twentieth-century 
After the Communists took foreign business China. The well-worn story, 
over in 1949, it languished, ventures. Amodern- retold in a history of Big 


along with the Bund, which 
came to be regarded as a sym- 
bol of foreign encroachment. 


day art project that 
began in Durham 


Tobacco in China by Sher- 
man Cochran, goes that James 
B. Duke’s first words upon 


Then, in 2001, Handel Lee, points toa complex learning of the invention of | 
a Chinese-American lawyer web of connectisns the cigarette- “tolling machine = ms 
and developer, hatched a plan : in 1881 were, “Bring me an 
to turn the building into a new among the tobacco atlas!” A company employee © 
incarnation of the cosmopoli- industry, China, the = recalled that ae turned 2 
tanism the Bund-had once : : over the leaves looking not? 
represented. Celebrity archi- university, and the at the maps but at the bot- # 


tect Michael Graves was 
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artist Xu Bing. 


tom, until he came to the 











Target marketing: 
Cigarette advertising in 
1920s Shanghai featured 
images of the newly 
minted modern women 
who would populate 

the city's j jazz clubs 

and tram cars. 


legend, ‘Pop. 430,000,000.’ ‘That,’ he said, 
‘is where we are going to sell cigarettes.’ ” 
Sell they did. In 1905, the British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, the global cigarette- 
distribution alliance comprising James B. 
Duke’s American Tobacco Company and 
England’s Imperial Tobacco Company, set 
up shop in China. A scant two years later, 
the company sold a record 1.3-million cig- 


arettes to Chinese smokers. 
Duke’s success in China can be largely 
attributed to James Augustus Thomas, the 


son of a Confederate colonel turned itin- 
erant tobacco peddler in Rockingham Coun- 
ty, North Carolina. Thomas, the eponym of 
that room in Lilly Library, was James B. 
Duke’s man in China for more than two 
decades. He used his own brand of mer- 
cantile ingenuity, developing innovative, 
strategic merchandising and marketing 
campaigns, to quickly turn an exotic, for- 


eign object—the cigarette—into a common- 





place one. 
“IT... conceived the idea of making a pac- 
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ket of cigarettes that could be purchased 
with one of these Chinese coins,” Thomas 
wrote in his memoir A Pioneer Tobacco Mer- 
chant in the Orient, published by Duke Uni- 
versity Press in 1928. He was referring to the 
“copper cash” then circulating in a be- 
leaguered economy depleted of hard-cur- 
rency reserves. “I would allow a profit for 
the manufacturer, the wholesaler, and the 
retailer; and take into consideration the 
cost, freight, insurance to China, and the 
Chinese government duty. The consumer 
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ft writers like Lu Aun, the 
odern Chinese literature 
| nl 
nmui 
China almost continu 
to 1923, he later re 
DVIC ome that 
changing all that time 
ever ha to offer 
e of the Chinese 
) outhern er ire 
er to Hanes brothers 
on-Salem, he cautioned them 
the Japanese are now 
ap cotton under 
hina.” Thomas also remained 
loyal to the Duke family, and to 
) though he had n¢ 
natriculate there 
ided in 1899 that | would 
Irinity College any books 
ont worthwhile, particularly 
rote in his mem 
eriodic letters from Trinity librari 
jlove dot Thomas’ corre 
[ lim for dona 
ich as Lhasa and Its Mysteries 
Life in China. Thomas even 
ese students to the college 


EXPORT EXPERT 


Your four young Chinamen now seem 


to be thoroughly content with their life 


here, hey are doing well in college, and 
art aking a good impression on the 
tudent body as well as their instruc 
tors,’ Trinity president William Preston 
Few wrote to him in March 1920 
Between 1920 and 1923, Thomas 
given a leave of absence from BAT 
to organize the Chinese American 
Bank of Commerce, conceived by a 
roup of Wall Street financiers inter 
ested in bolstering the Chinese gov 
ernment and introducing American 
business practices to its people. The 
Chinese American Bank of Commerce 
as the precursor to the Industrial and 
Commercial Bank of China, now the 
gest commercial bank in the 
People’s Republic 
By the time he left China for good, 
1 1923, Thomas had made himself, 





and his fortune. He had been named a 


Crystal Button Mandarin by the 


Empress Dowager and decorated by 





the Dalai Lama in recognition of his 





1922 he had mar 


ervice to China. Ir 
ried Dorothy Quincy Hancock Read, 
the daughter of a diplomat and a 
Boston Brahmin thirty years his junior 
rom his Shanghai office, he had 
helped found two schools, a medical 


( nae and a famine-relief committee 





And he, more than anyone else, was 





responsible for starting a nation on a 
smoking habit that persis ea 
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need only exchange his coin for a packet of 
our cigarette.” 

After taking the reins as managing direc- 
tor of BAT in China in 1905, Thomas built 
a massive operation at breakneck speed. Cig- 
arette Consumption increased twenty-fold 
under his directorship. By 1919, BAT was 
producing more than 243-million cigarettes 
a week in Shanghai alone. 

By 1920, China was smoking 25-billion 
cigarettes a year to the U.S.’s 45 billion, and 
profits from the China market accounted 
for more than a third of the company’s total 
worldwide take. Throughout the 1910s and 
1920s, the U.S. exported more cigarettes to 
China than to all other foreign markets 
combined. “Largely as a result of Chinese con- 
sumption of cigarettes made from American 
the Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy would note in a 1938 entry on Thomas, 
“the price paid to tobacco growers in the 
United States increased from four to twen- 
ty-five cents a pound.” BAT’s operations in 
China, headquartered just off the Bund, 
only a block or two from the Union Assur- 
ance Company building, in the Interna- 
tional Settlement, remain among the most 
profitable foreign-business ventures ever 


» 
tobacco, 


launched in a market known as much for its 
® potential as for its impenetrability. 


zechwan [Sichuan] Province ... has 
little contact with the rest of the 
-) world and is to all intents and pur- 
’ poses a self-contained country,” 

Thomas noted in his memoir. It was 
in this “self-contained country” that Xu 
Bing, arguably the most famous Chinese 
modern artist working today, was born in 
1955—just three years after BAT’s assets 
were seized by the newly ascendant People’s 
Republic government. One afternoon last 
August, I attended the opening of Xu Bing’s 
Tobacco Project: Shanghai, in the new gallery 
of art on the Bund. The gallery that after- 
noon smelled like East Campus when the 
wind was right, and the scent of cured 
tobacco from downtown warehouses (now, 
themselves, transmogrified by developers) 
wafted across the quad. The effect in 
Shanghai was more concentrated: As the 
centerpiece of his display, Xu Bing had 
arranged 660,000 domestically produced 
“Fortune” brand cigarettes in imitation of a 
tiger-skin rug, the stripes created by orient- 
ing the filters up or down. The reference 
was to the elegant furnishings that populat- 
ed the homes of merchants, like Thomas, 
who had once lived nearby. 
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The Shanghai exhibition continued a pro- 
ject Xu Bing had begun in November 2000, 
when. Tobacco Project: Durham, curated by 
Duke art history professor Stanley Abe, 
opened in two venues: the foyer of Perkins 
Library and the Duke Homestead and To- 
bacco Museum. That project—a series of 
objects and installations meditating on the 
complex web of connections binding the 
tobacco industry, the university, China, and 
the artist himself—is considered among Xu 
Bing’s best works. 

In the Perkins foyer, Xu placed an over- 
sized book made of pressed tobacco leaves, 
printed with text from historian Sherman 
Cochran’s 1980 study of BAT, Big Business 
in China: Sino-Foreign Rivalry in the Cigarette 
Industry, 1890-1930. The display cases, gen- 
























In a tobacco packhouse at the Duke Home- 
stead, he installed a white neon sign, ren- 
dering in a cursive script the single word 
“Longing.” The word glowed amid drying 
tobacco leaves and dry ice. On the shed’s 
exterior, he projected medical records docu- 
menting his father’s slow death from lung 
cancer. In a gallery inside the main museum 
building, he let an extremely long cigarette 
burn slowly atop a reproduction of the fam- 
ous Song Dynasty hand scroll painting Fest- 
val Along the River. “The charcoal scar left 
on the painting’s surface not only alludes to 
the damage caused by smoking, but also reg- 





isters the passage of time—a shared element 


in both smoking a cigarette and viewing a 


{traditional handscroll,” Wu Hung noted. 


erally occupied by special-collections docu- 
ments celebrating campus history or achieve- 
ments, were filled with a cadre of artworks 
masquerading as artifacts. As University of 
Chicago art historian Wu Hung later wrote, 
“Xu Bing neither planned it as a coherent 
visual display nor emphasized the thematic 
continuity between individual works. In- 
stead, tobacco inspired him to create a 
series of disparate objects and installations, 
each pointing to a specific memory or medi- 
tation on general implications of the ciga-, 
rette to human life.” These objects included 
red tin cases of the Chunghua brand ciga- 
rette preferred by Mao Zedong, stamped 
with lines of Tang-dynasty poetry or ex- 
cerpts from the “little red book” of Mao 
quotations, which they resembled. 


Photos by 


Nearly all of the works on display in 
Shanghai picked up where Tobacco Project: 
Durham had left off. A new oversized book 
made of pressed tobacco leaves graced the 
entrance (the original had ended up on the 
men’s basketball championship victory 
bonfire in April 2001). The text of the 
Shanghai version had been translated into 
Chinese; “An American Multinational Cor- 
poration in China,” read one boldfaced sub- 
head. The “artifacts” from the Perkins Li- 
brary display cases were re-installed in 
Shanghai, this time framing one long dis- 
play case showing a string of documents 
that told the quirky and convincing story of 
the dynamics at work behind the exhibi- 
tion—and behind the larger history of 
the exhibition. Papers spanning a century, 
documenting first BAT’s plans to commence 
operations in China, then the company’s 
profits in China, then James B. Duke's 
founding grant to make Trinity College ‘nto 
Duke University, then Duke University’s 
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Shanghai show: Mandarin 
characters in neon 

spell out 1920s ad copy; 
“tiger-skin” carpet of 
660,000 cigarettes, opposite, 
symbolizes rich furnishings 
of merchants’ houses 


invitation to Xu Bing to stage an exhibition 
on campus, and finally the university’s pur- 
chase of some of the works Xu Bing pro- 
duced for that exhibition, were linked by 
little red arrows. 

This sort of witty, detached joking was 
only one part of Tobacco Project’s messages. 
Because of his father’s death, cigarettes were 
also deeply sentimental objects to Xu Bing. 
In Shanghai, in place of the word “Longing” 
that had appeared in the packhouse at Duke 
Homestead, Xu Bing installed a new neon 
work that spelled out copy from a 1920s 
BAT advertisement in elegant, semi-classical 
Mandarin. The “Longing” of Durham now 
stood in complicated relation to the ad copy 
of Shanghai, text that looked to produce a 
longing for cigarettes, even as it reflected a 
longing for profit. The Chinese, it seemed, 
was a loose translation of the English. 

Of all the works on display in Shanghai 
that afternoon, one spoke most powerfully 
to the current, and constantly changing, 
state of affairs in China today. For Window 
on Pudong, Xu Bing had hired art students 
to paint the gallery’s walls and windows 
with shadowy monochromatic outlines of 
what they might have looked out upon 
when the building was first constructed in 
1915, taken from historical photographs. 
Thus, the iconic millennial skyline across 
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the river could be viewed only through the 
prism of the modest waterfront from which 
it had grown. Looking up the Bund, one saw 
the clock tower of the Peace Hotel through 
the outline of the same building seven 
decades earlier. This vista, it seemed, was 
one of the few in China not to have 
changed substantially in that time. And yet 
something was different: From the clock 
tower now poked a pole, and upon it, per 
city ordinance, flew the five-star red flag of 
the People’s Republic. 


ometime during the summer of 
1920, Jarties A. Thomas wrote to 
the former American Consul- 
General in Shanghai, James L. 
Rodgers, at the Ritz-Carlton in 
Montreal, “You are quite correct in assum- 
ing that the development of China is going 
to be the biggest proposition that has hap- 
pened in the world for the last fifty years, 
and this development will take place in the 
next ten or fifteen years. China will become 
a creditor nation within the next five or six 
years.” Eighty-four years later, Thomas’ pre- 
diction rings truer than ever: Chinese gov- 
ernment lending to the U.S. totaled more 
than $200 billion in 2004 alone, and will 
probably reach $300 billion for 2005. 
And so, against this historical background 





of a newly resurgent China and the physical 
background of Xu Bing’s painted windows, a 
panel of Chinese academics and art critics 
sat down, the day after the opening, to a 
panel discussion on consumer culture in 1920s 
Shanghai, artistic practice in 2000s Shang- 
hai, and the founding of a*major university, 
with a tobacco fortune gleaned partially from 
China, in the American Southeast. 

The historical contingencies binding the 
tobacco trade, China, and Duke were more 
than incidental or curious, the panel ar- 
gued. They were at the very heart of the 
everyday reality they had created over the 
long twentieth century. Now, China was 
surging, and the standard interpretation was 
in need of some revision. The debate itself— 
elegant, nuanced, and entirely in Mandarin 
—was evidence of such revision. It was, in 
fact, the precise inverse of a graduate semi- 
nar in Chinese history at Duke: Instead of 
discussing China, in English and in Dur- 
ham, they were discussing Duke, in Chinese 
and in Shanghai. For me, accustomed to the 
unspoken privilege of the American intelli- 


gentsia to study the language or history of 


whichever region one likes, the dynamic 
that afternoon was foreign and unsettling. 
Yet in this momentary subversion of the 
political and epistemological orthodoxies 
that determine who has the power to study, 


Philip Tinari 





and ultimately speak for, whom, I glimpsed 


the future. The panelists were a smattering 
of contemporary China’s best and brightest, 
many of them holders of American Ph.D.s. 
There was Feng Boyi, a respected curator of 
the Beijing avant-garde who holds on to a 
sinecure with the state-run China Artists 
Association for the benefits and prestige as 
his wife plays the Chinese capital markets. 
There was Lydia Liu, whose book Translin- 
gual Practice had re-made the field of Chi- 
nese literary studies, and who now spends 





der that first flourished under Thomas and 
the Dukes and their cohort seemed to be 
fading. 

In the years leading to the First World 
War, Thomas insistently recommended to 
his friends Norman Angell’s 1910 polemic 
The Great Illusion: A Study of the Relations of 
Military Power in Nations to Their Economic 
and Social Advantages. In it, Angell decries 
the Anglo-German arms race, arguing that, 
in an age when “international finance has 
become so interdependent and so inter- 


At the Duke Homestead, the artist projected medical records documenting his 


summers away from the University of Mich- 
igan, where she holds an endowed chair, to 
run a critical-theory academy at Tsinghua 
University in Beijing. They were, in short, 
exactly the type of people one might expect 
to find leading a liberal civil society, if one 
still bought into the optimistic doctrine 
that economic growth must lead ultimately 
to American-style democracy. 

But these thinkers’ first allegiance was to 
China and its system, however imperfect. It 
was the nation that had nurtured them, the 
nation they would nurture into increasing 
power and prominence as the American or- 


father’s slow death from lung cancer on the outside wall of a tobacco packhouse. 


woven with trade and industry, ... war, even 
when victorious, can no longer achieve 
those aims for which peoples strive.” Eighty- 
five years later, his warnings still seem worth 
heeding. Looking around a room of Chinese 
who had taken the very best America had 
to offer, I realized, none was on “our” side. 
China is resolutely, doggedly, its own; and 
Durham, today, is not Shanghai. 

I thought back to the day in March 2000 
when, as a Duke junior, | had met Xu Bing 
at Raleigh-Durham Airport and had driven 
him to campus for the discussions that led 
to Tobacco Project: Durham. | thought about 


the car ride, and how we had listened to the 
music I had so carefully chosen, the Cuban 
rhythms of the Buena Vista Social Club. It 
seemed somehow appropriate, as if to say 
that Communism was on the wane, and the 
NASDAQ on the rise. I thought of Septem- 
ber 11, when he watched the towers fall from 
his studio across the East River, and | woke 
up in an apartment in the university district 
of northwest Beijing, watching cranes put 
together concrete shells of pink apartment 
buildings in total indifference to what had 
happened. I thought of the lunch we ate a 
few months later, a lunch of frogs and bitter 
melon in a shabby restaurant by the Peking 
University west gate, since torn down to 
make way for a technology park. 

And I| thought of Thomas’ meditation in 
a letter to his brother in July 1915, shortly 
after the Lusitania had been sunk, as the 
world prepared for the same sort of modern 
shakedown we are living through once 
again. “America is prosperous,” Thomas 
wrote, “but I think we will have to have more 
army and navy for the reason that every- 
body will commence to throw bricks at us 
because we are so prosperous.” if 


Tinari 01, Duke Magazine’s first Clay Felker 
Fellow, recently completed his master’s in ast 


Asian studies at Harvard University. 
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Unraveling the 
Human Genome 


HUNTINGTON WILLARD 


By DENNIS MEREDITH 


The director of Duke’s newest multidisciplinary institute has an almost genetic predisposition for research. To him, the 
genome, with its unfathomed complexity, constitutes a mesmerizing mystery—and a life’s work. 
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untington Willard, it could be said, is a true X- 

man. In algebra, X denotes the archetypal un- 

known quantity. The aptly nicknamed “Hunt” 

Willard confesses to an inordinate fondness for 
the unknown. He revels in tackling profound genomic 
mysteries that confound other researchers and could lead 
to astonishing new scientific insights—or simply to more 
mysteries. 

The X-Men of comic-book and movie fame find that 
their superpowers set them at odds with society. Willard 
has found himself at times disparaged by colleagues for 
sticking to research paths they believed led only to 
career-killing dead ends. And, like the X-Men, Willard 
has assumed dual identities. He is both an active scientist 
and the activist director of Duke’s Institute for Genome 
Sciences & Policy (IGSP)—the campuswide, multidisci- 
plinary program created to enable Duke to address the 
broad implications of twenty-first-century genetic ad- 
vances. 

Perhaps most important, X denotes Willard’s research on 
the X chromosome—the sex-determining chromosome 
that occurs in twos in women, but is paired with a Y sex 
chromosome in men. After years of studying the way that 
some genes on the X chromosomes of women are active 
while others lie dormant, Willard and his colleagues re- 
cently reported startling findings. Comparing gene activ- 
ity on the X chromosomes of forty women, the scientists 
found unexpected amounts of variation among individuals. 

The results have important implications for under- 
standing the differences between men and women in 
areas such as health and disease. They also offer potential 
explanations for well-established differences between the 
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sexes. “In essence,” Willard says, “there is not one human 
genome but two—male and female.” 

The genome is an organism’s complete set of genetic 
material, including all of its chromosomes. Chromo- 
somes are the microscopic, sausage-shaped packages 
encasing the DNA molecules that are the genetic blue- 
prints for all of our cellular machinery. Compared with 
the X chromosome’s 1,000 or so genes, the Y chromo- 
some is a genetic runt, with only about 100. These large- 
ly determine male traits. 

In the early days of genetic research, nearly fifty years 
ago, scientists discovered that female embryos go through 
a critical process called “dosage compensation,” switch- 
ing off duplicate genes on one or the other of its X chro- 
mosomes to avoid being, in effect, “overdosed” on those 
genes. When genes are switched on, they cause proteins, 
which constitute the cell’s basic molecular machinery, to 
be produced in the cell. If, for example, a gene on one X 
chromosome was making protein for a specific metabolic 
process and another gene on the other X chromosome 
was doing the same thing, the cells would suffer, and like- 
ly die, from the resulting excess. 

The early researchers believed that dosage compensa- 
tion completely inactivated or “silenced” one or the 
other X chromosome. That way, all women—and women 
and men—would have the same dosage levels of encoded 
genes on their X chromosomes. However, during the 
1980s, Willard and his colleagues discovered that some 
genes on the silenced X chromosomes of women actually 
remained active. (Male chromosomes are X-chromosomal 
couch potatoes. They don’t practice such dosage com- 
pensation. Because they have only one X chromosome, 
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Your Friend, the Chromosome 


ithout chromosomes, your cells would 
be an untidy, malfunctioning mess. In 
fact, without chromosomes, you would 
never have evolved to the pinnacle of 
supreme intellect that enables you to read and 
appreciate this fine article 
Each cell in your body contains roughly six feet 
of string-like DNA, the repository of your genetic in 
formation, Strung like beads along the length of your 
DNA’s molecular chains are some 20,000 encoded 
segments—genes—that form the blueprints for pro 
teins. Through a process called “gene expression,” a 
gene copies its genetic information in the form of a 
“messenger RNA” molecule. The messenger RNA 
then wends its way to the cell’s protein-making 
machinery. There it acts as the blueprint for the pro- 
teins that catalyze life-giving chemical reactions. 
Rather than crumpling this critical genomic 
blueprint haphazardly into the cell's nucleus, nature 
has evolved a neat method of winding that DNA into 
precise spools around special proteins and packing 
them ever so neatly into the sausage-shaped chro- 
mosomes that you see under the microscope. This 
packing job, which would thrill Martha Stewart, 
reduces the length of your six feet of DNA by some 
10,000-fold. 





You have twenty-three pairs of such well-ordered 
chromosomes—one set each from Mom and Dad 
And besides the garden-variety chromosomes, you 
have two sex chromosomes—a pair of X chromo 
somes if you are a female, and an X and aY if you 
are male 

Each pair of chromosomes connects at a mid 
point called the centromere—another example of 
nature's orderly housekeeping, As each chromo 
some duplicates itself during cell division, the cen 
tromere provides a critical attachment point. Each 
cell sends out spindle fibers that grab the duplicat 
ed chromosomes at the centromere and separate 
them into the two new “daughter” cells 

In the earliest days of genetics, scientists faith 
fully, and, it turned out, naively, believed the “cen 
tral dogma” that each gene provides the blueprint 
for one protein. The only “genetic code” they 
thought existed was the one that specified how a 
given sequence of DNA units provided the code for 
the structure of a given protein. 

However, in the last decade, scientists have 
come to the unsettling realization that the cell is a 
far more intricate cryptographer than they had ever 
dreamed. Besides the protein-making code, the cell 
also uses other as yet unknown codes to read mys- 
terious “epigenetic”—that is, 
outside the genetic code—sig- 
nals from the vast regions of 
what had seemed like “junk” 
DNA that scientists had dis- 
covered among genes. In fact, 
it’s quite likely that within this 
“junk” lies the very epigenetic 
information that enabled us to 
evolve into humans. 

—Dennis Meredith 
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Sausage-shaped: 
chromosomes, left 

and opposite, the focus 
of Willard’s esoteric 
research, are made 

up of tightly coiled 
strands of DNA 


they need all their X-chromosome genes active.) 
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Despite Willard’s early findings that some X genes es- 
cape silencing, many scientists still believed that all women 
had the same patterns of active and silenced genes on 
their X chromosomes. His most recent research study— 
co-authored by a former trainee in Willard’s lab, Laura 
Carrel, now an assistant professor of biochemistry and 
molecular biology at Pennsylvania State University— 
was published in the March 17 issue of Nature. It com- 
pared gene activity on the X chromosomes of forty 
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women. The scientists found surprising variations among 
the women in the patterns of their genes that were 
switched on. 

The discovery is significant, according to Willard, 
because “the findings suggest a remarkable and previously 
unsuspected degree of expression heterogeneity among 
females in the population,” he says. Among other things, 
this means that women are genetic “mosaics,” with any 
of their cells potentially switching on genes on either of 
the pair of X-linked genes. 

This wide variation among women in X-chromosome 
gene expression not only points to differences in traits 
among females, but also between females and males, 
Willard says. And an understanding of the genomic dif- 
ferences between the sexes could lead to explanations 
for the differences in such areas as susceptibility to cer- 
tain diseases. 

“We’ve always known that the X chromosome was im- 
portant for disease, and that there are a great many X- 
chromosome-linked diseases in males,” he says. Such rare 
genetic diseases more likely strike men, because a disease- 
causing mutation on the lone male X chromosome can- 
not be compensated for by a protective normal gene on 
the paired X chromosomes of women. “What fascinates 
me about these new studies is that they may give us an 
insight into far more common disorders that show 
characteristic differences in the frequency between males 
and females. 

“Autism, for example, is about four times more com- 
mon in males than in females. Why? Rheumatoid arthri- 
tis and many other autoimmune disorders are much more 
common in females than in males. Why? Our results at 
least raise the possibility that these genes are failing to be 
fully dosage-compensated, creating a characteristic dos- 
age difference between males and females. And those 
genes could likely play a role in increasing or lowering 
the susceptibility of one sex compared with the other to 
some of these conditions. 

“But we also have no idea whether the variation is the 
same in a fetus in utero or in a newborn, or in a ninety-year- 
old woman,” says Willard. “And it may be that gene expres- 
sion is changing during that time, and that change may 
associate with late-onset diseases such as heart disease.” 


he new findings are only the latest emerging from 
decades of Willard’s research on the phenomenon 
of dosage compensation. His scientific quest began 
as a Eureka! moment he had as a Harvard under- 
graduate. “I was sitting in a library flipping through a 
journal waiting for a professor who was late. And I came 
across this paper on X inactivation, and it just struck my 
fancy. The basic lesson from this paper was, ‘we haven’t a 
clue what’s going on here.’ To me, that was the greatest 
way to enter a scientific problem, because your imagina- 
tion can run wild. People were just shrugging their-shoul- 
ders and saying, ‘It makes intuitive sense why males and 
females would need to equalize dosage of genes.’ It was as 
if a ‘miracle’ occurs, and it just happens.” 
Willard recalls that he became instantly fascinated by 
the scientific mystery of this unknown biological mecha- 
nism, which is central to the development of every 
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female. “I must have written every one of my papers as a 
biology undergraduate on this topic. And | kept reading 
and writing and exploring different models in my mind.” 
The uncharted machinery of dosage compensation res- 
onated with his (perhaps genetic?) predilection for black- 

box problems. “I’ve always been bored by projects where 
the answer was too obvious—where the answer was 
going to be one or another known possibilities,” he says. 
“T found it much more interesting to dream about possi- 
bilities that just hadn’t been described yet.” 

The fascination endured. When Willard started his 
own research laboratory after receiving a Ph.D. in human 
genetics from Yale University in 1979, his first goal was 
to figure out the machinery the cell uses to shut down X- 
linked genes during embryonic development. Fifteen 
years of painstaking work led to the identification of a 
master genetic switch that turns off such X chromosome 
genes. But this switch was a peculiar gene, indeed. The 
huge majority of known genes are blueprints for “messen- 
ger RNA” that produces proteins; however, this gene, 
dubbed XIST, instead produces a type of RNA that con- 


trols other genes. These genes that control other genes 


represent the next great frontier in genomic research, 
Willard says. Traditionally, geneticists have focused on 
how genes code for proteins; now they are beginning to 
explore the “epigenetic” machinery by which genes 
themselves are controlled. 

As he delved into the machinery of X inactivation, he 
encountered other surprises. The X chromosome control 


This wide variation among women in X-chromos 
gene expression not only points to Mere 
females, but also between female 





system did not function as a single on-off switch, like the 
master circuit breaker in a house. Rather, Willard was to 
discover, it acted more like the multitude of individual 
electrical switches within that house, with different 
switches for different genes. He recalls the first inkling he 
had that X inactivation wasn’t an all-or-nothing proposi- 
tion. “I was teaching an undergraduate class at the 
University of Toronto back in the late 1980s, and | 
assigned students what I thought was a simple little proj- 
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ect—to look at gene expression on the X chromosome. 
And the students came up with an answer that made 
absolutely no Sense at that time. They found a gene still 


being expressed, even though it was on the inactive copy 
of the chromosome instead of the active copy. And even 
though I was tempted to simply say, ‘You’re wrong. It 
can’t happen,’ and put a big X across the lab report, we 
started looking into that question.” 

At that point, Willard’s black box transformed into a 
treasure chest. He and his colleagues discovered a dozen 
examples of genes that escaped silencing. In recent years, 
as the Human Genome Project has yielded the complete 


In the Eighties, “there was this series of wonderful papers 


arguing over whether all this repetitive DNA should be called ‘junk,’ 
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‘garbage, or other pejorative terms. But | just sort of took it on 


faith that nature wouldn’t do that.” 


structure of the X chromosome, the researchers have 
used that knowledge to find hundreds more. 

They are now exploring not only how the cell decides 
which genes should escape silencing, but also, why. And 
they are seeking the origins of the startling variations 
they discovered among women in the genes that escape 
silencing. “Maybe the patterns are random, but it’s much 
more intriguing to me to consider that the pattern of this 
gene activation is inherited,” Willard says. “If so, when we 
compare the X chromosomes of mothers and daughters, 
or of sisters, or of identical twins, we should see a familial 
pattern. If it is a pattern in the genome, then we’re off on 
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23 pairs of human chromosomes: 
Willard’s research concentrates 

on the X chromosomes of women; 
artificial human chromosomes 
helped prove the importance of 
centromeres, which connect chromo- 
somes during cell division, below 


Blue=human chromosome 
Green/yellow=centromeres 
Red=human artificial chromosome 


Katie Rudd / Duke University 


another hunting expedition. Somewhere amidst the vast 
stretches of DNA on the X chromosome there is some 
sequence of DNA that tells those genes to be expressed 
or not expressed. It’s another genetic code that we don’t 
understand and can’t even begin to articulate.” 


f the machinery of X inactivation is a fascinating set 

of nested black boxes, Willard’s other major research 

object, the centromere, has proven a murky Stygian 

nightmare. The centromere—the point at which 
paired chromosomes are attached to enable them to nav- 
igate through cell divisions—had been largely shunned 
by scientists, because it was thought to be a genomic 
wasteland. It seemed to be nothing more than genetic 
“stuttering”—regions of inanely repetitive DNA code 
that had no purpose other than to take up space and frus- 
trate biologists. 

In fact, the so-called “complete” sequencing of the 
human genome, announced with great fanfare in 2000, 
did not include any sequences of the seemingly unfath- 
omable centromeric regions. Willard recalls that, in the 
1980s, “there was this series of wonderful papers arguing 
over whether all this repetitive DNA should be called 
‘junk,’ ‘garbage,’ or other pejorative terms. But I just sort 
of took it on faith that nature wouldn’t do that. This is 5 
percent of the entire genome—a stunning amount to be 
unimportant and just sitting in a garbage heap at the cen- 
ter of the chromosome.” 

It was Willard’s search to understand the X chromo- 
some that led him to the centromere. He and his col- 
leagues were searching the centromeric region of the X 
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chromosome for DNA sequences that might somehow 
control X inactivation. He hypothesized that the repeti- 
tive elements specific to the X chromosome might act as 


tags that would key the silencing mechanism. “We did 


find repetitive sequences specific to the X chromosome 
centromere,” he recalls, “but they had nothing to do with 
X inactivation whatsoever. So, the experiment didn’t 
work the way we thought it would, but rather than throw 
it away, it caught my fascination.” Willard devoted his 
efforts to searching for evidence that the repetitive DNA 
found in the centromeric region was functional rather 
than just a pile of garbage. 

This may mark the point that Willard assumed an X- 


man persona. “I think that was probably the low point of 


my reputation in the scientific community,” he says, “be- 
cause people really thought I was crazy. They asked, “Why 
are you working on this? It’s total junk. You’re wasting 
your time. There can’t be a code in there, because it’s the 


same little sequence over and over again. So, by definition, 


it can’t be telling us anything.’ | don’t know whether | like 
a challenge or whether I’m pig-headed, but we kept at it.” 

So, the “pig-headed” Willard and his colleagues in- 
vented analytical genetic techniques that enabled them 
to decipher DNA sequences in the hall-of-mirrors realm 
of the centromere. One thought was that maybe this 
repetitive DNA, called alpha satellite DNA, “was just a 
camouflage that was hiding some other magic sequence 
that would be buried in there, and we’d have to develop 
tools that would allow us to get to that magic sequence.” 

Willard’s search for a “magic sequence” was still caus- 
ing head shaking among colleagues, he says, when his 
laboratory dropped a scientific bombshell: It announced 
the creation of a functioning artificial human chromo- 
some. Willard reasoned that if the stuttering DNA was 
central to the centromere’s function in dividing cells, 
then an artificial chromosome with an artificial cen- 
tromere containing only “junk” DNA should waltz right 
along with its natural brethren during the dance of cell 
division. Sure enough, when Willard and his fellow cen- 
tromerists synthesized the chromosome and added it to a 
human cell, they found it worked beautifully. The human 
cells harboring the artificial chromosomes divided happi- 


ly ever after, reproducing the artificial chromosomes 
along with the natural ones. 


“Our cells have forty-six chromosomes, and we stuck 
in a tiny forty-seventh chromosome, and it worked just 
the way our natural ones do. That was the key break- 
through in that field,” he says. “It showed for the first 
time, definitively, that these alpha satellite sequences 
confer centromere function.” 

Willard insists that nature must have evolved these 
stuttering sequences to mean something important to the 
cell, since successful cell division is so critical to all life. 
Still, the nature of that “something” remains unknown. 
“Ym the first to admit that the fact that our artificial 
chromosomes work doesn’t tell us the code the centromere 
uses,” says Willard. “That just tells us where the code is.” 

The scientific community reacted to his attempts to 
build an artificial human chromosome with “a lot of eye- 
rolling,” Willard says. “It was sort of, ‘Here he goes again, 
not giving up on this idea.’” However, he recalls, when he 


The IGSP: ‘Asking Big’ 





hen Huntington Willard, director of the 

Institute for Genome Sciences & Policy 

(IGSP), prepared to move into his of- 

fice at his new headquarters, he 
requested that a doorway be built directly between 
his office and his laboratory, in addition to the 
existing doorway leading to the rest of the IGSP. 
His research staff knows that when the lab door is 
open, they have free access to Willard the scien- 
tist. And his IGSP staff knows that when the hall 
door is open, they have free access to Willard the 
IGSP director. 

In a similar manner, Willard, who became 
director in 2003, has launched himself into the 
intellectual doorway business—both creating 
and opening them. That's vital, he says, because 
Duke conceived the IGSP as drawing on faculty 
members across the university, from widely dis- 
parate fields: scientists, engineers, physicians, 
lawyers, policymakers, business economists, 
ethicists, theologians, and humanists. His con- 
ceptual carpentry has sought not only to construct 
doorways between all of these disciplines, but 
also to include them under one “metaphorical 
roof,” as he puts it. The IGSP should take an inte- 
grated approach to helping society cope with the 
profound, pervasive impact of the genome revolu- 
tion, he says. 

Still, the institute’s motto, “Ask Big,” reflects an 
ecumenical philosophy that isn’t widely appreciat- 
ed at other universities. “They don’t understand 
putting science and policy together. Very few 
places are doing that, and no place is doing it 
as seriously and with the breadth and depth 
that we are. Frankly, the concept of the genome 
revolution impacting not just science, but literally 
everything else that goes on in life, does not 
yet resonate with other institutions. They can’t 
believe that we teach classes on genomics in the 


English department or in the Divinity School.” 

When speaking of the IGSP’s research aspira- 
tions, Willard emphasizes that Ask Big does not 
mean Ask Everything. “We're not going to solve 
every problem that’s out there either on the ethical 
and policy front or on the discovery front,” he 
says. “But, | think we can pick key questions where 
Duke has the right set of tools, the right people, 
the right ethos to figure out approaches that other 
groups can’t.” 

A prime example of his strategy is I]GSP’s new 
Center for Genomic Medicine. The center will create 
health-care systems that apply genomic discoveries 
to clinical practice. “Changes in health care 
frighten people,” says Willard, “and very few insti- 
tutions are well positioned to grapple with what 
could be bewildering wholesale changes in medi- 
cine—going from the reactionary system that we 
have now to one that is prospective and highly 
personalized. But that is the mark Duke is going 
to make. And the impact of creating an effective 
genomic medicine system here will go far beyond 
making one key discovery or even a handful of 
key discoveries. The center really will provide 
an example that can be shared nationally and 
internationally.” 

Willard envisions an IGSP where scientific dis- 
coveries will help usher in an era of genomic medi- 
cine in which analysis of a drop of a baby’s blood 
can reveal whether she will be vulnerable, as she 
ages, to heart attack, stroke, or cancer. But Willard 
believes that IGSP’s ethicists, policymakers, and 
legal scholars will venture far beyond clinical 
advances to solve the broad social problems that 
will enable this powerful knowledge to create a 
healthier life for that child. 

—Dennis Meredith 


ath www.genome.duke.edu 


presented his results formally at a 1997 conference in Ma- 
drid, “it put to rest the notion of a magic sequence buried 
in the DNA and established that it was the alpha satel- 
lite DNA itself that was being read by the cell.” Willard 
and his colleagues are now tinkering and testing versions 
of the artificial chromosome, to search for the key charac- 
teristics that make the centromere work. The search will be 
an arduous one, given that the centromeric region com- 
prises some 3-million DNA units on each chromosome. 
As a veteran of the scientific centromere wars, Willard 
deeply appreciates the fact that the science of genomics is 
full of unknowns—X’s—yet to be determined. He has no 
fear of confronting the unknown. “We now understand 
only 2 percent of the genome in terms of how it encodes in- 
formation,” he says. “That leaves 98 percent to go.” 


qn http://genomics .duke.edu/ 
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Postcards from 

The Lost Hamptons 
© Steven Petrow 2004, 
used with permission of 
Arcadia Publishing 
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VINTAGE POSTCARDS FROM THE HAMPTONS 
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have read any number of books about 
the East End of Long Island—some 
good, some bad, most plain dreadful— 
but I thought there was something left 

still unsaid. | found myself looking for that 

story, a Californian, arriving at the door- 
step of the august East Hampton Library 
with a laptop, cell phone, and decaf latte in 
hand. Ducking into the Pennypacker Long 

Island Collection, the library’s “fireproof” 

rare book room, | spiraled out of the twenty- 

first century, greeted by an antiquated card 
catalog (with its own ... unique take on the 


Dewey decimal system), a “no pen” dictum, 
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Southampton, L. I. 








and a bevy of other rules and regulations 
protected themselves 


said to protect the books but meant, per- 


sun under Cavan 


haps, to intimidate newcomers. 





My family has owned property in South- 





ampton for nearly a half-century, but the traw hats with veils. 
Petrow house stands “north of the high- 

way” in a district known as North Sea and, 
humorously, [until] ... 
the “Dead Sea.” 


Still, the venerable librarian Dorothy 


the last century as 


King, whose family first came to the East 
End in the late 1600s, seemed at first 

impervious to my comparatively shallow 
roots. For weeks, I was lost, searching for 


Sag Pond, from Bridge, Bridgehampton, L. ! 





1930: Maidstone Club 





Maidstone ‘ lub i ne Pi Ol i ist Hampton | WILE i and iN y 





my muse in musty boxes and dusty books. Sunken Garden, “Bayberry Land’ Summer Home of Mr. and Mrs. Dwight F, Davis, Sr. 
On my best behavior, | complied in calling BR Cr reat t 
her Miss King, while she firmly, albeit kind- 
ly, kept me mindful of the rules: no cell 
phones, no water, and, of course, no pens! 
Then one day, Miss King asked me to 
call her “Dorothy” and inquired, “Would 
you like to see the picture postcards that 
were donated to the library last year?” 
“Have you shown them to a lot of other 





people?” the journalist in me replied. “Not 
really,” she answered. Not only was | 
thrilled to have Miss King lower her guard, 
but the postcards delivered a riveting visual 
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Cottages along the Shore of Georgica Lake, Wainscott, N. Y. 








narrative of this quaint and picturesque 
town. Even better, most of the hand-tinted 
postcards had been secreted away for 
decades, as were those to be discovered 
later at the Southampton Historical Mu- 
seum and in the even vaster collection of 
Edward Woodward. 

These postcards portray the quiet vil- 
lages, historic homes, and privet-lined 
lanes of the East End. They depict life in 
the Hamptons as we have never seen it 
before. Filled with the high drama of 
celebrity, the glorious architecture of the 
time, and the quiet splendor of the East 
End’s landscapes and seascapes, these pho- 
tographs allow us to experience a world all 
but swallowed by time. 


—Steven Petrow, excerpted from 
The Lost Hamptons 


Petrow ’78, the author of three books, has 
written for The Los Angeles Times, Life 
magazine, and Salon.com. He lives in Berke- 
ley, California. 
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Southampton Historical Museum] 


1950: Hamptons’ population had doubled in j 
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Let Me Play: The Story of Title IX 
By Karen Blumenthal ’81. Simon & Schuster 
Children’s Publishing, 2005. 160 pages. $17.95. 
s one tiny piece of the sweeping Ed- 
ucational Amendments of 1972, Title 
IX was proposed by a determined 
group of women who thought it was 

that 
against girls and women just because they 


wrong schools could discriminate 
were female. If such a declaration seems tame 
today, at the time of its introduction it was 
anything but. As Wall Street Journal reporter 
Karen Blumenthal explains in her informa- 
tive and inspiring new book, Let Me Play: 
The Story of Title IX, the authors and advo- 
cates of the law had to engage in prickly 
political battles, make strategic though un- 
wanted concessions and, even, at one point, 
vote against a weakened version of their 
own law. 

Yet for all the setbacks and redoubled ef- 
forts that Title IX’s supporters endured, the 
sweet and unforeseen reward of their perse- 
verance is a law that has had (and contin- 
ues to have) profound implications for gen- 
erations of women. While most often asso- 
ciated with girls’ and women’s equal access 
to athletic teams and sports opportunities— 
and indeed the law’s impact on athletics is 
the central focus of Let Me Play—Blumen- 
thal tracks the law’s genesis from the early 
days of the women’s suffragist movement 
through the civil-rights and women’s move- 
ments of the Sixties. She also documents 
Title [X’s ripple effect on the professions 
women pursue and the changing landscape 
of the work force. Between 1971-72 and 
2001-02, for example, the number of wom- 
en entering medical schools increased from 
1,653 to 7,784, she notes. During that same 
period, the number of women entering law 
school increased from 8,914 to 65,701. 

Although her target audience is young 
adult readers, Blumenthal’s book transcends 
age-specific lessons by vividly illustrating 
the tenaciousness of the human spirit, the 
slipperiness of legal interpretation, and the 
importance of keeping the past clearly in 
focus. It may be hard for today’s generation 
of female high-school and college athletes 
to imagine a time when women’s teams got 
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no funding, uniforms, or 
field time (or if they did, it 


Karen Blumenthal 


was after the boys’ teams had 
finished playing). But for ac- 
tivists such as Oregon Congresswoman Edith 
Green, who crafted and tirelessly lobbied 
for Title IX’s passage, the chilly reception 
and paternalistic put-downs she and her 
colleagues received were standard for the 
day. One reporter called Green’s tenacious 
political style “unladylike”; some of her male 
peers in Congress even called her “the 
wicked witch of the West.” 

As Title IX was implemented and inter- 
preted, it was challenged at almost every 
turn. Arguably the strongest opposition came 
in response to the stipulation that males 
and females have an equal opportunity to 
compete in sports. The National Collegiate 
Athletics Association (NCAA), at the time 
dedicated to the advancement of men’s ath- 
letics only, heard about the implications of 
Title IX for women’s sports and, by exten- 
sion, men’s sports. The argument was no 
longer a moral one, it was financial: Men’s 
athletics was big business, and the NCAA 
and its constituents feared that providing 
women with similar resources would drain 
money from men’s sports programs. 

Blumenthal notes that the president of 
her own alma mater objected to the idea of 
funding men’s and women’s sports equally 
at the time. “About 300 colleges, led by 
Duke University President Terry Sanford, 
banded together to fight the proposal,” she 
writes. “Margot Polivy [lawyer for the Asso- 
ciation for Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women] remembered Mr. Sanford outlin- 
ing the group’s position. He explained that 
‘he was all for equality.’ But, Ms. Polivy said, 
Mr. Sanford added, ‘we had to understand 
that there were three sexes in athletics: 
men, women, and football players.’ ” 

Let Me Play combines political and social 
history with sidebars and profiles about the 
accomplishments and advances made under 
Title IX by such athletes as Mia Hamm and 
Lisa Leslie. Blumenthal also credits a num- 
ber of men for helping Title [IX wend its way 
into our cultural and social fabric, including 
U.S. Senator Birch Bayh, then-Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Caspar 





Weinberger, and “the secret 
weapon in the fight for fair- 
ness,” dads. As Blumenthal 
notes, “The generation of 
girls born in the 1970s and beyond grew up 
with fathers who firmly believed their girls 
should have the same experiences as their 
boys. When teams were dropped, when 
fields were in disrepair, when the coaching 
wasn’t very good, dads went to bat for their 
daughters.” 

But Blumenthal, who is an avid sports fan 
and the mother of two girls, also lends a 
cautionary note to the celebration. “Even 
today, Title [IX remains one of the nation’s 
most controversial—and important—civil- 
rights laws. And like any law, it can be abol- 
ished or changed. Just months before she 
died in 2002, longtime Title IX advocate 
Patsy Mink, a U.S. representative from Ha- 
waii, urged Congress to diligently protect 
the law, warning that those opportunities 
could be taken away just as quickly as they 
were created.” 

Packed with pithy quotes, comparative 
statistics, photographs, cartoons, timelines, 
and a “then and now” set of quotes by peo- 
ple who supported and opposed Title IX, Let 
Me Play can be read chronologically or 
casually picked up and leafed through for 
nuggets of information. Whether you are 
the parent or friend of one of the nearly 3- 
million girls playing high-school sports to- 
day (up from 294,000 in 1971), Let Me Play 
offers a lively and well-researched glimpse 
into the evolution of a little law that be- 
came a sensation. 

Buy it for a girl you admire. 


—Bridget Booher 


Booher ’82, A.M. ’92 is a frequent contributor 
to the magazine. 


The Last Titan: A Life of 
Theodore Dreiser 

By Jerome Loving Ph.D. ’73. University of 
California Press, 2005. 528 pages. $34.95. 


erome Loving is a gifted biographer, as 
demonstrated in his previous books on 
Walt Whitman and Emily Dickinson, 
among others. The Whitman biogra- 


1 





phy stands out as probably the 
finest on this author. He has 
also written books about Em- 
erson and other key figures in 
the American Renaissance, and that knowl- 
edge underlies The Last Titan: A Life of 
Theodore Dreiser. He sees Dreiser freshly, 
and sees him whole, not only as one of the 
great novelists in the tradition of natural- 
ism, but as someone with a transcendental- 
ist impulse, as well. 

“Ultimately, Dreiser was of. two minds 
when it came to naturalism and transcen- 
dentalism,” he writes. “It is his naturalism 
that most readily meets the eye, but the 
other is always somewhere in the back- 
ground.” This is so not only in his relatively 
unknown poems, which Loving quotes here 
to good effect, but also in his major fiction, 
making him “so much more interesting than 
a pure naturalist like Norris or Zola.” Lov- 
ing agrees with H.L. Mencken that even as 
Dreiser describes reality with a methodical 
minuteness of detail, “he never forgets the 
dream that is behind it.” The dream behind 
reality seems always to enchant Loving as 
he tracks the life of this “titan” of American 
fiction from his impoverished childhood in 
the Midwest to the heights of American lit- 
erary celebrity. 

Born in 1871 in Indiana, Dreiser was the 
twelfth of thirteen children, the son of a 
German-born immigrant father whose mill 
business went bad, leaving the family in dis- 
array. Like so many writers of his day, Drei- 
ser learned his craft as a journalist in gritty, 
mongrel cities like Chicago, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, and New York. He also began the 
slow, self-conscious work of educating him- 
self, often in public libraries. In addition to 
Emerson, he read Herbert Spencer, Thomas 
Huxley, and Balzac, whose systematic ex- 
ploration of French culture in his time in- 
spired Dreiser to exhaust, as he said, “every 
aspect of the human welter.” 

A good biography should evoke the times 
as well as the life of the writer, and Loving 
knows this. He understands nineteenth- 
century America, its ruthless dynamism and 
savage materialism so persistently at odds 
with the transcendental impulse. This was 
an era of massive immigration and poverty, 
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racial turmoil, and violent up- 
heavals on the labor scene. It 
was the era of the so-called 
New Woman as well. Dreiser 
confronted his age with a keen, sober eye, 
and he absorbed its details. Loving shows us 
exactly how, in book after book, Dreiser 
transmogrified these details, turning them 
into the stuff of major fiction. 

The sad circumstances surrounding the 
publication of Sister Carrie (1900), Dreiser’s 
early masterpiece, are beautifully evinced 
here. That novel was loosely based on the 
life of his own troubled sister, Emma, who 
ran off to New York with a man who made 
his money by stealing from his employer. 
This situation is mirrored by Carrie and her 
lover, George Hurstwood, who steals from 
the owner of an upscale saloon where he 
works. The novel eventually became an 
American classic, although the first edition 
sold only five or six hundred copies. Its poor 
reception sent the fragile author into a tail- 
spin that lasted for three years. 

Loving creates a good deal of drama in 
this biography, which possesses the narra- 
tive compulsion of a good novel. It’s a rivet- 
ing story, with fateful turns, romances and 
infatuations, nervous breakdowns and re- 
coveries, and financial dealings worthy of 
the best entrepreneurial sagas of the age. In 
the typical business novel of the 1880s, the 
hero was a well-intentioned businessman 
who resists temptation. Dreiser, however, 
would have none of this, and in a fascinat- 
ing but ultimately unsatisfactory trilogy 
about a tycoon named Frank Cowperwood, 
he explored the underside of the capitalist 
system with a ruthless eye. 

Dreiser was wildly prolific, and one’s jaw 
drops as Loving describes the evolution and 
publication of book after book, some of them 
quite remarkable, such as Jennie Gerhardt 
and The “Genius”, novels that today have 
only a small audience. The former is based 
on the life of his sister Mame and recounts 
the story of a likable chambermaid who is 
seduced by a U.S. senator many years her 
senior. The latter is an autobiographical 
tale that ensnared its author into a battle 
with the censors. It also drew attention to 
Dreiser’s German heritage, which was not a 





good thing for him in the wake of World 
War I. 

After The “Genius”, Dreiser turned his at- 
tention to the stage, where his gifts were 
never obvious, although he produced a fair- 
ly large number of plays. He published his 
masterwork, An American Tragedy, in 1925. 
Based on a real murder—the Gillette-Brown 
case of 1906—Dreiser’s absorbing tale is 
about Clyde Griffiths, an unlikable and self- 
absorbed man accused of murdering his 
pregnant girlfriend, Roberta. The murder 
scene itself is brilliantly ambiguous, leaving 
the reader in doubt as to whether Griffiths 
actually means to drown the pregnant Ro- 
berta on Big Bittern Lake (he slips into a 
trance, and inadvertently flips her into the 
water). He refuses to rescue her, as he 
should have done, thus condemning him- 
self to death by execution. 

As Loving shows, Dreiser never summoned 
the will to write another great novel. In- 
stead, he turned his energies to social causes 
during the Great Depression. He worked for 
a variety of high-profile causes and corre- 
sponded with leading figures of the day. 
Eventually Dreiser drifted to Hollywood and, 
in due course, became a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, having already 
attracted lots of attention from the FBI, 
which accumulated a massive file on him. 

As Loving notes: “His political activities 
since the early 1930s had clearly been in 
concert with ostensible communist aims 
with regard to the working class. And not 
long before he took up formal membership, 
he had received a check from the Soviet 
Union for the equivalent of $34,600 in 
back royalties.” 

Dreiser’s tumultuous life, his “conflicted 
philosophy,” as Loving calls it, and his often 
remarkable achievement as a novelist are 
vividly summoned and shrewdly assessed in 
The Last Titan, which will for many years be 
regarded as the standard life of an important 
American writer. 

—Jay Parini 


Parini is the Axinn Professor of English at 
Middlebury College. His latest book is 
One Matchless Time: A Life of William 
Faulkner. 
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ling in Reunion 


early 4,000 alumni and family members came back to campus for er mal : 
eekend in April. Attendance was 40 percent higher than five years age, when. these =, 
=Classes last held reunions. Here’s a roundup of attendance: Class of: 1945," 45° attend: 
cing: Class of 1950, 33; Class of 1955, 218; Class of 1960, 119; Class. of: 1965, 117; i 
Class of 1970, 156; Class of 1975, 242: Class of 1980, 511 (a record for 25th rections); Class of 1985, 
669 (a record for 20th reunions); Class of 1990, 405; Class of 1995, 671; and class i 2000, Late Sf 
largest 5th reunion ever. ," 
Class gift records were set for 55th, 40th, 25th, 15th, and 5th reunions. ‘The Class ss otSb0. shitiered 
the existing reunion giving record (set by the Class of 1979) with a gift total of $2. 6: iniflion. s - 
The Half-Century Club, for alumni who have celebrated their 50th reunion, hoi it its Bunion each fall, 
and will gather on campus during mnncemens, —— 30 through October: 2: rie 


Fanfare: loyal alumni parade with their classes, dance to swing band, 
catch up with classmates, and breakfast in Duke Gardens 
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For more photos: 
www.dukereunions.com 
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CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 


I have been laid off from my mid-level 
management position and have been 
offered outplacement assistance or an 
extra month of salary. Which should 

I take? 


he first thing you need to 

discover is the nature of the 

outplacement agreement. If 

you're being offered a deluxe 
package, you can look forward to 
personal attention, including testing, 
contacts, and individual coaching, 
as well as an office and clerical sup- 
port for your job search. Conven- 
tional wisdom says the job search 
takes one month for every $10,000 
in salary, so this kind of intensive 
help can cut months off the time it 
takes to find a suitable position. If 
you were to purchase this kind of 
assistance yourself, it would probably 
set you back far more than one 
month’s salary. 

On the other hand, the kind of out- 
placement services usually offered to 
mid-level managers involves mainly 
group meetings and standard advice. 
This can still be helpful, but it’s less 
clear that it justifies giving up cold 
hard cash. It’s wise, to give it a pass 
if you’re already a savvy job seeker, 
with an up-to-date résumé, profes- 
sional contacts, and a sense of the 
market. Outplacement, ironically, 
has nothing to do with “placing” you 
in a job. It can, however, be worth- 
while if you need the discipline of 
group meetings to keep your job 
search on track. 

Losing a job is never easy. It’s fortu- 
nate that you have an employer who’s 
willing to provide help. 

—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. Send ques- 
tions to career-alumni@studentaffairs. 
duke.edu. 


The Career Center, in association with 
the Duke Alumni Association, provides 
career advice to alumni. Please contact 
racquel.williams@duke .edu if you need 
assistance. 
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Engineering Excellence 


he Pratt School of Engineering’s 

alumni association honored graduates 

and professors at its annual awards 

banquet in April for distinguished ser- 
vice and excellence in teaching, research, 
and mentoring. Capers McDonald B.S.E. 
74 received the Distinguished Alumnus 
Award, and Edward L. Trimble B.S.E. ’90 
received the Distinguished Young Alumnus 
Award. 

For twelve years, McDonald, who majored 
in biomedical engineering, was president 
and CEO of BioReliance Corp., a contract- 
service organization in Rockville, Maryland, 
that provides testing, development, and man- 
ufacturing services worldwide to companies 
in the biotechnology and pharmaceutical 
industries. He left BioReliance in 2004 when 
it was acquired by Invitrogen Corp., and is 
now executive-in-residence and a practi- 
tioner faculty member at Johns Hopkins 
University’s graduate division of business 
and management. From 2001 into 2004, 
McDonald was chair of the Technology 
Council of Maryland. He also is a member 
of Pratt’s board of visitors. 

Trimble is the co-founder and CEO of 
EzGovy, an Atlanta-based firm that provides 
software and services for federal, state, local, 
and foreign governments. Before founding 
EzGoy, he was founder and CEO of Inter- 
Arch Technologies of Atlanta. 

Professor E Hadley Cocks, a professor in 
the department of mechanical engineering 
and materials science (MEMS), received 
the Distinguished Service Award for thirty- 
three years of service to the engineering 
school, which he joined in 1972 as assistant 
professor after six years of industrial re- 
search. Cocks, who was promoted to profes- 
sor in 1976, chaired MEMS from 1994 to 
2001. He is the founding director of the 
Master of Engineering Management Pro- 
gram, which he led from 1997 to 2003. 

Other Pratt School faculty members were 
honored. Donald Bliss, associate professor in 
MEMS, received the Klein Family Distin- 
guished Teaching Award. Ashutosh Chilkoti, 


associate professor in the department of bio- 


medical engineering (BME), received the 
Stansell Family Distinguished Research 
Award. Larry Bohs Ph.D. ’87, assistant BME 
research professor, received the Lois and John 
L. Imhoff Distinguished Teaching Award. 

Leslie Collins, associate professor in the 
department of electrical and computer en- 
gineering, was honored with the Capers and 
Marion McDonald Award for Excellence in 
Teaching and Research. Michael Gustafson 
B.S.E. 93, Ph.D. ’99, lecturer in the depart- 
ments of civil and environmental engineer- 
ing and electrical and computer engineering, 
received the Capers and Marion McDonald 
Award for Excellence in Mentoring and 
Advising. 


Tapped by TIP 


n honor of its twenty-fifth anniversary, 

Duke’s Talent Identification Program 

instituted an awards program to recog- 

nize significant contributions by its 
alumni. The TIP program identifies gifted 
children and provides summer sessions on 
the Duke campus to develop their abilities. 
Besides classes for fourth- and fifth-graders, 
there is a seventh-grade talent search pro- 
gram that focuses on the identification, 
recognition, and support of high-ability stu- 
dents who can take college entrance exams 
alongside high-school students. 

Awards were presented in the areas of 
community service, the arts, and career/ 
profession. Of the four TIP alumni named 
recipients in May, two went on to graduate 
from Duke: Stacy Stansell Klein B.S.E. 91 
and Marc Starnes B.S.E. ’93. 

Klein, who was recognized for her career 
achievements, earned a master’s in biomed- 
ical engineering at Drexel University and a 
Ph.D. at Vanderbilt University. She taught 
high-school science for three years and 
introductory engineering courses at Van- 
derbilt. The high-school-level, biomedica 
engineering curricula she designed has been 
recognized by the National Science Teachers 
Association as one of the fifteen best prac- 
tices in science education in the country. 
She runs national workshops for high- 
school science teachers to train them how 
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nhis will, dated December 11, 
| “sum not exceeding four million 
. dollars” for use by Duke Endow- 
ment trustees “in erecting and equip- 
ping, at the Duke University mentioned 
and described in said trust, buildings 


suitable for a Medical School, Hospital, recall. “I lost six pounds and ruined a 
white linen suit showing visitors through 
the building and repairing overloaded 


and Nurses Home.” On July 20, 1930, 
15,000 people assembled on the new 


to use her challenge-based biomedical engi- 
neering curricula. 

Starnes, who won the TIP award in com- 
munity service, is a mathematical statisti- 
cian for the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. He earned two master’s de- 
grees from Johns Hopkins University—one 
in public-health policy and management 
and the other in biostatistics. He was recog- 
nized for providing academic, emotional, 
and financial support to an underprivileged 
young man in Baltimore. Through Starnes’ 


university's campus to tour the result 
1924) James B. Duke stipulated a_ of his bequest: the newly erected 
building housing the Duke School of 
Medicine and Hospital. 

“It was the hottest day | have ever 
encountered,” Wilburt C. Davison, first 
dean of the medical school, would later nursing students began classes on 


elevators. The suit shrank so much that 
| gave it to a friend half my size.” 

The hospital opened to patients on 
July 21. On October 1, thirty first-year 
and eighteen third-year medical stu- 
dents began classes; twenty-four 


January 2, 1931. 
—Russell S. Koonts, director 
Duke Medical Center Archives 


mentoring and encouragement, the student 
was accepted by a highly regarded private 
school in Baltimore and is now enrolled at 
Bowie State College. 

Kevin Young, a professor at Emory Uni- 
versity, was recognized for his national repu- 
tation as award-winning poet and editor, 
and Rachael Goodhue, an associate professor 
in the agricultural and resource economics 
department at the University of California, 
Davis, was recognized for her professional ac- 
complishments as a public-policy economist. 
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Half-Century Club 


Robert C. Taylor '49, LL.B. ’52 has written his 
first novel, Where There’s a Will, published by Ruby 
Moon Publishers. He and his wife, Teddy, live in 
Dallas 


Robert C. Wagner °52, LL.B. '57 has published 


Peace in the Mekong Delta, A Photographic Essay: The 


Vietnam Our Veterans Never Saw. He and his wife, 


Betty, live in Bedminster, N.]. 
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50s & 60s 


Edgar B. Fisher °57, LL.B. ’61, a partner at 
Brooks, Pierce, McLendon, Humphrey & Leonard, 
was S¢ lec ted by his peers as a ke ading attormey in the 
field of real-estate law for Business North Carolina 
magazine’s annual “legal elite.” He and his wife, 


Elizabeth, live in Greensboro. 


John Harrington 59, M.A.T. '65, Ed.D. ’70 rep 
resented Duke at the inauguration of R. Frederick 
Zuker '67, M.Ed 75, Ph.D. ’82 as president ot 
Lambuth University in Jackson, Tenn. 

Robert F. Siler °59 is the president of the N.C 
State Bar Association for 2004-05. He practices law 
s & Siler in Franklin, 


where he and his wife, Theresa, live 


with the firm Coward, Hic 
NIGs 
Steven Kimbrough B31). 62 has recorded The Art 
of American Song: Songs of the Wild West. He delivered 
a lecture, “Music-making in the Wesleyan Tradition,” 
at the Duke Divinity School. In April, he joined a 

group of international opera stars at the Vatican in 





presenting excerpts from the sacred opera I Am the 
Way, based on the life of Christ, by Jerome Hines, as 
a part of a symposium related to Pope Pius XII. 


Brenda Todd Larsen ‘66 was elected to Berea 

College’s board of trustees, where she will serve a six- 
year term. She has worked in cancer information pro- 
grams at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Carolyn McCue Osteen LL.B. 66, LL.M. ’70, a 
partner at the Boston law firm Ropes & Gray, was 
included in The Best Lawyers in America 2005-2006. 


Claiborne Gregory ‘67, a partner in the business- 
transactions section in the San Antonio office of the 
law firm Jackson Walker, was included in Texas 
Monthly’s list of “super lawyers.” 


R. Frederick Zuker ‘67, M.Ed. ’75, Ph.D. ’82 was 
inaugurated as president of Lambuth University in 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Michael Angelini J.|). '68, a partner in the business- 
formation practice area at Bowditch & Dewey, was 


named to the list of Massachusetts “super lawyers.’ 


William L. Patton 68, a partner at the Boston 
law firm Ropes & Gray, was included in The Best 
Lawyers in America 2005-2006. 


Sarah Jerome M.A.T. ’69, D.Ed. ’73, the superin- 
tendent of the Kettle Moraine School District in 
Wisconsin, was named one of four finalists for the 
2005 National Superintendent of the Year award. 


Marjorie Bekaert Thomas ’69 has joined 
Trinity College’s board of visitors at Duke. She and 
her husband, Bryan Thomas J.D. ’71, live in 
Winter Park, Fla 


70s & 80s 


Michael W. Conlon J... ‘71, an attorney in the 
international law firm Fulbright & Jaworski, was 
included in The Best Lawyers in America 2005-2006. 
He lives in Houston. 


Angelo H. Magafan ’72 is a principal in Deoudes- 
I i 
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Magafan Realty Inc., a commercial real-estate man- 
agement and investment firm in the Washington 
metro area. He is also a principal in NOVA Chickens 
Inc., a Popeye’s franchisee with five stores in Northern 
Virginia, and a director of Monument Bank, which 
opened its first branch in Bethesda, Md., in May. He 
and his wife, Susan, and their two children live in 


North Bethesda. 


Joseph Clark Bates III B.S-E. 73 won the 2004 
U.S. Amateur American Smooth Ballroom Dance 
Nationals in the Senior II Division with his wife, Mary 
Louise Bates ’73. They live in Noblesville, Ind. 


Jeffrey Chipps Smith ’73, the Kay Fortson 
Chair in European art at the University of Texas at 
Austin, is the author of The Northern Renaissance, 
published by Phaidon Press of London. 


Michael Alan Brownlee M.D. ’74, the Anita 
and Jack Saltz Professor of diabetes research at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine at Yeshiva 
University, received the 2004 Davis Award from the 
Children’s Diabetes Foundation. He was recognized 
as a researcher whose work contributes significantly 
to the understanding and treatment of diabetic com- 
plications. He received the 2004 Banting Medal for 
Scientific Achievement. 


Donna Joyce Dean Ph.D. ’74 was appointed senior 
science adviser at the Washington-based government- 
relations firm Lewis-Burke Associates. She was a sen- 
ior executive at the National Institutes of Health. 


Charles S. Hamilton Il 74 was promoted to 
Navy rear admiral. He and his wife, Deborah 
Whitehead Hamilton 73, live in Bedford, Va. 


Suzanne Campbell Lowe 775 is the author of 
Marketplace Masters: How Professional Service Firms 
Compete to Win, published by Praeger. Her article “Five 
Pillars of Wisdom” appeared in CMO Magazine’s pre- 
miere issue in September. She and her husband, John 
M. Lowe Ill ’73, and their son live in Concord, Mass. 


Joseph J. Smallhoover ’75, a partner at the 
Paris law firm Dechert Price & Rhoads, has been re- 
elected to a fourth term as a member of the executive 
committee of the Democratic Party Committee Abroad 
and named international counsel. He lives in Paris. 


Carl Edward Arentzen M.D. ’76 has joined the 
faculty at Southern Illinois University’s medical 
school as associate professor of surgery. He was in a 
private practice in Springfield, Ill. 


David G. LeGrand 76 received the community 
achievement award from the Las Vegas Chamber of 
Commerce. A shareholder with the Nevada law firm 
Hale Lane, he practices in corporate, real-estate, and 
securities law. 


Michael Alan Ellis J.D. 77 has joined the 
Cleveland law firm Porter, Wright, Morris, & Arthur. 


Carol Murphy Hubbard M.Div. ’77 is priest-in- 
charge at Christ Church in Sparkill, N.Y. 


Mark J. Prak 77, J.D. ’88, a partner in the 
Greensboro law firm Brooks, Pierce, McLendon, 
Humphrey & Leonard, was included in The Best 
Lawyers in America 2005-2006. 


Nancy Freund Heller ’78 is the senior managing 
director and head of the newly established TIAA- 
CREF asset management, a member of the TIAA- 
CREF group of companies that provide asset 
management and related services primarily to en- 
dowments and foundations. She completed the NYC 
marathon in 2002. She and her husband, Jeffrey 
Alan Heller ’77, and their three children live 

in Cranford, N.J. 


Scott Fugate Midkiff B.S.E. 79, Ph.D. ’85, a 


professor in the engineering school, was one of three 
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Emma French Randel ’47 


mma French Randel grew up 

in Virginia’s rural Shenan- 

doah Valley in a non-drinking 

family. But life brings unpre- 
dictable turns. 

After earning a business degree, 
teaching in a secretarial school in 
post-World War I! Washington, marrying, 
and rearing five children, she returned 
to the Shenandoah twenty years ago to 
run the valley’s first winery. One of the 
biggest challenges of the job, she is 
fond of noting, is persuading local beer 
drinkers to try wine instead. 

She's been successful enough to 
have earned Shenandoah Vineyards a 
respected place in Virginia’s flourishing 
wine industry. Located near Edinburg, 
between Winchester and Harrisonburg 
on land that has been in her mother’s 
family since the mid-1800s, Shenan- 
doah Vineyards now boasts some thirty- 
five acres planted in such varieties as 
Riesling, Vidal Blanc, Seyval, Villard 
Blanc, Cabernet Sauvignon, Chardon- 
nay, and Chambourcin. 

Randel and her late husband, Jim, a 
petroleum engineer, planted their first 
5,000 vines in 1976, envisioning the 
enterprise as a retirement project. 

The winery opened on a small scale 

in 1979, making it the state's fourth- 
oldest winery. They were still living in 
New Jersey, where he had spent his 
career working for a utility company. 
The plan was to start slowly, cultivating 
vines and learning the wine business 
through seminars, reading, and seeking 
out expert advice. 

Jim’s training as a petroleum engi- 
neer was invaluable. He also had a 
highly discriminating palate—so much 
so, Randel says, that she “couldn’t 
make iced tea at lunch [time] and 
serve it to him at dinner,” without his 
noticing the lack of freshness. 

But his untimely death in 1985 has- 
tened her return to Virginia and her 
full-time immersion in the vineyard. 
Over the years, Randel has done her 
share of hard work. Vineyard work 
“takes stamina,” she says—“things are 
heavy ... and [in the winter] it can be 
twenty degrees when you're doing the 
pruning.” from around the world who take the 

She's seventy-eight now, andem- —_ short detour from Interstate 81 to tour 
ployees handle the physical labor while the winery and enjoy memorable views 
she devotes herself primarily to admin- of Massanutten Mountain as they sam- 
istrative duties. Her real joy is spending ple various vintages. 


Fredrick Burroughs 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
JOHANNISBERG RIESLING 


2004 


ALC. 11% BY VOL 


time in the sales room, greeting guests 





engined! 











With an annual 
production of about 
5,000 cases, covering 
ten to twelve varieties 
of wine, Shenandoah 
Vineyards ranks as a 
mid-size winery, a size 
Randel says suits her 
just fine. In the early 
years, she often 
entered the vineyard’s 
wines in competitions. 
But after winning sev- 
eral awards, she says 
she is less concerned 
with winning profes- 
sional accolades than 
with pleasing customers. 

“The best award is for people to 
taste our wine and say, ‘I'll buy it’ ” 
—Sara Engram 


Engram Is a freelance writer based in 
Baltimore. 
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who received Virginia Tech University’s 2004 
XCaliber Award for excellence by a team. 


Jane Roycroft Brasier ’80 is the senior business 
developer in eastern North Carolina for the geotech- 
nical engineering, testing, and environment service 
firm S&ME Inc. She is based in Raleigh. 


Mack Thomas Ruffin IV B.S.E. ’80 was appoint- 
ed assistant chair for research programs in the family 
medicine department at the University of Michigan’s 
medical school. He is taking part in a major cross- 
institute project in cancer-prevention research for 
the National Institutes of Health. 


Bruce Jay Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83, a partner 

in the bankruptcy and litigation sections in the 
Houston office of the law firm Jackson Walker, was 
included in Texas Monthly’s list of “super lawyers.” 


David G. Sisler ’80 was awarded the 2004 Best 
General Counsel award in the solo category by the 
Dallas Business Journal. Based on nominations from 
the legal community, winners were selected by a 
panel of judges. 


Tina Sherry Alster B.S.N.’81, M.D. ’86, a clinical 
professor of dermatology at Georgetown University 
Medical Center, is director of the Washington Institute 
of Dermatologic Laser Surgery. She is the consulting 
dermatologist to Lancome and a member of Duke 
Medical Center’s board of visitors. She and her hus- 
band, Paul Frazer, and their son live in Washington. 


Terri Lynn Mascherin ’81 received the 2004 
Cunningham Carey Award from the Illinois Coalition 
to Abolish the Death Penalty and the 2004 Albert E. 
Jenner Jr. Pro Bono Award. 


Daniel Frank Pauly ’81, an associate professor in 
the division of cardiology at the University of Florida, 
was named the Stop Heart Disease Researcher of the 
Year by the Florida Heart Research Institute and the 
Florida chapter of the American College of Cardiology. 
The award provides funds for his research in heart 
failure. He and his wife, Rebecca, and their two chil- 
dren live in Gainesville, Fla. 


Peter A. Cotorceanu J.[. ’82 is an attorney in 
the international tax group at Baker & McKenzie in 
Zurich, Switzerland. He had been an associate profes- 
sor of law at Washburn University’s law school and in 
private practice in Maryland and Virginia. 


Jennifer C. Lovejoy ’82 is the dean of the 
School of Nutrition and Exercise Science at Bastyr 
University in Kenmore, Wash. She was a research 
professor and chair of the nutrition and exercise-sci- 
ence department. She and her husband, Robert 
Straughn, live in Bothell, Wash. 


Robert Evans Harrington ’84, J.D. 87 was re- 
cognized as a “diversity catalyst” at the Diversity in 
Business Awards luncheon sponsored by the Charlotte 
Business Journal. He is co-chair of Mecklenburg County 
Bar Association’s Special Committee on Diversity. 


Foon Rhee ’84 was appointed city editor of 

The Boston Globe. He was the capitol/state editor for 
The News & Observer in Raleigh. He lives in 
Brookline, Mass. 


Susan La Nelle Trevarthen ’85 is a shareholder 
with Weiss Serota Helfman in Fort Lauderdale, 

Fla., where she specializes in representing local gov- 
ernments in the fields of land use, planning, and 
zoning law. She is the author of the article “Advising 
the Client Regarding Protection of Property Rights: 
Harris Act and Inverse Condemnation Claims,” pub- 
lished last year in The Florida Bar Journal. 


Joseph Duane Wargo ’85 co-founded the law 
firm Wargo & French with Michael Scott 
French ’87, J.D. 90. The Atlanta firm consists of 
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Alexander “Sandy” Mullin B.S.E.’61, M.F. ’68 


f “ne might say there's 
| \) more than one way to 
J save a tree. You can 
me _ save it in the traditional 
way—while it’s still in the ground. Or 
you can save it on the back end, keep- 
ing its lumber from being wasted and 
making it less likely that too many 
more of its brothers will fall. 

Sandy Mullin isn’t technically in the 
tree-saving business, but he likes to 
believe his lumber-saving devices in- 
directly conserve forests. His interest in 
wood comes naturally: Mullin’s father 
worked for the U.S. Forestry Service, 
supervising Jefferson National Forest in 
Virginia; his father’s father was a logger 
in Northern Maine “back when they 
used double-bitted axes, not chain- 
saws,’ Mullin says with a laugh. 

Mullin came to Duke in 1957 from 
Roanoke, Virginia, earned a civil-en- 
gineering degree, and met his wife and 
current company CEO, Coty Jones, at a 
Duke football game. After four years in 
Japan, paying back the Navy for his 
tuition money, he returned to earn his 
master’s in the business side of forestry. 
For a few years, he taught at North 
Carolina State University, and, 
while he was there, got inter- 
ested in technology that 
made better use of wood. 

During World War Il, 
the lumber industry 
applied mathematics to 
solve the problem of how 
to cut boards into 
smaller rectangles 


most efficiently. “But the problem had 
never been solved when you consider 
a board with defects,” Mullin explains. 
In the early 1970s, the company Mullin 
started with his friend Jim Barr began 
introducing computerized hardware 
and software that cut boards in just 
the right places, discarding knots 
and other defects, while saving as 
much of the good lumber as possible. 
Today, Barr-Mullin Inc., in Cary, North 
Carolina, creates technology used by 
lumber and furniture companies all 
over the world. 

Barr ended up selling his share 
of the business to Mullin in the mid- 
Seventies and went on to found the 
software giant SAS Institute Inc. But 
Mullin stuck with wood, going on to 
create award-winning lumber optimiz- 
ing and scanning devices such as the 
Mini-Max (1979), the Compu-Rip 
(1986), and CellScan (1994), which 
uses lasers to analyze the surface cells 
of wood for defects. 


















Without such technology, wood 
waste can reach as high as 50 percent 
per board. (The waste is chopped up 
for particle board or simply tossed 
out.) Mullin boasts that with his wood- 
saving technology, “it’s not unusual 
for a company to increase yield by 
5 or 10 percent.” 

“Sandy is one of the most innova- 
tive people in the wood-machinery 
business,” attests Roy Rentschler, presi- 
dent of Indiana Dimension Inc., in 
Logansport, Indiana, who has used 
Mullin’s products for fifteen years. The 
National Science Foundation has also 
seen the value in Mullin’s work. Since 
2002, the NSF has awarded the com- 
pany grants totaling $600,000. 

Mullin’s main market for his tech- 
nology has moved where much of the 
furniture business has gone—overseas. 
He’s traveled to South America, China 
and Russia, where companies that 
make lumber and furniture are looking 
for a competitive edge. But there are 
also manufacturers in America that use 

the Barr-Mullin technology. “The only 

thing that we can hope for is 
> that our U.S. friends stay 
ahead of the curve,” 
says Mullin, who 
plans to stay well 
ahead of the curve, 
too. 





Say P. 
> ~ : 


—Fric Larson 


Larson '93 Is a 
freelance writer living 
in Maggie Valley, 
North Carolina. 





ENGINEERING CHANGE 


Terri Helmlinger M.B.A. ’85 


cheerleader Barbie doll 
in its original box stands 
\ ona table in Terri Helm- 
» linger’s office at North 
Carolina State University, a prominent 
counterpoint to the hardhats, design 
schematics, and other engineering 
trappings nearby. 

Helmlinger adopted Barbie as a role 
model a few years ago when she was 
campaigning for the presidency of the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers (NSPE). Despite the doll’s often 
vilified anatomical proportions, she says 
she sees Barbie, in some ways, as rep- 
resenting the epitome of female success. 

“Barbie has done everything women 
of my age could dream of,” the fifty- 
one-year-old Helmlinger says. “She's 
been an astronaut, a physician. She's 
always hip.” 

But Barbie has never headed a 
60,000-member organization of en- 
gineers. Helmlinger achieved that when 
she was named president of NSPE in 
2003, becoming the first female leader 
in the group’s seventy-year history. 

Not content to be the answer to 
an industry trivia question, the blunt- 
talking Helmlinger used her year in 
charge to begin breaking the glass 
ceiling in engineering, NSPE Executive 
Director Albert Gray says. Less than 
10 percent of licensed professional 
engineers are women (a similarly small 
percentage are members of minority 
groups), and so Helmlinger established 
a task force to devise ways for the 
profession to broaden its appeal. She 
also set up a committee to stem a 
long, slow slide in the organization's 
membership. 

“She really sparked some significant 
changes that will benefit NSPE in the 
long run,” Gray says. “Terri's a very ex- 
perienced executive, and she inspired 
people to work with her.” 

Helmlinger’s own inspiration came 
from NASA recruiters who visited N.C. 
State, where she was a disenchanted 
undergraduate education major, to 
encourage more female engineers. 
After earning her industrial engineering 
degree, she started up the career 
ladder at Carolina Power & Light, now 
Progress Energy. Her M.B.A. accelerated 
her climb through the Raleigh-based 
utility's operations and marketing 
departments. 

In 1999, she jumped at the chance 
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to lead the Industrial Extension Service 
(IES) at N.C. State. The program helps 
manufacturers across the state be- 
come more competitive by solving pro- 
duction problems, which, in turn, keeps 
jobs in North Carolina. “I really wanted 
to get back out on the factory floor,” 


she says, acknowledging that a female 
engineer elicited more than a few 
raised eyebrows among managers in 
client companies. “Achieving results 
promotes acceptance pretty quickly.” 
To achieve results within IES, she 
brought a corporate mentality and 
private-sector emphasis on execution 
to a sometimes slow-moving bureau- 
cracy. Client surveys have shown the 
program returning more than $469- 
million in direct annual gain to the 
state since 2000, either in jobs saved 
or company profits. That success 
has helped IES survive state and 
federal budget cuts in recent years 


and earned Helmlinger the additional 
title of assistant vice chancellor of 
extension and engagement at N.C. 
State in 2002. 

Saying she is disappointed that 
people still view engineering as a 
man’s field, Helmlinger hopes her work 





can prevent young women looking to 
enter the profession from being dis- 
missed. 

“lve been the first woman for a lot 
of things, and that requires, quite 
frankly, a lot of guts,” she says. “Going 
through all that gives me credibility, 
but | don’t think another young woman 
should have to go through it.” 

—Matthew Burns 


Burns Is a freelance writer based 
in Raleigh. 


17 attorneys who practice in the areas of complex 
commercial and class-action litigation, intellectual- 
property litigation, corporate and securities law, labor 
law, and alternative dispute resolution. 


Scott Clarke McCrea '86 is a faculty member 

of the Conservatory of Theater Arts and Film at the 

State University of New York, Purchase College. He 

The End of 
the Authorship Question, published by Praeger. He and 
his wife, Melissa Madison McCrea ‘86, live in 

Stamford, Conn 


is the author of The Case for Shakespeare 


Samuel Wei-Teh Wang ’86 is the chief marketing 
officer at Capco, a financial services consultancy in 
New York City. He and his wife, Barbara, and their 
two children live in Chatham, N.]. 


Michael Scott French ’87, J.D. 90 co-founded 
the law firm Wargo & French with Joseph Duane 
Wargo ’S5. The Atlanta firm consists of 17 attorneys 
who practice in the areas of complex commercial and 
class-action litigation, intellectual-property litigation, 
corporate and securities law, labor law, and alterna- 
tive dispute resolution 


Dorothy Elliston Hindman A.M. ’89, an assis- 
tant professor of music at Birmingham-Southern 
College, received a special commendation in the 2004 
Nancy Van de Vate International Composition Prize 
for Opera for her work Louise: The Story of a Magdalen. 
The opera was commissioned by Alabama Operaworks. 
She also received the 2005 Almquist Choral Com- 
position Competition award and the 2004 Interna- 
tional Society of Bassists Composition Prize. 


Dennis Michael Murphy M.H.A. ’89 is the vice 
president of medical affairs at Northwestern Memorial 
Hospital in Chicago. He is responsible for program 
development and the recruitment and retention of 
medical staff. He was director of medical affairs. He 
and his wife, Kristen, live in Chicago. 


David Seth Starr ’89 is deputy general counsel of 
Belo Corp. He and his wife, Dana, and their two sons 
live in Dallas. 


MARRIAGES: Rudiger Leopold 
Breitenecker Jr. '87 to Ann Marie Elliott on 
Sept. 26. Residence: New York. 


BIRTHS: Sixth child and third son to Mark Eric 
Indermaur B.S.E. ’84 and Meredith Indermaur on 
Oct. 10. Named Samuel Webster...Second child and 
son to Kerry Elizabeth Murray ’86 and Michael 
J. Pohl on Aug. 10. Named James Michael...A 
daughter to Robert Wesley Taylor ’88 and Lisa 
Dietz Taylor on Aug. 19. Named Audrey Elisabeth. 


90s 


Sheila White Chavis 90, A.M. ’92 is an attorney 
in the Raleigh office of the law firm Brent Adams and 


Associates, where she specializes in civil litigation, 
personal injury, and medical malpractice law. 


Adam Falkoff '90, a lobbyist in Washington, 

participated with former presidents Bill Clinton and 
George H.W. Bush in a Palm Beach, Fla., golf event, 
which raised $1.8 million for the victims of Decem- 


ber’s tsunami. 


Michael Kabat J.]. 90 is a member of the 
Atlanta law firm Wargo & French. 


Charles C. Lucas Ill J.D. '90 has been elected a 
trustee of The Duke Endowment. He is an attorney 
with The McAulay Firm in Charlotte. 


Paul Theodore Baird Jr. ‘91, M.D. ’96 is a pri- 


mary-care physician for The Emory Clinic Inc. He 





and his wife, Rebecca McLaren Baird 94, and 
their three children live in Atlanta. 


Walter Dana Phillips Ph.D. ’91 was awarded the 
Prize for Independent Scholars from the Modern 
Language Association of America for his book The 
Truth of Ecology: Nature, Culture, and Literature in 
America. He received $1,000, a certificate, and a 
year’s membership in the association. Last year, he 
taught at the University of the Witwatersrand in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, on a Fulbright Senior 
Scholar’s grant. He recently completed a book manu- 
script, Leaving Walden: The Several Constitutions of 


Henry David Thoreau. 


Bleecker Provost Seaman M.B.A. 91 isa 
managing director of Lowe Enterprises Investors Inc., 
a national real-estate-investment development and 
management firm. He directs the firm’s investment 
activities on behalf of domestic and international 
high-net-worth investors. He lives in Pacific 
Palisades, Calif. 


Karen Elizabeth Terry ’91 is a shareholder in 
the law firm Searcy Denney Scarola Barnhart & 
Shipley in West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Henry Spencer Banzhaf ’92, A.M. 97, Ph.D. 
01 is a fellow at the think-tank Resources for the 
Future in Washington, specializing in environmental 
economics. He and his wife, Melissa Ruby 
Banzhaf ’93, and their daughter live in Silver 
Spring, Md. 


Laura Deddish Burton ’92, an attorney with 
the Greensboro law firm Smith Moore, is president 
of the French-American Chamber of Commerce of 
North Carolina, where she oversees all facets of its 
goals and yearly objectives, including fund raising, 


special events, and service offerings. The organiza- 





tion’s main goal is to promote business relationships 
between the U.S. and France. 


Nikola Richard Djuric ’92 is a partner in the law 
firm Sutherland Asbill & Brennan, where he special- 
izes in trusts and estates. He and his wife, Michelle, 
and their daughter live in Atlanta. 


Anne C. Dowling ’92 has accepted a federal clerk- 
ship in the Middle District of Florida. She and her 
husband, Derek B. Hess ’92, live in St. Petersburg. 


Scott William Hackwelder B.S.E. '92 is a patent 
attorney for the law firm Jones Day in Cleveland. 


Derek Blair Hess 92 has joined the staff of 

All Children’s Hospital in St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
has accepted an appointment as associate professor 
at the University of South Florida’s Medical School. 
He and his wife, Anne C. Dowling 92, live in 
St. Petersburg. 


Melissa Ruby Banzhaf ’93, a dissertation fellow 
at the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Washington, is 
completing her Ph.D. in economics at UNC-Chapel 
Hill. She and her husband, Henry Spencer 
Banzhaf 92, A.M. 97, Ph.D. ’01, and their daugh- 
ter live in Silver Spring, Md. 


Karen Bernstein Cooper 93 teaches legal 
research, writing, and advocacy at Emory University’s 
law school. Her husband, Philip Adam Cooper 
J.D. 93, is a partner in the Atlanta law firm 
McKenna Long & Aldridge, practicing in its corpo- 
rate department. 


Kathi McCracken Dente 193 is creative director 
of her Web design and strategy business, McCracken 

Design. She and her husband, Kevin, live in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 


Mark Donahue 793, who works for Duff and 


Phelps, an investment banking firm, is a lieutenant 
commander in the Naval Reserves. He and his wife, 
Stephanie, and their daughter live in Seattle. 


James Edward Duncan ’93, M.D. ’97, a Navy 
Reserve lieutenant commander, relieved the USS 


John F. Kennedy Carrier Strike Group in the Persian 


Gulf while on a routine scheduled deployment in 
support of operations Iraqi Freedom and Enduring 
Freedom. 


Michael Lawrence Guhl B.S.E. 93 is a senior 
manager of inventory management at [he Home 

Depot. He and his wife, Joan, and their two daugh- 
ters live in Atlanta. 


Beth Leibson Hawkins MPP. 93 is the author 
of I’m Too Young to Have Breast Cancer!: Regain Con- 
trol of Your Life, Career, Family, Sexuality, and Faith, 
published by Lifeline Press. She lives in New York. 


Laura Weatherly 93 signed a three-book deal 
with HarperCollins for a mystery series based on her 
career as a Washington wedding planner. The first 
book, Better Off Wed, was released in February under 
the pseudonym Laura Durham. She lives in 


Alexandria, Va. 


Kenneth A. Lanza A.M. 94 is President George 
W. Bush’s liaison for Freedom Corps and manages 
Volunteers for Prosperity, a presidential initiative to 
match American professionals who want to volunteer 
with service opportunities abroad. 





Erik C. Owens 94 is the co-editor of two books, 
Religion and the Death Penalty: A Call for Reckoning, 
published by Eerdmans Publishing, and The Sacred 
and the Sovereign: Religion and International Politics, 
published by Georgetown University Press. He will 
receive his Ph.D. in religious ethics this summer from 
the University of Chicago. 








Ms SAVE THE DATE 


COACH K & FUQUA SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
CONFERENCE ON LEADERSHIP 


Convened by the Center of Leadership & Ethics (COLE) as a 
collaborative effort of Duke University’s Fuqua School of 
Business, Duke Athletics, Duke Corporate Education 


Speakers Scheduled to Appear Include*: 

e James Joseph, President and CEO, Council on Foundations 
and Former U.S. Ambassador to South Africa 

e Gail Lione, General Counsel, Harley-Davidson 

e James Quigley, CEO, Deloitte & Touche USA 


“Complete list of scheduled speakers available online. 


OCIOBERTY-19" 2005 





FOURTH ANNUAL 


and the Kenan Institute for Ethics. 


e Judy Woodruff, Anchor, CNN 
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Stacie Ilene Strong |.1). 94 was named counsel 
in the Chicago office of the law firm Baker & 
McKenzie, where she practices international litiga 
tion and arbitration. Her article on the enforcement 
of foreign arbitral awards was published in The 
Journal of Internal Arbitration in December. 


Robert Reid Bailey 3.S.E. 95 was promoted to 
issistant professor of engineering at the University of 
\rizona. He and his wife, Elaine Thomas '96, 


live in Tucson 


Laura Shaffer Hand 95, who earned her master’s 
ind Ph.D. degrees at the University of Denver, is an 
issistant professor in the psychology department at 
\ugusta State University. She lives in Aiken, S.C. 


Brian C. Rathbun 795, an assistant professor of 
political science at McGill University, is the author 
of Partisan Interventions, published by Cornell 
University Press 


Alison J. Abramson 96, who earned her doctorate 


in veterinary medicine at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 2003 and completed her internship in general 
surgery and medicine in 2004 at the Animal Medical 
Center of New York City, is an associate veterinarian 
at Park East Animal Hospital on the Upper East Side. 


Robert Clay Bowers ].|). 96, a civil litigator in 
North Carolina federal courts, was appointed partner 
in the Charlotte office of the law firm Moore & Van 
Allen. His practice includes construction and com- 
mercial contract disputes and fiduciary litigation. 


Michael Hunter Brown B.S.E. 96, who com- 
pleted his residency in diagnostic radiology at the 
Medical University of South Carolina in June, works 
for Carolina Radiology Associates in Myrtle Beach, 
S.C. He lives in Charleston. 


International 


Julia Jackson Chitester 96 owns JC Consulting, 
which provides fund-development and change-man- 
agement services to not-for-profit organizations. She 
and her husband, Todd H. Chitester B.S.E. 96, 


and their two sons live in Charlotte. 


Stephanie Ann Colman ‘96 has been admitted 
to the Pennsylvania state bar and is an associate in the 
law firm Kirkpatrick & Lockhart Nicholson Graham. 
She and her husband, Christopher Robinson, live 

in Washington. 


Aimee Augier Kane 196, who earned her doctor- 


ate in organizational behavior and theory at Carnegie 


Mellon University’s business school, is a tenure-track 
assistant professor of management and organization 
at NYU’s business school. She and her husband, 
Javier Pena, live in New York. 


Jennifer Leigh Slone J.[). 6 is president of 
the Downtown Orlando Partnership and a partner at 
the law firm Shutts & Bowen. 


James Robert Levey J.1). 96 was appointed 
partner at the international law firm Bryan Cave, 
where he represents public-company issuers in 
various offerings and counsels public and private 
companies. He lives in St. Louis. 


Thomas Burton Rees III 96, who graduated 
magna cum laude from American University’s 
Washington College of Law, is an associate at 
O'Melveny & Myers’ San Francisco office in the 
intellectual property and technology group. 


Laura Stobie Winterfield 96, who completed 
her dermatology residency at the University of Texas 
Southwestern in Dallas in June, will join the faculty 
of Brigham and Women’s Hospital in Boston in the 
fall. She and her husband, Jeff, have a son. 


Wealth that Endures. 
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For more than 70 years, clients have trusted our skill to 
navigate any kind of market. Our professionals are committed 
to protecting our clients’ wealth and building it for future 
generations. We have the experience and perspective needed 
to secure your financial future. 


Investment management, trust and estate and custody services 
for accounts of $2 million or more. Please call Jane-Scott Cantus 
(T ’87) at (202) 822-2110 or Tom Loizeaux (M.B.A. ’92) at 
(877) 384-1111 or visit www.ftci.com. 
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James Albert Beakes III '97 is an associate in 
the litigation department at the law firm Miller & 
Martin, where he specializes in product liability, trans- 
portation, medical malpractice, and pharmaceuticals 
and medical devices. He lives in Nashville, Tenn. 


Alan Joseph Chadd '97 is a partner in the 
Charlotte office of the law firm Moore & Van Allen, 
where he practices in the area of financial services 
and represents agent banks in syndicated credit 
facilities in acquisition financing and asset-based 
lending transactions. 


Tom Hammon Eveson 197 is a shareholder, 
director, and officer of the law firm Gaeta & Eveson 
in Raleigh. 


Hollie H. Hart '97 is a partner in the Charlotte 
office of the law firm Moore & Van Allen, where she 
manages a range of commercial real-estate transactions 
and represents permanent lenders in connection with 
large, multiple-property, credit facilities. 


Stacey Storch Bracken 98 completed her 
Ph.D. in clinical psychology at Stony Brook 
University. She and her husband, Charles Steele 
Bracken 198, live in Manhasset, N.Y. 


Alex Benjamin Diamond '98, who is in a three- 
year pediatrics residency at St. Christopher's Hospital 
for Children in Philadelphia, completed a one-year 
medical internship with the Croyer-Keystone Health 
System. He lives in Philadelphia. 


James Allen Meschewski J.D. '98 has left 
Skadden, Arps to become a merger arbitrage analyst 
at Marin Capital. His wife, Jennifer Young 
Meschewski 198, is an associate in the capital 
markets group of O’Melveny & Myers. They live in 
San Francisco. 


David Alan Tonini 98, who earned his J.D. at the 
University of Virginia, is a litigation associate in the 
Denver office of Holme, Roberts & Owen. He and 
his wife, Suzanne, live in Charlottesville. 


Carlyn Mork Drivdahl ‘99 has joined the 
Sacramento office of the law firm Best Best & 
Krieger. In its municipal-law practice group, she 
advises municipalities and special districts on 
governance, public contracting, developer fees, 
the California Environmental Quality Act, and 
state and federal legislation. 


MARRIAGES: Kathi McCracken 93 to Kevin 
Dente on Sept. 18. Residence: Oakland, Calif... 
Nathan James Wood 93 to Shelby Reid 
Oppel 95 on July 31, 2004. Residence: Portland, 
Ore.... Stephanie Ann Colman 26 to 
Christopher Robinson on Aug. 28, 2004. Residence: 
Washington... Thomas Burton Rees III 96 
to Laxmi Raman on Sept. 5. Residence: San 
Francisco...Frank Peterson Hodge 98 to 
Erin Frederick on Sept. 18. Residence: Dallas... 
James Allen Meschewski J.D. 95 to 
Jennifer Amy Young 98 on Aug. 14, 2004. 
Residence: New York...Christopher Richard 
Amen 99 to Karen Jenny Ranawat 10! on 
Oct 23. Residence: New York...Lindsay 
Elizabeth Hume 99 to John Sanford Jordan on 
Aug. 14. Residence: Washington. 


BIRTHS: Second daughter to Sharleen Marie 
Argamaso-Hernan 190 and Paul Hernan on July 
25, 2004. Named Ella Felice...Second child and first 
son to Susanne Moore Gainer 190 and Grant 
Gainer on Aug. 5, 2004. Named Henry Grant...A 
son to Andrew Todd Layton 90 and Jodi Layton 
on Jan. 11. Named Jonathan Matthew... Twins, first 
sons, to Jeffrey Harris Lichtman J.D. 90 and 
Nance Dickinson on Aug. 16. Named Jackson and 
Grant... Third child and first daughter to Timothy 


Franklin Tate 90, M.Div. 95 and Teresa Tate on 
Oct. 13. Named Anna Elizabeth...Third child and 
first daughter to Paul Theodore Baird Jr. 91, 
M.D. ’96 and Tracy Unice Baird 794 on Dec. 2. 
Named Rebecca McLaren...Second son to Elizabeth 
Weiser Caswell 91 and Trey Caswell on Sept. 
19. Named Lance Patrick... Twins, third son and sec- 
ond daughter, to Tanya Bayles Clawson 91 and 
Michael Clawson on Dec. 18. Named Davis Michael 
and Ashley Susan...First child and son to Steven 
Hsin-Hung Lin 91, M.D. ’95 and Jenny Lin on 
Aug. 28, 2004. Named Ryan...Second child and first 
son to Lisa Marie Papp 91 and Thomas Stuart 
Walls on Feb. 4. Named Nicholas Andrew...Second 
child and son to Henry Coty Rosenblath III 9! 
and Jennifer Evonne Moore ’92 on Oct. 19. 
Named James Fox...Second son to Sheila 
Feldman Steele B.S.E. 91 and Brooke Steele on 
June 24, 2004. Named Sidney Brogan...First child 
and daughter to Henry Spencer Banzhaf ’92, 
A.M. ’97, Ph.D. ’01 and Melissa Ruby Banzhaf 
93 on Dec. 22, 2003. Named Elizabeth Spencer...A 
daughter to Timothy Shea Errera 92 and Grace 
Haewon Chun on Dec. 10. Named Jacqueline 
Renée...First child and son to Lindy Morris 
Fishburne 92 and Rodes Fishburne on Sept. 16. 
Named Junius Quinn...Second child and son to 
Heather Wister Fouts 92 and Lou Fouts on 
Dec. 22. Named James Joseph...Second child and 
daughter to Dean Evan Grabelle ’92 and Lisa 
Nass Grabelle on April 19. Named Jordan Lindsay... 
First child and daughter to Allyson Kerby Kim 
92 and Charlie Kim on Oct. 24. Named Lauren 
Elizabeth...Second child and son to Jennifer 
Evonne Moore '92 and Henry Coty Rosen- 
blath #791 on Oct. 19. Named James Fox...First 
child and daughter to Nathan Wayne Simms 
A.M. ’92, J.D. ’92 and Melissa Simms on Jan. 13. 
Named Leah Elizabeth...First child and daughter to 
Melissa Ruby Banzhaf 193 and Henry 
Spencer Banzhaf ’92, A.M. ’97, Ph.D. 01 on 
Dec. 22, 2003. Named Elizabeth Spencer...A son to 
Karen Bernstein Cooper 93 and Philip Adam 
Cooper J.D. ’93 on Dec. 2. Named Dylan Richard... 
Second daughter to Michael Lawrence Guhl 
B.S.E. 93 and Joan Guhl on Nov. 20. Named Lauren 
Alexandria... Third child and first daughter to 
Tracy Unice Baird 94 and Paul Theodore 
Baird Jr. 91, M.D. 96 on Dec. 2. Named Rebecca 
McLaren...Second child and first son to Jose 
Manuel Martinez 94, J.D. 97 and Kathryn 
Lee Abbot 96 on Jan. 12. Named Matias Thomas... 
A son to John Marshall Russo Jr. '94 and 
Annika Russo on Oct. 10. Named Brian Benjamin... 
Second child and first son to Anthony Lawrence 
Simms M.B.A. 94 and Jill Simms on June 3, 2004. 
Named Zachary Aron...A son to Michael 
Gregory Sherman B.S.E. 95 and Sadie Sherman 
on Nov. 26. Named Matthew Michael...Second 
child and first son to Kathryn Lee Abbot 96 and 
Jose Manuel Martinez 94, J.D. 97 on Jan. 12. 
Named Matias Thomas...Second child and son to 
Julia Jackson Chitester 96 and Todd 
Harold Chitester B.S.E. 96 on Aug. 8. Named 
Cole Gibson...Second child and first daughter to 
Leroy Anthony Ebanks Jr. M.B.A. 196 and 
Sally Ebanks on July 17, 2004. Named Natalie...First 
child and daughter to Joanne Marlin Johnson 
96 and Benjamin Maxwell Johnson on July 26. 
Named Katherine Eleanor...Second child and first 
daughter to Lacey Calhoun Sikora 96 and John 
Joseph Sikora on July 2, 2004. Named Keeley Jane... 
First child and son to Laura Stobie Winterfield 
96 and Jeff Winterfield on June 29, 2004. Named 
James Roland...First child and son to Maranda 
Stenger Chandler ’97 and Christopher Chandler 
on Jan. 2. Named Jackson Parke...First child and 
daughter to Mandy Manzaneres DeOrio 97 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY EXECUTIVE EDUCATION 
Ranked #1 by the Financial Times 


Duke University’s 
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ind Matthew James DeOrio "08 on Oct. 8 
Named Madison Lee...First child and son to Kate 
Barber Jernigan 97 and Trent Jernigan on Sept 
13. Named James Barber \ son to Katherine 
Pressel Gillespie ‘9° and Richard Marston 
Gillespie ‘00 on Oct. |. Named Bennett 
MacPherson...First child and daughter to Gregory 
Norman Kidder '99 and Nancy Bagenstose 
Kidder 199 on Sept. 28. Named Natalie Gail 


00s 


Alaina K. Harrington J.1). '00, a litigation attor 
ney in the Dallas office of Weil, Gotshall & Manges, 
has been named to a second, three-year term on the 
board of directors of Planned Parenthood of North 
Texas. She is also a certified public accountant. 


Gene E. Caplan J.1). '02 has joined the Raleigh law 
firm Hutchison & Mason, which specializes in the 
area of corporate technology. He was with a law firm in 
Silicon Valley. At Duke, he was a founding member 


and staff writer at the Duke Law & Technology Review. 


Ryan J. Miller B.S.E. 02 has been promoted to 
patent agent at The Webb Law Firm, which concen- 
trates on intellectual property, such as patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights. He has worked at Webb as a 
law clerk since 2004 and is pursuing his law degree at 
Duquesne University. He lives in Pittsburgh. 


Logen Thiran M.B.A. ’03 is vice president of 
Intelligence Technologies Strategic Business Unit at 
DRS Technologies, based in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
He and his wife, Dilini, and their two children live in 


( Yolts Neck, N.]. 


MARRIAGES: Brenda Paige Sitterson 00 to 





} 
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~ destinationduke 
Spectacular New Features Ready in May! 
Our graciously enhanced Inn awaits your pleasure. 
And for business, our new Executive Conference 
Center surpasses any in the region. We invite you to 
make the Inn your destination for new standards of 
luxury and a traditional Southern welcome. 


i Member, International Association of Conference Centers 


Michael Conwa Turner on Oct. 9. Residence: 
Wilmington, N.C....John Jason English ‘01 to 
Ellen Theresa Mielke ‘02 on Oct. 9. Residence: 
Livingston, N.J....Candice Sue Hall '01 to 
Michael Ellett Weissinger ‘0! on Jan. |. 
Residence: Austin...Leigh Ann Hemenway 
M.B.A. ‘01 to Daniel Kenneth Bruhn on Aug. 28, 
2004. Residence: Chicago... Jocelyn Reneé 
Kearney ‘0! to Donald Maitland Todd on Sept. 25. 
Residence: Cary, N.C....Karen Jenny Ranawat 
‘Ol to Christopher Richard Amen ‘99 on 

Oct. 23. Residence: New York...Louise Tillett 
Rogers ‘0! to Brian Taylor Sumner J.[). 04, 
A.M. ’04 on Aug. 7, 2004. Residence: Arlington, 
Va....Michael Ellett Weissinger ‘0! to 
Candice Sue Hall '01 on Jan. |. Residence: 
Austin...George Christopher Willis ‘01 to 
Miya Nicole Hunter on Aug. 7, 2004. Residence: 
Huntington, W.Va... Stacey Lee Gangstead 
B.S.E. 02 to Kyle Matthew Richardson B.S.E. 
02 on Oct. 9. Residence: Centreville, Va.... Steve 
Holley M.B.A. '02 to Heather Kiehl on June 12, 
2004. Residence: Atlanta...Andrew Jamieson 
Gregory Jr. M.B.A. '03 to Catherine English 
Wilkins on Oct. 2. Residence: Wilmington, Del. 


Deaths 


Elizabeth G. Wilson °27 of Durham, on Dec. 12, 
2003. She taught second grade for 44 years until retir- 
ing from Durham’s E. K. Powe Elementary School in 
1971. She was a charter member of Fidelis Theta 
Chapter, Alpha Delta Kappa, and the Durham Nur- 
sery School. She is survived by a niece, Frances 
Bivins Smith Rector '42, and a nephew, 
Richard H. Wilson Jr. '55. 
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Meetings & events for up to 600 
Magnificent Grand Ballroom 
Lavish new guest rooms & suites 


More dining choices, plus 


outdoor terrace 


Fitness center (oa enclosed pool 





Washington Duke 
Inn & Golf Club 





3001 CAMERON BOULEVARD, DURHAM, NC 27705 


800.443.3853 
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George Taylor Britton A.M. '29 of Greenville, 
N.C., on Dec. 17, 2003. He was a World War II Navy 
veteran, serving as an officer in the Southwest Pacific 
and the North Atlantic. He moved to Knoxville, 
where he established a car dealership with Lincoln/ 
Mercury and Packard. He is survived by his wife, 
Sue; a foster daughter; five grandchildren; and three 
ereat-grandchildren. 


Frances M. Clement '30 of New Bern, N.C., 
on Noy. 30, 2003. She was a Grey Lady for 30 years 
at Craven Regional Medical Center, a member of the 
Modernistic Book Club, on the Library Board, and 
was involved in the Meals On Wheels program and 
the local soup kitchen. She is survived by three sons, 
including Donald Hayes Clement Jr. '58; 
daughter-in-law Carlotta Hewborne Clement 
‘61; brother-in-law Robert A. Clement ’35; 
seven grandchildren, including Donald Hayes 
Clement Ill ’84; and nine great-grandchildren. 


Charlotte E. Crews 731 of Oxford, N.C., on 
Nov. 26, 2003. A member of Salem United Methodist 
Church, she taught Sunday school for more than 50 
years and had been a treasurer. 


George M. Betz °33 of Wildwood Crest, N.J., on 
Noy. 11, 2003. He was a veteran of World War I] and 
served in the Army Reserves for 20 years, reaching 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. He coached several 
sports and taught math and science at Wildwood 
High School, where he was athletics director for a 
decade. He served on the N.J. State Interscholastic 
Athletic Association’s executive committee for two 
decades. After retiring in 1976, he directed the 
Wildwood Crest Beach Patrol for 25 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Leona. 


Virginia McGhee MacDonell 33 of Miami, on 
Dec. 10, 2003. She was a member of Zeta Tau Alpha 
sorority and graduated from Emory University in 
1933. She was a teacher and guidance counselor at 
Redland Junior High School and assistant principal 
for guidance at Cutler Ridge Junior High School in 
the Dade County Public School System. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters, two sons, seven grandchildren, 
and a great-grandson. 


Norma Earle Sugg Hornor R.N. ’34 of Camden, 
S.C., on Noy. 16, 2003. She was a retired nurse anes- 
thetist. An avid seamstress, she won many ribbons, 
including Best of Show at the state fair for her sewing 
and knitting. She is survived by a daughter, a son, 
two grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Jane Ritter Bostock 935 of Uniontown, Pa., 

on Nov. 10. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma sorority. She is survived by two sons, 
Roy J. Bostock ‘62 and John J. Bostock "74; 
daughter-in-law Merilee Huser Bostock ’62; a 
brother, John B. Ritter 42; 10 grandchildren, 
including Victoria Bostock Waters '85, 
Matthew F. Bostock |, Kate Bostock 94, 
M.B.A. ’02, Virginia A. Bostock '03, and Jes- 
sica L. Bostock ’06; and four great-grandchildren. 


Sam Rogol 735 of Darlington, S.C., on Dec. 5, 
2003. He attended Duke Law School. 


Andrew L. Blair ’36 of Durham, on Dec. 15, 
2003. He earned his law degree in 1939 at West 
Virginia University, where he was president of the 
law school’s student body and a member of the board 
of editors. He was city attorney for Weston, W.Va., 
before serving in the Navy during World War II in 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, where he was officer 
in charge of the chemical defense subsection of the 
Bureau of Ships. He resumed his legal career at Jackson 
Kelly, where he was managing partner of the firm 
from 1979 to 1986. He retired in 1992. He was a past 
director of the American Judicature Society and past 
president of the Kanawha County Bar Association. 


He was a former member of the 4th Circuit Court of 

Appeals Judicial Conference, chaired the legal ethics 
committee of the West Virginia State Bar, and direct- 
ed the Kanawa County Legal Aid Society. 


Charles Branch Clark A.M. ’36 of Ellicott City, 
Md., on Dec. 11, 2003. He chaired the history 
departments and coached lacrosse at Washington 
College and the former Salisbury State College. A 
Marine veteran of World War II, he served as an 
intelligence officer in the South Pacific and was 
awarded four battle stars. He was a lieutenant colonel 
in the Marine Reserve. He was the author of a two- 
volume history of the Eastern Shore, a political histo- 
ry of Maryland during the Civil War, and an account 
of Iowa soldiers’ Civil War experiences. He repre- 
sented lacrosse on the U.S. Olympic Committee in 
the 1950s, was a past president of the U.S. Inter- 
collegiate Lacrosse Association, and was inducted 
into the National Lacrosse Hall of Fame. He is sur- 
vived by his wife; two daughters; two sons; including 


Charles B. Clark Jr. 69; and eight grandchildren. 


John O. Coan Jr. ’36 of Raleigh, on Dec. 20, 
2003. He built the first student-operated radio station 
in his Sigma Chi dormitory room. During World 

War II, he served as radio inspector supervisor for the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps. He was an electrical engi- 
neer at Western Electric in Winston-Salem, retiring 
after 27 years. He is survived by his wife, Frances; a 
son, John O. Coan Ill 75; two grandchildren; and 
five great-grandchildren. 


Hilda Spence Guerin 736 of Melbourne, Fla., on 
Sept. 25, 2003. She is survived by a son and two 
daughters. 


L. Harry Morris 37 of Dover, Del., on Dec. 14, 
2003. At Duke he was a member of Sigma Kappa fra- 
ternity and lettered in baseball. He signed a baseball 
contract with the Durham Bulls, a Cincinnati farm 
team, and later, his contract was sold to Richmond. 
He served for two years in the Marines during World 
War II in the amphibious unit, in the Pacific Theater, 
and received a bronze star. He served in the Marine 
Corps Reserve from 1953 to 1964. He managed his 
family’s furniture store and, later, another store until 
retiring in 1972. He then worked for 17 years as a 
driver for the Blood Bank of Delaware/Eastern Shore. 
In 1977, he was inducted into the Baseball Hall of Fame 
by the Delaware County Old Timers Organization of 
Pennsylvania. He is survived by two daughters, a son, 
seven grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Roger A. Critcher Jr. 38 of Williamston, N.C., on 
Novy. 23, 2003. He was a Navy flight engineer during 
World War II. He was the owner of Critcher Lumber 
and Veneer Co. in Williamston and, later, was indus- 
trial developer for Martin County for the N.C. De- 
partment of Commerce. He was a member of the Martin 
Board of Education and the Williamston Town Board, 
and chair of the Martin County Democratic Party. 
He is survived by a daughter and three grandchildren. 


M. Jean Decamp Morris 738 of Roswell, Ga., 
on Dec. 13, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of the 
Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority. She is survived by her 
husband, John; two daughters; a son; five grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Carl C. Campbell 39 of Asheville, N.C., on 
Dec. 15, 2003. He was an auditor for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He worked in Washington for 
the War Production Board before going to Japan for 
five years as a civilian member of General Douglas 
MacArthur's staff. He then worked for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and graduated from Lowell 
Technical Institute in 1951. In 1955, he went to 
work for the National Cotton Council until retiring 
in 1983. He is survived by two nephews and a niece. 


Frank Harold Crosby M.D. 939 of Bradenton, Fla., 


on Dec. 6, 2003. He was an alternate to the 1936 
Olympics for the U.S. men’s swimming team. He won 
a fellowship to study pediatrics at St. Bartholomews 
Hospital in London during the summer of 1939. 

He completed his residency in surgery at Charlotte 
Memorial Hospital in 1941, when his Navy Reserve 
unit was deployed. He served as battalion surgeon with 
the Ist Marine Division at the outbreak of World 
War II. He fought on Guadalcanal, where he was 
wounded in the battle of Matanikau. He was awarded 
a Purple Heart. At the end of the war, he was dis- 
charged with the rank of commander. He returned to 
Lockport, where he took over his father’s medical 
practice in 1946. For the next 35 years, he was a fam- 
ily practitioner, a chief of staff at Lockport Memorial 
Hospital, and director of the Manufacturers’ and Traders’ 
Trust Bank. He retired in 1981. He is survived by his 
wife, Marguerite; a daughter; a son, P. David Crosby 
’71; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Frederick Ludwig Onken Jr. ’40 of Santa Ana, 
Calif., on Jan. 2, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity. He is survived by his 
wife, Ruth; two daughters; and a brother, Warren 
H. Onken 45. 


Hazel Tidler See A.M. ’41 of Winchester, Va., on 
Dec. 18, 2003. She taught English in Clarksburg and 
was a substitute teacher in Winchester. She is sur- 
vived by two sons, five grandchildren, and eight 
great-grandchildren. 


Clarence C. Butler M.D. ’42 of Columbus, Ga., 
on Jan. 6, 2004. He was a former medical director 
and chief of staff at St. Francis Hospital. In 2003, the 
hospital’s new emergency care center and surgical 
suites were named after him and his statue placed 
next to the new buildings. He retired in 1983 after 
more than 40 years of practicing internal medicine 
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assion for worship. Passion for service. Passion 
for learning. Passion for God. Duke Chapel 
Religious Life is made up of 24 groups and 35 
professional staff serving over 1500 Duke students. All 
have great passion for challenging, supporting, and 
leading students to grow in their faith. From late night 
mindbending book studies, to food, fellowship and fun, 
to serving the poor in all corners of the globe, Duke's 
Religious Life groups are passionate about changing 
lives and leading students to meaningful and 
challenging relationships, with God and others. 
If you are a student and want to get involved, or if 
you are nota student but would like to make a financial 
contribution to support this vibrant student ministry, 


Assistant Dean of the Chapel & Director of Religious Life 
Durham, NC 27708-0974 
Email craig.kocher@duke.edu 


and cardiology. He is survived by his wife, Sarah; two 
daughters; a son; eight grandchildren; and four great- 
grandchildren. 


Edwin Coplan 740, of Sumter, S.C., on Dec. 4, 
2003. He attended law school at Duke. He was the 
owner of Coplan Insurance Agency in Sumter. He is 
survived by three daughters, three granddaughters, 
and a grandson. 


Thomas J. Hastings Jr. ’40 of Point Pleasant, 
N,J., on Nov. 23, 2003. A stock broker, he had 
retired from Fahnestock & Co. in 1993. He is sur- 


vived by a niece. 


Richard F. Johantgen 740 of Nutley, N.J., on 
May 29, 2003. At Duke, he was a member of Phi Kappa 
Psi fraternity. He is survived by his wife, Barbara 
Mailler Johantgen 740, and three daughters. 


Percy Robert Palmer M.Ed. ’40 of Rio Rancho, 
N.M., on Nov. 29, 2003. He taught in the Zuni and 
Sandia Pueblos. He was a research engineer at Sandia 
National Labs until retiring in 1972. He is survived 
by his wife, Adaline; two daughters; seven grandchil- 
dren; and seven great-grandchildren. 


Lee Anne Seawill 40, A.M. ’41 of Athens, Ga. 
on June 28, 2003. She was among the first women to 
assume a major administrative position at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. She worked for the federal government 
during World War II. Beginning in 1947 and for 41 
years, she directed UG’s office of career planning and 
placement and was in charge of student financial aid. 
She was a past president of the Southern College 
Placement Association (SCPA) and chair of the Com- 
mission on Education. In 1982, the SCPA named 
her the first recipient of the Ajax-Griffen Distin- 
guished Service Award. She served on the executive 


board of the YWCA, and she was named Athens’ 
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Woman of the Year in the Professions in 1972. 


Cornelia Allen Coultrap Ph.D. '41 of Minnea 


a) 2 
, 2003 


polis, on Dex She was a psychologist in the 
( hic igo are 1and a doc ent at the Art Institute of 

Chicago for more than 30 years. She is survived by a 
daughter, three grandchildren, and four great-grand- 


C hildre n 


James H. Eddy Jr. B.S.E. '41 of Wyckoff, N.J., 
on Feb. 9, 2003. During World War II, he worked 
with his company on the Manhattan Project. He was 
a manager at Foster Wheeler and did consulting 
before retiring after 42 years. He is survived by a son, 
James Henry Eddy III 69; a daughter; and four 


erandchildren 


Mary F. Farrar B.S.N./R.N. °43 of Kissimmee, 
Fla., on Dec. 4, 2003. She was supervisor of nursing 
at N.C. Memorial Hospital in Chapel Hill before 
retiring. She is survived by two cousins. 


Paul Emmons Horton '44 of Metamora, Mich., 
on Nov. 11. He had chaired the Lapeer Courthouse 
Restoration’s board of directors and was named 
Citizen of the Year. He is survived by his wife, Sally 
Jossman Horton ’43, and two children. 


Margaret Warren Shivers 44, A.M. ’45 of 
Venice, Fla., on Dec. 1, 2003. A chemical researcher, 
she was a member of the faculty at West Chester 
State University. She is survived by her husband, 
Joseph C. Shivers '42, A.M. ’43, Ph.D. 47; two 
sons, including Jeffrey C. Shivers ‘71, Ph.D.’77, 


M.D. ’79; a daughter; and a sister. 


Lawrence Z. Shultzaberger '44 of Greenville, 
N.C., on Novy. 7, 2003. He was a veteran of World 
War II. He is survived by his wife, Winifred; three 
daughters; and two sons. 


Mary Elizabeth Davis Baymen 747 of Warren, 
Ohio, on July 26, 2004. She was a member of Delta 
Gamma sorority. She is survived by her husband, 
Charles “Dick” Baymen B.S.M_E. ’44, and 


three sons. 


Charles F. Robbins '48 of Kansas City, Mo., on 
Dec. 17, 2003. He was a tailgunner in the Army Air 
Force during World War II. He worked for Dodson 


Insurance Co. until retiring. 


William Bell Howe °49, LL.B. ’51 of Henderson- 
ville, N.C., on Nov. 13, 2003. An Army veteran of 
the Korean War, he served as a member of the Judge 
Advocate General staff. He was the founding partner 
of the law firm Howe, Waters, Carpenter, and Moxley, 
where he practiced for 50 years. He is survived by two 
daughters, a son, two sisters, and a brother. 


Karl G. Ortolf '50 of Vero Beach, Fla., on Nov. 15, 
2003. He had served in the Army at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison as the base optometrist. He was an optom- 
etrist from 1954 to 1995 in Bridgeton and Indiana- 
polis. He is survived by his wife, Janet; two daughters; 
a son; and six grandchildren. 


Malvern Carlyle Holland M.D. ’51 of Greenville, 
N.C., on Nov. 11, 2003. At Duke, he was a member 
of Alpha Omega Alpha, the medical honorary society. 
He practiced ophthalmology in Greenville, retiring 
in 2001. He was a veteran of the U.S. Army and 
senior surgeon commander in the U.S. Public Health 
Service. He was a member of Sigma Xi Honorary 
Society. He is survived by his wife, Ann; three daugh- 
ters; and two sons. 


Samuel E. Cannon ’5? of Zirconia, N.C., on Jan. 
13, 2005. He had retired from Dow Chemical Corp. 
He is survived by his wife, Bernice, and four daughters. 


Thomas W. Church Jr. M.E.’52 of Willow 
Street, Pa., on Sept. 13, 2003. 


Rebecca Woolen Lee ’52 of Greenwich, Conn., 
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on Noy. 12, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of 
Delta Delta Delta sorority and president of the Pan- 
hellenic Council. She was president of the Woman’s 
Club of Greenwich, former president of Call-A-Ride, 
and a director of Meals On Wheels, the YWCA, and 
Greenwich Chaplaincy Service. She is survived by 
her husband, John M. Lee, ‘51; a daughter; two 
sons; and four grandchildren. 


Charles L. Hite '53 of Charlotte, on Nov. 22, 
2003. From 1955 to 1958, he served in the Air Force 
in the Medical Services Corps and retired from the 
Air Force Reserve as lieutenant colonel. He was on 
the administrative staffs of VA Hospitals before be- 
ginning a 23-year career with The Duke Endowment, 
where he retired as associate director of planning and 
design services. He is survived by his wife, Julia; two 
sons; a daughter; and five grandchildren. 


Carl E. Holben Jr. 154 of Durham, on Dee. 14, 
2003. He attended Duke on a football scholarship 
and played in the Blue-Gray All Star Game in 
Montgomery, Ala. He was drafted by the Pittsburgh 
Steelers. He is survived by his mother, two daughters, 
two stepsons; two sisters; and four grandchildren. 


Rosemary McLemore Birrell ‘56 of Camp Hill, 
Pa., on Dec. 1, 2003. She was a registered nurse for 
more than 20 years at the Holy Spirit Hospital. She is 
survived by a daughter, Bonnie Lee Birrell '86; 
two sons; and a brother, Carl S. McLemore ’61. 


William James Smith 57, Ph.D. ’63 of Green- 
ville, N.C., on Dec. 25, 2003. He was a professor 

of biology for 33 years at East Carolina University. 
He is survived by his wife, Susan; a son; a daughter, 
Susan Teagan Smith Ph.D. '67; two grandchil- 
dren; a brother, Robert K. Smith ’66, M.Div. ’78; 
a sister, Betty Smith Speir '49; and brother-in- 
law David O. Spier 49. 


Betty Raynor Casey 758 of Greenville, N.C., on 
Dec. 12, 2003. She was the founder and director of 
Potomac Nursery School for 10 years before returning 
to Greenville in 1973 to work for Raynor Forbes Clark 
Tobacco Warehouse, where she was a part owner. From 
1988 to 1991, she was director of Volunteer Services 
at Dobbs School in Kinston. She lived in Naples, Fla., 
for several years to work in Child Protective Services 
for the state. Until her death, she was the manager 
of East Carolina Inn in Greenville. She is survived by 
three sons and three grandchildren. 


Gerald Frank Donovan ‘58 of White Plains, 
N.Y., on Nov. 23, 2003. He was an accountant for 
Bristol-Myers in Samford, Conn., retiring in 1999. 
He is survived by his wife, Frances; three children; 
and two grandchildren. 


Meta Eberdt Rockwell 61 of Durham, on Dec. 
2, 2003. She had lived in Arlington, Va., and George- 
town while working in Washington. She is survived 
by her husband, W.J. Kenneth Rockwell M.D. 
60; daughters Sybil Rockwell Robb 91 and 
Elizabeth M. Rockwell '93; a son; and brothers 
Jesse Samuel Eberdt III ’82 and Arthur J.S. 
Eberdt 59. 


Martha Sader Lawrence ’64 of Brevard, N.C., 
on Dec. 17, 2003. She is survived by her husband, 
Robert, and a son. 


Glenn R. Long M.A.T. ’66 of Wilmington, N.C., 
on Dee. 13, 2003. After a 26-year career in the 
Marines, as a decorated veteran of both World War II 
in the Pacific and the Korean War, he was awarded 
the Legion of Merit with Combat V and two Bronze 
Stars with Combat V devices. He served at the 
highest military planning levels, including tours at 
Marine headquarters, the Joint Staff, and the office of 
the Secretary of Defense. After graduating, he joined 
the math department at UNC- Wilmington, where he 


taught for 17 years. He is survived by a daughter, two 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


David G. Singleton M.A.T. '66, Ph.D. 71 of 
Durham, on Nov. 16, 2003. During World War II, 
he was a P-47 Thunderbolt pilot and received the 
Distinguished Service Cross. He taught mathematics 
at Saint Andrews College. He is survived by a sister, 
two sons, and seven grandchildren. 


William J. Serow A.M. ‘70, Ph.D. "72 of 
Tallahassee, on Nov. 5. 2003. A member of the faculty 
at Florida State University since 1981, he directed its 
Center for the Study of Population. He is survived by 
his wife, Betty; a daughter, Erika Margaret 
Serow 95; two sisters; and a brother. 


Maxine Feliks Plummer Th.M. ’70 of Fraser, 
Colo., on Sept. 10, 2003. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Stuart. 


Richard Alan Smith 70 of Clearwater, Fla., on 
Dec. 4, 2003. A Navy veteran, he worked in the 
pharmaceutical field, most recently as production 
manager for Cardinal Health’s Sherer plant. In 1996, 
he was hired by Bausch & Lomb in Tampa as formu- 
lations and quality control manager. He pursued 
graduate studies in chemistry at the University of 
South Florida. He is survived by his mother, Myra 
Clark Markham ’48; a son; a daughter; an uncle, 
C. Randall Clark ’62; and a cousin, Jane 
Roycroft Brasier ’80. 


Harvey Kennedy Clow A.M. ’73, Ph.D. ’76 of 
Saint Johnsbury, Vt., on Dec. 15, 2003. He was a 
lieutenant in the Naval Air Force from 1965 to 1969. 
He worked for the Department of Employment and 
Training as an employment consultant. He is survived 
by his wife, Judi; a son; two brothers; and a sister. 


Gayle Wheeler Patterson A.H. Cert. '74 of 
Chapel Hill, on Dec. 10, 2003. 


Steven W.H. Walker ’76 of Benicia, Calif., on 
Noy. 29, 2003. He was a hydrogeologist with 
Kleinfelder Inc. in the San Francisco area. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Joanne; a son; a daughter; and a sis- 


ter, Susan Elizabeth Walker ’73. 


Elizabeth Anne Pinson M.B.A. 78 of Hunting- 
ton, W.Va., on Nov. 14, 2003. She was a business 
analyst and executive with Ashland Oil and worked 
as an independent business broker. She is survived by 
her mother and two brothers. 


Harold Eugene Peacock Jr. M.Div. ’80 of 
Charlotte, on Dec. 22, 2003. He was an ordained 
elder in the United Methodist Church. He served 
North Carolina churches in Denver, Clyde, Gibson- 
ville, Winston-Salem, and Charlotte’s Cole Memorial 
United Methodist. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; 
two daughters; a son; and his mother. 


Kelly James Malison M.B.A.’81 of Fort Mill, 
S.C., on Dec. 6, 2003. He was a financial planner 
with Raymond James Financial Services in Fort Mill. 
He is survived by his wife, Diane, and two daughters. 


Linda Mancuso ’8! of Burbank, Calif., on Dec. 7, 
2003. She began her career in television in 1982 as 
an intern at WMAQ Channel 5 in Chicago. She 
moved to the NBC network in Burbank, where, as 
vice president of prime-time programming, she over- 
saw shows, including ER. She was president of Peter 
Engel Productions and president of NBC’s Beyond 
Talent Management agency. She was senior vice 
president of the ABC Family Channel. She is sur- 
vived by a sister and two brothers. 


Alyssa Kneisley ’82 of Indianapolis, on Nov. 18, 
2003. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa Kappa 
Gamma sorority. A scientist and executive at Eli Lilly 
and Co., she had been director of pharmaceutical 
sciences and managing director of Lilly Research 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 





Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR @earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


North Topsail, NC: Outdoor pool. Two bedrooms, 
two baths. Sleeps 6. North Shore CC golf course 
nearby. Call (800) 255-2233, request 2208 Topsail 


Dunes. www.century2 | topsail.com 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Paris: Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 


Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net 


France: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning 
ancestral home. Magnificent mountain views. 
Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, 
gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and baths. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net 


Edisto Island, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near Charles- 
ton. (202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 
Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813, 
jetas}@comeast.net 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813, 
jetas5@comceast.net 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone 
manor in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, 
pool, vineyards. Alternative to Provence. Good 
value. (609) 924-4332, jcuad@aol.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters)/3B, 
soundfront $3,100/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,000/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144. 


Laboratories in Hamburg, Germany. She is survived 
by her parents, a sister, and a brother. 


Religion Professor Jones 
Barney L. Jones Jr. 41, Ph.D. 58, religion professor 


emeritus and former assistant dean of Trinity College, 


died April 13 in Bridgehampton, New York, of can- 
cer. He was 84. 
He earned a bachelor’s in divinity at Yale Univer- 


Athens: Three-bedroom house near Athens Hilton. 
Walk to Parthenon, downtown Athens, big shopping 
areas. maria_venakides@hotmail.com. (919) 942-5103. 


Belize: One-bedroom beach condo at luxury resort. 


Three pools, beach activities. 
(415) 290-1785. www.condoinbelize.com 


FOR SALE 





Live an American Dream: Angus cattle ranch. 
Beautiful, profitable, easy, enjoyable. Close to 
Triangle. Home, livestock, equipment, furniture. 
$854,000 obo. (919) 742-3878 or (919) 542-1518 


for website. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





DUKE LGBT ALUMNI 


We are revitalizing the alumni organization to 

find mentors and career advisers for current 
students. Can you help? This would be an excellent 
opportunity for you to reconnect with former 
classmates and to network within your field of 
expertise. Find out about LGBT alumni receptions 
across the country, meet LGBT alumni from peer 
institutions, and learn more about Duke’s new and 


improved Center for LGBT Life. 


To get involved, please contact the Center for 
LGBT Life:lgbtcenter@duke.edu; (919) 684-6607; 
hetp://lgbt.studentaffairs.duke.edu/info/alumni.html 


EXECUTIVE COACHING FOR LAWYERS 
Personalized coaching to help high-achieving 
attorneys improve job satisfaction and success. 
Certified coach — Experienced attorney 
Nationwide practice. 


ACUITY LEGAL CONSULTING 
Deborah J. Katz, Esq. 
www.acuitylegal.com 

(202) 320-8535 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 80,000+ potential buyers, renters, 
consumers through Duke Classifieds. 








Rates: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed if 
mailed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please 


sity in 1944 while a pastor at the United Methodist 
Church of Woodbury, Connecticut. He enlisted as a 
chaplain in the Navy, serving in the Pacific theater 
during the last two months of World War II. He later 
served in the Korean War after graduate work at Yale 
and after joining the Duke faculty in 1948 as an 
instructor in the religion department. 

He returned to Duke in 1953, where he was chap- 
lain to the university. In 1956, he was named assis- 
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90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. We accept 
Visa, MasterCard, and American Express. No 
orders taken over the phone, except by fax. Be 
sure to include credit card number, expiration 
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Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 
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tant dean of Trinity College and an assistant professor 
of religion. He retired with emeritus status in 1984. 
After his wife, Marjorie Curts, died in 1999 of can- 
cer, he married their longtime friend, Florence 
Williams. He is survived by his wife; three sons, in- 
cluding Roy B. Jones 67 and Christopher A. 
Jones ’83; two daughters, including Stella Jones 
Herpel ’72; twelve grandchildren; and many 
cousins, including Joseph M. Daniel Sr. ’49. 
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Eye of the Storm 


By ORRIN PILKEY 
t was August 1969 when I watched TV 
| with dismay as the eye of Hurricane 
Camille passed within ten miles of my 
parents’ home in Waveland, Mississippi. 
Camille, with its 200-mile-per-hour winds, 
turned out to be the greatest storm to cross 
an American shoreline in the twentieth 
century. I arranged for someone to teach my 
class at the Duke Marine Lab and, accom- 
panied by my brother, rushed down to bail 
out the folks. Dad was a manager for G.E. at 
the Saturn Test site and all employees— 
along with their families, dogs, and even 
goldfish—crowded into a building designed 
to resist an errant Saturn engine blast. My 
parents’ home, three blocks back from the 
Gulf, was still standing, but the twenty-foot 
storm surge brought five feet of water inside. 

A couple of months earlier, | had accom- 
panied my civil-engineer father on a tour of 
beachfront houses to look at construction 
quality. He showed me which beachfront 
houses would survive hurricanes and which 
wouldn’t, and explained why. 

Post-storm, he and I made a second house 
tour. Camille was a Category 5 hurricane, 
and so none of the houses, well-built or oth- 
erwise, survived. | remember one in partic- 

ular that was missing altogether—it had been 
so lightly attached that its pilings weren’t 
bent or damaged in the slightest. 

It took a long while before the Mississippi 
Coast recovered. A decade later, there were 
still vacant lots along the shoreline with 
steps leading to nowhere. 

Ten years later, Hurricane Hugo, a Cate- 
gory 3 storm, struck Charleston, South Car- 
olina. By then, we were a wealthier society: 
We had the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, and the post-storm response 
was different, to say the least. Hugo became 
an “urban-renewal project.” Larger and 
more costly buildings immediately replaced 
damaged small buildings. Beachfront prop- 
erty prices held’ steady, and, within two 
years, the South Carolina coast was far 
more yulmerable to a bad hurricane than it 
had béen in 1989. Subsequent storms along 
our East and Gulf coasts have, without ex- 
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Under the Gargoyle 


ception, also amounted to urban-renewal 
projects. 

Hurricane Camille piqued my interest in 
things coastal. I was a deep-sea sedimentol- 
ogist and one of the world’s leading experts 
on abyssal plains. (This is a fair statement, 
given that there were only six such special- 
ists in the world at the time.) But after Ca- 
mille, | wrote a book, How to Live With an 
Island, that included a section on high-wind 
construction written by my father. The book 
was three-eighths-inches thick and was sold 
by the state for $1.50. It was an instant suc- 
cess. | can’t recall ever getting a single phone 
call about abyssal plains, but I was deluged 
with calls about my $1.50 book. 

That was the start of things. I organized 
the Program for the Study of Developed 
Shorelines and began (with the help of fel- 
low geologist Bill Neal) to create Living 
With the Shore (Duke University Press), a 
series of state-specific books about coastal 
hazards that now number twenty-four. In 
the process of writing and editing the books, 
we walked the beaches from Miami to Fire 
Island and Seattle to Inupiat villages north 
of the Arctic Circle. The books offered de- 
tailed maps of hazards, gave shoreline ero- 
sion rates, and mapped high-risk zones in 
readable fashion, even using street names. 

Surely, people would not build in very 
dangerous places if they knew the hazards, 
we thought. But w€ were so wrong! Buildings 
continue to be constructed in the highest of 
high-risk places. My naiveté was finally cured 
when I saw a large, brand-new house on 
Topsail Island, North Carolina, built in the 
middle of a shallow inlet formed during Hur- 
ricane Fran (1996). It was clear that this 
parcel of land had been, and would again 
be, a storm inlet. And our book had said so. 

The potential for damage from hurricanes 
increases every year. Sea level is rising and 
the rate of this rise should soon accelerate. 
Global warming is expected to increase 
storminess in the North Atlantic, and more 
storms generally mean even more erosion. 
More buildings crowd the retreating shore- 
line, and, each year, the average size of 
threatened beachfront buildings becomes 
larger, as mom-and-pop cottages from yester- 
year are replaced. Few beachfront buildings 





being built now cost less than $1 million. 
So it is probable that the political power of 
the beachfront lobby increases every year as 
well. The only bright spot is increased en- 
forcement of high-wind building codes, 
leading to shorefront buildings that are con- 
siderably tougher than the cottage in Wave- 
land, Mississippi, toe-nailed to its pilings. 
Now we are entering a new hurricane sea- 
son. Hurricane guru William Gray of Col- 
orado State University predicts more storms 
than average in 2005, although perhaps not 
as bad a season as last year’s, when Ivan, 
Charley, Frances, and Jeanne all crossed the 
shorelines of Florida. It seems that even four 
storms in one state in one year didn’t change 
a thing—no pause for reflection. Our re- 
sponse to those events simply cemented the 
notion that nature at the beach is some- 
thing to be confronted and defeated. Just to 
replace the sand on Florida’s storm-eroded 
beaches cost taxpayers $240 million. 
Sooner or later our society must back off 
the beaches‘as concerns increase about beach 
quality and as preservation of major coastal 
cities becomes a higher priority. The first 
step will be to discourage beachfront urban 
renewal. That would mean moving or de- 
molishing threatened buildings, prohibiting 
the rebuilding (and certainly the super-siz- 
ing) of destroyed buildings, and ending fur- 
ther subsidy of beachfront development, 
including tax-supported beach nourishment 
and federal flood insurance. It’s time to 
learn to live with the shoreline, not on it. 


Pilkey is 

James B. Duke 
Professor 
Emeritus of 
earth sciences 
in the Nicholas 
School of the 
Environment 


and Earth 


Sciences. 
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| Di ) There’s somethtng for everyone durtng Homecoming Weekend 2005! : 


Over the course of three days, you can join us fora variety of Homecoming events... .Oktobertest, 

Young Alumni Pub Crawl, Pregame Lunch, Duke vs. Navy Football, Nasher Museum Opening, , 
Young Alumni Party, Duke Union 50th Anniversary, Enterprising Leadership Institute Reunion, 

Step Show, President’s Homecoming Dance, and much, much more! 


#/ = Ai, ‘Check the website www.dukealumni.com/homecoming often for the latest Homecoming . 
ied schedule and to register online. (Online registration begins August1, 2005.) “e 
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: Fall 2005 at Duke — Something for Everyone 
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4 Fall is a busy time at Duke, and never more than this year. We hope you will visit often 
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| _ Nicholas Institute for Environmental 
y! ~ Policy Solutions Launch 


Founders’ Weekend and Homecoming 


James B. Duke and Founders 
Societies Reception 


_ Nasher Museum of Art Grand Opening 


Divinity School, Westbrook Building 
and Goodson Chapel Dedication 


Parents’ Weekend 


- Sanford Institute of Public Policy, 
Rubenstein Hall Dedication 


. Bostock Library and von der Heyden 
Pavilion Dedication 
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The Myerbergs 
Sharing Their Art with Duke 


Alvin Myerberg recalls what was 
important to his late, “dear” wife 
Louise: “In New York about 30 years 
ago, | wanted to buy Louise a fur coat 
as an anniversary gift. She asked 
that | buy her a piece of art instead.” 


That was their first acquisition. Together 
they built a magnificent art collection 
as they raised three artists: Daughter 
Wendy creates woven tapestries, 
including one that hangs in Duke’s 
Freeman Center for Jewish Life. 
Daughter Jennifer is an accomplished 
potter, and son Henry is an architect 
who designs public buildings and the 
Myerbergs’ home. 


Alvin, a 1947 Duke graduate, joined 
his family’s business in residential 
development, building throughout 
the Baltimore area for a half 
century. In 1989 he established the 
Alvin J. Myerberg Family Scholarship 
Endowment Fund at Duke to support 
Mate (te ]gele Uel oe 


Louise, who died last spring, was 
an accomplished artist and the reason 


-. for both the Myerbergs’ modern art 


collection and eagerness to share it: 


“When she learned of plans for 
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~ the Nasher Museum of Art, Louise 


suggested that they give much of their 
art to Duke. Those works will come 
to the Nasher as a bequest in the 
Myerbergs’ estate plans, giving the 
community access to works by impor- 
tant artists not currently represented 

in the museum’s collection and making 
it possible for the beauty that moved 
Louise to do the same for others. 


There are many ways to invest in 
Duke’s future through a life income gift, 
bequest, or other tax wise gift plan. 
To explore them, please contact: 





Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Campus Box 90606, 2127 Campus Drive 
Durham, North Carolina 27708 


Phone (919) 681-0464 
Fax (919) 684-9731 
Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 


Web www.giftplanning.duke.edu 


Developing Leaders. Accelerating Careers. 





Brace yourself for sudden career movement. 
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| Cross Continent | Global Executive Weekend Executive 


The Duke MBA develops leaders and accelerates careers in three delivery 
formats that accommodate a full-time work schedule. 


e Recognized worldwide: Ranked No. 4 BusinessWeek, No. 4 U.S.News & 
World Report and No. 5 Financial Times 


e Fuqua’s faculty, ranked in the Top 10 by BusinessWeek, teach in all of 
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Duke’s MBA programs Weeselfeete) Thoughtful Business Leaders 





Worldwide 
Attend an information session to learn more about Duke’s Executive MBA programs 
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2006 Educational Adventures | 


very year the Duke Alumni Affairs Education and Travel program 

provides learning opportunities and unforgettable travel 

experiences for Duke alumni and friends. We offer education 
and travel programs for all budgets and tastes. For more information 
on specific programs, please return the form. 
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Educational Programs 


OTS Tropical Biology Research and Exploration 
Field Camps February - August 

Experience biodiversity close up and hands on. Led by the Organization for Tropical 

Studies, each of these programs is open to all ages and all levels of background. 


Marine Explorations Programs Spring 
Join students and faculty of Duke’s Marine Lab in special locations as you learn together 
about marine biology and the natural life around us. 


Educational and Arts Events during Duke Reunions 
April 21 - 23 

Be part of a growing reunion tradition at Duke. Enjoy academic and arts programming 
during this special weekend. You're in for a treat. 


The 2006 North Carolina Festival of the Book 

April 26 - 30 

The Festival will present some 30 events featuring more than 75 authors over the course 
of 5 days. This free celebration of writers and stories is expected to attract a large audi- 
ence of readers to Durham and Duke. 


Brazil Pilgrimage of Pain & Hope May 16-28 
Join members of the Duke community and visit important historical, political, and 
ecclesiastical sites in Brazil. 


Duke Marine Lab Weekend 

May 19 - 21 

Spend quality time along the North Carolina shore 
discovering the beach in a new way with insights from 
Duke faculty. 














27th Duke University Writers’ Workshop May 
Whether a beginning or accomplished writer of fiction, creative nonfiction, memoir, or 
poetry, this workshop is designed to help you move forward in your pursuit of your craft. 


Duke Youth Programs June - August 
Residential and day programs for students in middle school and high school sponsored by 
Duke University Continuing Studies. 


Travel/Study Programs 


Antarctica: Aboard Corinthian Il 

December 22, 2005 — January 4, 2006 | 
This voyage takes place during the austral summer with mild days, seabirds courting,and | 
icebergs thawing into beautiful forms. Faculty: William Schlesinger, The Nicholas School. . 


Tahiti and Marquesas: Aboard the 
Spirit of Oceanus 

January 27 — February 6 

See the cultural and natural attractions of two markedly 
different island chains: the Marquesas and the Tuamotus. 
Faculty: Orrin Pilkey, The Nicholas School. 


A Journey Into India _ February 6-21 

Discover India as you journey from the deserts of Rajastham to the Waterways of Kerala. 
You'll find a land rich in history, fascinating culture, and natural beauty. Faculty: Michael 
Moses, English. . 





Cruise the Panama Canal: Aboard the 

Crystal Symphony February7-18 
Sail from Caldera, Costa Rica, glide thought the Panama Canal and into the 
marvelous waterscapes of the Caribbean Sea seeing St. Lucia, Antigua, and St. 
Maarten. Then on to the Turks and Caicos Islands before your last port of call, 
Miami. 





Galapagos: Aboard the M.S. Polaris february 17 - 26 
These islands, about 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador, provide a natural habitat for some of 
the world’s most unusual animals. Faculty: Larry B. Crowder, The Nicholas School. 


Voyage to the “Lost World”: 
Aboard Le Levant March 12-20 
The Orinoco is one of the great rivers of the world, 
with remarkable wildlife, extraordinary landscapes, 
and people who still live according to their ancient 
traditions. A special highlight will be a private 
charter flight over Angel Falls. Faculty: Stuart 
Pimm, The Nicholas School. 





Rome Escapade March 17-24 

Star in your own “Roman Holiday”! This adventure 
will be perfect for those travelers looking for a 
short break in a wonderful destination. 


Cruising the Waterways of Holland and Belgium: 
Aboard M.V. Casanova April 26-May9 

Celebrate the beauty and spirit of springtime in the Low Countries. You'll explore fascinat- 

ing historic cities and have a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to experience the unsurpassed 

legacy of Rembrandt. 








Cruising the Classical Mediterranean: 
Aboard M.S.Le Diamant April 30-May 10 
From the Renaissance art of Florence to the rarely visited treasure of Tripoli, discover the rich 
traditions, colorful history, and stunning natural beauty of the coasts of France, Italy, Libya, 
and Malta. A special two-night extension is available at Malta. 


Chinese Art & Cultural Immersion May 6-20 
Explore the wonders of China’s high culture — the Chinese wenren literati 
culture. There is one week in Hangshou, a historic city located on the beautiful 
West Lake. Then you'll visit Sushou and Yangzhou, known for their cultural 
creativity and garden art. The trip ends in Shanghai. 
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Alumni College in Tuscany - Cortona May 10-18 

Tuscany has inspired and witnessed feats that cover the spectrum of human achievement. 
Your base will be the village of Cortona. From there you'll explore Montepulciano, the walled 
city of Perugia, medieval Assisi, Siena, and Florence, the Cradle of the Renaissance. 


The Blue Voyage: Legendary 
Turkey & Turquoise Coast 

May 21 -June 5 

Turkey — where Europe and Asia, past and present, 
meet to form “the cradle of civilization.” Begin in 
Istanbul, then travel south to Gallipoli and ferry across 
the Dardanelles to Troy, and then on to Ephesus. Then, 
for five days, cruise the blue waters along the Turquoise 
Coast in your privately chartered gullet yacht. 





National Parks of the West June6-12 

This journey takes you to the Grand Canyon, Zion, Yellowstone, and Grand Teton National 
parks and Cedar Breaks National Monument. Visit historic sites, study native plants and wild- 
life, and learn about ancient people who inhabited these remarkable spaces. 


The World and Times of St. Paul June 14-26 

This voyage investigates the religious, social, and historical dimensions of the early Christians, 
while literally walking in the footsteps of St. Paul. You'll visit Thessaloniki, the ruins of 
Philippi, the Turkish ports of Izmir and Kusadas, the ancient sites of Pergamum, Sardis, and 
Ephesus, and call at the islands of Patmos, Crete, and Rhodes. The program concludes with 
two nights in Athens. Faculty: Ed P. Sanders, Religion. 


Alaska’s Coastal Wilderness June 17-24 
Come to Alaska to the last vestige of a vaunted American past, 
where territories stretched to infinity. You'll kayak among icebergs, 
listen to humpback whale ‘songs’ through the hydrophone, learn 
about Alaska’s Native American heritage, and spend a day in Glacier 
Bay National Park. 


Voyage to the Lands of Gods and 
Heroes: A Family Learning Adventure Aboard 
Corinthian II june 20 - July 2 
Embark on a voyage that will make history come alive and create lasting memories of shared 
learning and discovery. Awaken young minds to the wonders of classical antiquity as experi- 
enced youth counselors lead groups of children in a series of activities developed to enhance 
their appreciation of the sites visited. 


Alumni College in Ireland: 

Ennis and Kilkenny July 24 - August 4 

On a pan-lreland exploration, begin in Ennis and travel to the ancient 

# Burren and windswept Cliffs of Moher. Visit the historic seaside Galway, 
4 admire the rugged natural beauty of Connemara, and cruise to the Aran 
Island of Inishmore. You'll tour Kilkenny and Kilkenny Castle and Brod 
Tullaroan. 











Snake River in Hells Canyon July 26 - August 1 

Combine the beauty and awe of towering canyon walls, vast meadows or wild- 
flowers, and teeming wildlife with the thrill of running some of the biggest and 
best whitewater in the United States. Class Il & IV rapids highlight the float 
through the stunning scenery of America’s deepest canyon. 


The Culture and Antiquities of 
Vietnam September 9-21 

Explore both old and new Vietnam — from French colonial 
heritage to the architecture and cultural mannerisms of Hanoi, 
to the stark beauty of Halong Bay, the ancient culture of Hue, 
and the modern face of Vietnam in Ho Chi Minh City. 


The Oxford Experience September 10 - 23 
A two-week program designed to immerse you in centuries-old traditions of 
learning and community. In small groups, you'll learn, explore the English country- 
side, and visit fascinating landmarks. 





Romance of the Blue 
Danube: Aboard 
the M.S. Swiss Pearl 
September 20 — October 3 

Experience the romantic kaleidoscope 

of celebrated sights and sounds that 

accentuate the Danube River. Among 
the places you'll visit are Prague, 

Passau, Linz, Grein, Melk, and Vienna. 

Faculty: R. Larry Todd, Music Professor. 





China Connoisseur & Tibet October 9-25 

Explore the Forbidden City, the Great Wall, and other incredible sites before travel- 
ing to Lhasa, Tibet, holy land for Tibetan Buddhists and home to the Dalai Lama. 
This extraordinary journey ends in Shanghai. 


Sailing to Al-Andalus, Malta to Cadiz: Aboard 
Sea Cloud II October 25 —- November 6 

Life aboard Sea Cloud I/ has no comparison. Your trip begins with visits to gardens, 

palaces, and World Heritage sites in Valetta, Malta. Other highlights include visits 

to the Roman sites in Libya, walks in the medina in Tunis, and drives through the 

Sierra Nevada Mountains to Granada’s incomparable Alhambra. Faculty: miriam 

cooke, Asian & African Language & Literature; Bruce Lawrence, Religion. 


Tanzania & Kenya: Natural 
Wonders of East Africa 
October 30 — November 12 

No destination on Earth can rival the wildlife | 
and habitat diversity of Tanzania and Kenya. 
This safari is limited to 18 guests. You'll stay 
close to nature in some of Africa's finest tented 
camps and lodges. 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 


For detailed brochures, please mail 
or fax this form to: 

Duke Alumni Education & Travel, 
614 Chapel Drive, Box 90572 
Durham, NC 27708-0572. 
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Taking in the Modern by Robert J. Bliwise 30 
While preparing for the opening of the Nasher Museum at Duke, director Kimerly 
Rorschach encounters some iconic works and muses on art and museum movements 


Deadly Politics by Patrick Adams 38 
Ariel Dorfman, a survivor of his own September 11—Pinochet’s deadly 1973 coup— 

has made a career out of telling Chile’s story; thirty-two years later, he retraces his steps 

on that desperate day 


The iPod iDea by James Todd 44 
The relative success of the “noble experiment” that provided the Class of 2008 with 

the latest techno tool/toy depends on whom you ask. But does it mark a continuing 

trend or a passing fad? 


“We Are All Settlers” by William Feldman 50 
As Israel withdraws from the Gaza Strip, the writer, who spent a year among the settlers 
on a Fulbright Scholarship, charts the history of one extended family 
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Surgical procedures and a medical-center controversy, HIV/AIDS and the search for 
a vaccine, graduate-student research and an international incident; Campus Observer: 
the art of matching roommates; Sports: high success, if low visibility, in men’s lacrosse 
and women’s golf; Q&A: assessing immigration trends 


Books 56 


Celebrating a garden, in words and images 


Alumni Register 59 
Honoring an accomplished physician-humanitarian, recognizing a dedicated teacher, 

amending the workings of the alumni association; Career Corner: wrestling with references; 
Retrospective: construction consumes the campus; mini-profiles: a edie of intellectual 
curiosity, a career steeped in storytelling, a record of advocacy for death-row inmates 


Under the Gargoyle 72 


Mastering the challenges of freshman life 


Between 
the Lines 


fall 1969 issue of the Duke Alumni 
Register, the predecessor to Duke 
Magazine, asked, “Can Duke 
University Put Down the Legend?” 
The headline referred to the opening of a 
new “Art Center’—later the Duke Uni- 
versity Museum of Art—on East Campus. 
Douglas Knight, Duke’s president, told the 
publication, “What has worried me about 
the arts at Duke is that for so long, some- 
how, the legend has been established that 
no one cared about the arts. | hope the 
legend is dying.... We care very deeply.” 

The story earnestly tried to put to rest 
the notion of institutional indifference to 
art. It pointed out that “the center is not 
simply the old Science Building renovat- 
ed”; it even noted the museum had some 
flexibility in its interior space, with mov- 
able partitions and controlled lighting. 
“Nevertheless, there was some controver- 
sy surrounding the location of the Art 
Center, and not everyone is exhilarated 
over the fact that it is located on East Cam- 
pus in a renovated building.” 

Over the decades, anyone looking at 
the renovated Science Building—or trying 
to engage seriously with art on display 
there—might have had cause to validate 
the supposed legend. Now, Duke is on the 
verge of opening its first freestanding mu- 
seum, the Nasher Museum of Art. 

In this issue, we introduce the Nasher’s 
director, Kimerly Rorschach. We accom- 
pany Rorschach, who hopes to see the 
Nasher focus on modern and contempo- 
rary art, on a walk through the collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. For that undertaking, MoMA offi- 
cials allowed us the privilege of sampling 
its collection on a day that it was closed 
to the public. It was luxurious to linger 
over a Picasso canvas, admire the vibran- 
cy of a Matisse composition, or walk 
around a Brancusi sculpture—in what 
was, for a time, our private museum. The 











encounter served as a reminder of how 
essential art is to our sense of history, our 
sense of what it means to be living in the 
modern age, and our sense of ourselves. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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Quad Quotes 


“Paul Taylor, Merce Cun- 
ningham, Twyla Tharp all 
came here as students. Where 
is the next one? How do | 
find you?” 


—Charles Reinhart, director of 
the American Dance Festival, 
addressing dance students in 

Page Auditorium, in the 
Washington Times 


“Requests could be made 
to paleontologists and 
molecular biologists for all 
data and files supporting 
evolution.” 


—Thomas Crowley, Nicholas 
School professor, on Republi- 
can Congressman Joe Barton’s 
request that three scientists 
doing groundbreaking work in 
global warming turn over all of 
their financial and research 
records, in Eos, the journal of 
the American Geophysical 
Union, on BBC News 


“He’s so down to earth. It 
was like talking to any other 
guy about golf.” 


—Anna Grzebien, a junior 
and member of Duke’s NCAA 
championship women’s golf 
team, on being introduced to 
President George W. Bush at 
the White House, in the 
Durham Herald-Sun 


“Gene doping, the non- 
therapeutic use of DNA 
and/or cells to enhance ath- 
letic performance, has the 
potential to offer cheaters a 
souped-up body that can 
run faster and jump higher 
with modifications that are 
virtually undetectable.” 
—Huntington Willard, direc- 
tor of Duke’s Institute for 


Genome Sciences & Policy, in 
the Orlando Sentinel 


“Some people will say this 
is the face of racism. So 
racism becomes a histori- 
cally congealed phenome- 
non. It is understood as just 


being the expression of 

hateful, poor white people 
| peo} 

who live in the South.” 


—Charles Payne, Sally Dalton 
Professor of history, African 
American studies, and sociolo- 
gy, on the recent series of 
murder convictions for men 
such as Edgar Ray Killen, 
found guilty of killing three 
civil-rights workers in Missis- 
sippi in 1964, in The Nation 


“We should be concerned 
about the silence of our 
political leaders on these 
issues, and, more important, 
we should be frightened 

by the absence of ideas 
about how to change the 
situation.” 


—Kevin Schulman, professor 

of medicine and director of 
Duke’s Center for Clinical and 
Genetic Economics, on findings 
that health-care costs are 
growing at five to six times the 
rate of inflation and approach- 
ing 16 percent of the gross 
domestic product, in the 
Raleigh News & Observer 


“Like adults, kids have food 
fads that come in and out, 
and sometimes they may be 
‘on a diet’ simply to imitate 
something they see on TV 
or in the home.” 


Les Todd 





derstanding of uncertainty. 
Rather than trying to find 
the ‘right’ answers, | am 


—Terry Bravender, assistant 
professor of pediatrics at 
Duke Medical Center, ona 
recent study indicating that 40 
percent of nine- and ten-year- 
old girls claimed to be ona 
diet, on abcnews.com 


searching for balanced solu- 

tions—those that call for 

compromise, sensitivity, 

“Tt would mean there are a aya, 
é é and collaboration. 


no constitutional protec- ee cominey Grmeesontos: 


who recently completed 

a fellowship in Kenya 
under the Hart Leadership 
Program, in The Chronicle 
of Higher Education 


tions against executing 
seven-year-olds.” 


—Duke law professor Neil 
Siegel, on “originalist” argu- 
ments that support a strict 
reading of the Constitution, in “\/e are spending a dispro- 
the Houston Voice ; 3 
portional amount of home- 
land-security dollars on 


aviation, and rail has been 


“By the time I leave Kibera, 
at the end of my year here 


... Lwillhave a better un- — given a lower priority. 


That’s something that needs 
to change.” 

—David Schanzer, director 
of the Triangle Center on 
Terrorism and Homeland 

Security, headquartered 


at Duke, on the London 
terrorist attacks 


“When homes are built in 
places vulnerable to fire, 
homeowners need to shoul- 
der the responsibility for 


making their property 
defensible.” 


—Norman Christensen, profes- 
sor of ecology and founding 
dean of the Nicholas School, 
on wildfires, in the Auburn 
Journal in California 


“Taking out predators has a 
cascade of effects on other 
populations, down to the 
plant life.” 
—John Terborgh, an environ- 
mental-science professor 
featured in a National 
Geographic TV series on PBS, 
on the creation of Venezuela’s 
Lake Guri, which flooded 
an area twice the size 


of Rhode Island, on 
NationalGeographic.com 


“Her opinions limited the 
scope of decisions, or soft- 
ened the force of prece- 
dents, in ways that frustrat- 
ed extremists on both sides. 
Frustrated extremists, of 


course, are a sign of a 
healthy democracy.” 


—Assistant professor 

Scott di Marchi and Michael 
Munger, professor and chair 
of political science, on 

Justice Sandra Day O’Connor’s 
retiring, in a Raleigh News & 
Observer op-ed piece 


“She has been the balance 
wheel, not just for the 
court, but for the country 
on divisive social issues.” 


—Law professor Walter 
Dellinger, former U.S. 
Solicitor General, speaking 
of Justice Sandra Day 
O’Connor, on ABC News’ 
This Week With George 
Stephanopoulos 


Drawing on history: Students 

in Merrill Shatzman’s art class 
sketch figures in one of the 

Arts, Culture, and Technology 
(ACT) studios in the Smith 
Warehouse, a former tobacco- 
storage building that was 
converted to a multimedia center 


near East Campus. 


Sept ember-October 2005 





Forum 


Please limit letters 
to 300 words 

and include your 
full name, address, 
and class year 

or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Fax: 

(919) 681-1659; 
e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 





German Lesson 


It is always a pleasure to see 
aspects of German culture 
featured in your magazine. 
Your brief appreciation of 
Winckelmann in the July- 
August issue [Biblio-file, 
“Passionate Prose,”|, howev- 
er, is not entirely accurate. 
Winckelmann’s dates are 
1717-1768, not 1717-1752. 
His Geschichte der Kunst des 
Altertums is certainly the 
first modern history of art, 
but not simply because it 
“introduced the practice of 
dividing art into periods and 
describing how one period 
relates to the next chrono- 
logically.” Unlike predeces- 
sors such as Vasari, who had 
largely limited themselves 
to chronicling important 
names, dates, and places, 
Winckelmann presented an 
analytic, interpretive ac- 
count of his material—in 
that sense, a theory of the 
nature of art and its devel- 
opment. Nor is his History 
“the first internationally ac- 
claimed German language 
work.” Earlier examples (con- 
fining ourselves only to the 
age of print) include Sebas- 
tian Brant’s Das Narrenschiff 
(Ship of Fools), an interna- 
tional best seller in the 1490s; 
Luther's Bible translations 
of the 1520s and 1530s, by 
far the most important 
source for the emergence of 
the modern German lan- 
guage; and the Historia von 
D. Johann Fausten (Faust 
Book) of 1587, to which, di- 
rectly or indirectly, all subse- 
quent versions of the Faust 
story trace their origin. 


Michael Morton 
Durham, North Carolina 
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The correspondent is an asso- 
ciate professor in the Germanic 
languages and literature de- 
partment at Duke. 


Editor’s note: The sentence 
should have read “among the 


first...,” which got lost in edit- 


ing (not in translation) . 


Printer’s Ink 


This letter is in response to 
Bob Ashley’s comments 
about the “previous manage- 
ment” of The Herald-Sun 
(“Forum,” May-June 2005]. 

I am proud to have worked 
with one of the most talent- 
ed and dedicated manage- 
ment teams in the newspaper 
industry. As president and 
publisher, | was ultimately 
responsible for all results— 
the good and the bad. Those 
results included, in addition 
to the recent financial per- 
formance, success in pushing 
back a major frontal assault 
from the much larger News 
& Observer, making The 
Herald-Sun one of the best 
local newspapers in the coun- 
try, making the company an 
industry leader in the opti- 
mal integration of print and 
online publishing, and 
achieving very healthy 
financial results during the 
five years leading up to the 
recession. 

Our resource allocation 
decisions were based on the 
assumption that this is an 
unusual newspaper market, 
with far greater potential 
and challenges (and need 
for media resources) than 
commonly associated with 
markets this size. I believe 
that the foundations for new 
revenue growth we had put 


ESSENTIAL EINSTEIN 


in place last year, combined 
with the natural efficiencies 
and synergies that can come 
from group ownership, made 
possible a return to healthy 
profit margins this year 
without taking measures 
that would undermine the 
paper’s legacy of aggressive 
journalism, quality, and gen- 
erous Community service. 
Then came the change in 
ownership on January 3. The 
way loyal servants of the 
paper and community were 
treated that week was un- 
conscionable. It is also 
unfortunate that the new 
managers have refused to 
acknowledge the accom- 
plishments of the organiza- 
tion that preceded them. 
And now, as evidenced in 
Ashley’s letter, they are try- 
ing to distort the record of 
their predecessors. Most dis- 
turbing is their suggestion 
that the employees’ pension 
fund had been mismanaged. 
For the record, the pension 
fund had always been funded 
in full compliance with 
FASB, GAAP, and IRS rules. 
It is disgusting to see the 
new management trying 
to bring legitimacy to 
actions that were an affront 
to this community’s sense 
of decency. 


David Hughey ’75 


Durham, North Carolina 


The correspondent was 
president and publisher of 
The Herald-Sun from 1996 
to 2005. 


Battle Stars | 








I very much appreciated 
your recent article in Duke 
Magazine [“The Warriors,” 


LINES IN THE SAND 


May-June 2005]. lama 
Duke law ’03 graduate; | am 
now an infantry platoon 
leader at Ft. Hood in the 2nd 
platoon, Bravo Company, 3- 
67 Armored Regiment, 4th 
Brigade Combat Team, 4th 
Infantry Division. I will be 
leaving for Iraq in Novem- 
ber, and will command this 
platoon for my entire one- 
year deployment. 

I felt very alienated as a 
prospective member of the 
Army while at Duke. Mostly 
due to the military’s “Don’t 
ask, Don’t tell” policy, I felt 
relentless hostility from fel- 
low students and professors. 
Very few people acknowl- 
edged the sacrifice | was 
making to go to war for my 
country in lieu of making a 
six-figure law-firm salary. 
Your article is one of the few 
times I have felt appreciated 
as a Duke graduate and mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces. 

I found your article to be 
well written and well bal- 
anced. Thank you for bring- 
ing Duke graduates’ military 
service to the attention of 
the broader Duke communi- 
ty and for making us feel 
welcome again. 


Eric Spencer J.D. ’03 


Georgetown, Texas 


For years, campus media 
everywhere have denigrated 
the military and, by exten- 
sion, those who serve there- 
in. Mostly because the writers 
disagree with the policies set 
down by elected officials. 
This displacement of their 
resentment and anger at 
those policies onto the shoul- 
ders of our young (and not 
so young) men and women 


who serve so selflessly has 
always been shameful. 

Saying that, I have to 
thank Robert Bliwise for his 
insightful and candid report, 
showing the horror of war, 
and the honor of service, 
and separating his disagree- 
ment with the political 
leaders from the heroic ac- 
tions of those who stand on 
that thin line protecting our 
citizenry from the many 
evils of the world. Again, I 
say thank you. 


Scott A. Akers ’86 
Former QM2, U.S. Navy 
Bothell, Washington 


Just got my recent issue of 
Duke Magazine. | really 
enjoyed the article on Duke 
grads and military veterans 
doing service in Iraq! All 
conservative or liberal poli- 
tics/agendas aside, at a time 
when not much attention is 
being paid to the people 
over there, it’s inspiring to 
see the Duke community 
putting a human face on the 
war in a unique and thought- 
provoking way. 


Kirk Kicklighter ’86 
U.S. Marine Corps 1986-91 


Regarding the “Between the 
Lines” column in the May- 
June issue of Duke Magazine: 
Marine officer Matt Lynch 
01 demonstrated in his brief 
life an admirable patriotism 
and gratitude for his own 
freedom, all too seldom seen 
in today’s youth, as well as a 
deep loyalty to and sense of 
responsibility for the men 
under his command, exem- 
plified by his willingness for 
a third tour in Iraq with 
those men when he could 


have been stationed state- 
side instead. 

Duke alumni of any age 
should feel a great pride in 
such character and dedica- 
tion to duty, God, and 
country shown by “one of 
our own” and pay tribute to 
his sacrifice by supporting 
the Matthew D. Lynch 
Memorial Scholarship. | 
wish to do so, but, unfortu- 
nately, your message failed 
to give the mailing address 
for such a memorial gift. 

I do hope you will do 
honor to the young man and 
the scholarship in his name 
by publishing the informa- 
tion: The Ist Lt. Matthew D. 
Lynch Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, Alumni and Develop- 
ment Records, Box 90581, 
Durham, N.C. 27708. 


Sally McWhorter Spears ’50 
Durham, North Carolina 


Second Opinions 





My wife and I have been 
long-time supporters of Duke 
since our daughter attended 
and graduated in 1984. I 
was chagrined to find in 
your O & A [“Malpractice, 
Insurance, and the Feds,” 
May-June 2005] a one-sided 
analysis of the medical 
malpractice problem in 

our nation. 

The problem is multifac- 
eted and difficult. Come to 
South Florida where neuro- 
surgeons have left. Here 
obstetricians are unable to 
obtain adequate insurance 
at any price and $250,000 
coverage costs upwards of 
$150,000 per year. Certainly 
a lawyer sitting in Durham, 
North Carolina, can’t know 


all the answers. Why don’t 
you balance your coverage 
of this very important issue? 
One-sided coverage is not 
good journalism. 


Robert Grenitz, M.D. 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


The correspondent is a retired 
obstetrician. 


I totally agree with Professor 
Sloan’s final statement 

that “we need to consider 
the issue from all perspec- 
tives.” I strongly encourage 
Duke Magazine to devote 
time and space to doing just 
that, since Professor Sloan 
did not. To cite only a few 
examples: 

The opening premise that 
“frivolous lawsuits” are med- 
icine’s reason for the current 
malpractice crisis is a straw 
man. The real issue is fair 
compensation of injured 
patients and what fraction 
of that compensation should 
go to lawyers and to non- 
economic (punitive) dam- 
ages. In states with tort 
reform, like California, 
lawyers get less and plain- 
tiffs more, because lawyers’ 
contingency fees are limited 
to a reasonable portion of 
the judgment, and punitive 
damages “capped” at a fixed 
dollar amount—$250,000 
in California’s case. In spite 
of these provisions, there 
has been no reduction in 
the number of lawsuits filed 
in California when com- 
pared to other states. 

He suggests that physi- 
cians’ malpractice insurance 
premiums might be 25 
percent too high, which 
wildly understates a problem 
that has many physicians 


Crook's Corner 


Casual Fine Southern Dining 


Serving Dinner & 
Sunday Brunch 


“Sacred ground for Southern foodies” 
—The New York Times 


“Country Cookin’ Gone Cool ... Then: bait shop and 
juke joint. Now: crazed folk-art animals on the roof, 
post-graduates in the kitchen. Waiters deconstruct 
the War Between the States as they serve your 
jalapeno-cheese hush puppies and oyster-and- 
filet mignon scalawags. Get in line for Crook’s 
signature dish: Shrimp and Grits with bacon, 
scallions, and mushrooms.” —Travel & Leisure 


Dining room open Tues-Sun at 5:30 pm 
Sun Brunch 10:30 am to 2:00 pm 

610 West Franklin St, Chapel Hill, NC 
WWwW.crookscorner.com 919-929-7643 
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“Our best retirement gift 
to ourselves and our children” 


¢ Gracious apartment and cottage living 
¢ Renowned cultural, educational, 
fitness & wellness programs 
¢ Trusted Duke directed, on-site healthcare 





For 13 years, a leader in lifecare retirement living 
~ é& 


2701 Pickett Road, Durham, NC 27705 
919.490.8000 ° 800.474.0258 a 


www.forestduke.com 
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North Carolina 
Mountains 


Re 


I,100 acres with 550 acres 
in conservation land. 
Community center, hiking 
trails, creeks with waterfalls. 
A gated community with 


convenient seclusion. 


20 miles Southeast 
of Asheville and 8 miles 
from Black Mountain 


“pe: CRESTON =e 
Mountain Homesites 


www.creston-nc.com 
800.778.1190 


Elizabeth Allardice 


epresenting homes of distinction 


in the golf course community of 
Treyburn, located in the City of 
Medicine, just minutes from the 
Duke University campus. 
Homes priced from the $200s 
up to $3,500,000. 


To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 


http://www.elizabethallardice.com 


Or call me at REMARK Capital Realty 


800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individually owned and operated. 
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paying $100,000-250,000 
per year. 

Citing the very sympa- 
thetic example of a brain- 
damaged child who “needs 
therapy” and “money to take 
care of myself” badly confus- 
es economic damages (on 
which “caps” place no lim- 
its, and would be covered 
in a judgment) and non- 
economic damages. Further- 
more, a bad outcome, as in 
the case of a brain-injured 
child, does not necessarily 
mean malpractice. 

Finally, the idea that doc- 
tors are coming into high- 
liability-cost states as fast as 
they are leaving is not borne 
out by a quite recent Health 
Affairs article and doesn’t 
explain why there are no 
longer any neurosurgeons in 
West Virginia and that 
there are very, very few 
OB/GYNs practicing in 
South Florida, and fewer 
and fewer in Pennsylvania. 

I’m told there is an “old 
saw” taught in law school 
that if the law is on your side, 
pound the law; if the facts are 
on your side, pound the facts; 
and if neither are, pound 
the table. I fear Professor 
Sloan is busy at his table. 


James T. Hay ’68, M.D. 
Del Mar, California 


Rughy Pride 


Thanks for a wonderful 
article on the Duke Rugby 
Football Club [“‘Gentle- 
man’s Game’: Rough and 
Rugby,” May-June 2005]. 
The sport I was introduced 
to at Duke in 1980 remains 
a passion a quarter century 
later. I'd add one piece of 
information, though. Duke 


RFC is not the only rugby 
club on campus. Fuqua 
RFC, made up of graduate 
and professional students 
and Duke employees, has 
been playing in the men’s 
senior club division of the 
North Carolina Rugby 
Football Union since the 
early 1990s, when it was 
also known as Duke Grad- 
uate School RFC. The 
International MBA Rugby 
Tournament, probably the 
premier graduate/profes- 
sional student rugby tourna- 
ment in the country, is 
hosted by Fuqua RFC, hav- 
ing been lured away from 
Wharton over a decade ago. 


Brad Torgan ’83 
Los Angeles, California 


The correspondent, a former 
Fuqua RFC coach, is secre- 
tary of the Southern California 


Rugby Football Union. 


Thanks for your article on 
the Duke Rugby Club. As 
a former player, co-captain, 
and president of the club, 
it was a pleasant surprise 
to see our nonscholarship 
sports club recognized for 
its valuable contribution to 
the overall Duke experi- 
ence. Looking back on the 
days I spent at Duke, my 
involvement with rugby 
always stands out as the 
most influential choice 
that I made outside of class- 
room studies. 

As an officer of the club, I 
was involved in budgeting 
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costs and organizing fund- 
raising activities, interac- 
tion with school administra- 
tion, scheduling teams from 
other universities and non- 
academic clubs, and coordi- 





nating with rugby union 
officials and referees. While 
some of our players were just 
looking for an athletic out- 
let, most were eager to par- 
ticipate in the overall aspect 
of bringing a team together 
to maintain continuity of 
the efforts and provide a 
legacy for Duke students to 
follow. 

I have to admit that | 
still feel a sense of pride at 
winning two consecutive 
North Carolina Collegiate 
Championships (beating 
the Tar Heels at any sport 
feels good). The postgame 
parties brought a fair share 
of enjoyment, too. Good 
luck to the Duke RFC, now 


and always. 


George Farber ’81 
Belmont, California 


CORRECTION: On page 
13 of the July-August is- 
sue, the caption for the 
“Road in Sight” exhibi- 
tion of painted Duke 
buses should have includ- 
ed the names of the artist, 
David Solow, and co- 
curators Jessica West ’05 
and Lauren Miller ’05. We 


apologize for the omission. 
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WORLD 


ont lhe hearing ES lees speak 





here is nothing wrong with their voices. Some 
dle booming. Some are animated. Some are 
downright mellifluous. But all the same, professors 
at the University of Virginia’s Darden School of 
Business would rather hear students speak. 

To develop great communicators and leaders we 


ask students to, quite simply, communicate and lead. 











That’s why Darden professors spend the least 
amount of time lecturing of any of the top 
MBA programs. We believe this is one reason 
the Princeton Review ranked our professors the 
#2 teaching faculty in the nation. Now that’s 
something worth listening to when considering 


business schools. www.darden.virginia.edu 
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New Trustees Named 


even new members of Duke’s board 
of trustees were announced in July by 
board chair Robert K. Steel ’73. 
Thomas C. Clark ’69, Robin A. Ferra- 
cone 75, Kenneth W. Hubbard ’65, David 
M. Rubenstein ’70, Robert S. Saunders Jr., 
Alan D. Schwartz ’72, and Anthony Vita- 
relli '05 began their terms on the thirty- 
seven-member governing body on July |. 

Clark, of New York and Litchfield County, 
Connecticut, is a past president of the Duke 
Club of New York. He is division president 
and managing director of U.S. Trust Com- 
pany and president-elect of the Duke 
Alumni Association. 

Ferracone, of Los Angeles, is a world- 
wide partner at Mercer Human Resource 
Consulting, where she leads the Human 
Capital Advisory and Information business. 
She has served on Trinity College’s board of 
visitors since 2001 and was a member of the Re- 
gional Campaign Council from 1999 to 2004. 

Hubbard, of Greenwich, Connecticut, is an 
executive vice president of Hines, an inter- 
national real-estate company. He has served 
Duke in many volunteer leadership roles, 
including the Trinity College board of visi- 
tors from 1994 to 2000 (chair 1999-2000) 
and the Arts & Sciences Campaign Commit- 
tee from 2000 to 2004. 

Rubenstein, of Washington, is founding 
partner and managing director of The Car- 
lyle Group, a global private equity firm. He 
was chief counsel to the U.S. Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee’s Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments in 1975-76 and, 
from 1977 to 1981, was deputy assistant to 
the president for domestic policy. 

Saunders, a Ph.D. candidate in physics, is 
a 2000 summa cum laude graduate from the 
College of William and Mary. He was pres- 
ident of Duke’s Graduate and Professional 
Student Council for two terms and has 
served for five years on the Student Health 
Insurance Advisory Committee. 

Schwartz, of Greenwich, Connecticut, is 
president and chief operating officer of The 
Bear Stearns Companies, Inc., an investment 
banking and securities trading and broker- 
age firm. A member of the board of visitors 
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Class of 2009 

















Tolling tower: 
“Marse Jack” Bell 
atop new fresh- 
man dorm 


1,728 Total-students 
1,375 _ Trinity:College™ 
353: Pratt School-of Engineering 
907> Males 
§21 Females 
231° North Carolinians 


167 Floridians, surpassing 
perennial #2 ‘New. York (137) 


119 | Initertiational students 


41° Countries represented 


at the Fuqua School of Business since 1986 
and former chair, he serves on its Athletic 
Advisory Council. 

Vitarelli, of Marlton, New Jersey, will spend 
the fall working for a small microfinance 
nonprofit organization in Santiago, Chile, 
before transferring to Washington to work 
at the Chilean Embassy. He graduated sum- 
ma cum laude in May with a bachelor of arts 
in public policy and economics. He was presi- 
dent of Campus Council for two years, co- 
founded Duke’s Greening Initiative, and, in 
2004, was awarded a Truman Scholarship. 


Fluid Confusion Causes Concern 


uke Health System officials spent 

the spring and summer dealing with 

the consequences of a winter mix- 

up in which hydraulic fluid was con- 
fused for detergent and used in the washing 
of surgical instruments at two Duke-affiliat- 
ed community hospitals. 

The hydraulic fluid was used in place of 
detergent through much of November and 
December at Duke Health Raleigh and Dur- 
ham Regional; none was used at Duke Hos- 
pital. The mistake was discovered by officials 
in late December 2004, and letters inform- 
ing the 3,800 patients affected were mailed 
out the first week of January. 

The letter noted that Duke infectious dis- 
eases experts, who regularly monitor infec- 
tion rates at community hospitals in North 
Carolina, reported that there was no out-of- 
the-ordinary spike in infection rates at the 
two hospitals in November and December. 

The mix-up occurred when elevator-com- 
pany workers drained used hydraulic fluid 
into empty detergent drums, which were then 
returned to the detergent company, Cardinal 
Health, and in turn shipped back by Cardinal 
as detergent to several community hospitals. 

In June, several patients and lawyers spoke 
out, concerned that Duke was not provid- 
ing full disclosure, asking why officials had 
not questioned the “greasy” instruments and 
corrected the problem sooner. Some who 
experienced post-operative problems said 
they worried that these resulted from im- 
properly cleaned tools. 
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ENGAGING ALL AGES 


lex Harris, a professor of the practice of 

public-policy studies and a founder of 

the Center for Documentary Studies, has 

collaborated for five years with Ex- 
perience Corps, a national literacy project that 
pairs senior-citizens tutors with children in urban 
schools and after-school programs, to document 
the lives of older Americans working to revitalize 
their communities. “Experience Corps and the New 
Wave of Civic Engagement,” an exhibit of Harris’ pho- 
tos comprising nineteen color and black-and-white 
images shot in 2000 and 2003 in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Portland, 
Oregon, was displayed in July in the Russell Senate 
Office Building in Washington. 

“These photographs address a policy issue—the 
quality of public elementary schools—and document 
a program that is improving these schools,’ says 
Harris, who also drew upon his experience in teach- 
ing a Duke public-policy seminar called “Rein- 
venting Age.” “My hope is that people will see these 
photographs in Washington and realize the poten- 
tial of Experience Corps to make a difference in 
particular schools and in the lives of individual chil- 
dren and adults, but also, if expanded to other 
schools and cities, to affect the life of the country.” 


Duke officials said their response to in- 
quiries was delayed as they waited for the 
results of two independent studies into the 
potential impact of the mix-up. A study re- 
leased June 15, conducted by physician 
William Rutala, director of the University 
of North Carolina’s statewide program in 
infection control and epidemiology, con- 
firmed that the sterilization process had not 
been compromised. 

The cleaning process actually consists of 
several stages, according to Duke officials. 
After instruments are rinsed with diluted 
detergent, they undergo a sterilization pro- 
cess that involves rinsing at high tempera- 
tures and then “the equivalent of pressure- 
cooking in a 270-degree-Fahrenheit oven.” 

Questions also were raised whether the 
presence of chemicals and possible traces of 
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heavy metal particles in the fluid from the 
elevator shafts could potentially harm those 
who came in contact with it. A second study, 
conducted by Research Triangle Institute 
International and completed in late June, 
found that the amount of fluid remaining on 
the tools after completing the cleansing pro- 
cess was very small. Duke toxicologist and 
physician Woodhall Stopford reviewed the 
analysis, as well as chemical safety informa- 
tion and an ingredients list provided by the 
maker of the fluid, Exxon-Mobil, and found 
that none of the chemicals was likely to be 
harmful in the tiny amounts patients were ex- 
posed to. The results of these studies also were 
communicated in letters to the 3,800 patients. 

In an opinion piece published July 15 in 
the News & Observer, Victor J. Dzau, chan- 
cellor for health affairs and president of 
Duke’s health system, reflected on the year’s 
events. “While we continue to monitor the 
situation and carefully assess the facts, we 
currently know of no link between any ill- 
ness and the pre-sterilization incident. 

“Looking ahead, | am committed to tak- 
ing whatever steps are necessary, even pain- 
ful steps, to ensure that no similar errors 
occur in the future. We must uphold the 
trust of the more than 300,000 patients a 
year who seek care within our system.” 

In August, Duke sent letters to patients 
informing them that a long-term program, 
based on an established method used by the 
FDA to track potential side effects of drugs, 
was being set up to monitor their health. 


Arms and the Monkey: 
From Real to Robotic 





eurobiologist Miguel Nicolelis and 

his colleagues astounded the world in 

2003 with the report that they had 

induced monkeys to manipulate a 
robotic arm with brain signals. One major 
question remained: What exactly was going 
on in the monkeys’ brain circuits during 
this adaptation? 

Nicolelis, Mikhail Lebedev, and colleagues 
have analyzed the data from those earlier 
experiments in detail and report in a May 
issue of the journal Neuron that the animals’ 
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brains are adapting to treat the arm as if it 
were their own appendage. “Basically, we 
were able to show clearly that a large per- 
centage of the neurons become more ‘en- 
trained’—that is, their firing becomes more 
correlated to the operation of the robot arm 
than to the animal’s own arm,” says Nico- 
lelis. 

While the monkeys were still able to use 
their own arms, some brain cells formerly 
used for that control shifted to control of 
the robotic arm, says Nicolelis. In fact, the 
researchers found that the animals could 
flip back and forth between using the nat- 
ural and artificial appendage. The findings 
have important philosophical, as well as 
practical, implications. “This finding,” he 
says, “supports our theory that the brain has 
extraordinary abilities to adapt to incorpor- 
ate artificial tools, whether directly control- 
led by the brain or through the appendages. 

“The experiments we have conducted not 
only represent a proof of concept that such 
an external device can be directly control- 





led in a clinical setting; this latest analysis 
shows that the device is incorporated very 
intimately as a natural extension of the 
brain. This is a fundamentally important 
property if brain-machine interface tech- 
nology is to have any clinical future.” 


Stem Cells’ Malevolent Side 


ven as the ethical debate rages over 

the use of stem cells in research, sci- 

entists are continuing to discover 

how understanding such cells can be 
medically important. Stem cells are imma- 
ture cells that have the capability of devel- 
oping into a wide range of adult cells, thus 
raising the possibility that they could be 
used to regenerate organs damaged by dis- 
ease or trauma. 

However, stem cells also have a malevo- 
lent side, as has been discovered by Duke 
researchers studying the origin of the ag- 
gressive, deadly childhood brain cancer, 





medulloblastoma. In their studies, the scien- 
tists discovered brain stem cells in the cere- 
bellum—the brain region where medullo- 
blastomas arise. Their findings suggest that 
the uncontrolled proliferation of such stem 
cells could cause medulloblastomas, which 
could provide a starting point for under- 
standing the still-mysterious cancer, say the 
researchers. And, such understanding could 
enable development of more targeted, less 
toxic treatments that thwart such rogue 
stem cells, they say. 

In an article in the June 2005 issue of 
Nature Neuroscience, Robert Wechsler-Reya 
and his colleagues described how they dis- 
covered the stem cells while studying the 
development of “granule cells,” the most 
common cell type in the cerebellum. Some 
medulloblastomas had been believed to or- 
iginate from granule cells. In purifying the 
granule cells, what the scientists first be- 
lieved to be contaminating cells turned out, 
surprisingly, to be stem cells. 

Building on their discovery, the researchers 
hope to create animal models of medullo- 
blastoma by mutating such stem cells to 
make them cause the cancer. Such animal 
models will give the researchers the ability 
to test drugs that shut down the culprit 
genes that drive the stem cells to over pro- 
liferate. Such targeted drugs would be far 
safer than current chemotherapy drugs that 
target all dividing cells—a particularly toxic 
strategy in children. 


Good for Consumer, Bad for 
Small Businesses 





he Nutrition Labeling and Education 

Act of 1990 was enacted by Congress 

in an attempt to protect consumers by 

letting them know exactly what it 

was they were consuming. But a recent 

study at the Fuqua School of Business shows 

that the law, which mandated standardized 

nutrition labels, may have had unintended 

consequences: namely, the reduction of 

consumer choice as smaller firms poorly 

equipped to deal with the costly conversion 
were forced out of the market. 

In a study funded by research grants from 
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Selections from the Rare Bx 


n today’s world of global mar- 
kets, global politics, and global 
cultures, it is hard to imagine 
that as recently as the eighteenth 


century large portions of the Earth were 


still unknown to European explorers. 
James Cook, one of the last to organize 
expeditions of discovery, embarked on 
three separate voyages between 1769 
and 1780, charged with the dual mis- 
sions of annexing new lands for the 
British Empire and furthering science. 
In just over ten years, Cook accum- 
ulated an impressive list of firsts: the 
circumnavigation of New Zealand; the 
mapping of the eastern coast of 
Australia, which he named New South 
Wales; the crossing of the Antarctic 
Circle; the discovery of Hawaii; and the 
mapping of North America from Oregon 
to Alaska. Early editions of the officially 
published accounts of each of Cook's 


expeditions are preserved in the library. 
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tion of eighteenth-century thinking 
about the natural world, ethnography, 
geography, cartography, and many 
other disciplines. They hold an impor- 
tant place in the larger historical 


These accounts of Cook’s expeditions 
are written in a diary format, with indi- 
vidual entries organized by date. 

The text is particularly personal and 
compelling in its narrative, detailing 
daily tribulations, the challenges of record of eighteenth-century ration- 
long periods at sea, and the exhilara- — alism and scientific endeavors in the 
tion of making landfall. Complementing Enlightenment. 
the text are detailed maps and 
charts and many engraved Illus- 
trations depicting indigenous peo- 
ples, cultural implements, and 
flora and fauna. 

Many of the initial cultural in- 
teractions between Europeans 
and the indigenous peoples of 
the Pacific, for better and for 
worse, are documented in these 
accounts of Cook’s voyages, 
which, independent of the ex- 
plorer’s legacy, remain historical- 
ly significant. Cook’s reports 
contributed much to the evolu- 
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Fold-out engraving and a detail from James Cook’s A voyage towards the South Pole, and round the world. 


Performed in His Majesty’s ships 


the Resolution and Adventure, in the years, 1772, 1773, 1774, and 1775. 


Published in London, 1777. Gift from John Lievsay, James B. Duke Professor of English from 1970 to 1975. 
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the National Science Foundation and the 
Marketing Science Institute that appears in 
the spring issue of the journal Marketing 
Science, Christine Moorman, T. Austin Finch 
Sr. Professor of marketing; Carl E Mela, an 
associate professor at the Fuqua School; and 
Ph.D. candidate Rex Du analyzed grocery- 
store food sales from before and after the 
NLEA took effect in 1994, using 1993 and 
1995 supermarket data on 29,374 food firms. 
They studied nonfood sales over the same 
time span as a control. 

They found that the standardized food- 
label disclosures resulted in a higher per- 
centage of small companies exiting various 
food categories, as well as food-industry 
leaders enjoying a greater product distribu- 
tion advantage over their smaller rivals. 
“The outcomes we observed would not nec- 
essarily be expected when standardized in- 
formation, like a label, is infused into the 
marketplace,” Moorman says. “We expected 
that label information would allow firms to 
compete more honestly for consumers’ pur- 
chases, but instead we find an unintended 
loss of small firms in food categories.” 

The authors determined that industry 
leaders benefited disproportionately from 
the legislation—which cost the food in- 


OUT OF AFRICA 





Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


unerary heads were 

created by the 

Agni, members of 

the Ivory Coast’s 
Akan civilization, in memory 
of a family member. The spe- 
cial attention a sculptor 
devoted to capturing specific 
attributes of the dead person 
is most evident in the figures’ 
hairstyles or scarifications, 
which could be exactingly 
realistic or stylized. Heads 
that were created for people 
of distinction or power would 
be paraded around public 
meeting places. 


dustry an estimated $1.4 billion to $2.3 bil 
lion—perhaps because their greater finan- 
cial resources, brand awareness, customer 
knowledge, and distribution power enabled 
them to influence regulatory changes and 
anticipate and respond more quickly and ef- 
fectively to the new information-disclosure 
requirements. 

In promoting competition, the authors 
say, regulators must carefully examine all 
the ways potential policies might affect 
firms of different sizes and, as a result, the 
market itself and consumers. Surprisingly, 
the study uncovered little if any evidence of 
price hikes by the bigger food manufac- 
turers after the NLEA went into effect, a 
development Moorman credits to intense 
competition among food-industry giants. 
But she notes that the study still shows how 
large firms, which are often included in the 
drafting of legislation, can affect competi- 
tors by exerting influence over the types of 
regulations adopted. 

“Our findings support the view that firms 
can make strategic use of regulation,” she 
says. “This suggests that firms should think 
about the costs and benefits of regulation 
relative to competitors, not in absolute 
terms.” 


Gal Wer. 








Agni funerary heads, terracotta, 7, 7.5, and 8 inches tall. 
Gift of Ralph and Virginia Neely. 
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Consortium Tackles 
HIV Vaccine 


arton Haynes, a Duke Medical Cen- 

ter scientist and professor, has been 

selected to lead the new Center for 

HIV/AIDS Vaccine Immunology 
(CHAVI), a consortium of universities and 
academic medical centers established in 
July by the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases (NIAID), part of 
the National Institutes of Health (NIH). 
The center’s mission will be to address 
major obstacles to HIV vaccine design and 
development, and to develop and test novel 
HIV vaccine candidates. 

CHAVI, which will receive $15 million 
in its first year and may receive more than 
$300 million over seven years, was estab- 
lished in response to recommendations of 
the Global HIV Vaccine Enterprise, a vir- 
tual consortium endorsed by world leaders 
at a June 2004 G-8 summit. The Global 
HIV Vaccine Enterprise was originally pro- 
posed by Haynes, NIAID director Anthony 
Fauci, and other prominent HIV vaccine 
researchers and public-health officials in a 
June 2003 commentary in Science magazine. 

Haynes, a professor of medicine and di- 
rector of the Human Vaccine Institute at 
Duke, has studied HIV for more than fifteen 
years. He is an internationally recognized 
leader in basic T- and B-cell immunology, 
retrovirus research, and HIV vaccine devel- 
opment. 

“Making a vaccine for AIDS has turned 
out to be more difficult than we ever an- 
ticipated,” says Haynes, who will coordin- 
ate research efforts with four other lead sci- 
entists from the U.S. and abroad. “With 
this award, our CHAVI team will work with 
the HIV research community in a new model 
that places great emphasis on coordination 
and synergy.” 

Approximately 40 million people are liv- 
ing with HIV/AIDS globally, and the rate 
of new HIV infections continues to exceed 
13,000 per day, according to the Joint United 
Nations Program on HIV/AIDS. Although 
AIDS drugs have extended the lives of many 
in wealthy nations, according to global- 


health experts, an effective HIV vaccine 
would be an extremely valuable addition to 
the comprehensive prevention strategies 
necessary to halt the spread of HIV in both 
developing and developed countries. 

CHAVI researchers will focus on solving 
several unanswered questions about HIV, 
including how the virus interacts with the 
body during the earliest stages of infection. 
They will conduct research in their own labs, 
soliciting and supporting new ideas and dis- 
covery efforts from the research community, 
and engage in research partnerships with 
other labs around the world. 

David Goldstein, professor of molecular 
genetics and microbiology and director of 
Duke’s Center for Population Genomics 
and Pharmacogenetics, will oversee the cen- 
ter’s Host and Viral Core, one of five major 
research areas. 


Trustees Approve Buildings 
For Research and Healing 


t its June meeting, the board of trus- 

tees took big steps forward on two 

major medical campus projects. The 

full board gave the go-ahead for con- 
struction of the Duke Global Health Re- 
search Building (GHRB); the building and 
grounds committee granted final approval 
to the design for the Duke Center for Inte- 
grated Medicine (DCIM). 

Funded by a 2003 National Institutes of 
Health initiative, the GHRB will be one of 
four regional laboratory facilities in the U.S. 
charged with targeting infectious diseases. 
Duke Medical Center will lead a consor- 
tium of twenty-eight southeastern institu- 
tions in studies conducted at the research 
center, which will provide new facilities for 
developing vaccines, drugs, and diagnostics 
against emerging infections such as tuber- 
culosis, SARS, and influenza. 

GHRB teams will be available to devel- 
op diagnostics and vaccines rapidly in case 
of any local or regional threats, and biocon- 
tainment space will be made available should 
SARS, influenza, or another public-health 
emergency overwhelm the capacity of the 
Durham County Public Health Department. 
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COUNTING SNAKES 








Ron Sutherland, doctoral candidate 


ust wanted to let you in on some 

good news,” Ron Sutherland 

wrote in a recent e-mail note. 

“Pilot the dog found his first wild 

pine snake yesterday down at 
the Sandhills Gamelands! It is a very 
reassuring first step toward what | hope 
will be many snakes in the future.” 

Two weeks earlier, the Ph.D. candi- 
date in environmental science and poli- 
cy at the Nicholas School sat with his 
two dogs in the living room of his Chapel 
Hill home. None of the three could be 
described as completely dejected, but, 
after a weekend training in the down- 
state Sandhills region, all showed signs 
of exhaustion. Two-year-old Pilot hob- 
bled across the room, moving like a 
much older dog. His sister Tessa lay on 
her back on the couch, with little wag 
in her tail. Sutherland, seated on an 
adjacent loveseat, spoke candidly of the 
dogs’ limited success as snake-hunters. 

“SO far,’ he said, rubbing Pilot's 
head, “I’ve found more snakes than 
these guys have this spring.” 

Over the last year and a half, Suther- 
land, twenty-eight, has been attempting 
to teach his two pointers—typically bird 
dogs—to track snakes. This foray into 
the semi-wild is motivated not by sport, 
but by science: The hunts end not in 
capture or killing, but in Sutherland's 
recording the number of snakes found 
in specific types of habitat. 

The Cary, North Carolina, native, who 
says his conservationism was inspired 
by seeing the forest playgrounds of his 


childhood bulldozed into subdivisions 
and shopping malls, has devoted his 
dissertation to defining the large-scale 
habitat requirements of North Carolina’s 


rare-snake populations in hopes of pro- 


moting larger preservation efforts. 

“We are losing snake-y places pretty 
fast, about 100,000 acres per year in 
this state,” he explains. Many of the 
state’s rare snakes are state-listed as 
“threatened,” but none has been placed 
on the federal “endangered species” 
list, Sutherland says, “partly because 
they are so hard to survey. Nobody has 
any idea how many there really are.” 

Using the Nicholas School's GPS 
system, Sutherland has mapped out 
fifty parcels, twenty-five acres each, 
that vary based on characteristics such 
as road density, percentage of natural 
habitat remaining, and human traffic— 
all of which he believes may affect the 
viability of the snake population. 

Over the course of three summers, 
he plans to visit the sites on a three- 
week rotation, surveying up to four sites 
a day to get an index of their snake 
populations. That amounts to a lot of 
walking, and the need for very good 
eyes—or noses. That’s where the dogs 
come in. “They can crisscross and 
cover ground much faster than people,” 
he says. “If you could get them to sniff 
out and point snakes—even those 
underground—you could potentially get 
a more accurate count far faster.” 

So far, the going has been slow. 
Sutherland first trained the dogs to 


point birds, intending then to wean 
them onto snakes. “They pointed snakes 
from twenty to thirty feet the first time 
out,” he recalls. The next time, though, 
“they seemed to recognize the scent, 
and sniffed them, but they just weren’t 
into it. They wanted to find birds.” 

“The rest of the training,” he says, 
“has been convincing them that, no, 
they don’t want birds, they want 
snakes.” He has experimented with var- 
ious forms of positive reinforcement, 
from treats to playtime. 

Daily training sessions, which sup- 
plement weekend trips to the Sand- 
hills, are not overly scientific, just a half 
hour or so in which he hides snakes— 
he owns five—around the house or in 
the backyard and then lets the dogs 
out to track them. 

The dogs peep through a kitchen 
window, watching as Sutherland hides 
an Eastern King snake outside. But 
when they are let out, they still run 
frantically around the yard. Pilot even- 
tually meanders his way over to the 
snake hole, earning himself a game of 
fetch, while Tessa continues to run 
around the yard, sniffing half-heartedly, 

“What I'd really like them to be able 
to do,’ Sutherland says, “is on a cool 
morning, intersect a trail snakes were 
moving along the night before and trail 
the snake to its hole.” 

Meantwhile, he says, as Tessa runs off 
to join Pilot on the hunt for the tennis 
ball, “I’m working to develop patience.” 

—Jacob Dagger 
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The laboratory also will target Triangle in- 
vestigators with education programs in bio- 
safety, infectious diseases, immunology, and 
public health. 

The laboratory will be housed in a 33,145- 
square-foot space at the corner of Research 
Drive and Erwin Road. The cost of construc- 
tion is estimated at $18 million, of which 
Duke will contribute approximately $6 mil- 
lion. 

The new 27,000-square-foot Duke Cen- 
ter for Integrated Medicine, a health and 
healing facility, will be constructed on the 
campus of the Duke Center for Living. 
Funded by a $10-million grant from the C.J. 
Mack Foundation—the philanthropic entity 
of Christy King Mack, chair of DCIM’s na- 
tional advisory board, and John J. Mack ’68, 
DCIM 


highlights Duke’s “prospective health care” 





a member of the board of trustees 


approach, which uses new medical and 
genomic tools to help individuals identify 
the specific health risks they face and to 
apply that information to prevent or delay 
disease. Construction should take about a 
year to complete. 


International Students 
Essential — 





nternational science and engineering 

students play a critical role in U.S. re- 

search advances, says a report issued in 

May by the National Academies. The 
report stresses the importance of attracting 
such students. The Academies is a group of 
private, nonprofit institutions that advises 
the government on issues of science, tech- 
nology, and health policy. 

According to Lewis M. Siegel, the dean 
of Duke’s Graduate School, who served on 
the committee that developed the report, 
there has been a great decline in U.S. citi- 
zens pursuing degrees in the science and 
engineering fields. “It is clear that for more 
than a decade since the early Nineties, the 
actual number of U.S. citizens getting Ph.D.s 
in science and engineering has been de- 
clining,” Siegel says. “They’re neither apply- 
ing, enrolling, nor graduating. We’re depen- 
dent on innovation. And in the research 
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universities, this gap has been more than 
filled by international students.” 

The report, “Policy Implications: Inter- 
national Graduate Students and Postdoc- 
toral Scholars in the United States,” warns 
that attracting international students will 
become increasingly difficult as countries 
like China strengthen their own research 
training infrastructure, thereby competing 
for top-level students. It also notes that in- 
ternational students may be deterred by the 
U.S.’s unwieldy visa process for students. 
For example, Siegel says, these students have, 
among other things, been required to certify 
that they do not plan to remain in the U.S. 
“The visa period is relatively short,” he 
adds, “and there are problems with re-entry 
if an international student needs to leave 
the country for family reasons or to par- 
ticipate in a conference.” 

At Duke, the percentage of Ph.D. students 
from foreign countries rose from 25 percent 
to 35 percent between 1996 and 2005. In 
some science and engineering departments, 
the rise was even more noticeable. Neuro- 
biology went from 3 percent to 46 percent; 
cell and molecular biology, 3 percent to 17; 
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biomedical engineering, 16 to 25. In other 
science fields, the percentages of foreign 
students remained constant or even fell. 

Last year showed a decrease in new for- 
eign enrollees. Foreign students made up 32 
percent of the Ph.D. class that entered Duke 
in 1995. That percentage climbed steadily 
to 54 percent for the class that entered in 
2003. In 2004, it dropped to 44 percent. 

According to Siegel, one issue of particu- 
lar concern is a recent Bush administration 
security proposal to restrict international 
students’ access to research equipment that 
is subject to export controls. It would re- 
quire universities to obtain “deemed export” 
licenses for international researchers to 
work with a long list of equipment as com- 
monplace as lasers or oscilloscopes. “To try 
to figure out everything that you have on 
your campus that’s on these lists would cost 
millions of dollars,” Siegel says. 

In June, President Richard H. Brodhead 
sent a letter to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce opposing that proposal. A prelimi- 
nary assessment of the policy’s potential 
impact on Duke indicated it would require a 
separate office with two to four full-time 
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staff members simply to work through the 
individual cases, wrote Brodhead. In the 
meantime, he said, research would suffer. 

“In cases such as this, while U.S. citizens 
and permanent residents could freely use 
the technology required to conduct funda- 
mental research at Duke, their fellow re- 
searchers (students, postdoctoral fellows, 
and faculty) would be prohibited, pending 
the results of a license review process. This 
prohibition would delay, and could even 
deny, researchers access to the resources 
they need,” Brodhead wrote. 

The changes “would have a significant 
chilling effect on our efforts to recruit and 
retain the most talented foreign scientists 
and engineers,” wrote Brodhead. The result 
would be a loss of academic freedom, and 
“we would be signaling to our students that 
the American university had become a very 
different place.” 

Brodhead noted that the changes would 
undermine recent moves by the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security to relax visa 
restrictions, and he questioned their effec- 
tiveness. The solution to managing access 
to sensitive equipment should lie in the 
screening process that prevents researchers 
who present a security risk from obtaining 
visas and coming to the U.S. in the first 
place, he wrote. 

According to James Siedow, vice provost 
for research, the university has already taken 
a firm stance on inappropriate proposals to 
limit foreign researchers’ access to equip- 
ment. 


Doctoral Student 
Arrested, Freed 





ektan Turkyilmaz, a Duke researcher 
from Turkey, was detained at Arme- 
nia’s Yerevan airport on June 17 on 
suspicion of smuggling antique books 
out of the country. Turkyilmaz, a Turkish 
citizen of Kurdish heritage, and a doctoral 
student in Duke’s cultural anthropology 
department, was arrested in possession of 
books dating from the seventeenth to twen- 
tieth centuries. He was suspected of seeking 
to take them on a flight to Turkey. Arme- 


ADVOCATES FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 


U p date 





“The Green Team,” Duke Magazine, May-June 2003 


n spring 2003, Justin Segall and 
Anthony Vitarelli, then sophomores, 
spoke with Duke Magazine about 
the early successes of their en- 
vironmental advocacy group, the Duke 
University Greening Initiative (DUGI). 
Starting with a plan to promote 


The founders and co-presidents of DUGI, a 

new “greening” initiative, say they won'l be 
Satisfied until Duke becomes the national leader 
among colleges and wntversities on the Issue 

of cnvironmental sustainability. 


green building, the two had quickly 
enlisted the support of the adminis- 
tration, donors, graduate students, and 
an advisory board featuring the former 
dean and two members of the board of 
visitors of the Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Earth Sciences. 

Their youthful enthusiasm was 
inspiring, but the article noted that 
“student ownership is probably also 
DUGI's greatest vulnerability. In two 
years, when its organizers graduate, the 
greening initiative will experience a 
100 percent turnover in leadership.” 

Those two years are up—Segall and 
Vitarelli both graduated in May—but 
the environmental movement on cam- 
pus has not stopped, well, moving. 
That's thanks in large part to another 
recent graduate, Sam Hummel '03, who 


in April 2004 was hired as the univer- 
sity’s first environmental sustainability 
coordinator. Hummel has quickly 
embraced the changes promoted by 
DUGI, and inspired others of his own. 
Besides continuing the push for LEED- 
certified buildings—a new center at the 








Duke Marine Lab will likely achieve a 
gold certification—Hummel successful- 
ly lobbied for the hiring of green dining 
and procurement coordinators and 
helped win administrative support for a 
green purchasing policy that has already 
increased campus use of recycled office 
products from 11 to 25 percent. 

In March, administrators signed an 


environmental policy calling for Duke 
to become a leader in environmental 
research and practices. A committee 
that includes representatives from 
facilities management, transportation, 
and DUGI inventoried Duke's green- 
house gas emissions and came up with 


a top-ten list of policy alternatives— 
including buying longer buses and 
retrofitting buildings—that would actu- 
ally save money while reducing CO, 
emissions by 7 percent. 

Segall and Vitarelli made fun of the 
sort of wide-eyed environmentalism 
that inspires a lot of eye-rolling—“We 
have to show them that we know what 
we're talking about,’ Vitarelli said, “that 
we're not just some idealistic kids,” 
and that reliance on realism and hard 
facts continues to permeate Duke's 
efforts. Hummel responded to calls for 
solar panels in the Bryan Center roof 
by assigning an intern to study the 
possibility. “It would have cost $1.6 
million, and powered only 15 percent 
of the BC’s energy needs. What else 
could we do with that $1.6 million?” 
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ENG 169CS 
The Art of Suspicion 


hroughout most of Book 

X of the Republic,” says 

Thomas Ferraro, associ- 

ate professor of English, 
the character “Glaucon ‘Yes mans’ 
Socrates—except once, where he gets 
to say, ‘So someone like you would 
think. I’m delighted to see him totally 
calling out Socrates for not being 
involved in Socratic dialogue because 
he always asks leading questions.” 
Although Plato’s masterpiece is not 
assigned reading, its spirit of irony and 
doubt is what drives Ferraro’s “Art of 
Suspicion” course. Students are en- 
couraged to construct an intellectual 
persona by constantly challenging both 
the texts and Ferraro himself. 

Ferraro says he has designed his 
class to come off as “something in be- 
tween a religious liturgy and a Spring- 
steen concert.” Students will need this 
paradoxical mindset in a course that 
examines some of the most challenging 
shorter works in American literature. 
Authors range from Herman Melville to 
Ron Hansen. Students immerse them- 
selves in books that not only adhere to 
what academe regards as “classic” but 
also appeal to an intellectually adven- 
turous, modern readership. These are 
“very cool, very smart texts, and | think 
they reinstate the pleasure, the mysti- 
cal, the aesthetic, the erotic in the 
business of paranoid suspicion itself,” 
Ferraro says. 

One of the goals of the course is to 
awaken students to the dialogue 
between text and reader. This awaken- 





ing does not lead simply to under- 
standing, but rather calls upon the stu- 
dent constantly to question the text. “I 
want to get readers from the point 
where they're not sure about what 
they've read to discovering that not 
being sure is what is being done unto 
them, that they are being as much read 
by the text, as they are reading the 
text,” he says. 

This entails not only discovering new 
works, but also re-examining American 
classics. For example, Ferraro plans to 
teach The Great Gatsby, a mainstay on 
high-school syllabi and AP tests. While 
other college professors may see 
Gatsby as an exhausted resource, 
Ferraro sees an opportunity to show 
students the infinite ways to read a 
text. “The students have to know that 
Gatsby is not only a spectacular 
voyeuristic text, but also an exhibition- 
ist one. It turns out that it is as much 
Nick Carraway's narrative as it is Jay 
Gatsby’s. He is as much looking for the 
gossip as he is receiving it.” 

In “The Art of Suspicion,” students 
learn to become discerning writers, as 
well as sharp readers. “These kinds of 
works tend to be large enough to enter- 
tain and sustain and require contradic- 
tion, but also tight enough so that they 
really teach writing as well,” Ferraro 
says. And while there are no formal 
academic prerequisites to enrolling in 
the course, Ferraro lists three require- 
ments that do well to demonstrate the 
nature of the course: “curiosity, pas- 
sion, and élan.” 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 

Willa Cather, A Lost Lady 

Herman Melville, Billy Budd 

Nella Larson, Passing 

Ron Hansen, Mariette in Ecstasy 
Nathaniel West, The Day of the Locust 
Henry James, “In the Cage” 

F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Great Gatsby 





Professor 


Thomas Ferraro is an associate profes- 
sor of English. This is the first time he 
has taught “The Art of Suspicion” to 
undergraduates. He is the author of 
Ethnic Passages: Literary Immigrants 
in Twentieth-Century America, the edi- 
tor of Catholic Lives, Contemporary 
America, and a contributor to The 
Oxford Encyclopedia of American 
Literature. His latest book, Feeling 
Italian: Tthe Art of Ethnicity in America, 
was published in April. 


—Corey Sobel '07 


nian law makes it a crime to take any book 
more than fifty years old out of the country 
without first obtaining official permission 
In mid-August, Turkyilmaz was given a 
two-year suspended sentence. He had told 
the court, “I never sought to violate the 
laws of the Republic of Armenia or to cause 
any damage to the Republic of Armenia 


and the Armenian people.” On learning of 
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the verdict, he said, “I am happy to be free.” 
He added, “I now want to concentrate on 
my doctoral dissertation. | was, I am, and I 
will remain a friend of the Armenians.” He 
also said he wanted to continue archival 
work there. 

Turkyilmaz’s dissertation is on the effects 
of geography and nationhood on Turkey’s 
society. He was in Armenia to carry out re- 


search in the Armenian national archives, 
the first Turk to be allowed to do so. The 
two neighboring countries have a long his- 
tory of uneasy relations, in part because of 
the large-scale deportations and killings of 
Armenians in Turkey during the early twen- 
tieth century that Armenians have termed 
genocide. 

Turkyilmaz’s dissertation adviser at Duke, 
Orin Starn, said his advisee was well re- 
spected in Armenia and had worked in 
numerous archives previously without any 
problems. Starn, an associate professor in 
the cultural anthropology department, said 
that Turkyilmaz had purchased the books 
second-hand from street vendors and had 
likely not been aware of the law. 

In August, Duke President Richard H. 
Brodhead wrote a letter to Robert Koch- 
arian, president of the Republic of Arme- 
nia, asking for him to intervene. “It is my 
understanding that this is the first time this 
particular article in the Armenian Criminal 
Code, which focuses principally on issues 
associated with terrorism, has been applied 
to a person carrying books,” Brodhead 
wrote. More than 200 U.S., Turkish, and 
Armenian scholars made a similar appeal. 





New Vessels From Old Cells 


oronary bypass surgery is a proven 

lifesaver for millions of Americans 

each year, but a nagging problem re- 

mains. Some 100,000 of the 1.4 mil- 
lion Americans each year who need such 
small-vessel grafts to replace clogged or dam- 
aged arteries don’t have strong enough ves- 
sels to use as donors. Also, artificial vessels 
won’t work in many cases because the pa- 
tient needs smaller implants, and small, 
artificial vessels become clogged. 

Now, Duke biomedical engineers have 
shown that they can generate healthy new 
vessels using cells from elderly patients—a 
group that is especially prone to such prob- 
lems. The laboratory experiments consti- 
tute only a proof of principle so far, says lead 
researcher Laura Niklason. But within five 
to ten years, patients could be receiving ar- 
teries grown in the lab from their own cells. 


Gamma Rays 
From Thunderstorms? 


Niklason and her colleagues described 
their results in an article in the June 18 is- 
sue of the journal Lancet. They took blood- 
vessel cells from four elderly men with heart 
disease, treating the cells to, in essence, 
make them “ignore” their age. The cell treat- 
ment overcomes a problem with using cells 
from the elderly as donor cells for growing 
arteries. As such cells have divided over the 
person’s lifetime, they have gradually eroded 
away marker molecules from the tips of 
their chromosomes that signal how many 
times a cell has divided. Such gradual loss is 
a kind of protective biological alarm clock 
that tells cells when they have divided 
enough times that they should stop, to 
avoid passing on age-accumulated malfunc- 
tions to their progeny cells. 

Niklason’s colleague Christopher Coun- 
ter, however, had figured out a way to alter 
cells genetically to produce an enzyme that 
halts the ticking of this molecular clock. 
The aged blood-vessel cells then could be 
induced to multiply indefinitely to form 
lab-grown vessels. 

To create the new arteries from the altered 
donor cells, the researchers impregnated the 
cells into a tube of a biodegradable, sponge- 
like polymer. They then pulsed a vitamin and 
nutrient solution through the tube, imi- 
tating the conditions for artery growth. 
Once the cells had grown into an artery-like 
structure, the researchers added the kinds of 
endothelial cells that line the inside of ar- 
teries. The resulting lab-grown arteries are 
still not strong enough to be implanted into 
humans, says Niklason. However, she says, 
fine-tuning the growth technique should 
overcome such problems and lead to ar- 
teries suitable for clinical testing. 


| Fe igh-energy gamma rays have long 
we) been known to emanate from nuclear 
| | processes, ranging from terrestrial 

M@ nuclear power plants to violent ex- 
plosions in space. Researchers have now de- 
tected gamma rays that seem to emanate 
from thunderstorms. 

The findings, they say, offer fascinating 
clues to how lightning is generated. Iron- 
ically, even though millions of lightning 
bolts strike the Earth each year, physicists 
still do not understand the mechanism 
underlying this basic natural phenomenon. 

Duke engineer Steven Cummer analyzed 
the relationship between lightning events 
and gamma-ray emissions discovered by 
other scientists using satellite data. His team 
studied radio waves emanating from thun- 
derstorms in the Caribbean to understand 
the correlation with gamma rays from thun- 
derstorms there. Counterintuitively, the 
strong gamma outbursts also seem to pre- 
cede associated lightning discharges by a 
split second, they found. 

“All of this comes as a huge surprise,” says 
Cummer, whose findings were published in 
the journal Geophysical Research Letters. 
“These are higher-energy gamma rays than 
come from the sun. And yet here they are 
coming from the kind of terrestrial thunder- 
storm that we see here all the time.” 

Their study will help scientists explore 
one popular theory that lightning is trig- 
gered by a process called “runaway break- 
down,” which occurs when extraterrestrial 
cosmic rays collide with atoms in the atmos- 
phere, generating a few very high-energy 





electrons. A sufficiently strong electric field 
can further accelerate these electrons, caus- 
ing additional collisions, producing more 
high- energy electrons until “the whole pro- 
cess avalanches,” says Cummer. 

Such an electron avalanche in the elec- 
trical field immediately after a strong light- 
ning discharge could create a high-energy 
electron beam at altitudes of thirty to fifty 
kilometers, according to the hypothesis. 
That beam would then produce gamma rays 
as it interacted with the atmosphere. 


Mississippi Learning 


§ ine Divinity School students traveled 
\ | to Mississippi—historically the site 
| A | of some of the nation’s worst racial 
I W seeregation, despair, and violence— 
for a ten-week field-education experience 
this summer. Their goal: to participate in 
the work of racial reconciliation growing in 
churches and communities across the state. 

The project developed from numerous 
connections among Duke Divinity School 
and Mississippi clergy already working to- 
ward reconciliation. For example, the di- 
vinity school’s co-directors of field educa- 
tion, Connie and Joey Shelton, recently 
worked in that state (Joey as pastor of Court 
Street UMC in Hattiesburg and Connie as 
executive director and preacher of The 
United Methodist Hour, a television program 
in Hattiesburg). 

The goal was for students to become im- 
mersed in the struggle, surrounded by those 
who faithfully pursue racial reconciliation 
and those who have suffered from racial di- 
vision. Organizers say they believe students 
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Courtesy of Everglades National Park 


can contribute a fresh perspective along with 
openness, energy, and creativity to groups 
working in reconciling ministry. 

“Many of our students were born in the 
early Eighties, hundreds of miles from talk 
of the civil-rights struggle and issues of race,” 
Connie Shelton says. “Going to Mississippi 
will afford them an up-close-and-personal 
experience, which will hopefully lead to con- 
versations about justice, hope, and healing.” 


Protecting Panthers 


aving an endangered species means 

more than just preserving its habitat 

and waiting for its numbers to re- 
cover. Take the case of the Florida 
panther, whose numbers had once dwindled 
precariously to only about thirty. Now, how- 
ever, there is a ray of hope, because the num- 
ber has risen to eighty-seven. But the reason 
for the success is controversial: New breeding 
stock of Texas panthers had been brought in 
to strengthen the inbred Florida panther line. 
Nicholas School conservation ecologist 
Stuart Pimm and his colleagues hail the 
success of the breeding experiment in an 
article slated for publication in the January 
2006 issue of the British journal Animal 
Conservation. The authors cite findings in- 
dicating that hybrid kittens born to Texas 
panthers are three times more likely to sur- 
vive to adulthood than purebred ones. The 
hybrids are also expanding the known range 


Survivor: Hybrids 
have better chances 
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of the panther habitat, they found. 

The problem was that native Florida pan- 
thers were displaying genetic abnormalities 
including low sperm counts and heart de- 
fects. New genetic stock was needed to erase 
these problems, naturalists concluded. 

In 1995, separate pairs of Texas female 
panthers fitted with radio collars were re- 
leased in each of the four sections of the 
panthers’ South Florida habitat. Five of these 
eight cats are known to have produced hy- 
brid kittens. By 2003, all three of the sur- 
viving Texas adults had been removed from 
the wilds, since wildlife managers wanted to 
keep outside genetic exposure to a mini- 
mum, Pimm says. 

In their study of the panthers, the Duke 
researchers reviewed the locations and move- 
ments of both purebred and hybrid panthers 
that other scientists had tracked by radio. 
“A lot of scientists said this kind of genetic 
rescue would not work,” says Pimm. “They 
said if a species is rare, and its range is re- 
stricted, just adding individuals from the out- 
side is not going to work. Some thought it 
would be a waste of time, a waste of money.” 


Fund-raising Figures 








ifts to the university from 100,031 

donors, including 44,938 alumni, 

totaled $275,815,542 for the 2004- 

05 fiscal year. The total is an increase 
of approximately $19 million, or 7.4 percent, 
over the previous year and the third largest 
cash total in Duke’s history. 

The Duke Endowment of Charlotte, the 
charitable trust created by university founder 
James B. Duke, was the largest single donor, 
with gifts totaling nearly $38 million for a 
variety of purposes, including scholarships and 
academic and community outreach programs. 

Duke’s Annual Fund, supported by more 
than 44,000 alumni, parents, and friends, 
set a new record with $23.1 million. Robert 
S. Shepard, who became Duke’s vice presi- 
dent for alumni affairs and development on 
July 1, 2004, calls the performance “very en- 
couraging, particularly as we seek to build 
greater support for Duke’s most compelling 
need, financial aid for students.” Shepard 


says the university will emphasize scholar- 
ship support as its top fund-raising priority 
in 2005-06. 

The $275.8 million represents dollars re- 
ceived during the year, not pledges. Duke’s 
two higher annual philanthropic giving to- 
tals came in 2002-03 ($296.8 million) and 
1999-2000 ($302.6 million), both during the 
1996-2003 Campaign for Duke, which raised 
more than $2 billion in gifts and pledges. 


In Brief 


fk Duke’s Fuqua School of Business 
launched the Duke Goethe Executive M.B.A. 
program this summer in Germany. The 
twenty-two-month program, undertaken in 
collaboration with Frankfurt University’s 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe Business School, 
had an inaugural class of thirty-three work- 
ing executives—73 percent from Germany, 
the rest from Australia, China, France, Slo- 
vakia, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
and the U.S. 








> Sean McNally ’94 was named Duke’s 
head baseball coach, succeeding Bill Hillier, 
who resigned in May. McNally, who lettered 
all four years at Duke, was drafted by the 
Royals in 1994 and played nine years in 
minor leagues for six organizations. He was 
manager of the Burlington Indians until 
joining Duke. 


*@ Christian Laettner 92 and Brian Da- 
vis 92, members of Duke’s first two na- 
tional championship basketball teams, will 
give $2 million to the university to support a 
men’s basketball scholarship and a planned 
athletics facility. A scholarship will be en- 
dowed with $750,000 of the gift, and the 
remaining $1.25 million will support a new 
practice and training facility to be built 
behind Cameron Indoor Stadium, pending 
final approval from Duke’s trustees. 

Laettner, who plays for the Miami Heat, 
and Davis are partners with Durham devel- 
oper Tom Niemann M.B.A. ’91 in Blue Devil 
Ventures, a company formed in 1995 that 
is now building the next phase of West 
Village, their mixed-use project in down- 
town Durham. 


Make Me a Match 


he night after graduating from high 

school, Duke freshman Brett Jeffries, 

of Chicago, was chatting on the 

phone with a friend she had met dur- 
ing a campus visit earlier in the spring when 
she realized that she had not yet completed 
her roommate assignment form, which was 
due by midnight 

She rushed to the family computer, wor- 
ried that she might miss the deadline, but 
was surprised to find that the survey con- 
sisted of just twelve questions, easily com- 
pleted in less than five minutes. Among the 
questions were blanks to request a specific 
roommate, indicate a FOCUS program, or 
request wellness or arts community housing. 
(The FOCUS program brings together first- 
year students in groups to study specific 
intellectual themes; each FOCUS group is 
assigned to one freshman dorm.) But beyond 
that, there were just five basic questions: bed- 
time, wake-up time, whether they study with 
music, whether they smoke, and whether 
they mind a smoker as a roommate. 

Looking back, Jeffries said she was opti- 
mistic about being assigned a roommate she 
would get along with, but still, “You spend 
five minutes putting down information, and 
based on that, you’re going to end up get- 
ting paired up with someone for an entire 
year.” 

Those seemingly insignificant five min- 
utes, a mere blip in the steady stream of pre- 
parations made by outgoing high-school 
seniors, allow staff members at Residence Life 
and Housing Services a crucial glimpse into 
the incoming class, at this stage, a box of 
puzzle pieces waiting to be properly aligned. 

Still sitting in her Central Campus office 
at nine on a Tuesday evening, well into her 
fourth straight day of freshman roommate 
pairings, Jen Frank, coordinator of housing 
assignments, is energized. It’s hard to tell 
where that energy comes from. There are no 
crumpled coffee cups, no candy wrappers 
spilling off her desk and onto the floor. The 
air conditioning is blasting to neutralize a 
stifling summer heat. 

Her goal is to get enough done this week 
so that she can leave by five or six on Friday 








Pe 


Mid-century meeting: roommates in the Fifties 


to celebrate her twenty-seventh birthday, 
which she says will officially mark her step- 
ping into her “late-twenties.” This young 
woman controls the fate of roughly 1,700 
fresh-faced, seventeen- and eighteen-year- 
olds, whose introduction to dorm life at 
Duke may hinge on her decisions. 

It is Frank’s job to assign a roommate to 
every student on Duke’s campus. It’s a soli- 
tary job, and that’s by necessity. Interrup- 
tions keep her from getting on a trademark 
roll—one of which kept her working until 
1:30 on a Saturday morning last year. 

She flips through a binder with floor plans 
of all the halls on East Campus, letting it 
fall open at the third floor of Gilbert-Addoms. 
Like most halls on East, this particular floor A 
is divided between males and females. Frank = 
diagrams the split using what she calls “the 
all-so-creative pink and blue” color scheme. 
Half of the floor is outlined in pink, half in 
blue. Some of the rooms in the middle can 
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be shimmied back and forth to accommo- 
date additional students of one sex, but “if I 
go too far down the hall,” she explains, 
pointing to the division, “I'll overload one 
bathroom—and underload another.” 

Her next challenge is Pegram, the head- 
quarters for the FOCUS program on the 
genomics revolution, and also home to this 
year’s performing-arts community. On her 
computer screen are two open spreadsheets, 
roommate survey data for students in those 
two programs. 

Different spreadsheets hold the names of 
students who answered the five questions in 
a given way—say YNNYN—and would thus 
make a good match. After students who re- 
quire a specific building are divided accord- 
ingly, it’s really a matter of matching Y’s and 
N’s. Relatively simple, but try doing it 800 
times. 

In a red binder, which lists all of the fe- 
male bed spaces on campus, Frank opens to 
Pegram. Each room appears on the page with 
blanks representing open bedspaces. She 
flips forward to the doubles. 

The first room is easy—one FOCUS stu- 
dent along with a self-selected roommate. 
She draws brackets around them so she 
knows not to split them up as she makes 
adjustments later. Another FOCUS student 
is easily paired with an arts student whose 
answers match perfectly. A third proves more 
difficult: Her answers don’t quite match 
those of any arts student, and FOCUS stu- 
dents cannot be paired together—it’s a 
requirement of the program that they be 
spread throughout the building. Frank 
leaves the space blank, preferring to seek a 
good match from the larger pool of fresh- 
men. By 10 p.m., 592 of the incoming class 
of 1,759 have been assigned. 

The actual process of roommate pairings 
is routine for housing administrators, Frank’s 
colleague Don Love ’78 had explained earlier. 
“But it’s emotionally fraught for the stu- 
dents. In a way, it really will affect the next 
four years, and their whole lives. Our goal 
in this whole process is happy students.” He 
pauses, then adds with a wry smile, “Yes, 
this is the Pollyanna moment of our con- 
versation. But really, if they’re happy, then 
we're happy.” 
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They’ve introduced an online form, 
giving students the opportunity 

to make changes up until the last 
minute. That advance was inspired by 
the classic story of students filling 
out their forms with parents looking 
over their shoulders. 


That’s a tough balance to strike. The 
“Campus Life and Learning Project,” an on- 
going study headed by Kenneth Spenner, a 
sociology professor, and Anita-Yvonne Bry- 
ant, coordinator of multicultural services 
for Counseling and Psychological Services, 
aims to trace friendship networks through 
the classes of 2005 and 2006. The researchers 
have found that more than 51 percent of 
freshmen surveyed in the spring of 2002 
“did not like” their roommate. (Twenty-six 
percent said they get along but are not 
friends, and 23 percent were friends.) 

“It’s a bit more pessimistic distribution 
than I think most people would give you,” 
Spenner says. However, “one of the princi- 
ples of social networks is the notion of 
homophily: Birds of a feather flock together. 
The more you get away from that, to ran- 
domly assigned roommates, the more it’s 
going to differ.” That’s not necessarily a bad 
thing, he adds. It just depends on what you 
are aiming for. 

While a handful of colleges and univer- 
sities go through a more elaborate process in 
an attempt to ensure a good friend match— 
Davidson College, for example, assesses po- 
tential roommates using the Myers-Briggs 
personality test—Alan Hargrave, president- 
elect of the Association of College and Uni- 
versity Housing Officers-International, says 
that Duke’s approach is the norm: A good 
match is a livable match, he says. Thus, the 
questions about smoking, bedtimes, and 
noise—the bare necessities. 

To first-year students, on the other hand, 
a good match might connote something 
closer to a best friend, he says, which would 
suggest the need for questions about, for 
example, interests. 

But Love argues that fostering a livable 
situation while leaving the details to chance 
may actually help to promote diversity—of 
ethnicity, interests, politics, and geography, 
for example—and the idea that “I can get 
along and live with someone different than 
me.” It’s not as if they are setting students 


up for conflict, reality-TV-style, but neither — 
are they providing a dating service. And if 
conflicts do arise, the housing office is there 
to take care of them. 

According to Frank, the stark statistics re- 
vealed by Spenner and Bryant’s research 
may be evidence of another trend. “It used 
to be that we were dealing with a lot of peo- 
ple who had always had their own room to 
themselves. Now we're getting to the point 
where they’ve always had their own bath- 
room to themselves.” 

Frank and Love have made some serious 
changes geared toward improving matches 
since taking over last year. Based on the 
advice of colleagues at other schools, and 
disbelief at their own statistics, they added 
the answer choice “social smoker” to ques- 
tion four. Whereas last year’s class had only 
thirteen self-identified smokers, this year’s 
has six, but also forty-four social smokers. 
That distinction is likely to be appreciated 
by thirty-plus, nonsmoking, would-be-room- 
mates. 

They’ve also introduced an online form, 
giving students the opportunity to make 
changes up until the last minute. That ad- 
vance was inspired by the classic story of 
students filling out their forms with parents 
looking over their shoulders. In the first 
week the form was open, Frank had already 
noticed several cases of students logging in 
a second or third time, minutes or days 
later, to change preferences. 

Frank returns to her binders, now con- 
templating whether to match two unusual 
male names together. She doesn’t want to 
bring them undesired attention, but ulti- — 
mately decides that the pair is a keeper. — 
“Their preferences match,” she says. “Besides, 
this is not a class full of Johns and Marks. 
It’s got a pretty diverse set of names.” 

She recalls how earlier in the week, she 
identified two pairs of males with identical — 
names. The obvious joke, she says, would be 
to pair each of them with their match. How- 
ever, she says she’s strongly tempted to make 
two separate roommate pairs that consist of 
the same two names. She laughs. “It would | 
be nice, in a slightly more subtle manner. | 
That’s assignments humor.” 

—Jacob Dagger 


| 











After the Ball 


t’s hard to mistake lacrosse player Matt 
») Danowski’s Long Island roots. The soft 1’s 
©) and hard g’s that litter his speech are a 
dead giveaway. But seeing as how there 
are thirteen players from the area on this 
team, it’s not the accent that sets him apart. 
It’s this six-foot, 180-pound player’s stick- 
handling and shooting ability that make him 
one of the premier lacrosse players in the 
nation. Leading the NCAA with ninety-two 
points this past season, Danowski, now a 
junior, was voted first-team All America, and 
was one of five finalists for college lacrosse’s 
highest individual honor, the Tewaaraton 
Trophy. He led Duke to a 17-3 record. 

Duke’s success was unexpected. The pre- 
vious season was considered a rebuilding 
year, as the team was forced to rely heavily 
on younger, less experienced players. “We 
had something like fifteen to seventeen 
freshmen and sophomores playing,” Dan- 
owski says. The Blue Devils won only five 
games, but the “experience and confidence” 
gained were key factors in preparing last 
year’s team to prevail against more seasoned 
opponents, he says. Indeed, this young Duke 
team almost upset senior-led Johns Hopkins 
in the national championship game that 
ended in a 9-8 loss. Only one starting player 
graduated, and so Danowski has high hopes 
for the coming season. “Next year, I expect 
to be in the same place, but in a happy lock- 
er room,” he told The Chronicle after the loss 
to Hopkins. 

Despite their success, Danowski and his 
fellow lacrosse players are largely unheard of 
and unheralded on a campus where high- 
profile sports such as basketball and football 
dominate the collective sports conscious- 
ness. A low recognition factor has its pluses, 
Danowski says. Small-sport collegiate ath- 
letes tend to be grounded by their relative 
anonymity and more focused on academics 
and life after the game. “You look at all the 
good lacrosse schools and you see they’re 
also very good schools. Duke, Georgetown, 
Princeton. I think the kids who play la- 
crosse have more of a balance between aca- 
demics and athletics.” 

But if national trends are any indication, 
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the anonymity of players like Danowski 
may soon change. Lacrosse is North Ameri- 
ca’s oldest sport—it was played by Native 
Americans as early as the fifteenth century 
—and now, at the beginning of the twenty- 
first century, it may well be the country’s 
fastest growing sport. According to US La- 
crosse, 354,361 people played the game in 
2004 compared with 253,931 in 2001. “I 
think we’re at a crossroads, with the sport 
growing unbelievably,” Danowski says. “Kids 
are playing all over the place.” 

Professional indoor and outdoor lacrosse 
leagues are also picking up steam as a new 
generation of lacrosse players comes of age 
in America. The introduction of the two- 
point goal line and sixty-second shot clock 
in professional lacrosse indicates this gen- 
eration’s willingness to morph the tradi- 
tional game into something faster and more 


modern. Tommy Hilfiger designed the uni- 
forms for Major League Lacrosse, and TV 
networks are now broadcasting both the 
NCAA and professional championships. 

Robbyn Footlick ’85, a producer for ESPN, 
says that there is a clear link between the 
growth of the professional game and the 
increasing popularity of amateur lacrosse. “I 
think that the very existence of a profes- 
sional lacrosse league indicates that some- 
one thinks that this is a viable business, and 
that people are willing to pay money to see 
the sport.” 

But not all sports are enjoying such surges 
in visibility. Women’s golf, for example— 
well-established on the professional level— 
is struggling for attention on the collegiate 
stage. The Ladies Professional Golf Associ- 
ation has been around for fifty-five years. It 
offers $45 million in total prize money and 
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features such stars as Annika Sorenstam and 
Karrie Webb. However, Footlick points out, 
this popularity has not trickled down into 
the amateur arena. “Golf at the college level 
isn’t nearly as visible as on the professional 
level,” she says. 

Indeed, although the women’s golf team 
is one of the winningest teams in any sport 
at Duke in recent memory, its success has 
gone largely unnoticed on campus. In May, 
the Blue Devils won their third national 
title in six years. With that win, head coach 
Dan Brooks tied the university’s record for 
the most NCAA championships held by 
only one other Duke coach—Mike Krzy- 
zewski. But no benches were burned in the 
name of Blue Devil women’s golf. 

Anna Grzebien, a sophomore who had 
never won a tournament, not only led the 
team to victory with rounds of 73, 75, 65, 
and 73, but also won the individual NCAA 
East Regional Championship, the NCAA 
National Championship, and the Honda 
Award for Golf, given annually to the best 
female collegiate golfer. In June, another 
Blue Devil, rising junior Brittany Lang, tied 
for second place—and tops among ama- 
teurs—in the U.S. Women’s Open, one of 
four LPGA majors. “We get disappointed,” 
says Grzebien, “because, if you talk to some 
people [at Duke], they don’t even know we 
have a women’s golf team.” 

Grzebien, who plans to join the profes- 
sional tour after graduation, says she be- 
lieves that the relative anonymity of golf, 
like that of lacrosse, will change in the com- 
ing years. “There is a new golf generation 
coming up that has attracted more coverage 
by TV and magazines.” According to Foot- 
lick, the numbers of outlets for these sports 
are increasing with the advent of what are 
called “niche networks.” 

A prime example is ESPNU, a college- 
sports version of ESPN that provides cover- 
age of sporting events ranging from spring 
football practice to women’s bowling. “The 
continuing growth of niche cable networks,” 
Footlick says, “can only offer more opportu- 
nities for less visible college sports”—oppor- 
tunities that Duke lacrosse and women’s golf 
are primed to take advantage of. 


—Corey Sobel ’07 
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A Whole New World : 


North Carolina, and the Triangle in 
particular, has one of the highest 
immigration rates in the country. 
Kathy Rudy, noted ethicist and associ- 
ate professor of women’s studies, 
teaches a seminar in which students 
are paired with local Latino immigrant 
families. Here she discusses immigra- 
tion trends, the meaning of borders, 
and the concept of feminism within a 
population working to define its place 
and identity. 


Describe current immigration trends in 


the U.S. 


Immigration from Latin America is 
increasing at an exponential level. 
Factories are closing down there, and 
there is no work, no money. The pat- 
terns of immigration are changing, too. 
Whereas ten years ago, most of the 
immigration was focused in Texas and 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
now people are moving inland, and 
North Carolina is a huge hub. I read 
recently that it has the third highest 
growth rate of immigration. 


How are those immigrants received? 


This has always been a state where 
migrant workers worked. We've had fair- 
ly good outreach connections for social 
services to the migrant communities and 
that very quickly translated into social- 
service benefits to some degree—getting 
kids in school, things like that—for 
newly arrived immigrants that aren’t 
here to pick. 

Oftentimes it’s the case that two or 
three families are sharing an apartment. 
One family will open their home to 
another. They teach them the ropes. 
There’s a great outpouring of sharing of 
all resources to brand new immigrants 





here. Many of my students found out that 
the families had jobs before they got here. 
Someone in their extended community 
back home, whether it was Mexico or 
Guatemala, would have a job in Food Lion, 
and the guy at Food Lion would say, “Can 
you get me fifteen more workers?” And 
they’d send back home. 


Often people talk about impoverished immi- 
grants draining our nation’s resources. What 
goes into that public perception, and how does 
it differ from what you've seen? 


We're talking about people who are in 
poverty, no question, but we’re not talking 
about people who are homeless and starv- 
ing, that’s sort of the dividing line. By and 
large, you don’t see Mexicans homeless. 
You don’t see them in the soup kitchen. 
You don’t see them falling through the 
cracks in a way that is very visible. Two of 
the Duke students last semester took a 
bunch of the kids from their families out to 
Ben & Jerry’s ice cream. They had never 
had that—there’s nothing beyond the bare 
minimum. So we are talking poverty, but I 
think the immigrants’ experience is 
buffered by the fact that, even though 
everyone’s very poor, the ability to share 
allows them to have much richer lives. 


Are immigrants a drain on the economy? 


The activism on the borders has been 
mostly about keeping recent immigrants 
out—“we have enough, you’re draining 
our system, we don’t want you here.” That 
seems crazy to me, because it’s not clear 
who would take up the jobs that they’re 
doing here. The price of everything in 

our lives would skyrocket if we did not 
have access to this very cheap labor. Our 
infrastructure would shut down, from 
nannies to domestic workers to road work- 
ers to construction. 


What about government services? 


In terms of Social Security and Medicaid, 
unless our laws change drastically in the 
near future, they’re not even eligible. The 
only [government-provided] social services 
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that they are “entitled to” are public 
schools. If immigrants are brought to the 
emergency room, the hospital will treat 
them. But if they can’t pay the bill out of 
pocket, they do run the risk of being 
deported. Many traditional welfare sources 
are dried up even for U.S. citizens, but they 
don’t even have access to any of those. 


Talk about the notion of borders. 


There are many different models for under- 
standing immigration. Strangers Among 
Us, by Roberto Suro, describes the United 
States as a world of citizenship, with aliens 
entering it.... [Juan] Gonzalez’s Harvest of 
Empire sees America as one big continent 
with nationality lines drawn and redrawn 
such that what counts as the United States 
used to be part of Mexico, not very long 
ago. Gonzalez argues that this is not really 
immigration in the older traditional sense 
of the Europeans coming to the new land. 
These are borders-crossing communities 
that have very little to do with people 
moving. It’s the borders that move. We 
Americans act like these borders were set 
in stone at the time of Moses and the 
Ten Commandments, and that’s not true. 
Texas was annexed not that long ago [in 
1845, nine years after winning its independ- 
ence from Mexico.] Suddenly we draw 
a line there and say, “This is ours, you’re 
American.” 

You go through some pockets of Durham, 
which seems so far away from the border, 
and Mexico has been recreated. You are an 


Rudy: remapping the 
concept of borders 





outsider there if you do not speak Spanish. 
That’s happening all over the United 
States. And so the borders are being jum- 
bled up in that way, too. 


What does that mean in terms of our national 
identity? 


Lots of academics are making arguments 
that the era of the nation-state is over. The 
idea that the national geographic borders 
are what drives our complete identity, our 
complete economic system, is not but 200 
years old, and things are heading toward 
being organized in a very different way. The 
growth of the multi-national [corporation] 
on the border is a huge factor in this. 
Corporations were nationalistically organ- 
ized twenty, thirty, forty years ago. If a U.S. 
corporation in 1970 opened a textile mill 
in Texas, it couldn’t employ people from 
Mexico without proper documentation. 
[The owner] probably wouldn’t even have 
wanted to. Now [the corporation] goes 
where it can get the cheapest labor. It has 
no commitments to a nation, no commit- 
ments to national tax structure, nothing. 
So that in and of itself is going to shift the 
labor flow and cash flows, profit flows, to 
disregard borders. 


How has this course become the senior seminar 
for the department? 

We started out kicking around the idea 
that no matter where our majors land after 
graduation, we wanted them to feel like 


they could be a part of the community. 
This course teaches students how to begin 
to explore their own communities. 
Whether they end up in Tanzania or New 
York City, it gives them some tools to do 
cultural analysis to figure out who is living 
next door and why. 


How does it tie into women’s studies and the 
larger concepts of feminism? 


Feminism is an ever-changing project. We 
had a situation last semester in the class 
where one of the women in our project was 
being beaten by her husband’s brother. She 
made the argument that this is what it 
meant to be a good woman, to allow this to 
happen. The question for us was whether 
that was feminism, and of course we decid- 
ed no. Keeping the old ways might be con- 
sidered feminism if the old ways weren’t 
detrimental, harmful, and oppressive to 
women. But in this case they were. Thirty 
years ago or longer, you might have been 
able to find an African-American woman 
who would have said it’s all right for my 
husband to beat me, because we need to 
stay together to keep the race strong. Now, 
you're never going to find anyone in black 
America arguing for domestic violence 
based on feminism. 

This course gives us the chance to face 
the same issues but at an earlier stage. 
What is the role of women? How does 
gender tie into the building of a culture? 
When is it acceptable and when is it not 
to put the feminist label on things? 
Obviously, there are many different kinds 
of feminism, but we don’t often get to see 
it manifest in the practices of daily life of 
a community of people. White feminism 
is very far evolved; black feminism has 
evolved in different directions for as many 
years. But here we’re getting to sort of see 
a new thing emerging, and make arguments 
about what’s good and bad about it. It’s 
still early enough that it’s not set in stone 
that Chicana feminists do or do not accept 
domestic violence for the sake of their race. 
It’s interesting. It’s like being there at the 
birth of a new ideology. 


—interviewed by Jacob Dagger 
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faking in 


| y inaugural immersion 
| inart history came, as it 
| has for so many, through 
| adarkened auditorium, 
M@ @ a well-exercised slide 
} @& projector, and an en- 
thusiastic instructor. Duke’s Kristine 
Stiles began her art-history survey with 
a slide of Kazimir Malevich’s White on 
White, a COMp¢ sition completed 
1918. The painting consists of a white 
square on a white field and nothing 
more. It’s a prime example of art re- 
duced to pure form. 

At a glance, the composition on the 
screen appeared to be grounds for in- 
dicting modern art as empty and eso- 
teric. Stiles’ aim, though, was to train 
her students to look beyond that first 
look, to learn, in essence, how to see 
anew. And close looking at White on 
White reveals the workings of an origi- 
nal vision and an artistic talent. Brush- 
strokes roughen the surface; apparently 
hard-edged lines are imprecisely ruled. 
The white square is not a perfect square, 
and it seems to be tipping right out of 
the frame. 

White on White is included in the 
splendid and sprawling collection of 
the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. That’s where I joined Kimerly Ror- 
schach, director of the Nasher Museum 
at Duke, for a different sort of art sur- 
vey—a look together at some iconic 
works a few months after MoMA’s mo- 
mentous reopening last fall. 

Rorschach has eclectic tastes in art. 
And she has high standards. For a work 
of art to capture her attention, she says, 
“Tt needs to be good; it needs to be real- 
ly good. I need to feel that the artist 
has something to say. That doesn’t 
mean that | instantly understand what 
it is, but I want to look and then to un- 
derstand. I like all kinds of things. I like 
traditional European art, contempo- 
rary art, photography, video. But it has 
to be a strong expression, to give me 
pause for thought.” 

It’s fitting that we meet at MoMA to 
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While preparing for the opening of the Nasher Museum at Duke, 
(irector Kimerly Rorschach encounters some iconic works and muses 
On art and museum movements. 
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MoMA moment: Rorschach with Warhol’s Campbell Soup Cans, 1962 








Laboring in the 
galleries: Little 
with Pollock’s The 
She-Wolf, 1943 
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) Pallery on the fourth floor 
New York’s Museum of 
ydern Art, David Little Ph.D 


‘01 stands in front of Jackson 


Pollock’s The She-Wolf. Completed in 
1943, the painting is crisscrossed with 
heavy black-and-white lines and patch- 


es of color from whict 


the suggestion 


of the figure of a wolf emerges. The 
composition, says Little, has “a terrify- 


ing quality, a 

The She- 
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development. It’s the first 
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in the history of modern art, 


when, in the 1940s, curators, 
and galleries began to acknov 


the influence of Americans. P< 


the first American to have a one-person 


show at Guggenheim’s gallery 


was a New York outpost for th 


critics, 
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Surrealists and other European artists 


during the war.” 

Some associate Pollock wi 
aesthetic of chaos, Little says 
that’s a 
to say” about the mural-sized 
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out that the in 
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how Pollock had extraordinary control 
over his drip-and-pour technique,” he 
says. “He was always conscious of 

where he was going with the painting 











and always conscious of the structural 
elements.” 


Pollock redefined the art of making 


a painting as a kind of performance, 
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Little notes—thus the label “action 
painting” that critics would later pin 
on Pollock. Traditionally, artists would 
nterpret an object that resided 
beyond the canvas. But Pollock would 
place himself directly above the 
canvas, and so he would find himself 
connected directly to the canvas and 
ot to an external object. He would 
commit to the canvas his own bodily 
novement, his own consciousness, 
and his own working process. Certain 
hin, wavy lines in Pollock’s One: 
Number 31, 1950 could never 

ave been created with a brush; they 
show Pollock in a state of heightened 
energy. Other areas of the canvas, 
where the poured paint forms in pud- 
dles, show the artist at rest, moments 
of contemplation. 
Little first encountered Pollock’s 
work in an art-history survey course, 
when he was an undergraduate at 
owdoin College. “Since | could not 
ticulate a sense of meaning in 
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he organized an exhibition of contem- 


Pollock’s paintings but felt moved by 
leir ambition, | read just about 

every interpretation of Pollock | 

could find,” he says. He wrote a senior 
Pollock’s drip technique 

had his first live encounter with a 
lural-sized Pollock at MoMA in the 
985. Fourteen years later, 

e lectured on Pollock to the general 
OMA’s galleries for a major 
etrospective. 

After a stint in academic publishing, 
Little went on to do graduate work in 
art history, earning a master’s from 
Williams College before heading to 
Duke for his Ph.D. He worked with 
Professor Kristine Stiles on his disser- 
ation, which examined the art and 
history of a New York City artists’ 
group. The group began “as an inde- 
pendent nonprofit organization to 
combat the commercial gallery system, 
and set out to provide a new model 

of artistic production through collabo- 
ration,” he says. 

Little says he chose Duke because 
“it was the only program | found that 
was truly committed to interdisciplinary 
udies,” and he reveled in the freedom 
to supplement art history with study in 
areas such as literary criticism. While 
working toward his Ph.D., he lectured 
MoMA. He later taught modern and 
sontemporary art at the Maryland 

itute College of Art, where, in 2003, 
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porary video, “Empire: Images from 

a New World Order.’ For many years, 
e has taught through Duke’s Leader- 
ship and the Arts in New York program. 
n his MoMA position, Little oversees 
all public programs for adults and 

he academic community, including 
ublic lectures, symposia, courses, 
gallery talks, and panels. MoMA has 
always seen itself as being, in part, 
“a laboratory for ideas,” he says, and 
SO it takes seriously its founding mis- 
sion of education and research. 

He is now working on a debate 
series that will feature two leading 
intellectuals in a dialogue about a sig- 
nificant issue in art and culture today. 
“The series hopes to provoke true 
debate,” he says, “during a time when 
real debate, | think, is discouraged and 
even seen as disruptive.” 
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reflect on art. The museum has completed its 
seventh major expansion and renovation, 
led by Japanese architect Yoshio Taniguchi. 
The New York Times hailed it as “The 
Thoroughly Modernized Modern.” In Octo- 
ber, Duke will open its first freestanding mu- 
seum, the Nasher Museum of Art, designed 
by another acclaimed architect, Rafael 
Vinoly. Then, too, MoMA, as its director 
Glenn Lowry puts it in a current catalogue, 
“has been a laboratory for the study of the 
ways in which modernity has manifested 
itself in the visual arts.” And for the Nasher, 
Rorschach wants to focus on building up 
the modern and contemporary-art holdings. 
“Just as one can’t understand modern and 
contemporary art without knowing some- 
thing about art history,” she says, “as an ed- 
ucated person, you have to have an aware- 
ness of what artists are doing now, of how 
artists are grappling with art history.” 

Henri Matisse’s celebrated observation 
that “Exactitude is not truth” is an apt credo 
for modern art. Rorschach, in a room of 


Matisses, gazes on a shelf 
of bronzes, a series of 
Jeannette heads dating 


The bronzes cast wavy, 
spiraling shadows, ex- 
tending their impact 
to the gallery wall be- 
hind them. Rorschach 
says she is struck by 
Matisse’s struggle to 
merge objectivity and 
abstraction: The series 
progresses from a sensi- 
tively modeled, realistic 
head of a woman wearing a 
necklace, to a head with a van- 
ishing neck and simplified hairstyle, 
and finally to a disturbingly fractured, 
severely angled head with an exaggerated 
nose and bulging eyes. 

Matisse, the great modernist, figures in 
one of the two inaugural exhibitions of the 


Nasher Museum. “The Evolution of the 


“| think what's 
from 1910 to 1916. happened to museum 
architecture Is very 
exciting. It's become 
a showcase, a 

tour de force, for 
contemporary 
architecture.’ 


Brancusi: Fish, 1930 





Nasher Collec- 
tion” will chron- 
icle one of the 
world’s major 

collections of 
twentieth-cen- 

tury sculpture, 

that of the mu- 

seum’s namesake, 

Raymond D. 

Nasher ’43, and his 

late wife, Patsy R. 

Nasher. Along with 
sculpture, the exhibi- 

tion will represent the 
Nashers’ interests in emerg- 
ing artists, tribal and ancient 
American art, textiles, early American 
modernism, and contemporary architecture. 

Running concurrently, “The Forest: Politics, 

Poetics, and Practice,” co-sponsored with 

the Nicholas School of the Environment 

and Earth Sciences, will focus on the forest 
as a theme in contemporary art. The exhi- 
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bition will feature works by artists from all 
over the world and will include drawings, 
prints, sculpture, photography, film, video, 


As Rot 


schach DOUICSHU eee [he Forest’ is perfect fora 


digital Wnavery, and sound art 


university campus where the broad array of 


views represented in these works can evoke 
discussions about political activism, scien- 
tific analysis, and creative imagination.” 

In Rorschach’s view, the MoMA expan- 
sion and the Nasher’s advent are emblem- 
atic of the current age of museum growth— 


a phenomenon that echoes a movement of 


the post-Civil War era. Some of the great 
public museums in this country were found- 
ed in the late nineteenth century, including 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York and the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton. The driving force of what came to be 
known as the “museum movement,” Ror- 
schach notes, was a strong conviction that 
museums would be key producers of new 
knowledge in a rapidly industrializing and 
urbanizing nation. 

Some university art museums predate that 
great public museum movement. The first, 
the Yale University Art Gallery, was estab- 
lished in the 1830s. By the late nineteenth 
century, places like Princeton, Stanford, 
Wellesley, and Harvard were building col- 
lections for teaching and research. “Many 
also recognized a more general mandate to 
give students an opportunity to develop 
into more cultivated, well-rounded, and 
well-educated adults,” Rorschach says. This 
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motivation grew even stronger in the twen- 
tieth century, she adds, especially during the 
expansion of higher education after World 
War I. 

University art museums can do things 
that larger municipal museums cannot, Ror- 


Series of 


Jeannette Heads, 
Matisse, 
1910-1916 





schach says: mount more daring exhib- 
itions, engage students in ways likely to nur- 
ture a lifelong passion for the arts, involve 
experts across disciplines in the interpreta- 
tion of visual culture. They can also inspire 
new ways of thinking about collections, 
through long-term loans from underused 
collections in larger museums, experimen- 
tation with new media, and the acquisition 
of works in areas not yet recognized by the 
major museums. 


orschach’s earliest museum memory 

was “being dragged to the Museum 

of Fine Arts in Houston by my mo- 

ther. I distinctly remember being 

bored and lying down on the cold marble 

floor, throwing some kind of tantrum.” By 

the time she made her first visit to MoMA, 

as a college student, she had adjusted her 

attitude: “I was taking art history and learn- 

ing about all the iconic works that are at 

MoMA, and it was an incredible and very ex- 

citing experience.” Rorschach came to Duke 

a year ago as the Nasher’s first director, fol- 

lowing ten years as director of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Smart Museum of Art. 

As we confront the maze of MoMA, she 

notes that scholars continue to debate just 


when modern art emerged. MoMA’s displays 
begin with Post-Impressionism, including 
Paul Cezanne and Vincent Van Gogh. Ror- 
schach says she prefers to start with Edouard 
Manet, “thinking about his innovations in 
the 1860s.” In his Olympia, now in the 
Musée d’Orsay in Paris, Manet took the tra- 
ditional subject of the female reclining nude 
and instead of producing a Venus or a 
Daphne, he produced a large painting of a 
prostitute, “completely naked, lying on a 
bed, presenting herself to a potential custo- 
mer,” Rorschach says. “It was a very shocking 
painting, because of the way it confronted 
and played with tradition. That seems to 
me a very important ingredient of moderni- 
ty—not just working within a tradition and 
pushing it forward a little bit, but really try- 
ing to do something so radically different 
that it makes people sit up and take notice.” 

The art critic John Russell called Olympia 
“a declaration of war.” In The Meaning of 
Modern Art, he wrote that the artist and the 
subject of his composition alike seemed to be 
saying, defiantly, “ ‘Here I am, and what are 
you going to do about it?” Russell reaches 
for similar vocabulary with MoMA’s great 
icon of modern art, Picasso’s Les Demoiselles 
d’ Avignon, painted in 1907: “Picasso was 
out to capture art as a great general captures 
a walled city—by storm.” 

Rorschach approaches Demoiselles with ob- 
vious familiarity, but also with the excite- 
ment of renewing a treasured acquaintance. 
In the painting, five women, their figures 
composed on flat, splintered planes, their 
faces distorted or covered with masks, pose 
seductively. Rorschach says the painting 
acknowledges art-history tradition—as sug- 
gested by the bowl with grapes at the bot- 
tom of the composition, and by references 





to African masks and ancient Iberian statu- 
ary—even as it thrusts art forever forward. 
Picasso employs the familiar conventions of 
beauty on parade and grouped human fig- 
ures, and gives them a rude twist, depicting 
five naked prostitutes in a brothel. Two of 
them are pushing aside curtains, opening the 
composition to the viewer’s scrutiny and 
metaphorically opening the way to modern 
art at the same time. The work, says Ror- 
schach, is a proving ground for Cubism. 
“This was really a breakthrough work,” 
Rorschach says, gesturing toward the paint- 
ing, “expressing an intellectual notion that 
Picasso had about being able to represent 
different views of things simultaneously, rep- 
resenting figures as broken planes. | know 
its historical importance, and I| can’t forget 
that when I’m looking at it. But I love the 
contrast between the masked faces and the 





bodies. Some of the faces are very painterly 
in the way that they are brushed on, are 
very exciting in their expressiveness. Then 
the bodies, which are beige in color—seem- 
ingly not so exciting—are reduced to flat 
planes. The whole thing is set in this very 
shallow space with fragmented blue trian- 
gles kind of holding it all together. You can 
just see the process in the 
artist’s mind, doing something 
new, struggling with it.” 

Looking around the room, Ror- 
schach observes how the galleries 
are arranged to form a dramatic 
gateway to Demoiselles. She says 
she’s impressed with MoMA’s com- 
bination of grand spaces and more 
intimate ones. “I think what’s hap- 
pened to museum architecture is very 
exciting. It’s become a showcase, a tour 
de force, for contemporary architecture. 
And so the museum is a work of art itself, 
though there are cases where it goes too 
far, where the architecture doesn’t serve 
the art well. 

“The ideal situation is where the building 





is architecturally very exciting, and yet it 
makes works of art easier to see, easier to un- 
derstand, easier to contemplate. You want a 
wonderful space that people will enjoy being 
in, but that won’t be oppressive. Every space 
has its challenges; every space has its con- 
straints. Some art might look great in one 
sort of space, and some art needs another 
sort of space. I’m hop- 

ing that the Nasher 
will strike the bal- 
ance. I think it 

is an exciting 

space to be 
be in. But 

it also 
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very serene, flexible spaces for viewing art.” 
In aserene area of MoMA, removed from 
the main galleries, Rorschach lingers over 
Constantin Brancusi’s Fish, a 1930 sculpture 
in gray marble. Brancusi once said that he 
was interested not in the physical appear- 
ance of any given fish but in “the flash of its 
spirit.” Simplicity, he said, was the expres- 
sion of “the true sense of things.” The sim- 
plicity here—the streamlined form of fin 
and scale, tail and head; the watery medium 
suggested by the blue-gray marble flecked 
with white stripes; the contrast in materials 
between the sculpted form and the pedestal 
of white marble and limestone—is alluring 
for Rorschach. “I like it as an abstract shape, 
she says, walking around the sculpture and 
noting how it seems to shift in volume and 
form—thin and streamlined from one per- 
spective, curved and sensual from another. 
“T don’t even know it’s a fish. Like Ma- 
tisse in his series of heads, Brancusi is 
playing with shapes and forms.” 
Rorschach says that it’s hard to 
define the form of today’s art 
movement. Diversity seems 


Matisse: The Red Studio, 1911, right 


Pollock: One: Number 31, 1950, right 


to be the byword. “Painting is vibrant still, 
but it isn’t by any means the only thing. 
There are all kinds of photo-based and digi- 
tal media; a lot of artists are working in 
those mediums today.” We pay brief hom- 
age to a pair of Mark Rothkos, rectangular 
blocks of color that seem to be hovering 
above a color ground. The colors are beauti- 


ful, yet clash when arrayed together; the 
forms are at once pleasingly regular and dis- 
turbingly ragged. The works are sublime, as 
the British Romantics understood the no- 
tion of the sublime—overpowering, alluring, 
a little dangerous, Rorschach says. Rothko 
participated in the famous “Fifteen Ameri- 
cans” show at MoMA in 1952, a break- 
through for the Abstract Expressionists. 
“It’s probably fair to say that abstract work is 
of less interest right now,” Rorschach says. 
“Abstract Expressionism was all about turn- 
ing away from the image, but the image 
seems more important now.” 

A study of illumination rather than an 
image attracts Rorschach to a tall, slender, 
glowing fluorescent light piece in the cor- 
ner of a gallery. The work of Dan Flavin, she 
says, gains power when individual pieces are 
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multiplied many times over. Rorschach be- 
gan following Flavin when, as a high-school 
student, she went to an installation of his 
work. “It was one work per room, and it lit 
up and sculpted the whole room. It was just 
terrific—no paint, no canvases, just plain 
old neon tubes that you could buy at the 
hardware store, industrial materials that he 


“You want a wonderful space that people will enjoy being in, but that won't 
be oppressive. I’m hoping that the Nasher will strike the balance.” 


got and configured into works of art.” Keep- 
ing those works running is getting difficult, 
she says, since a lot of the fixtures are no 
testimony to the imperma- 





longer made 
nence of this type of art. 

Flavin’s work also testifies to the fact that, 
as art critic John Russell put it, “the word 
‘sculpture’ now has wider connotations than 
the word ‘painting.’ ” Flavin pioneered Min- 
imalism in the early 1960s, reacting against 
the self-conscious celebration of original 
vision that drove Abstract Expressionism. 
As Greg Allen, an art critic for The New York 
Times, has observed, Flavin chose mass-pro- 
duced, off-the-shelf hardware precisely for 
its anonymously industrial aesthetic and its 
inherently temporal nature. From the banal 
assemblage of commercially available mate- 
rials, he created beautiful effects with 





light—“its color, its intensity, and how it 
filled and altered the space around it.” 

An even more adamant rejection of Ab- 
stract Expression and original vision came 
from Andy Warhol. In the gallery, Ror- 
schach stands close enough to read the 
ingredients painted on Warhol’s 1962 Camp- 
bell’s Soup Cans, thirty-two canvases—the 

number of soup varieties Camp- 

bell’s then offered. These 
soups are condensed, 

as it were, in 

tight rows 

fee aut 

seem to form a single large, brash commer- 





cial message. Rorschach steps back to take in 
the larger composition. Much of its power, 
she says, comes from its pleasing pattern 
and soothing rhythm. This sort of visual 
representation is an attribute of advertising, 
and, as MoMA declares in its description, 
the work subverts the idea of painting as a 
medium of invention and originality. Ror- 
schach notes that Warhol started his career 
doing illustrations for advertising. “He 
branded not just objects but also the pop- 
ular icons of his time, like Marilyn Monroe, 
Jackie Kennedy, James Dean, Elvis. The way 


he deployed these icons is culturally very 


significant, whatever you might think of his 

technique and talent as an artist.” 
Campbell’s Soup Cans is a conceptual work, 

Rorschach says, smashing the boundaries 





between high and low culture, denying the 
idea that art needs to be beautiful or infused 
with some higher purpose or meaning. “It 
asks the question, what is a work of art? 
And it makes you start thinking about what 
art means to you.” 

So what is art anyway? Rorschach laughs. 
“You can never really answer that. All any- 
one can ever really agree with is that it’s 
what artists make. And then you say, okay, 
what is an artist? The only way to come 
down on that is to say, someone who makes 
art. So it’s very circular; it’s impossible to 
land on a definition.” 

Rorschach has been wrestling with such 
aesthetic issues since she was an under- 
graduate at Brandeis University. She ex- 
pected to major in history and political sci- 
ence. But in her first semester, she signed up 
for a survey in art history, and she was 
hooked. She spent a lot of time at the Bran- 
deis museum and took classes on modern 
and contemporary art. In the 1940s, the 
original director had purchased important 
work from artists like Andy Warhol, Mark 
Rothko, and Jackson Pollock. As a graduate 
student in art history at Yale, Rorschach did 
her dissertation on Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, as a patron and collector. “This was 
the age of Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gains- 
borough,” she tells me. “Frederick was the 
father of George II and would have been 
king during the American Revolution had 
he not died quite young in 1751.” 

But it’s a more recent giant of the art 
world, Pollock, who provides the end point 
for our MoMA tour. Looking at his One: 
Number 31, 1950, a wall-sized canvas of black, 
white, brown, and green tones represented 
in vibrant, swirling lines, I thought back to 
Pollock’s own wry take on the definition of 
art. Caught up in a conversation about Re- 
naissance painting, he picked up a large nail 
and, in front of his visitors, drove it into his 
living-room floor. “Damn it, that’s art,” he 
told them. 

Pollock is all about force and action, 
Rorschach observes. In One, Pollock is both 
honoring and exceeding the artistic conven- 
tion of putting himself into the composi- 
tion—like Matisse painting his studio or 
Picasso painting himself. “I can look at a 
great Pollock painting for a long time,” Ror- 
schach says, “and not get bored with it.” 

We stand and look at this Pollock painting 
together and admire its purposeful construc- 
tion and the energy and excitement it en- 
genders. Popular culture doesn’t always reward 
considered encounters with art, Rorschach 
says. “We are a bit numbed by images. We 
see so much, we can’t respond emotionally 





or intellectually to all of it, so we have to pro- 
cess it. In theory, that’s what museums are 
good at, because museums have to put their 
pieces of art in context. Visiting a museum is 
fun, but it’s also exhausting; it is an exercise 
in thought and in trying to sort out what is 
meaningful from what is not meaningful.” 
However one rationalizes the museum 


experience—as education, enrichment, en- 








Picasso: Les 
Demoiselles 

d’Avignon, 
1907, center 


gagement, or something else—ultimately, it 
helps us cope with an image-saturated cul- 
ture. Visual education is a good reason, says 
Rorschach, for us to value the museum 
movement that’s represented by the MoMA 
expansion and the Nasher opening alike. 
And it’s a good reason, among others, for us 
to value our private, contemplative museum 
moments. | 


Mindstretchosin. Match the objects on the left with the 
ones on the right. Before visiting the Nasher Museum 
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SALVAGING MEMORIES IN SANTIAGO 


By PATRICK ADAMS 


DEADLY POLITICS 


Ariel Dorfman, a survivor of his own September 11 
—Pinochet’s deadly 1973 coup—has made a career 
out of telling Chile’s story. Thirty-two years later, 
he retraces his steps on that desperate day. 


n August of 1973, Santiago, Chile, was 

a city on edge. The national economy 

was in a shambles, the result of a U.S.- 

engineered blockade that froze aid to 
the country, led to rampant inflation, and 
created shortages of essential goods. Despite 
the covert nature of it all, there had been 
open speculation in Santiago, in the edito- 
rial pages of the major newspapers and on 
TV news programs, of American involve- 
ment in what would soon amount to a coup 
detat: the toppling of Chile’s socialist gov- 
ernment. 

In 1970, Salvador Allende, a physician 
turned politician, had become the first demo- 
cratically elected Marxist head-of-state in 
the world. In the eyes of the U.S. govern- 
ment, he represented not only the encroach- 
ment of Soviet influence in the western 
hemisphere, but also a potent threat to the 
more than $500 million that U.S. corpora- 
tions had invested in the country. Through 
his Via Pacifica al Socialismo (“Peaceful Road 
to Socialism”), he aimed for a more equi- 
table distribution of the country’s resources 
mainly by nationalizing major industries. 

For President Richard Nixon J.D. ’37, this 
was a troubling prospect, and one that, by 
Cold War logic, mandated interference. The 
White House had long been contributing to 
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the campaigns of Allende’s opposing candi- 
dates. (Allende ran three times before being 
elected.) But after Allende’s victory, Nixon 
stepped up the effort. According to internal 
CIA documents declassified in the late 1990s, 
he ordered CIA director Richard Helms to 
“make the economy scream.” 

While Nixon was plotting, Ariel Dorfman, 
a young professor of literature at the Univer- 
sity of Chile, was making a name for himself 
in Santiago as a rising leftwing intellectual. 
He’d recently published his first book, a best 
seller, called How To Read Donald Duck, 
which examined U.S. cultural imperialism 
as perpetrated through Disney cartoons. But 
it was accepting the post of media adviser to 
Allende’s chief of staff in July 1973 that 
would make him, in the event of a coup, a 
marked man. As an early precaution, Dorf- 
man moved with his wife, Angelica, and 
their six-year-old son, Rodrigo, out of their 
apartment near the city center and into his 
parents’ house in Santiago’s suburbs. 

It was there, at 8:00 a.m. on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 11, that Dorfman woke to the thun- 
der of low-flying jets. Chilean Hawker Hunters 
were buzzing the city. In twenty minutes, 
they would begin bombing the presidential 
palace. At 10:00, Allende would declare over 
the radio his refusal to surrender to the mil- 


" 
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itary invasion; by 2:00 p.m, he would be 
dead. And by 6:00 that evening, General 
Augusto Pinochet, commander-in-chief of 
the army and leader of the military junta 
responsible for the coup, would, for the first 
time, address the country as dictator. 

Pinochet ruled Chile until 1990. Under his 
reign, according to Amnesty International, 
thousands of civilians, mostly political ac- 
tivists and supporters of Allende, were kid- 
napped, tortured, and killed. Many thou- 
sands more were exiled by the state or chose 
to leave the country out of fear for their 
lives. Dorfman, now Distinguished Profes- 
sor of literature and Latin American studies 
at Duke, was among the latter. 

In the first hours of the coup, however, 
Dorfman wasn’t looking to save himself. At 
the sound of the planes, he leapt out of bed. 
Frantically, he began to dress. He told An- 
gelica he was going to the palace, and she, 
realizing he couldn’t be stopped, offered to 
drive. They sped down the Alameda, the 
main avenue that bisects Santiago. But they 
made it only as far as Plaza Italia, a large 
roundabout almost a mile from the palace. 

Dorfman recalls these moments as we — 
walk down that same stretch of pavement 
on a crisp spring day in November. It has 
been thirty-two years since the coup, and | 
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Ricardo Lagos A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’66, 
Hon. ’05, president of Chile, returned 
to Duke last spring to deliver the com- 
mencement address to the Class of 
2005. During his visit, he sat down 
with n Ariel Dorfman, Distin- 
gui r of literature and 
Latin American studies, to discuss 

the direction Chile has taken under 
his leadership—his term expires at 
the end of the year—and the distance 
it still has to go. Below are excerpts 
from their conversation. 


LViE Diy One Of the Outstanding aspects of 
your work has been the Valech Commission on political 
prisoners and torture, along with the report that it 
produced. 


The work of the commission seemed 
to me to be the natural correlation to what we had 
already done in Chile in relation to the dictatorship. 
The first thing that came up concerns what is to 

be done with those who have been detained and 
disappeared, those whose relatives are searching for 
even a little bone, even if they know that these people 
are dead. The second step concerned those who are 
living in exile. Can they have any possibility of return- 
ing? Normally, after seventeen years in exile, returning 
is like going into a second exile. In the third place, 

we wanted to address those who had been expelled 
from public administration and from universities— 
people like you. We had to evaluate the possibility 

of integrating them anew or of offering them some sort 
of retirement fund. No measures had been taken in 
relation to all of those who had been imprisoned, most 
of them tortured. 
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The survivors. 


For ayear, [the commission] received declarations 
from former political prisoners... [Some] 28,000 
cases then benefited from a series of compensatory 
measures on the state’s behalf. These measures were 
modest because our state is modest, but they were 
significant. One [former prisoner] once said, and 
many others echoed this, that the fact that the state 
has received their declarations allows them to make 
peace with Chile. 

It’s a way of definitively “turning the page,” so to 
speak, on these human-rights issues that are so 
affectively charged. At the same time, it’s impossible 
for us to build a future if we are incapable of bringing 
ourselves to look at the past—and this is what Chile 
has just done. 


You might remember the meeting that took place 
in Chile between Chilean, South African, and Australian 
writers, back in 1999, when you were a candidate for 
the presidential elections. One of the things that you 
spoke of at that meeting was precisely the problem 

of poverty, of inequality in Chile. Now that you are 
about to finish your work as president, this is one of 
the points that the opposition’s candidate, Joaquin 
Lavin, is bringing up: [the fact] that the Concertacién’s 
[the governing coalition of parties in Chile] three 
consecutive governments have been unable to solve 
the problems of poverty and of inequality. Chile has 
grown a lot in the past few years, but 20 percent of its 
population is fifteen times wealthier than the poorest 
20 percent of Chileans. 


| would like to start off by saying that this debate 
makes me very happy because it points to a change in 
these problems’ status.... They have now come to be 


viewed by Chilean society as significant and fundamen- 


tal themes. No country that has high rates of poverty 
can be competitive, can venture in a global framework. 
This is why this is such an important debate. The distri- 


bution of monetary income in Latin America has 
deteriorated over the past few years in such a way 





that it is now more unequal than ever. The only country — 


in which this distribution has remained the same is 
Chile. This is no cause of cheer. Still, what has hap- 
pened in the past fifteen years? 


You mean, since the dictatorship’s fall in 1989? 


In the past fifteen years, a set of public policies 
concerning housing and education have been imple- 
mented. One out of every four houses in present-day 
Chile has been built in the past fifteen years. We went 
from allotting a total of 2-million pesos for the educa- 


tion of a total of 3-million students to allotting 14-mil- 


lion pesos towards that same purpose. From 
funding 400,000 breakfasts and lunches in schools, 
we are now funding 1,600,000 of them. 

Chile’s population growth rate is fairly small. 
Our education system used to be based on half-days, 
and it is now based on entire days. In practice, this 
translates as having extended the twelve-year-long 
course of schooling by 2.5 years. Measures have 
also been taken to increase the minimum wage, to 
increase social-security benefits, as well as health 
care and pensions. 

When you take all of these elements into account, 
the average income of the wealthiest 20 percent 
of Chileans becomes only eight times as big as the 
20 percent poorest of Chileans’ average income. In 
the long and middle run, increased levels of education 
are instrumental in reducing inequality, and, if one 
thing makes me proudest, it is the fact that seven 
out of ten of the 600,000 post-secondary students 
that we have this year are first-generation university 
students. 


For a complete transcript: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


now, at age sixty-two, he is indulging in an 
act of remembrance, a physical retracing of 
his steps. He believes it will sharpen the 
memory, he says, and so far he seems to be 
right. “We were going around here, and 
then we saw a police barrier right ... there,” 
he says, pointing to the far side of the circle. 
“There were three or four guards. And | 
said, ‘Angelica, I have to go on foot.’ 

“Farther down the Alameda you could 
hear shooting, and you could see people 
crouching in the shadows. We didn’t know 
whether we had lost at that point—only 
that there’d been a coup. 
And at that moment, | 
had to make a real deci- 
sion. Because, basically, 
I think I could have 
managed to get there. 
Some of the side streets 
hadn’t been blocked off. 
I could have been crazy 
enough to do that. But | 
looked back at the car 
and at Angelica,” he says. 
“And then I looked 
down there. And I de- 
cided to live.” 

Since surviving that 
day, Dorfman has made a 
career, and a rather suc- 
cessful one, out of tell- 
ing Chile’s story. His 
oeuvre—novels, plays, 
poems, essays, and nu- 
merous journalistic ac- 
counts—is the picture 
of a man affected, permanently and pro- 
foundly, by the trauma of his past. It is also, 
for that matter, a very big picture, and it has 
made his name practically synonymous with 
Chile’s troubled past. He is far and away the 
country’s most illustrious advocate, its loud- 
est, most visible spokesman. 

Like Jean-Paul Sartre, his longtime literary 
hero, Dorfman has personified the belief, to 
use his own words, that political struggle 
cannot be separated from art, and indeed, 
he has mastered the synthesis. Death and the 
Maiden, the political play that earned him a 
Sir Laurence Olivier Award for best play in 
England in 1992, confronted audiences with 
the unsettling realities of political oppres- 
sion and forced them to examine their own 
complicity. “I’m not giving them an easy 
time,” he told one reviewer. “It’s not fun. If 
they want fun, there are many other places 
they can seek it.” 

What Dorfman was giving audiences, as 
well as himself, was a bridge to a time that, in 
his view, had begun to fade from collective 


memory. The military’s crimes, as heinous 
and as roundly deplored as they had been, 
were sliding, irretrievably, into the dustbin 
of history. And the challenge, as Dorfman 
Saw it, was in resurrecting them on the page, 
in “getting the dead to speak.” Through en- 
tangled, surrealist stories—whether set in a 
Greek village in 1942 (Widows) or ona phone 
line on the eve of the Nazi invasion of Po- 
land (Konfidenz)—he evoked the repressive 
police-state his homeland had become: a 
country ruled by fear and wracked by vio- 
lence, and yet always with a glimmer of hope. 





No work of fiction, however, could sal- 
vage the memory of Chile’s September 11 
like the terrorist attack on the World Trade 
Center and Pentagon exactly twenty-eight 
years later. In the months to follow, that 
mysterious coincidence would occasion an 
outpouring of reflection, including a book, 
Other Septembers, Many Americas, in which 
Dorfman likened the missing men and 
women—‘their relatives wandering the 
streets of New York, clutching the photos 
of their sons, fathers, wives, lovers, daugh- 
ters, begging for information, asking if 
they are alive or dead”—to the desaparecidos 
(the “disappeared”) of Chile’s coup. 

While he acknowledged the superficial 
similarities—both on a Tuesday, both on 
September 11—Dorfman probed deeper, 
recognizing, as he watched the events un- 
fold on his television in Durham, a “parallel 
suffering,” a “commensurate disorienta- 
tion,” that same sensation of “extreme un- 
reality” echoing through time: “I have been 
through this before.” 


Round up: Chilean 


na street corner a block from the 
presidential palace, a man sells 
ice cream, a woman in a business 
suit walks her son to school, a 
construction crew drills into the pavement, 
and a line of policemen, their caps tilted 
low, stand stiffly in front of a building. The 
police would not ordinarily be out in such 
numbers, but it is no ordinary week in San- 
tiago. In two days, Chile is to play host, for 
the first time, to the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation conference, an annual meet- 
ing of the leaders of Pacific Rim countries 
aimed at encouraging 
growth and trade among 
member nations. The 
government has trum- 
peted the decision to 
hold the meeting in San- 
tiago as proof of Chile’s 
elite status. But thou- 
sands are expected to 
march in protest—of 
APEC and of President 
George W. Bush’s atten- 
dance—and in response, 
the government has bol- 
stered security. It is 
heaviest around the pal- 
ace. 
In the time of the 
2 Spanish colonials, La 
Moneda (“The Coin”), 
as it is commonly called, 
= served as the treasury. 
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That it has come to house 
the offices of the execu- 
soldier stands 
guard over political 
prisoners held in 


tive branch is, perhaps 
now more than ever, 
symbolic of the national 


Santiago's National = character. Present-day 
Stadium after =©Chile is a hypercapi- 
thecoup _—talist state, welcoming 


foreign investment and 

encouraging corporate 
enterprise to an extent unmatched by other 
capitalist states in Latin America. During 
the 1990s, its economy grew faster than any 
other on the continent, helping to halve 
poverty and contributing to the country’s 
image abroad as a model of steady growth, 
an island of economic calm among neigh- 
bors—Argentina, Boliva, and Peru— 
chronically mired in debt and social 
unrest. 

Today, Santiago, Chile’s capital, is by many 
measures South America’s most modern city. 
Its subway is safe and clean. Its skyscrapers 
crowd the horizon. Progress is, literally, in the 
air: The exhaust of imported cars and churn- 
ing factories is so thick that the Andes sur- 
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rounding the city can seldom be seen from 
within it. Such are the fruits of free-market 
reforms, which Chile’s president, Ricardo 
Lagos A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’66, Hon. ’05 has 
worked to deepen, further opening the econ- 
omy to global trade. During his six years in 
office, he has signed free-trade agreements 
with Europe, Canada, South Korea, and, 
most recently, the United States. 

But, says Dorfman, modernization has 
come at a price. Like other survivors of the 
dictatorship, he deplored the government’s 
long silence on the crimes of the dictator- 
ship following the restoration of democracy, 
and warned leaders of the perils of a “collec- 
tive forgetting.” In a 2002 interview with 
The New York Times, the Chilean documen- 
tary filmmaker Patricio Guzman, who was 
detained for weeks after the coup in the 
national stadium, 
echoed that senti- 
ment. Discussing his 
commitment to telling 
stories—among them, 
his epic film, The 
Battle of Chile—that 
many in his audience 
prefer not to hear, he 
said, “What shocks me is the lack of space 
for memory in Latin America. There is no 
great literature on repression. Movie direc- 
tors turn away from the topic. Most artists 
feel it is a tired theme. They want to move 
on.... In Chile, great writers have not spo- 
ken out.” He added, “With the exception of 
Ariel Dorfman.” 

Now, standing inside La Moneda, Dort- 
man is speaking out again. On either side of 
him are paintings based on photographs 
taken before and after the coup. One de- 
picts a newly elected Allende giving his 
inauguration speech from the palace bal- 
cony in 1970. The other shows what re- 
mained of that balcony after the coup: The 
stone exterior is pockmarked with bullet 
holes; the iron gate is charred and twisted. 
And at the center of the picture, framed by 
a bombed-out doorway, is a black empti- 
ness—‘the black hole of memory,” Dorf- 
man Calls it. 

“It’s what was opened on that day,” he 
says. “It’s the darkness that reigned. It’s 
everything that happened inside that dark- 
ness—in the cellars, in the attics, in the tor- 
ture chambers—that you can’t see. And the 
idea is that when you have democracy back, 
then that hole disappears. But that’s not 
entirely true. It remains part of the memo- 
ries and fears of people. It’s not an aberra- 
tion. It’s not just a parenthesis. You can’t 
make believe it hasn’t happened.” 
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ladimiro Ariel Dorfman’s child- 

hood was framed by flight from 

political persecution. He was born 

in 1942 in Buenos Aires, where his 
parents, Eastern European Jews, had gone 
after fleeing the Germans. The following 
year, his father, Adolfo, a history professor 
at the Universidad de la Plata, was threat- 
ened with a trial and deportation after send- 
ing a letter protesting the new military 
regime’s takeover of the university. Adolfo 
reacted quickly, moving his wife and young 
son to New York, where he accepted a post 
as an economist at the United Nations. But 
a decade later, the U.N. would buckle under 
McCarthyism, firing suspected Communists. 
Though Adolfo had left the party many 
years before, he was forced out. 


In 1954, Adolfo Dorfman took a post in 


A painting depicts Allende’s palace balcony after the coup. 
In its center, framed by a bombed-out doorway, is a black 
emptiness—“the black hole of memory,” Dorfman calls it. 


Santiago, and the family was off again. But 
by then Ariel was every bit the American 
kid, obsessed with hot dogs and candy bars, 
Joe Dimaggio and Donald Duck. He’d even 
changed his name, replacing “Vlady”—his 
father had named him after Vladimir Lenin 
—with the more American-sounding Ed- 
ward, which he’d picked up in Mark Twain’s 
The Prince and the Pauper, one of his favorite 
stories. Uprooted, torn from his friends and 
his baseball and, worst of all, his language, 
Dorfman found himself adrift in Santiago. 
His only refuge was a diary, a gift from his 
father, in which he’d begun to discover the 
power of literature, his “ultimate defense,” 
he once called it, “the inner kingdom I could 
control.” 

“Ariel was always writing stories. He 
dreamed of being a writer,” recalls Queno 
Ahumada, Dorfman’s oldest friend in Chile, 
a former classmate, and now a press analyst 
in the Ministry of the Interior. “My first im- 
pression was of an over-energized kid who 
had an opinion on everything,” he says. “He 
was so outspoken and commanding, I felt at 
first he was difficult to get along with. But 
at the same time, he was very human, very 
sensitive, very affectionate with everybody. 
I admired that.” 

By the time he finished high school, that 
quality of humanism had come to charac- 
terize Dorfman’s political views as well— 
those of an ardent Allendista. It wasn’t just 


that Dorfman believed in Salvador Allende’s 
socialist program, which called for national- 
ization of the copper, nitrate, carbon, and 
iron mines; expropriation of the main in- 
dustries and banks; and division of the large 
haciendas among the peasants who worked 
them. Dorfman was ready, so he thought, to 
devote his life to it. Even to die for it. 

Soon, Edward became “Ariel.” The mid- 
dle name he'd always considered a bit too 
effeminate for a young man now suited his 
new identity. Ariel, he discovered, had been 
the title of an essay by the Uruguayan writer 
and philosopher José Enrique Rod6 in 1900. 
Arguably one of the most influential pieces 
of literature in the continent’s history and 
certainly the most discussed treatise on 
hemispheric relations, Rod6’s essay—an al- 
legory pitting Ariel, the lover of truth and 
beauty, against Cali- 
ban, the evil spirit of 
materialism—was the 
first to offer an expla- 
nation of how, only a 
short time after the 
wars of independence 
against Spanish colo- 
nial rule, Latin Amer- 
ica had become so completely dependent 
upon, and dominated by, the United States. 

That theme would continue to shape Dorf- 
man’s thinking and, later, his prose. As an 
undergraduate at the University of Chile, 
he’d become so involved with local politics 
that he was elected president of the Inde- 
pendent Allendista Students. He grew a 
revolutionary’s beard. He marched in pro- 
test, inhaled his share of tear gas, and took a 
few nightsticks to the ribs. On one occa- 
sion, while protesting the murder by police 
of two high-school students, he was shot. 
The wound was minor—a light peppering 
of buckshot to the shins. But it was one 
more piece of evidence to Dorfman’s com- 
paneros that he did, in fact, belong, that, 
despite his Argentinian roots and his Ameri- 
can upbringing, at the core of this bilingual 
hybrid was a genuine Chileno. 


hile’s National Stadium is a mus- 

tard-yellow cylinder with pea- 

green bleachers and a magnificent 

view, on a clear day, of the Andean 
Cordillera. We’re here with Manuel Joffre, a 
friend and former colleague of Dorfman at 
the university. 

Back in 1973 when trouble seemed immi- 
nent, Joffre and Dorfman had agreed to meet, 
in the case of an emergency, at the universi- 
ty. Dorfman headed there only after decid- 
ing against going to the palace. “You were 


| 





supposed to come to the place that you 
worked and defend that place,” Dorfman 
says. But when they arrived, the secretary- 
general of the faculty told them to go. “He 
said, ‘If we stay here, they’ll massacre us. So 
all of you should leave. Right away.’ So we 
decided to go to Manuel’s house. It was 
secure. Nobody knew he was a leftwing mili- 
tant. And he didn’t have any children.” 

On the way there, Dorfman says, they 
stopped by the stadium, which the military 
would soon convert into a holding cell and 
torture chamber. “That was the last time we 
saw it in its innocence,” 
Dorfman says. “Man- 
uel had run here, and I 
had thrown the bala.” 

“And we had come 
here to see [Pablo] Ne- 
ruda, remember?” says 
Joffre. 

“Yes,” says Dorfman. 
“When he won the 
Nobel Prize. And Fi- 
del spoke then. And 
that’s when Allende 
said, ‘I will not leave 
the Moneda except feet 
first. I will not leave 
the Moneda alive. Just 
so you know it.’ He 
said it very carefully.” 

Joffre nods. “Those 
were the last days of 
1972, I believe.... 
There’s a pause, and 
then Joffre shifts back 
to the coup. “We went 
on to my house. It was 
about noon, I would say. And we started 
doing some practical things—like cleaning 
lentils. Do you remember that?” 

“Yes, yes,” Dorfman says, smiling. “And 
we decided we should put the gun in the 
one place that they’re never going to find it. 
We put it inside the turntable, right? And it 
turns out everyone put their gun in the turn- 
table! The first thing soldiers did when they 
raided a house was smash the turntable!” 

“And I remember that you wanted to come 
to Avenida Grecia and fight,” says Joffre. 

“Yes.” Dorfman grins. 

“You were the only one who wanted to do 
that.” Joffre shakes his head. “And it was a 
hard task for us to convince you that this 
would be... counter-revolutionary! Ha haha 
ha!” They both laugh. It is an old joke be- 
tween them. 

“Yes,” he says, “you convinced me that 
this was not the thing to do.” 

“And then,” says Joffre, “we decided, Well, 


” 


we have to eat. We had the lentils. But the 
lentils had small stones. So we cleaned them.” 

Dorfman stayed that night and the next 
at Joffre’s house, hiding out while he tried to 
get a clearer read on the situation—denied, 
he says, that most precious piece of knowl 
edge under a dictatorship: “clarity about how 
much danger you are really in, an answer to 
that most vital of questions, what to do?” 
Dorfman didn’t know. But he wasn’t going to 
leave the country, his country, on a whim, 
he says. Only if it was absolutely necessary, 
only if it was life or death. 





Then came signs that it was. After several 
days at Joffre’s house, he met Angelica at a 
cafe. She had burned their papers, she told 
him, the minutes of their Party meetings, 
their Che Guevara posters, anything that 
might give them away. She told him about 
the raids, about the neighbors who’d been 
hauled off and hadn’t come back. She said 
that his mother had received two phone 
calls, a male voice on the other end threat- 
ening her “Jew-boy traitor,” her “Marxist 
bastard” of a son. But it wasn’t until that 
night, as he watched the evening news, that 
Dorfman realized he had to go. 

Channel 13 was reporting live from the 
center of the city on a book burning in pro- 
gress: scenes of soldiers torching texts; a pile 
of books ablaze in the night. As the cameras 
panned the fire, they zoomed in on the 
titles, the words streaming across the screen 
in front.of millions of viewers: How To Read 


Donald Duck. 


Dorfman’s first book, it had sold millions 
of copies worldwide. In Chile, it had been 
divisive, contentious. The left hailed it; the 
right hated it. And now it was burning. If 
this, what then for its readers? Dorfman 
wondered. And what would they do to the 
man who wrote it? 


hicho. They would not call him 

Salvador, but Chicho,” Dorfman 

tells me. We’re in Constitucion 

Square, directly opposite the pal- 
ace, and Dorfman is gazing up at Allende’s 
statue. Tears fill his 
eyes, and, for several 
moments, he goes si- 
lent. He seems to be 
searching for some- 
thing inside—perhaps 
some way of reconcil- 
ing the two: the sight 
of this statue with the 
man he knew in the 
flesh. 

And then, gather- 
ing himself, he turns 
to the palace and 
points to a second- 
“The 


last time I saw him, he 


story window. 
was there. It was the 
third anniversary of 
his victory, September 
4, 1973. We went into 
the streets, a million 
of us marching. It 
took us three or four 


Luis Navarro 


hours to get here. We 


Aftermath: Dorfman 
with image of 
Allende’s balcony 


crossed Augustinas, 
and then we circled 
this block. And Allen- 
de was waiting there, 
right there, waving a handkerchief. And our 
fists were raised, and we were shouting, 
‘Venceremos! Venceremos! (We will over- 
come!)’” 

Dorfman pauses for a breath. His eyes 
widen, and his speech quickens. He talks so 
fast he can barely get the words out. “And 
we got here, and we dispersed. And then, all 
of a sudden, the whole group of us decided, 
‘Let’s do it again!’ Like in those operettas, 
you know? Where you have only four charac- 
ters, and they keep going round and round. 
So we circled the block. And the second 
time we were very quiet. Almost silent. It 
was as if we were saying goodbye to him.” & 


Adams ’01, a former Clay Felker Fellow 
at Duke Magazine, is currently a freelance 


writer living in Brazil. 
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fi f Shakespeare on the iPod, calculus on 


the iPod,” Peter Jennings quipped last fall at 


the end of an ABC TV news report featur 
ing Duke 
Jennings was musing on Duke's decision 


to issue Apple Computer Inc.’s iPod digital 
music players to every member of the fresh 
ah ¢ lass In hopes 
of harnessing a new 


medium for class 


The “noble 
experiment” that 
provided the 

Class of 2008 
with the latest 
techno tool/toy 

is considered 
successful, 
depending on whom 
you ask. Whether 
this will become 

a continuing trend 
or a passing 

fad is still being 
debated. 


and campus life. 
“We 


show oursely es CO be 


wanted to 
ad\ enturous 1n the 
area of the utiliza- 
tion of tec hnology in 
teaching and learn- 
ing,” Duke’s provost 
Peter Lange said 
about the iPodding 
of the Class of 2008. 
“The iPod is such a 
pop-culture phe- 
nomenon that we 
wanted to see if there 
was a way to use it to 
enhance the acade- 
mic experience,” Tra- 
cy Futhey, head of 
Duke’s Office of In- 
formation Technol- 
ogy, told USA Ti day. 

ABC and USA Today weren’t the only 
news media to notice that the iPod phenom- 
enon of techno-chic and mega-profitability 
was taking an intriguing turn toward the 
elite academics and prestigious reputation 
of a university such as Duke. 

“Dude, I just got a free iPod!” MTV News 
began its report on Duke’s program. “The 
‘kudos factor’ is unmistakable on campus,” a 
BBC TV reporter pronounced. And a CBS 
News segment cut from a scene of Duke stu- 
dents demonstrating an engineering experi- 
ment with iPods to a flurry of lights and 
rock music at an event in California where 
Apple CEO Steve Jobs and Irish rocker 
Bono introduced the “U2 iPod.” 

“Tt was sort of an iPod moment,” says 
Steven Levy, chief technology writer for 
Newsweek and author of a cover story, “iPod 
therefore iam,” that came out a week after 
Duke announced the program. “If you’re 
going to make a timeline of important iPod 
events, the Duke purchase would definitely 
be on it.” 

“People have accused us [of] or admired us 
[for] having been either incredibly manipu- 
lative or prescient with regard to the public- 
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Wallace 








ity that it got for Duke,” Lange says. But 
“the one thing we most clearly did not 
anticipate was the degree of attention and 
publicity we got from the iPod experiment.” 

[he cause for all the attention was Duke’s 
deal with Apple to buy 1,800 iPods 
for all 1,650 members of the Class of 2008, 


enough 





plus 150 extras to loan staff and upper- 
classmen involved in the program—in ex- 
change for help from the company in adapt- 
ing this new generation of Walkman to the 
classroom. It was the first deal of its kind for 
Apple, as well as Duke. The purchase price 
was kept confidential, but Duke’s cost for 


iDea 


WIRED FOR SCHOLARSHIP 


By JAMES TODD 


the entire program—the iPods engraved with 
the Duke shield, additional technical staff, 
and supporting equipment—was announced: 
$500,000, drawn from a university fund des- 
ignated for technology innovation. 

The idea was that iPods could be used to 
record lectures, store computer files, and lis- 


ten to course-related audio segments. The 
university even set up a website with the 
idea of posting talks given on campus, which 
anyone at Duke could then download and 
listen to at their leisure. But Duke’s efforts 
to surround the iPod with an aura of acade- 
mic seriousness are being played out against 






















































the powerful image created and backed by 
Apple’s marketing muscle: iPods as sleek, 
sexy, must-have gizmos for pumping out 
music—rock music, really, if you’ve watch 
the ads with the gyrating silhouettes. 

How is Duke going to “deal with the per- 
ception that one of the country’s finest 
institutions — with selective admissions, a 
robust enrollment, and a plush endowment 
— would stoop to a publicity ploy?” won- 
dered an editorial in Inside Higher Ed. Yann 
Chong Tan ’08 says that even some of her 
friends back home in Singapore who wished 
they could have gotten in on the high-tech 
giveaway “see it as a publicity stunt.” 

The Chronicle was more pointed. In an 
April 11 editorial, the student paper de- 
clared, “The University seems intent on 
transforming the iPod into an academic de- 
vice, when the simple fact of the matter is 
that iPods are made to listen to music. It is 
an unnecessarily expensive toy that does not 
become an academic tool simply because it 
is thrown into a classroom.” 

Toy or tool? That’s what a committee of 
faculty and administrators tried to discern 
last spring. After an evaluation of the iPod 
project, they decided not to supply every 
freshman with an iPod this fall. (Sorry, Class 
of 2009.) Instead, only students taking classes 
that officially require the device will be is- 
sued one. (It will be theirs to keep.) There are 
more than thirty such courses this semester 

—including Spanish 1, the “Portraying 

America” writing course, “Intro to 
Jazz,” and “Principles of Compu- 
ter Science”—that are using 
some 700 new iPods. 

The decision to make 
iPod distribution 
course-specific was 
based, in part, on a 
report by Duke’s 
Center for Instruc- 
tional Technology. The 
center found that only forty- 
eight of the approximately 2,000 
courses offered last year incorpor- 
ated iPods into assignments. By way of 
comparison, 1,150 Duke classes last fall 
used another technology, a course 
website provided through the 
> university's online course 

B® management system. 

However, a survey in the 
report showed that three-quar- 
ters of students in the Class of 
2008 used their iPods at least once 
for class, mostly for recording lec- 
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wHat iS iT? 


n iPod is a little computer packed in a 

metal container with a shiny plastic 

cover that is programmed to play digital 

music files (most in the popular MP3 
format). Headphones go in one end and a cable goes 
in the other for charging its batteries and transferring 
music files from your computer. It comes in your choice 
of pastel colors on the plastic front and free engraving 
for the metallic back. 

Depending on the storage capacity of your iPod, 
you Can carry around a few hundred to a few thousand 
songs on it.A small screen, circular touch pad, and 
single button let you navigate through songs by title, 
artist, or genre. 

“iPod” is Apple’s brand name for its digital music 
player. Other companies make the devices, too, but with 
the majority of the market and nearly all the publicity, 
the iPod is the Kleenex of the brands. 

Because iPods are essentially computers, they can 
store files besides music and offer other features. Some 
have calendars and contact lists. The fanciest version lets 
you listen to songs and look at pictures. A microphone 
attachment lets you record sounds. There's even a laser- 
pointer attachment. 

The iPods Duke's Class of 2008 received are white 
with the Duke shield and name engraved on the back. 
They have 20 gigabytes of storage space, enough for a 
few thousand songs, and came pre-loaded with recorded 
messages from the president and the provost, a tour of 
East Campus, and the Duke fight songs “Blue & White” 
and “Fight! Blue Devils, Fight!” An attachable micro- 
phone was part of the package. 
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tures or transporting computer 
files. The report found that the 


A report by 


from interviews they recorded 
on their iPods. Students Rita 


Duke’s Cen 
other main academic uses of the e's Ce ter Baumgartner '08 and April Ed- 
iPod were distributing audio ma- for Instructional = wards ’08 brought home their 
Pret such as famous ee Technology es that me wel _ 
recording interviews and _ fiek it the tragic Columbine Hig 
notes; and facilitating oral exercis- found that only School shootings into well-worn 
es, such as repetition of Spanish 48 of the themes, when they played an ex- 
vocabulary words. . cerpt from their interview with 
= approximately nee 
There’s no doubt students use the school’s principal. 
their iPods, if not always for class. 2,000 courses “If we could pinpoint one thing 
ibe ee aoue . easy offered last year ae me = ie eon 
to pick out the telltale white ear . that [the student killers} Harris 
buds. Next to the cell phone, the incorporated and Klebold committed this 
iPod has become the most visible iPods into crime was because of A, B, and 
ligital device sticking out of stu- . C, then people can say, ‘ 
dig 2 ¢ assignments. : people can say, ‘Well, 


dents’ pockets, purses, and back- 
packs. 

Walking across the East Cam- 
pus Quad, Jeff Smith ’08 is tuned into Ben 
Harper’s folksy “Brown Eyed Blues.” 
Michael Schapper ’08, finishing a sandwich 
in the Great Hall, says he’s playing hip hop- 
pers “Black Eyed Peas.” A stationary cycling 
class in the Wilson Recreation Center ped- 
als to a mix of songs programmed into the 
instructor’s iPod. Aboard a women’s crew 
scull, a coxswain records her calls on an 
iPod sealed in a zip-lock bag, so that her 
coach can critique her later. 


tephen Clark ’08 sings on the bus. 
“Humming,” he corrects. “Not singing 
loudly, but humming.” He hums the 
tenor part to St. Matthew’s Passion by 
Bach, humming along, in fact, with the 
singers of the other three parts, recorded on 
his iPod. It was part of an assignment for a 
music class taught by Anthony Kelley. 

Kelley had taught “Theory and Practice 
of Tonal Music I” before, but last fall, when 
his students all had iPods, he was able to 
give a new assignment. He told the students 
to enter the musical notes for all four voice 
parts of the Bach chorale into a software 
program and then remove the part—hass, 
tenor, alto, or soprano—that they sing. Next, 
he said, put this missing-voice version of 
the song on your iPod and sing along with 
it—on the bus, walking to class, or in your 
dorm—to practice your part. 

That semester, Kelley says, “I began to hear 
something I never heard in a Music 65 class 
and I’ve taught this course three semes- 
ters. The students said, ‘Can we sing this?’ ” 

Students in Michele Strano’s first-year 

writing course did interviews and class 
presentations before iPods arrived 

on campus. But the presentations 
gained extra weight last year, when Strano 
asked her students to include audio clips 





we'll make sure that other stu- 
dents do not do A, B, and C,’ ” 
Columbine principal Frank De- 
Angelis says in the clip. “But we can’t. We 
don’t know what the cause was. They took 
that to their grave with them.” The class 
could hear the emotion in his voice, and his 
firsthand account had a power that the 
written word cannot match. 

“One thing we emphasize about acade- 
mic writing is that researchers are expected 
to move beyond speculation and support 
their claims with some form of evidence,” 
Strano says. “You make a claim, and then 
you give data to support that claim. Incor- 
porating the sound files made that expec- 
tation clear.” 

Despite their success, Strano and Kelley 
remain in the minority among their faculty 
colleagues. “Of course, there were plenty of 
faculty at Duke who were skeptical, and 
some remain skeptical,” says Lynne O’Brien, 
director of the university’s Center for In- 
structional Technology. “I think that the 
iPod’s success as a consumer item for play- 
ing music in some people’s minds kind of 
taints it immediately.” 

But, she adds, “they were far more posi- 
tive than I had originally expected. Many of 
them had ideas right away for things they 
wanted to do.” 

Indeed, the biggest challenge, O’Brien 
says, is not getting the iPods into professors’ 
curricula, but getting course-related audio 
materials onto the iPods. For each song, 
speech, or reading, O’Brien and her staff 
have to work with an instructor to obtain 
copyright permission, convert it into the 
MP3 format recognized by the iPod, arrange 
for a secure website to distribute it, and make 
certain students have the proper connec- 
tions between iPod, computer, and Internet 
to download it. Under Duke’s agreement 
with Apple, the company set up a special 
Duke iTunes website to facilitate the pro- 


lim Wallarce 


Distribution day: the big giveaway, 2004; 
opposite, runners use iPod to check pulse 


cess, but the corporate team at Apple head- 
quarters in Cupertino, California, has not 
always been prepared to meet every audio 
need of the professors in Durham. 

“The logistics around it were definitely 
complicated and time consuming,” O’Brien 
ays. “There were certainly [instances] where 
we couldn’t get copyright clearance within 
the time frame we had or the materials were 
available for purchase but not in the format 
that could be played on an iPod.” 

Even so, O’Brien points out that the num- 
ber of courses using iPods has nearly tripled 
from a year ago. And many of the professors 
who used iPods last year are using them 
again this year. 

Whether this will become a continuing 
trend or a passing fad is still being debated 
at Duke and other universities. Some ex- 


DM 


perts are skeptical. “The longer I’m in the 
field, | just see this mistake over and over 
again—this race to get the latest and greatest 
technology,” says Marjorie DeWert, director 
of the Ohio University Center for Innova- 
tions in Technology for Learning. “I’d rather 
see a race to see how people learn, and then 
see how we can support it.” 

“Tt looks like Duke got really excited about 
the technology,” she says. “I wouldn’t view it 
as a failure, but it started with the technology, 
instead of [with] ‘What are our instructional 
challenges?” Grabbing for technology first 
and figuring out how to apply it to pedagogy 
later is what DeWert calls “PowerPoint- 
less.” 

“Just because we can add video and ani- 
mation and links—why?” 

No one at Duke disputes that the iPod 





experiment is an example of technology out- 
stripping pedagogy. However, Provost Lange 
says, citing the example of now-widely used 
course websites, introducing a new tech- 
nology even before it is in wide demand can 
“open up the horizons of students and fac- 
ulty” members to new ways of teaching and 
learning. For Duke, Lange says, the iPod is 
“the thin edge of the wedge” for a larger 
effort, dubbed the Duke Digital Initiative, 
to put various digital media to instructional 
use. 

Duke’s initiative fits in with a wider trend 
of a world going increasingly digital and mo- 
bile, says Duke research professor Timothy 
Lenoir, the Kimberly J. Jenkins Chair in 
New Technologies and Society. “The iPod 
fits in with the wiki and the blog,” he says. 

To expose students to the new possibil- 
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Adios to language lab?: students in a Spanish class 
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Ihe University of Missouri School of Journalism told its fac 
ulty, “Here’s a computer, see what you can do,” when they all 
received Apple PowerBooks with iLife digital audio and video 
production software last year, says Jen Reeves, one of the pro 
fessors coordinating the project. Ihe idea, she says, is to exper 
iment “delivering traditional media in nontraditional ways.” 

Ihe Ohio State University is trying out the “e-portfolio,” a 
sort of “multimedia resume” each student would build, says 
Susan Metros, the school’s executive director for educational 
technology and distributed learning. 

But it’s not as if everyone is just jumping in with their eyes 
closed. Cole Camplese, the director of the University of 
Pennsylvania's IST Solutions Institute, is pushing digital media 
Skills at his school. Before blanketing the campus with Apple's 
iLife software for digital audio and video editing, he says he is 
acting on a lesson learned from previous technology initiatives 
and beginning this one with a survey of faculty attitudes toward 
the technology. “The only way faculty are comfortable with it is 
if this is a legitimate way to communicate ideas.” 





— 











—James lodd 


Jim Wallace 


ities of “independent alternative sources of 
information” that come with digital media, 
Lenoir asks his modern biotechnology class 
to draft audio essays using their iPods and 
then distribute audio files over the Internet 
to the rest of the class using “podcasting” 
software. 

Robert Wolpert is a professor of environ- 
ment at Duke’s Institute of Statistics and 
Decision Sciences and a member of the 
Information Technology Advisory Council. 
He doesn’t use iPods in courses he teaches 
but still sees them as part of the classroom of 
the future in which students use handheld 
digital devices that combine the audio and 
storage capabilities of the iPod with the 
video, Internet connectivity, and compu- 
tational powers of other mobile devices. 

“In the long run, we all expect there will 
be technologies that will be helpful in the 
classroom; we don’t expect it will be [spe- 
cifically] the iPod,” he says. But by jumping 
in with the iPod, “Duke is just getting a 
head start on learning to deal with the 


whole process.” 


he pervasiveness of portable music, 
and the iPod specifically, has contrib- 
uted to some subtle shifts in campus 
culture. Settling into a seat on the bus 
headed for East Campus, Bryan Sayler ’08 
explains his iPod-listening habit. “I'll sit 
down on the bus,” he says. “If | don’t see any- 
one I know, I'll put them on.” He then pops 
in his iPod ear buds to tune in indy-rockers 
The Shins—and tune out everyone else. 

Senior Matt Pierce sees a trend. “When | 
was a freshman, everybody talked on the bus 
and now they’re on their iPods or cell 
phones,” he says. Not that he completely 
eschews the device—he listens to his own 
iPod about an hour a day and uses it to carry 
around a composition he wrote for a course 
on electronic music. 

And it’s not just on the bus. “I'll be walking 
on the quad, and I’m in my zone,” says junior 
Zofi Osman, taking a break from listening 
to “One Thing” by the RGB group Amerie 
(one of 914 songs on her iPod) as she walks 
up Chapel Drive. “People will say, ‘Hi,’ and 
I won’t see them until the last minute.” 

There is at least one kind of communica- 
tion the iPod does facilitate. Marissa Seuc ’08 
describes the process: While her roommate 
was sleeping, she and a friend each inserted 
an ear bud from their respective iPods, then 
alternated playing songs from their music 
collections. The session of get-to-know- 
you-through-your-music lasted until one in 
the morning, she says. 

In addition, giving every freshman an 


After an evalua- iPod last year helped 


- . “in terms of roommate 
tion of the iPod conflicts,” says Lisa Beth 


project, acom-  Bergene, assistant dean 
mittee decided for residential life for 


the freshman campus. 

not to supply “We don’t get ‘The ster- 

every freshman co’s too loud!’ because 

. . they’re listening to their 
with an iPod Pods.” 

this fall. Only Even the admission 


students taking office has seen a reac- 


h tion to iPods. “Certain- 
classes that ly among high-school 


officially require students there was a 


the device will ‘cool’ element to it,” says 
Christoph Guttentag, 


be issued one. director of Undergrad- 
uate Admissions. He 
mentions it to prospec- 
tive students among “a hundred other 
things” about Duke. 

“It didn’t really affect my choice,” said 
Deepika Ravi of Chicago, pausing on a tour 
of East Campus last spring. She had already 
decided to enroll in the Class of 2009. “But 
it shows me how progressive Duke is.” 

“Progressive” is a good word for engineer- 
ing lecturer Michael Gustafson’s class, at 
least when comparing it to other “Compu- 
tational Methods in Engineering” courses. 
In his class, snippets of songs—rock, rap, 
popular—burst from computers lined up on 
black lab benches. The songs are coming 
from students’ iPods, which are wired to cir- 
cuit boards attached to the computers. 

Reading a frequency distribution chart on 
the computer at his lab station, John Pura 
08 announces a discovery about the song 
he brought to class, the soothing “100 Years” 
by the band Five for Fighting. The lead 
singer of the band, he says, “has a really, 
really high range.” 

At another lab station, Emmett Nicholas 
08 has drawn a different conclusion from 
data on the Red Hot Chili Peppers’ song 
“Universally Speaking.” “It doesn’t have a 
really strong bass line,” he says. 

At the end of the lab period, Gustafson 
passes on a recipe for do-it-yourself karaoke: 
Break a song out into its component fre- 
quencies, filter out the frequencies in the 
range of the human voice, run an algorithm 
to redistribute the frequencies over the 
length of the song, and then put the re- 
sulting audio file back on your iPod. At 
your next party, plug your iPod into your 
stereo system and holler away. | 


Todd ’98 is a writer in Duke’s Office of News 


and Communications. 
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Iry new things... 


And Make a Difference! 


Carol Woods’ residents have been making a 
difference all of their lives, and they’re not about to 
stop any time soon. 


In fact, people choose to live at Carol Woods 
because it gives them the independence and time 
they want for the things that matter... both to them 
and the community of Chapel Hill. On any given 
day you'll find Carol Woods’ residents doing 
everything from preserving a wildlife habitat to 
tutoring a child. 


Find out more about Carol Woods living. Call 800- 
518-9333 with questions or to schedule a visit! 


elebrating 25 Years of Learning, Growing, 
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An Israeli 
Family in Gaza 


By WILLIAM FELDMAN Last year, Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon called 


for the unilateral withdrawal of all twenty-one Jewish settlements in the Gaza Strip by 


mid-August 2005. These settlements were gradually established and expanded in the 


years following Israel’s occupation of the territory in 1967, eventually becoming home 


to some 9,000 people. 


William Feldman ’04, who recently spent a year in Israel on a Fulbright Scholarship, 


collected an oral history of Jewish settlers throughout Gaza. Here, he relates the tale of one 


family, the Sroussis, who founded the settlement Moshav Gan Or. Twenty-seven members 


of the Sroussi family, representing four generations, were spread out over five settlements in 


the Gaza Strip. He interviewed the Sroussis a few months before the disengagement began. 


In the fall of 1979, Nissim Sroussi, newly 
married and fresh out of a master’s program 
in agriculture at the Hebrew University, 
traveled from Rehovot to Jerusalem to the 
offices of the Jewish Agency. He went just 
as his brother had gone four years before, 
just as young patriotic Israelis had been 
going for dozens of years, to speak with gov- 
ernment officials about building a new set- 
tlement. Nissim was interested in a moshav, a 
cooperative for farmers in which individuals 
owned their own land but lived together 
communally, something akin to the better- 
known kibbutz but based on different as- 


sumptions about individualism and human 
nature. 

Menachem Begin was prime minister. His 
right-wing Likkud government succeeded a 
string of Labor governments that had held 
power since Israel was founded in 1948. Nis- 
sim met with the Jewish Agency not long 
after the signing of the Camp David Ac- 
cords, which returned the Sinai Peninsula 
to Egypt, but during a time when the Israeli 
government, paradoxically, was promoting 
the strategic development of the West Bank, 
the Golan Heights, and the Gaza Strip. 

Nissim, a specialist in arid-land farming 


and committed to the Zionist ideal of build- 
ing something from nothing, hoped to 
settle in the unpopulated Negey, a desert 
region that makes up almost two-thirds 
of Israel-proper. “You can go to the Negev,” 
Nissim recalls being told. “We'll give you 
the property, the land, and you do all the 
rest. We will not help you with facilities or 
anything like this. But if you want to go to 
Gaza Strip or Judea and Samaria or the Go- 
lan, of course, we'll help you very much.” 

Help would come in the form of green- 
houses, land, and equipment, an offer 
Nissim felt he should accept. He knew the 
area from his army service as a paratrooper. 
He knew that farming conditions in Gaza 
were similar to those in the Negev, vast 
stretches of barren sand, and he remembers 
the beckoning emptiness: “Clean air. The 
dunes were like gold—pure and empty. And 
it was a big challenge for us to make this a 
green place.” 

The challenge appealed to him, but the 
decision was complicated. Nissim had prom- 
ised his wife, Karen, who grew up in the 
U.S. and considered herself liberal, that 
they would never live over the Green Line, 
the pre-1967 border. Karen, though admit- 
tedly uninterested in and uninformed about 
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issim Sroussi, a specialist in arid land 

Cultivation and a second-generation 

Israeli farmer, moved to the Gaza Strip 

@ twenty-seven years ago. His expertise 

proved useful for the growth of the settlement he 
founded, Gan Or, and ultimately for the success of 
Jewish growers throughout the Gaza Strip, whose 
produce, today, is shipped all over Israel, Europe, 
and the U.S. 

Sroussi’s work in arid-land farming has taken 
him far beyond the borders of the Gaza Strip. In the 
Gobi Desert of China, he demonstrated how a drip- 
irrigation system developed in Israel could be used 
to grow grapes, apples, peaches, and pears. In 
Central Africa—in Zaire, Senegal, Mali, Nigeria, 
Burkina Faso, and Cameroon—Sroussi has worked 
with the World Bank, UNESCO, USAID, and other 
international organizations to train local farmers. 

A yearlong project on the Hopi Indian reservation 
in Arizona was, in many ways, the most complicated, 
Sroussi says. The Hopi tribal leader visited Israel and 
was amazed by the agriculture. Sroussi, who was on 
the agriculture faculty of the Hebrew University, was 


invited to live on the reservation and teach his farm- 


ing techniques. At first, he says, “it was very difficult 
to convince them to work with our ways, because ... 
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the farming there is a part of their religion... Every- 
thing is by dance and by praying... 

“| came with tractors to sow the land. They said, 
Wow, you cannot go with steel on the earth. It’s a 
sin. They used to plough with sticks. We brought a 
complete irrigation system, with computers even. 
They said, If you put the valves and open the water 
whenever you want, when are we going to dance? 
They used to wait for the monsoons and dance for 
the monsoons. 

“| had to get into their minds to convince them 
to cooperate with us....We just took a small land, 
forty acres, and we made a pilot, to show them what 
we Can grow in our ways. We [both] started cropping. 
They have their field. | have my field. And we put 
corn in both fields and tomatoes and cherry toma- 
toes and cucumbers. And, after a few months, my corn 
is about a meter and a half, two meters, and their 
corn is very small. And they didn’t know what to do.” 

Slowly, Nissim says, he converted the Hopi to 
new farming techniques, though the project ended 
prematurely when funding ran out. After a year on 
the reservation, however, Sroussi says that the 
Native Americans called him an uncle, so he felt 
that he had succeeded. 

—William Feldman 


a 





Israeli politics, was not comfortable living 
in disputed territory. Whether the two actu- 
ally argued with each other about the prin- 
ciple of moving over the Green Line is 
unclear. They reflect on their “pact” in 
much the way my parents debate the cir- 
cumstances of their first encounter—whether 
my father, perched atop his 1974 Chevy 
Malibu, hit on my mother, or my mother, 
asking the time, hit on my father. 

Today, Nissim laughingly acknowledges 
that there may have been a loose agreement, 
but quickly reminds me about the nature of 
living in Gaza at the time. “She didn’t know 
exactly—even | didn’t know exactly—what 
it means to go to live in Gaza. Gaza was emp- 
ty. All this area, all where we live now [was] 
dunes and dunes. There was a small town 
named Gaza, a small town named Rafah, a 
small town named Khan Yunis. [Gaza was] a 
small place,” he says. “It was like coming to 
the moon and starting to live.” The deci- 
sion, the two claim, seemed innocuous. Both 
felt supported by the government and peo- 
ple of Israel. “It wasn’t political,” says Karen. 
“It was just an opportunity.” 

Nissim and Karen began looking for mem- 
bers to join their new moshav, going from 
synagogue to synagogue to recruit. They 
drew heavily from B’nai Akeevah, a reli- 
gious youth movement still active today 
and known for its connection not just to 
Judaism but to the principle of Judaism in 
the land of Israel and inseparable from it. Of 
the forty people initially interested, thirty- 
six backed out, some for personal reasons, 
many after seeing the harsh weather condi- 
tions of Gaza, the heavy winds, the scorch- 
ing heat, and the isolation. But the four who 
remained became the gar een—the seed from 
which the community would spring—and 
by the summer of 1980, the group had 
swelled to fifteen. 





While the financial support the government 
offered to the Sroussis was helpful, the true 
incentive was the idea the money repre- 
sented—that settling the occupied territories 
was the most important thing a Zionist 
could do. The definition Nissim offered for 
his own Zionism was two-pronged: living in 
Israel and making decisions with Israel in 
mind. After his meeting at the Jewish 
Agency, Nissim says he felt that what was 
important for Israel “was to build the settle- 
ments in Judea, Samaria, and Gaza. So we 
went.” 

In this way, his decision was almost iden- 
tical to a decision his father, Baruch, made 






































more than twenty-five years earlier to settle 
in the Negev on Moshav Beit Hagedi. “At 
that time,” Nissim says, “the importance of 
developing this country was to build the 
moshav and [inhabit] the Negev.” Nobody 
spoke of this need more passionately than 
former prime minister David Ben-Gurion: 
“If the state does not liquidate the desert,” 
he would say in 1955, “the desert may liqui- 
date the state.” 
Although both of Nissim’s parents were 
Tunisian, they came to Israel from different 
religious and cultural milieus. Devorah, his 
mother, grew up in Tunis, where the Zionist 
movement had taken firm hold. She immi- 
erated to Israel with her parents, Zionists 
themselves, once the state was declared. 
Baruch, on the other hand, spent his child- 
hood far from the epicenter of Zionism on 
an island in the southeastern Gabes region. 
He knew nothing of the movement until 
the age of sixteen, when he first heard of 
srael. “He immediately decided to make 
liyah [immigrate],” says Nissim’s brother 
Izzy. Without his parents’ knowledge, he left 
for a machaneh hachshara, a Zionist camp in 
Marseilles, France, which taught young peo- 
ole skills like farming and Hebrew and 
served as a launching ground for illegal im- 
migration to British-controlled Palestine. 
After a few months in Marseilles, Baruch 
eft with other maapilim (illegal immigrants) 
on what would prove to be an unsuccessful 
voyage to Palestine. The British intercepted 
his ship near Haifa and sent all aboard to 
Cyprus, where Baruch would live for several 
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months. After the United Nations adopted 
a resolution calling for the establishment of 
a Jewish State on November 29, 1947, Ba- 
ruch made it to Palestine and joined the 
Palmach, an elite unit in Israel’s makeshift 
army in the years leading up to and during 
the War of Independence. 

“We got from him the spirit, the dedica- 
tion, the love of this country, the impor- 
tance of this country,” Nissim says. “You 
cannot describe Zionism more than Palmach 
and maapilim.” Both have become an in- 
effable part of Israel’s founding mythology, 
like the Boston Tea Party in our own narra- 
tive. And they were deeply influential on 
Nissim and his six siblings, who all settled 
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in either the Gaza Strip or the West Bank. 
“Zionism is something in your blood,” Izzy 
says. “You should run a blood test on us, and 
you'll find that we all have Zionism deep in 
our blood.” 

Karen’s route to Zionism was more hap- 
hazard. Born in New York in 1956 and 
raised in California in what she describes as 
“a very assimilated-American family,” Karen 
never thought about Israel until her senior 
year of high school. To get away, to do 
something unusual, something rebellious, 
she decided to spend a year there studying 
before college. Karen grew up without a 
father in the house and with a mother who, 
though a Holocaust survivor, was a “Yom 
Kippur Jew,” attending synagogue only once 
a year. When Karen decided to leave home, 
however, her mother, Lillian, unlike many 
American parents whose children moved to 
Israel, was supportive. 

Karen’s initial impression of Israel was 
unambiguous. “I hated it, and I went back 
to the States.” She had been at California 
State University in Los Angles for five se- 
mesters when she decided to try Israel 
again. Why? “I don’t know. I just came back. 
I went on a kibbutz. I did an Ulpan [an in- 
tensive language program] there, and | 
started studying in the university. I don’t 
know if it’s because I got married that | 
decided to stay here. The language the sec- 
ond time around was easier for me. And | 
began to understand the Israeli society. | 
was comfortable here.” 

Karen began what she called “a long pro- 
cess” of becoming more religious, “not a 
quick or a fanatic changeover.” She experi- 


= mented with keeping kosher, observing the 
= Sabbath, studying more Torah. “Eventually,” 
& she said, 


“T married my husband, and that 
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helped me change over.” While early life in 
Gaza was difficult even to Nissim, Karen, a 
fair-skinned California suburbanite, felt like 
a greenhorn in the nineteenth century 
American West: “I used to always joke that 
I came from the Wild West, and | moved to 
the Wild West.” 

Karen spoke to me about her commit- 
ment to Israel in very uncertain terms. “I 
could never say that I was Zionist. | never 
felt that, sitting here, living here, | was tak- 
ing some sort of stand. It was just, at the 
time, a place to live.” After pausing for 
reflection, Karen concedes that perhaps 
they were pioneers. 

“Maybe I can say | am a Zionist. I’m liv- 
ing here, and I’ve been here for over twen- 
ty-seven years now. But at [first] none of 
that entered my head. It wasn’t the reason 
for us living here.” 


Romantic Beginnings in Gaza 


Before Nissim’s group could move into their 
permanent houses in Gaza, they lived for 
three years on the army base of Netsarim. 
The group of fifteen lived as a kibbutz, 
which meant that instead of farming sepa- 
rately, they worked together, growing toma- 
toes, melons, cucumbers, squash, eggplant, 
and flowers. Each family lived in a thirty- 
square-meter, two-room hut, in which power 
outages were common and the water supply 
was unreliable. Nissim’s recollection of 1980 
sounds like my grandfather’s description of 
1930—no refrigerators, only ice-chests; no 
real roads; never-ending hours of work. “I 
think the community got more hours [of 
me] than my wife,” he jokes. 

The group always had at least one or two 
Arab workers, sometimes as many as eleven 
or twelve. Karen remembers having tea with 
them on the Sabbath and inviting them to 
drop by during the week. Nissim laughs 
about their friend Abu-Sitah. “I think 
nobody can understand it. And if I tell it 
now, it looks like a fairy tale: The babysitter 
of my daughter was an Arab. He used to 
come in the car in the morning with his 
camel, take my daughter—she was five, or 
four years old—and bring her back at noon, 
because I was working and her mother was 
working.” For years, even after Nissim and 
Karen moved away from Netsarim, Abu 
Sitah would take the children on camel 
rides around the settlement. 

I asked Nissim whether there was any 
hint at this time of animosity between the 
Israelis and their Arab neighbors. He said 
there was not. “I'll tell you something. Even 
now, if you take all the politics from there 
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and from here, let the people live, we'll live 
in good friendship.” 

But the simplicity of relations then, in 
contrast to the current complexity, reminds 
me of the famous political cartoon of two 
Native Americans in San Salvador in 1492. 
One says to the other, “You think it’s okay 
that these foreigners are coming to live with 
us?” And the other says, “How bad can it 
be? It’s only three ships.” 

In 1983, Nissim, Karen, eight other fami- 
lies from Netsarim, and ten new families 
moved into Gaza’s third permanent settle- 
ment, Gan Or, “Garden of Light.” Twenty- 
five years later, the Gaza Strip would house 
twenty-one settlements spread over a third 
of the land. 


Native Gazans 


In the intervening years, deaths have 
defined and punctuated Gan Or’s history— 
and no topic came up more in my oral-his- 
tory interviews than the souring of Arab- 
settler relations. For Hagai, one of the four 
Sroussi children born in the Gaza Strip, 
now a twenty-four year-old student at the 
Technion University in Haifa, the violence 
was inseparable from settlement life. 

In 1985, one of Gan Or’s residents, 
Aharon Hazut, was stabbed while shopping 
in Khan Yunis in what his friend Gershon 
Perlman, who witnessed the attack, tells me 
was “the first terrorist incident in Khan 
Yunis ever.” Hagai was four at the time. 
When he was six, the first intifada broke 
out, during which tensions expressed them- 
selves mostly in the form of rock-throwing 
and small-scale vigilante activity. 

Oddly, in his interview, Hagai didn’t 
speak about the violence of his childhood. 
Instead, he remembered an idyllic youth: 
sliding down the sand-dunes on plastic 
garbage-container tops, playing basketball, 
walking by himself around the settlements 
where, to this day, most doors are unlocked. 
“(It was] like growing up in a greenhouse,” 
Hagai says, using the Israeli idiom for grow- 
ing up in a bubble. 

In March 1993, another Gan Or resident 
was murdered, this time within the gates 
of the settlement. Uri Megiddish, a farmer 
in the moshav, was stabbed seven times by 
his own Arab workers. Megiddish’s death 
sparked a series of debates that continue 
today, about the practice of hiring Arab 
workers. In the immediate aftermath of 
Megiddish’s death, all Arab workers were 
banned, but, over time, they were allowed 
to return. 

“Agriculture is based on cheap labor,” 


Perlman says. “We tried to employ unem- 
ployed Israelis. It didn’t work out. Even- 
tually, the moshav brought back in the Arab 
workers into the greenhouses, but it was 
decided that people weren’t allowed to 
bring Arab workers into the area of their 
houses.” Megiddish’s murder also triggered a 
move to bring in Thai, Chinese, and Nepal- 
ese workers to supplement cheap Arab la- 
bor in the Jewish settlements of Gaza. 
Karen and Nissim’s personal connection 
to this attack included not only their close 
relationships with Uri, but also with Abu 
Sitah. “It was one of his grandsons that 
stabbed Uri,” Karen says. “At that point, 
my children weren’t riding the camel with 


Gan Or: from a desert, right, to a city 
that includes a lush playground, below 





Abu Sitah”’—in part, she says, because 
growing tensions had made things uncom- 
fortable. “And he also sort of disappeared. 
No one really knows what happened to 
him, either. He was an elderly man. I don’t 
think he was any danger. I think he was 
quite upset that someone in his family was 
turning against the Jews.” 

In 1993, after restrictions on Arab workers 
eased slightly, Zvikah Fixler, another far- 
mer, was stabbed in his greenhouses under 
bizarre circumstances that speak to the 
complexities of worker-settler relations in 
Gan Or, then and now. The attacker’s fa- 
ther, another employee, tried to stop his son 
and stabbed him in the process. In an inter- 
view given to the Jerusalem Post, Fixler’s 
wife, Dorit, said she was not surprised the 
father had tried to help, given his relation- 
ship with the family. “Zvikah felt secure 
with him,” she said. 





The Story’s End 


Nissim does not use the word “disengage- 
ment” to describe Sharon’s plan, because, 
he says, “it’s not ‘disengagement.’ They are 
going to throw us from here and that’s it.” 
Like many settlers in Gaza, he has not 
planned for or even thought about the day 
after evacuation. Doing so, he says, is tacitly 
accepting defeat. Disengagement will be trau- 
matic for Nissim and Karen on a personal 
level; they’ll have to watch the destruction 
of roads they saw paved, greenhouses they 
set up, synagogues, even the cemetery they 


helped fill, and question what became of 


their life’s work. But they are equally con- 
cerned about what this destruction will 


_ mean for the State of Israel. “I really be- 


lieve,” Nissim says, “that if it will happen, 
it’s only the beginning of the collapse—of 
our disappearance.” 


When disengagement comes, the Sroussis 
say, they intend to remain in their house 
until forcibly removed by soldiers. “I am not 
going to leave here until the last day,” Nis- 
sim says, “and even the last day, if they will 
not come and take me, I’ll stay here. Even if 
everybody will go out, I will stay here.” 

Hagai, who trained many officers now in 
the army and who will recognize, he thinks, 
those present for the evacuation, points out 
the emotional toll that disengagement will 
have on the soldiers. “I think very few sol- 
diers could do this order to drag an old 
woman or a small kid outside. It’s not easy.” 

Shifting focus to himself, he acknowl- 
edges the complicated dilemma he expects 
to feel, though he has trouble even stating it 
clearly. “I don’t think I can stand here and 
see a policeman or someone dragging my 
father,” he says. “If you ask me if I'll hit a 
soldier, | won’t hit a [Israeli] soldier. But if I 
see a stupid soldier starting to hit a man with 
no reason, [he’s not] a soldier anymore.” 


Rethinking Zionism After Gan Or 


Drawing a distinction between Jewish settle- 
ment fifty years ago and Jewish settlement 
today—between, for example, the decision 
Nissim’s parents made to settle Moshav Beit 
Hagedi and his own decision to settle 
Moshav Gan Or—is arbitrary, according to 
Nissim. When Sharon announced disen- 
gagement, “actually what he did was destroy 
all our base of Zionism here in Israel. Be- 
cause what he said [was], Gaza is not ours. 
We took it by the war, so now we have to 
give it back. And I said, wait a minute, Tel 
Aviv, we didn’t take it by war? Jerusalem, 
Haifa, all the country, nobody gave us any 
centimeter of land for free. We fought for all 
the soil here. So what's the difference? Why 








here is not ours, and there is ours? What’s 
the reason, what’s the excuse that I’ll have 
to sit in Tel Aviv, to live in a house that 
used to be an Arab house before we came 
there, and not in Gaza? What is the basis of 
my sitting here in this country?” His senti- 
ment is reflected succinctly in a bumper 
sticker now popular in Israel: Culanu mit- 
nachlim. We are all settlers. 

While Nissim did not actively pursue set- 
tling over the Green Line thirty years ago, 
today, Gaza is “ours,” he says. “The existence 
makes it ours. We are here; it’s ours. If it’s 
not ours, we have nothing to do here.” 

“If you come to a place,” he continues, 
“and you start to build it forever, not be- 
cause you wanted to, but because they sent 
you, because your government told you this 
is here forever. So it’s yours.” 

What if Israel took the Gaza Strip in ’67 
and said, This is not “ours”; would this be 
different? I ask him. “Yes, of course. Look 
what happened in ’56. They took Sinai, and 
after a few months they gave it back. It’s not 
ours. We don’t want it. No settlement was 
built there, because they said it’s not ours. 
It’s different. It’s much different.” 

Nissim says he is not sure what being 
Zionist will mean for his children. “They 
will find a way to impress their Zionism. It 
depends on the time, on the place, and the 
needs. | cannot tell you now what will be 
good in five years for the country. But | 
know that my son [Hagai], he left his studies 
last week to stay here and fight against the 
disaster that is coming to us. I tried to con- 
vince him not to do so, but he said, ‘What 
do you think? It’s my house, too. I cannot go 
and continue my life as if nothing hap- 
pened. I have to do something.’ ” 

Hagai also is uncertain about the form his 
Zionism will take. “Maybe now, when I [have] 
finish[ed] the army, now is my test to show 
how much I am a Zionist. I’m staying here, 
not going to work someplace else. I’m study- 
ing here. I will stay here. I will help build 
the country. I don’t know if I will start a new 
yishuv [community]. I hope. I don’t know. I 
don’t have the idea 
yet. But [I will do] 
everything I need 
to do to prove that 
Iam a Zionist.” 


Feldman ’04 will 
enter Nuffield 
College at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford 
this fall to study 


A political theory. 
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Montrose: Life in a Garden 

By Nancy Sanders Goodwin ’58. Illustrated 
by Ippy Patterson. Duke University Press, 
2005. 312 pages. $34.95. 


ancy Goodwin’s Montrose: Life in a 

Garden is far more than a book on 

gardening, but since it obviously is, 

at least in part, a book on garden- 
ing, I'll start there. Its genre—tracing out 
the succession of events in the author’s own 
particular patch of earth during the course 
of a single year, is one of the standards of 
horticultural literature. Charles Dudley 
Warner, Louise Beebe Wilder, Christopher 
Lloyd, and many other writers have written 
such books. (Indeed, Nancy Goodwin her- 
self has already explored this genre: The let- 
ters about our gardens that we exchanged in 
1998 were published in 2001 as A Year in 
Our Gardens.) 

Montrose is a sixty-acre historic property 
in Hillsborough, North Carolina, that 
Goodwin and her husband, Craufurd Good- 
win Ph.D. ’58, a professor of economics at 
Duke, acquired in 1977 from the descend- 
ants of its first owner, William A. Graham, 
a governor of North Carolina and secretary 
of the Navy under Millard Fillmore. The 
name Montrose, which was taken from the 
Graham family’s ancestral home in Scot- 
land, today resonates strongly with Ameri- 
can gardeners for two reasons. First, from 
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1984 until 1993, it was 

the home of Montrose 

Nursery, delectable for its 

spring and fall catalogues 

describing many species 
of hardy cyclamen and other rare plants 
available hardly anywhere else. Second, 
since the nursery closed, to the great regret 
of many customers, Nancy Goodwin and 
her small staff have developed Montrose’s 
many separate gardens at a ferocious pace, 
quickly achieving international acclaim. 

Montrose: Life in a Garden 

beautifully exemplifies its 
genre. Admirers of the 
catalogues of Montrose 
Nursery will not be sur- 
prised at the book’s 
vivid yet precise 
plant descriptions, 
which are wonder- 
fully enhanced by 
168 pencil and water- 
color botanical drawings 
by Ippy Patterson that com- 
bine accuracy and grace. (Pat- 
terson has illustrated gardening 
columns for The New York Times 
and has written several other 
books on plants. In 1990, she 
won the National Academy of 
Sciences Illustration Award for 
No Bones, a children’s books about slugs, 
ticks, and other invertebrates. ) 

As a garden book, this is a classic. It 
stands out as the best American garden 
book of the past fifteen years because 
it transcends its category, embracing 
so much more than plants and gar- 
dens. The most important word in 
its title is not “garden” but “life.” | 
This home ground of first the | 
Grahams and now the Goodwins bg 
has of course its flora, both native [4—@ 


fe 
and cultivated, but it ve 
also has its fauna, wild eed 
and domesticated. It is , my 
home to beavers and La 
deer. Once, briefly,a Of 

4, atl 
bear may have visit- hig 
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ed. Here live song- 
birds in great variety 
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yy and number; the velvet 
ant (not an ant at all but a 
female wingless wasp), and 
the sphinx moth; black- 
snakes and an occasional 
copperhead. Montrose is also home to a re- 
markable congregation of well-loved house- 
cats, including Impy (“a remarkably affec- 
tionate gray tabby, always in motion even 
when she was a tiny kitten”). Impy gets her 
eulogy on the penultimate page: “she was 
serious and small; most people thought she 
was a kitten, even at age eighteen.” 
Patterson’s drawings, 
again, complement 
the text. Her full- 
page drawing of 
Bat | the white butterfly- 
x shaped flowers of 
the ginger lily 
VA Hedychium coro- 
narium is so fetch- 
ing that I can al- 
most smell its haunt- 
ing fragrance. 
Although the 
main narrative 
of the book takes 
place within a single 
year, that year does not 
confine it. Goodwin moves back and 
forth through time with fluid ease. She 
evokes her childhood frequently. Events 
in the present call up echoes of the 
distant past. In the final chapter, a 
spectacularly destructive ice storm 
delays the Goodwins’ planned flight 
from RDU to London by two days. Once 
they are finally in flight, Nancy recalls 
her first airplane trip in 1957, flying to 
Canada to meet her future in-laws. It was a 
stressful journey. “I suddenly wished I could 
go home on the next noisy, rattling plane,” 
she writes. “It was less frightening.” 

The pursuit of art, not horticulture, 
brought about that trip to England. The 
Goodwins went to visit Tony Bradshaw, an 
expert in the art and crafts of the Blooms- 
bury circle. Montrose is distinguished not 
only for its gardens but also for a remarkable 
personal collection of this school, including 
paintings by Duncan Grant and Vanessa 














Bell and a table that Bell made for i 
her sister, Virginia Woolf. 

Nancy Goodwin was a_ serious 
musician before she was a gardener. She 
gave piano lessons before she started a nurs- 
ery. Her musicianship is plainly manifest in 
the structure of her memoir, as patterned in 
form as a sonata or a fugue. In her final 





paragraph, she writes that she “began this 
record a year ago,” and asks, “How do you 
end a circle?” 

She knows the answer, of course. You 
write a theme with variations—like Bach’s 
Goldberg Variations. If Goodwin ever cuts 
back on her time in the 
garden, she thinks she 
might spend time at her 
harpsichord, prac- 
ticing the Gold- 
berg. | would | 
love tohear it. 


—Allen Lacy 


acy 50, Eh: “62 1s 
professor emeritus of phil- 
osophy and horticulture 
at the Richard Stockton 
College of New Jersey. 
He is the author or editor 
of thirteen books on gar- 
dening and was a garden 
columnist for The Wall 
Street Journal and The 
New York Times. 
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available at fine bookstores 


Sermons from 
Duke Chapel 


Voices from 


"A Great Towering Church” 


WILLIAM H. WILLIMON, epiror 





Many of America's greatest Protestant preachers—Paul Tillich, William 
Sloane Coffin, Barbara Brown Taylor, Fleming Rutledge, Peter J. Gomes, 
Billy Graham, and others—have spoken powerfully from the pulpit of 
the “great towering church’ that is the spiritual and architectural center 


of Duke University. 


This collection of fifty-eight of the most notable sermons proclaimed 
from that pulpit commemorates the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 


groundbreaking for Duke Chapel. 


It is a sweeping panorama of sermons selected and edited by Bishop 
William H. Willimon, Dean of the Chapel for twenty years and one of 


the most widely read writers on preaching in America. 


“This book will be invaluable not only for people who love good preach- 
ing or who teach preaching, but for anyone wanting better to understand 


the last seventy years of Christianity.’ —Stanley Hauerwas, author of 


The Hauerwas Reader 


384 pages, hardback edition $34.95 
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Franklin Street Partners: 


Commitment to Partnership 


Our firm is owned and managed by a select 


group of businesspersons and investment 
professionals. As owners of our own firm, we 
are committed to providing a different kind 


of wealth management. 


Since inception, our guiding principle has 
been to invest our clients’ assets the same way 
we invest our own. In each individual case, 

we focus on providing the strategic advice and 
investment expertise that we would expect 


if we were the client. 


If you are interested in learning more about 
our unique approach to wealth management 
iroympecvenvliCccMmlotietatlulove ce levemcelrrilertaleyetn 
call us today at 919-489-2600 or visit our 


website at FranklinStreetPartners.com. 
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Thomas W. Hudson, Jr. 
Formerly with Kohlberg Kravis Roberts & Co. 


William O. McCoy 
Former Vice Chairman | BellSouth Corporation 


William M. Moore, Jr. 
Former CEO | Trident Financial Corporation 


Patricia R. Morton 
Former Managing Director | Deutsche Bank 


Sherwood H. Smith 
Chairman Emeritus | Carolina Power and Light 
(now Progress Energy) 


M. Rex Teaney II 
Former Group Executive | Wachovia 


William B. Thompson 
Former President | Peacock-Thompson 
Investment Management 


H. Michael Weaver 


Chairman | Weaver Investment Company 3 


Franklin Street Partners, Chapel Hill, NC * Toll free (877) 489-2600 * FranklinStreetPartners.com 











Farmer with patient: 
from Haiti to global health care | 


Doctor to the World 


hysician, educator, author, and com- 





munity activist are just a few of the 
hats that Paul Edward Farmer ’82 
wears—all at the same time. The in- 
fectious-disease specialist and co-founder of 
Partners In Health will be presented the 
2005 Distinguished Alumni Award during 
Founders’ Day ceremonies on September 29. 

Established in 1983 by the Duke Alumni 
Association, the award is given to alumni 
who have made significant contributions in 
their own fields, in service to the university, 
or for the betterment of humanity. Farmer 
was selected from nominations made by 
Duke alumni, faculty members, trustees, 
administrators, and students. 

Speaking on campus in last year’s Duke 
Magazine Forum, Farmer remarked on how 
he got started on his path toward bringing 
medical care to the poor. “All of it: Haiti, 
medicine, medical anthropology, social-jus- 
tice work. It all started right here. And | 
teally wanted to come here after I saw the 
place. I’m not sure that I even bothered ap- 
plying anywhere else.” 

Before he earned a medical degree and a 


Ph.D. in anthropology at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1990, before he entered Duke on a 
full scholarship, Farmer had a peripatetic 
upbringing. His father, Paul Farmer Sr., was 
a salesman; his mother, Ginny, had dropped 
out of college to marry him. With six chil- 
dren in tow, they migrated from Massa- 


chusetts to Alabama as his father’s sales jobs 
dwindled. After leaving a sales career for 
teaching, his father moved the family, even- 
tually, to Brooksville, Florida, in “The Blue 
Bird Inn,” a large bus that became their 
home in a trailer park. They had to rely up- 
on a convenience store’s outdoor spigot for 
their drinking water. 

The young Farmer excelled academically 
and socially in school, and was elected pres- 
ident of his senior class. He wanted to be- 
come a doctor. He took the advice of his 
guidance counselor, who persuaded him to 
aim higher, not merely settle for local uni- 
versities. He applied to Duke because, he 
says, it was “closest to Florida.” 

During his junior year at Duke, he went 
to Paris to study anthropology with Claude 
Levi-Strauss. He earned extra money as an 
au pair, returning to Duke speaking fluent 
French. He became active in farmworker 
issues after touring migrant farm camps in 


Wilson County, North Carolina, where he 
met a number of Haitians working in the 
tobacco fields. Taken aback by the lack of 
sanitation facilities and inhumane living 
conditions, he wrote of their predicament 
in “Haitians Without a Home,” in the spring 
issue of the student publication Aeolus. 

According to his biographer, Tracy Kid- 
der, in Mountains Beyond Mountains, “Farmer 
left Duke interested in all things Haitian.” 
In 1983, he traveled to the island on a 
Benenson Award he had won his senior 
year. His proposal for the award, established 
by 2002 Distinguished Alumni Award re- 
cipient Edward H. Benenson 734, was origi- 
nally to fund an anthropological study of 
Haitian art. But Farmer shifted its focus 
from art to health care. The trip to Haiti 
proved to be a turning point. 

A year later, he started medical school at 
Harvard. In 1987, with the aid of Boston 
philanthropists, he helped found Partners 
In Health, a public charity that works to 
treat infectious diseases among Haiti’s rural 
poor. For his work there, he won a MacAr- 
thur Fellowship, a “genius grant,” for 
$200,000. He immediately established the 
Institute for Health and Social Justice, 
channeling the money back into communi- 
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ty-based initiatives to improve health and 
economic conditions fol the poor. 

A medical doctor and a professor of an- 
thropology at Harvard’s Medical School, 
Farmer shuttles between Cambridge and 
Haiti, where he maintains a practice at 
Clinique Bon Saveur, the charity hospital 
he helped found in the central plateau of 
Haiti. He is the author of Infections and In- 
equalities: The Modern Plagues (2001) and 
Pathologies of Power: Health, Human Rights, 
and the New War on the Poor (2003), pub- 
lished by the University of California Press. 

In accepting the ninth annual Heinz 
Award for the Human Condition in 2002, 
Farmer spoke of one of his driving forces. 
“Improving the human condition is what 
moves us. Partners In Health works on be- 
half of the sick, the naked, the hungry, the 
thirsty, and the imprisoned. One man’s words 

. we work for the victims of oppression, 
including racism, gender inequality, mean- 
spirited policies, and political violence. 
There are patients because of these misfor- 


tunes.” 


Distinguished Teaching 


na first encounter, [he] strikes one 
as a somewhat eccentric, quirky per- 
son. He wears a polka-dot bow tie and 
suspenders to class, rides a bicycle 
to campus, and makes really bizarre jokes,” 
wrote a student in nominating Connel R. 


Fullenkamp, a visiting associate professor of 


economics, for the Alumni Distinguished 
Undergraduate Teaching Award. “Beneath 
this peculiar, humorous facade is a man who 
is passionate about inspiring students to 


Economist FullenKamp: teacher of the Year 


think more critically about economic issues 
and how they relate to our lives.” 
Fullenkamp, who has been nominated 
for the past four years, was selected by a stu- 
dent committee from a field of thirty-two 
nominations, representing twenty-five dif- 
ferent faculty members. “His classes are un- 
believably popular, despite being difficult 
and requiring a lot of work,” wrote another 
student. His lectures were described as “clear, 
crisp, and entertaining.” Adjectives included 
“brilliant,” “accessible,” “selfless,” and “dedi- 
cated”—to his teaching and to his students. 

One wrote of his assistance in her job 
search. “He helped me prepare for my inter- 
views, tutored me when I had to miss class, 
and did so much personally and academi- 
cally to improve my overall confidence in 
my job search and in my abilities.” 

The consensus: “Here is a professor who is 
genuinely interested in getting you to learn 
and teaching you to think.” 

Fullenkamp has been a visiting associate 
professor in the economics department since 
1999, and associate director of undergraduate 
studies since 2004. He has been a consultant 
at the Duke Center for International Devel- 
opment since 2003. In his department, he 
developed “Basic Corporate Finance and In- 
vestments,” a one-semester introduction for 
undergraduates to the essentials of finance. 
He has taught international executives in 
intensive, one-week courses in corporate 
finance. 

He earned a bachelor’s degree in 1987 at 
Michigan State University, a master’s in 1989, 
and a Ph.D. in 1992 at Harvard University. 
He taught in the finance and business eco- 
nomics department at the University of Notre 
Dame, where he received the College of Busi- 
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Duke University Archives 


Retrospective 





est Campus seems Cotten described campus life amid the 


always to have been construction: 
in a state of con- 


in 1924 with James B. Duke’s endow- 
ment to hew from the forest a campus 
for the new university that bears his 
family’s name. The existing Trinity Col- 


of Duke University. 

To the west, work began ona 
Gothic-style campus with classrooms, 
professional schools, a larger library, 
and dormitories for men. In a 1927 let- 
ter to a cousin, Duke student Whit 


ness’ Outstanding Teacher Award in 1998. 
He has been a visiting scholar and consult- 
ant at the International Monetary Fund’s 
IMF Institute in Washington since 1999. 

The Alumni Distinguished Undergradu- 
ate Teaching Award, sponsored by the Duke 
Alumni Association, will be presented dur- 
ing Founders’ Day ceremonies on September 
29. It includes a $5,000 stipend and $1,000 
for a Duke library to purchase material rec- 
ommended by the recipient. 


By-laws Amended 
By DAA board 


t its May meeting on campus, the 
Duke Alumni Association’s board 
of directors unanimously approved 
changes in the bylaws that increase 
the DAA president’s term from one to two 
years, keeps one instead of two immediate 
past presidents on the board for a year, and 
allows flexibility in the number of members, 
from “eighteen” to “not less than eighteen.” 





“There is quite a bit of building 
struction. It started going on at the present and the cam- 
pus is all torn up and makes it awfully 
muddy when it rains.... This campus 
[East Campus] where we are now will in college to a internationally renowned 
a few years be for the girls exclusively. 
lege, now East Campus, would be trans- The boys school will be begun next fall 
formed into the future Woman's College on anew campus a mile and a half 


dents have experienced similar chal- 
lenges—an addition to Perkins Library, 
a wing for the Divinity School, athletics 
facilities, and numerous research 
buildings—as the school continues its 
transition from a regional liberal-arts 


research university. 
An exhibition documenting the con- 
struction of West Campus is on display 


away.... The boys school is to be built of in the Perkins Library lobby through 
multi-colored granite. All this seems 
quite the stuff but it doesn’t help the 
present situation very much.” 

Cotten would graduate before the 
completion of West Campus. Today, stu- 


October 2005 in celebration of the 
campus’ 75th anniversary. 


—Tim Pyatt '81, University Archivist 


The number of student-body representa- 
tives will include but not be limited to pres- 
idents of undergraduate classes and student 
government, and “representatives from” 
rather than only the president of the Grad- 
uate and Professional School Council or 
their successor organizations. 

In addition to president, president-elect, 
and secretary-treasurer, there will be vice 
presidents “elected by the board for one- 
year terms, which may be renewed up to 
two years corresponding to the association’s 
fiscal year.” 

With the adjustment from two to one past 
presidents on the board, the nominating 
committee, composed of the five officers, 
now allows the remaining slot to be deter- 
mined by the immediate past president, or 
the president, if the immediate past presi- 
dent declines to serve. 

General representation on the board, 
which includes a variety of graduating class- 
es, fields of study, and geographic areas, will, 
in addition, try to “reflect the demographics 
of the student body.” 


CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 





I’m a mid-level manager who has had five 
bosses in eight years and an ever-changing 
set of goals. After seven years of stellar 
evaluations, I just received a review that 
convinces me I need to leave. How should 
I handle references? 


ife is too short to stay with an 

unappreciative boss. You’re wise to 

consider moving on. 

Your potential new employer 

(let’s call her Susan) will want to talk to 
your current supervisor. You can deal 
with this in a couple of ways. First, alert 
Susan that your current employer doesn’t 
know you’re looking and a premature 
announcement might make life difficult. 
And that this supervisor has been there a 
short time and does not know you well. 
Tell Susan you’d appreciate her not call- 
ing your current organization unless 
you're a finalist and ask her to get in 
touch with you first. (If she won’t respect 
that request, you don’t want to work 
there, anyway.) You might also offer an 
alternative: your past written reviews. 

Often, future employers will leave your 
current supervisor for last when calling 
references. If you choose your references 
wisely, Susan may not feel the need to 
delve further. How do you do that? First, 
pick people who know your work broadly 
and deeply. Former supervisors are best, 
or senior-level managers who understand 
your situation. Second, find references who 
can counteract possible perceived weak- 
nesses. If leadership is a critical compo- 
nent of the new position, but you believe 
your current boss would criticize you in 
this area, find a reference who thinks 
you're a great leader. This is no time to 
be damned with faint praise. 

What if you keep coming up number 
two? At some point, you may feel the 
need to leave your current situation. If so, 
get professional advice about how you 
can move on, preferably with a decent 
severance package. And don’t forget to 
negotiate exactly what the organization 
will say about you. Good luck. 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. Send questions 
to career-alumni@studentaffairs duke .edu. 
The Career Center, in partnership with the 
DAA, provides career advice to alumni. 
Contact racquel.williams@duke.edu. 
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Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 

B 10572, 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, N.C. 27708 
FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 

E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu (Include your full name, 
iddre ind cla ear when you e-mail us.) 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, Box 90581, 


5. Please include mailing label 


E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil@duke.edu 
NOTICE: Because 


we Tece lve ind the long le id time required for 


Durham, N.¢ 


of the volume of class note material 


typesetting, design, and printing, your submission 
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Half-Century Club 


Addison P. Penfield '40 was inducted into the 
N.C. Sports Hall of Fame in May. At Duke, he was 


president of the senior class and was the “voice of the 


Blue Devils.” He retired from radio broadcasting in 
2000 and is marketing director for Regional Consoli 
dated Services, a private, nonprofit agency that 


serves 11 counties. He lives in Asheboro, N.C 


Horace Mitchell Baker M.1. '44 was awarded 
the Order of the I ong Leaf Pine by the ottice of the 
governor of North Carolina for more than 30 years 
of service to the state, his community, and his pro- 


fession. A physician in Lumberton for 37 years, he 


A Charitable Anhuity:’ 
.. The Gift.That Pays 


helped organize both the Boys and Girls Club and is 
vice president of the organization’s board of directors 
He has held leadership positions on various medical 
ocieties and community service groups. He and his 


wife, Dorothy, live in Lumberton 


C. Sherfy Jones }3.S./ \meri 


can College Endowment Foundation’s Samuel H 


53 received the 


Weese Award for his significant contributions in 
advancing the college’s mission as a leading public 
charity dedicated to financial-services education. He 
is president of Jones, Morris and Associates Inc. He 
and his wite ’ I lizabeth, have three ¢ hildren and live 


in Arlington, Va 


50s & 60s 


John M. Jordan '58 traveled to Antarctica 
aboard the Marco Polo in February, completing, he 
writes, his travels to all seven continents. He lives in 
Saxapahaw, N.( 


George K. Whyte Jr. 158, a labor and employ 
ment attorney at Quarles & Brady, was selected by 
his peers for inclusion in The Best Lawyers in America 
2005-2006, published by Woodward/White Inc. He 
lives in Mequon, Wis 


O. Richard Bowyer 8.1). 60, Th.M. ’68 retired 
after 40 years as campus minister for the Wesley 
Foundation at Fairmont State University, which 
awarded him an honorary degree in May. He and his 


wife, Faith, live in Fairmont, W.Va 


Richard P. Koskey ’60, who has served on the 
board of Hudson River Bank since 2002, was elected 
to the boards of First Niagara Financial Group Inc. 
and First Niagara Bank. A certified public account- 
ant, he is Managing partner for Pattison, Koskey, 
Howe & Bucci CPAs. He and his wife, Susan, live 
in Claverack, N.Y 


Mary Ann Oakley ’62, a partner in the Atlanta 
law firm Holland and Knight, received the Randolph 
Thrower Lifetime Achievement Award from the 
Women and Minorities in the Profession Committee 
of the State Bar of Georgia. The Emory Public 
Interest Committee of Emory University’s law school 
presented her with the Lifetime Commitment of 
Public Service Award. She earned her master’s and 
law degrees at Emory 


Napier Shelton A.M. '63 is the author of Natural 
Missouri: Working With the Land, published by the 


University of Missouri Press 


Gordon E. Jones Ph.D. '64 retired in 2004 

from the College of Charleston, after 10 years as 
dean of the School of Sciences and Mathematics and 
teaching in the department of physics and astronomy. 
He and his wife, Linda, live in Charleston, S.C. 


Rebecca T. Kirkland ’64, M.D. ’68 was one of 
four recipients of the Barbara and Corbin J. Robertson 
Jr. Presidential Award for Excellence in Education, 
presented by the Baylor ¢ ollege of Medine, where 
she IS a pre ytessor of pediatric Ss. She also Tec eived 
Baylor’s Arnold J. Rudolph Lifetime Achievement 
Award for Teaching Excellence. She and her husband, 
John, live in Houston 
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Duke can offer you (or you and another named 
beneficiary) a fixed annual income for life. 


Your ages, your financial needs, and current 
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310) 8.0% 
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opportunities at Duke. Fax (919) 684-9731 


For further information, Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 


please contact us: Web www.giftplanning.duke.edu 
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ZEST FOR LIVING 


Ann Kaiser Stearns M.Div. ’67 received the 


Mirmiteoe fot |e 





Maryland Psychological Association’s Maryland 
Psychology Teacher of the Year award and a Johns 
Hopkins University Alumni Association Excellence 
in Teaching award for 2004. She is a psychology pro- 
fessor at the Community College of Baltimore 
County and an adjunct professor in the Police 
Executive Leadership Program at Johns Hopkins. 


70s 


Emily Lorraine de Montluzin A.M. ’71, 
Ph.D. 74 delivered the inaugural William C. Moran 
address in March at Francis Marion University, 
where she is a history professor. She retired in May 
after 31 years at EM.U. She now lives in Bay St. 
Louis, Miss. 


Robert T. Brousseau J.[).’72 was named a 
Texas Super Lawyer in the area of bankruptcy by 
Texas Monthly magazine. He lives in Dallas. 


Walter W. Manley Il J.D. ’72, a professor of 
business administration at Florida State University, 
completed his fifth book, volume two of The History 
of the Supreme Court of Florida, published by the 
University of Florida Press. He was appointed by 
Gov. Jeb Bush as director of Workforce Florida. He 
has three children, including Marjorie D. Manley 
96, and lives in Tallahassee. 








Mark E. Slaughter 72 has joined the corporate 
and securities practice group in the Virginia Beach, 
Va., office of the law firm Troutman Sanders. He is 

president of the Virginia Beach Bar Association. 


y his own reckoning, Ar- 

mand Singer's teaching 

career began at age six, 

when he tugged at the 
sleeves of his parents’ dinner guests to 
explain why the sun rose in the east 
and set in the west. 

Eighty-four years later, he’s still 
teaching. “| simply can’t help it,” he 
says, predicting that he will be “giving 
out information about my current sta- 
tus” from his deathbed. 

For his professional teaching career, 
he settled on Romance languages, but 
only after abandoning undergraduate 
flirtations at Amherst College with 
chemistry (doomed when he blew up 
the lab) and paleontology (too few 
jobs, he was told). He arrived at Duke 
in the fall of 1936 to begin his gradu- 
ate studies and quickly struck up a 
relationship with a fellow graduate stu- 
dent, Mary Rebecca White, who re- 
ceived a doctorate in classics in 1945. 

They were married in 1940, after 
she was offered a teaching job at near- 
by Greensboro College. Within weeks, 
he accepted what was supposed to be 
a one-semester job at West Virginia 
University. He never left. 

Mary Singer gave up her career to 
join him in Morganton the next year, 
teaching part time while he climbed 
the academic ranks. “At that time, no 
two people in a family could draw state 
paychecks,” he says. 

Armand Singer stepped down from 


Peter E. Broadbent Jr. '73 was president of the 
2004 Electoral College for Virginia, which cast the 
state’s votes for the Republican presidential ticket. 
He practices business, intellectual-property, and com- 
munications law as a partner with Christian & 
Barton in Richmond. 


Stephen D. Huffman B.S.E. 74, M.S.’76, Ph.D. ’78 
was promoted by the MITRE Corp. to vice president 
in the Washington Command, Control, and Commu- 
nications Center. The center is one of three operated 
by MITRE for the U.S. Department of Defense. 


Linda Markus Daniels 75, J.D. ’83 was named, 
in 2004, Business Leader Magazine’s Woman Extraor- 
dinaire, selected statewide in North Carolina. She 
received the N.C. Electronics and Information 
Technologies Association’s award for “outstanding 
service in the area of IT support services,” and the 
Triangle Business Journal's top Women in Business 
award. She practices law at Daniels & Daniels with 
her husband, Walter E. Daniels A.M. ’79, and 


they live in Durham. 


James L. Fogle J.D. 75, a partner at the law firm 
Thompson Coburn, was elected vice president of the 
Life Skills Foundation board of directors. Life Skills 
serves people with developmental and other disabil- 
ities to work and live in St. Louis. 


Walter Saul ’76 was named academic and co- 
curricular chair of the music department and chair of 
the humanities division at California’s Fresno Pacific 
University, where he teaches piano, theory, music 
history, and composition. He has two CDs out: Dark- 
ness Into His Marvelous Light: Sacred Art Music and 
From Alpha to Omega: 24 Preludes and Fugues in All 
the Major and Minor Keys, Performed by the Composer. 


Edward H. Deets III 79, vice commander, Naval 
Network Warfare Command, was promoted to rear 
admiral. He was a member of NROTC while at 
Duke. He and his wife, Gini, have two sons and live 
in Norfolk. 


Armand E. Singer A.M. 39, Ph.D. ’44 


full-time duties in 1980, after forty 


years on the faculty. But it’s a stretch to 


call his past quarter-century “retire- 
ment.” Until 1995, he taught a grad- 
uate course in research methods, and, 
for the past decade, he has taught 
courses for the university’s Appalachian 
Lifelong Learners program on subjects 
ranging from the great American novel 
to the art of travel. 

He has also continued his own re- 
search, keeping track of modern ver- 
sions of the classic saga of Don Juan, 
“a man who is amorously inclined but 
not able to find permanent love.” His 
first volume on the subject, A 
Bibliography of the Don Juan Theme: 
Versions and Criticism, was published 
by West Virginia University in 1954. Two 
further volumes and numerous supple- 
ments have appeared since then, but 
Singer says a 2003 update was his last 
on the subject. 

Having long nurtured an enthusiasm 
for philately—“that’s stamps, but when 
you call it philately, it’s serious”—he 
has also published and lectured exten- 
sively on stamps from Tibet and Nepal. 

He also harbors a fondness for “silli- 
er things,” like “roller coasters that spin 
you around” and even skydiving. In 
2002, he jumped from an airplane at 
10,000 feet and, in 2004, dived from a 
4,000-foot mountaintop in Switzerland. 

Traveling has remained a lifelong 
passion. Trips with his daughter, Ann 
Singer Hill, a travel planner, have 








brought particular pleasure since 

his wife’s death last year. This past 
Spring, soon after returning from 
Tanzania, he tripped over a chair and 
broke a hip. But after a few weeks of 
recovery, he embarked on his summer 
itinerary, a trip to show a friend some of 
his favorite hikes in the country’s 
national parks. 

Slowing down is not in his nature, 
Singer says, confessing that a couple 
of years ago, he floored the accelerator 
on his Mercury Cougar on a deserted 
Western Interstate. “It was supposed 
to go to 150, but the engine turned off 
ale daly,” 

—Sara Engram 


Engram, a former nationally syndicated 
columnist and deputy editorial page 
editor at The Baltimore Sun, is a free- 
lance writer based in Baltimore. 
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WAY WITH WORDS 
Bill Gordh ’71 


AT ove over, Peter and 
\ /'¥ the Wolf. At a Young 

\/ People’s Concert at 
A. VY A NewYork’s Avery 
Fisher Hall in April, the New York Phil- 
harmonic debuted The Roaring Moun- 
tain, with storyteller Bill Gordh as 
librettist and narrator. 

Composed by Jon Deak, the orches- 
tral work grew out of a storytelling 
piece Gordh had created with Carter 
Bray, the principal cellist for the 
Philharmonic. “It was a folktale set up 
for the descriptive powers of the cello,” 
Gordh says. “The story is about a little 
boy who lives on an island, but doesn’t 
speak. He ends up finding an instru- 
ment to speak for him. He becomes the 
voice of the island. He takes people to 
the sunset and plays the sunset. He 
plays the volcanoes and plays the stars 
on his instrument.” 

The subtitle of Roaring Mountain is 
Instrument Village. Gordh says the piece 
is designed to capture kids’ attention 
and help them learn to listen. “The in- 
struments of the orchestra do every- 
thing with their music: paint houses, 
ride bicycles, roller-skate.” 

As a self-described storyteller/edu- 
cator/musician/consultant, Gordh has 
been helping kids learn to listen for 
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years. He performed at the White House 
Easter Egg Roll in 1998, 1999, and 
2000, and has made many appear- 
ances in and around New York, includ- 
ing at the American Museum of Natural 
History, The Children’s Museum of 
Manhattan, and the Celebrate Brooklyn 
Festival. He has told stories on the 
radio for New York’s WBAI, WNYE, and 
WHSU and on television for Good Day, 
New York on Fox. 

Gordh has four published recordings 
of his stories and music and is the 
author of several children’s books. 
Want a Ride?, a Golden Book, has sold 
more than 165,000 copies. His latest, 
The Seven Towers of Wonder, a limited, 
letterpress edition of 300 by Thorn- 
willow Books, comes out in spring 2006. 
He’s also director of expressive arts at 
The Episcopal School of New York City, 
where he has created a storytelling cur- 
riculum for two- to six-year-olds. 

At Duke, Gordh was a philosophy 
major. “But | did tons of theater and 
ended up working with the Duke Players,” 
he says. From Durham, he moved to 
New York City and earned a master’s in 
directing at New York University. There, 
he discovered that he had directed 
more plays than his fellow students who 
had been theater majors. 


“At Duke, | could just do what | 
wanted,” he recalls. “My senior year, | 
did ten different pieces. In the Seven- 
ties, | moved into performance art and 
performed all over the country. Then two 
things happened: | had a kid—which 
was the most significant—and | got into 
experimental theater. That got me asking 
why theater existed, which led me to find 
out about story and kids and see that it 
is really something that people need to 
do, like art. Story is a human need.” 

Gordh lives with his wife, Jennifer 
Lewis, a son, and a daughter in Green- 
wich Village. Of course, every village 
has its fair, and every fair its storyteller. 
Since 2003, he has been involved in 
storytelling during Family Day at the 
Tribeca Film Festival. 

“| come from preachers and teach- 
ers,” says Gordh, who grew up in Roan- 
oke, Virginia. “My father taught at Hollins 
and was a theologian. My mother’s 
father used to tell us Br'er Rabbit sto- 
ries, and would just spin out those 
tales every Christmas. Both my grandfa- 
thers were preachers. It was inevitable.” 


—Catherine O'Neill Grace 


Grace, a freelance writer in New York 
state, is the author of The White House: 
An Illustrated History (Scholastic, 2003). 


80s 


Richard C. Gaskins Jr. B.S.E. 80 has joined the 
Charlotte law firm Moore & Van Allen, where his 
practice focuses on environmental Issues, COXIc torts, 
and land-use litigation. He earned his law degree at 
Harvard University 


James H. Jeffries IV '80 has joined the Char- 
lotte law firm Moore & Van Allen, where his practice 
focuses on the provisions of regulatory, business, and 
litigation services to regulated public utilities. He 
earned his law degree at Harvard University. 


Matthew J. Comisky ’8), a partner in the 
Philadelphia law firm Blank Rome and a member of 
its real-estate practice group, was named president of 
the Lower Merion Township's board of commissioners. 
He lives in Lower Merion, Pa. 


Etta Driscoll Pisano M.D. '83 received the 
American Medical Women’s Association's annual 
Women in Science award for her “exceptional con- 
tributions to medical science, especially in women’s 
health.” She is a professor of radiology at UNC's 
medical school, chief of breast imaging at UNC Hos- 
pitals, and co-leader of the Lineberger Comprehensive 
Cancer Center’s breast program. 


Sarah Darer Littman ’84 is the author of Con- 
fessions of a Closet Catholic, her first novel, published 
by Dutton Children’s Books. She is a columnist for 
the Greenwich Time in Connecticut. 


Tamara L. Joseph ’84 is vice president, general 
counsel, at Transkaryotic Therapies Inc., a biophar- 
maceutical company in Cambridge, Mass., that 
focuses on researching, developing, and commercial- 
izing treatments for rare diseases caused by protein 
deficiencies. She earned her law degree at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and LL.M. degrees from the College 
of Europe and the University of Paris. 


Susan Bysiewicz J... 86, Connecticut’s secretary 
of state since 1998, delivered an address in March on 
the role of women in government and as leaders at 
The Heights at Avery Heights, a retirement center 
in Hartford. 


Margaret Gore M.D. ’86 has joined the practice 
of the Family Cancer Center in Memphis, Tenn. She 
is board-certified in internal medicine, hematology, 
and medical oncology. 


Jill Ruedy Welch ’86 was named director of phar- 
maceutical strategy and commercial development for 
Bausch & Lomb in Rochester, N.Y. She was with Eli 
Lilly & Co. in Indianapolis. 


Mark A. Augusti 87 was promoted from vice 
president, global trauma marketing, to senior vice 
president and general manager of the trauma division 
at Smith & Nephew Orthopaedics in Memphis. 

He lives in Cordova, Tenn. 


Catherine Warren Fuss ’87 is a marketing 
manager for GE Commercial Finance. She and her 
husband, Stephan, and their three children live 

in Atlanta. 


Jay Christopher Miniati '89, who earned his 
M.B.A. at the University of Chicago, is a financial 
adviser with UBS Financial Services Inc. and a 
fellow of the Society of Actuaries. He serves on the 
executive board for the Gulf Ridge Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. He and his wife, Danielle, 
live in Tampa. 


MARRIAGES: Jay Christopher Miniati 89 


to Danielle Nicole Roy on May 14. Residence: 


Tampa. 














BIRTHS: A daughter to Karl M. Kissa’82 and 
Wendy Earle Kissa Th.M. ’97 on Jan. 14. 
Named Emily Elizabeth... Third child and second 
daughter to Robyn Madeleine Levy ’84 and 
James M. Weisz on April 11. Named Lilly Brooke... 
Third child and first son to Robert P. Moran’84, 
M.B.A. ’93 and Tammie Moran on Feb. 3. Named 
Minor Thomas...A daughter to Karen E. 
Conover B.S.E. ’85 and Martyn Thrussell on April 
6. Named Katherine “Katie” Anne Thrussell... 
Second child and first son to Jessica Serell 
Erenbaum ’86 and Larry Erenbaum on March 28. 
Named Michael... Third child and second son to 
Nina Frusztajer Marquis M.D. ’86 and Andre 
Marquis on Feb. 17. Named Hugo Emmanuel... 
Third child and second son to Catherine Warren 
Fuss ’87 and Stephan Fuss on Feb. 9. Named 
Robert John...First child and daughter to Patrick 
J. Hurley ’87 and Christine Hurley on March 10, 
2004. Named Anabel Stone...Third daughter to 
Marianne Jones Mehuys ’87 and David 
Mehuys on March 7, 2004. Named Katherine 
Grace... Twins, first daughter and second son, to 
Lowell Jay Singer '87 and Julie Allyn 
Rosen Singer ’88 on Oct. 29, 2004. Named 
Alexandra Rose and Samuel Jacob...First child and 
daughter to Michael Bayer ’88 and Joanna Bayer 
on April 6. Named Ellie...Second son to Riek 
Hochman M.B.A. ’88 and Beate Hochman on Dec. 
17. Named Nea Malin...Second child and son to 
Elizabeth K. King ’88 and Stephen M. Jung on 
May 22, 2004. Named Davis Michael Jung... Third 
child and daughter to Stacy Moyer Narlis ’88 
and Michael Narlis on Jan. 19. Named Sophia 
Evangeline... Twins, first daughter and second son, 
to Julie Allyn Rosen Singer ’88 and Lowell 
Jay Singer ’87 on Oct. 29, 2004. Named 
Alexandra Rose and Samuel Jacob...A daughter 

to Lynne Clearfield ’89 and Corey Saft on 

Sept. 23, 2004. Named Odelia Pearl... Third child 
and first daughter to Laurel Miller Kimbrough 
’89 and Erich Kimbrough on March 26. Named 
Margaret Cynthia...A daughter to Sean Michael 
McKenna ’89 and Melissa Sharyn McKenna 

on May 23. Named Madeleine Rose...Second child 
and son to Diane Swartz Michel ’89 and 

Peter Michel on Sept. 14, 2004. Named Calen 
James...Second child and son to Brian D. 
Sullivan ’89 and Mimi L. Sullivan on Jan. 11. 
Named Rowan Richard. 


90s 


Cory Greenberg 90 is director of operations and 
special projects for Alvin Ailey American Dance 
Theater. He lives in New York. 


Jeffrey Lee Hodges 90 is a category sales planner 
for the desserts division of Kraft Foods in Tarrytown, 
N.Y. He and his wife, Allyson, and their two sons live 
in New Fairfield, Conn. 


E. Spencer Joslin-Montlick B.S.E. 90, who left 
private practice in June 2004, splits her time between 
teaching second- and third-year medical students at 
the University of Connecticut, supervising family- 
medicine residents, patient care at U.C. Student Health 
Services, and per diem work at a local emergency 
department. She and her husband, Neil Montlick, 
live in Windsor, Conn. 





Zebulon Anderson 791 is a partner in the law 
firm Smith, Anderson, Blount, Dorsett, Mitchell & 
Jernigan. He and his wife, Deanna, and their two 
daughters live in Raleigh. 


Scott E. Cawood "91, a certified financial analyst, has 


ONLINE CLASS NOTES 


Sharing personal news with class- 
mates will be easier, more timely, 
and without restrictions on length, 
thanks to a new feature on the Duke 
Alumni Association website. 

Click on the link “Class Notes” 
at the top, left-hand side of the 
DAA website. This will take you to 
a log-in link. 

If you don’t already have an 
account, you can choose the desig- 
nated link to register for this free 
service. Then you can access, post, 
read, or search class notes. 


.dukealumni.co 





earned certified financial planner status. He is a prin- 
cipal at Arbor Investment Advisors in Winston-Salem. 


Brian W. Harper M.T-S. 91 is senior director of 
development for Syracuse University’s College of 
Visual and Performing Arts. He was director of lead- 
ership gifts and annual fund for Cornell University’s 
law school. He lives in Ithaca, N.Y. 


Lisa Moskowitz Sadikman "91 is the profiles 
editor for LiteraryMama.com, a magazine for “the 
maternally inclined.” She and her husband, Josh, and 
their two daughters live in Oakland, Calif. 


Sara B. Keyough 792 has been promoted to senior 
attorney in the Detroit office of the law firm Butzel 
Long, practicing in its business-litigation group. 


Edward B. Lumpkin 92 was named a partner in 
the Richmond, Va., law firm Christian & Barton. He 
focuses on business and corporate law. 


John Rodgers B.S.E. 92 and his wife, Margee 
Best Rodgers B.S.E. 93, have founded Starboard 
Innovations, an engineering-consulting firm. The 
couple and their daughter live in Trophy Club, Texas. 


Morgan Anna Word Costello 93 has joined the 
labor and employment practice at the law firm 


McNamee, Lochner, Titus & Williams in Colonie, N.Y. 


James E. Duncan 93, M.D. ’97 is a Navy lieu 
tenant commander deployed aboard the aircraft carri- 
er USS Harry S. Truman, which has its home port in 


Norfolk, Va. 


Ann Hartung Farley 93 is a stay-at-home mom, 
after an M.B.A. and a 10-year career in science and 
business. Her husband, Gregory S. Farley '94, 
teaches biology at Chesapeake College. They live in 
St. Michaels, Md. 


Lisa D. Howe 93 moved to Singapore in August 
for a two-year assignment establishing and running 
the worldwide product-marketing organization of 
Dell’s imaging and printing line. 


Eric Montgomery Larson 793 is president of 


Wedding Bell Videos Inc. (www.weddingbell 
videos.com), the preferred videographer of David’s 
Bridal in Asheville, and Stellar Media (www.stellar 
mediaonline.com), offering writing, editing, and 
video services for businesses and nonprofits. Both 
companies are based in Maggie Valley, N.C., where 
he and his wife, Marian, and their daughter live. 


Michael H. Robbins 93 was promoted to partner 
at the law firm Shumaker, Loop & Kendrick, where 
he practices in the corporate-law group in its Tampa, 
Fla., office. 


Alexander G. Simpson J.D. 93, who worked 
with Davis Polk & Wardell for 11 years, has opened a 
private law practice, focusing on securities and corpo- 
rate law, in New York, where he lives. 


Louis Clyburn 794 is an assistant football coach at 
Elon University. He lettered every year at Duke and 
played in the Hall of Fame Bowl. He had worked for 
Duke and Lenoir Rhyne College. 


Gregory S. Farley 94 is an assistant professor of 
biology at Chesapeake College. He and his wife, 
Ann Hartung Farley 93, and their daughter live 
in St. Michaels, Md. 


Philip J. Belmont Jr. M.D. 95 is a captain and 
orthopedic surgeon with the Army, serving with the 
228th Combat Support Hospital in Tikrit, Iraq. He 

and his wife, Madra Alvis Belmont 91, J.D. ’94, 


have two daughters. 


Jinky Ang Roselli ‘94 is an associate director of 
neuroscience marketing research at Novartis Pharma- 
ceuticals in East Hanover, N.J. She and her husband, 
Richard, and their son live in Hoboken, N.J. 


Daniel B. Hawley M.D. 95 completed his tour as 
a flight surgeon and has begun a residency in diag- 
nostic radiology at Navy Medical Center, San Diego. 
His wife, Jennifer Rentschler 195, craduated 
from the University of Maryland’s law school in 
2004. They have a daughter and live in San Diego. 


William Stacey White 95 joined CAN 
Insurance Services’ law department as litigation 
counsel in the environmental and mass tort claims 
group. He and his wife, Liz, live in Round Lake, III. 


Karen Frances Dearing 96 was awarded a 
Ph.D. in psychology at commencement ceremonies 
in January at the University of Delaware, where she 
earned a master’s. 


Carolyn Cummins Harkins 796 is a part-time 
consultant for TL Ventures. Her husband, T. Ryan 
Harkins '%6, is a fund manager with Credit Suisse 
in New York. They have two sons and live in 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Rachel Luther 96, M.B.A. ’01 is a senior manager 
for The North Highland Co., a management 
consulting firm. She and her husband, Peter Cavallo, 
live in Centreport, N.Y. 


Amy Zornitzer Delson 97 is director of 
marketing at Citi Habitats, a Manhattan real-estate 
brokerage firm. She and her husband, Daniel, live 


in New York. 


Michael J. Hauswirth A.M. ’97 is an associate 
in the Columbus, Ohio, office of the law firm Vorys, 
Sater, Seymour and Pease, in its probate and tax group. 


S. Matthew Biberman Ph.D. ’98 is the author of 
Masculinity, Anti-Semitism, and Early Modern English 
Literature: From the Satanic to the Effeminate Jew, pub- 
lished by Ashgate Publishing. He is a professor of 
English at the University of Louisville in Kentucky. 


MARRIAGES: Kristi Lee Cobb 790 to Michael 
lachetta on Dec. 27. Residence: Richardson, Texas... 
E. Spencer Joslin B.S.E. 90 to Neil Montlick 
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on Dec. 31. Re Windsor, Conn....Bella 
Soohee Kang 9! to David B. Manno on Nov. 7, 
Forest Hills, N.Y Peter 
Christian Nordstrom ‘92 to Jennifer Lee 


idence 


4. Residence 


on July | {, 2004 Residence 


Kirkpatrick '92 
Cincinnati...Brian Friedman 96 to Amy Miller 
on March 5. Residence: New York... Thomas 


Blair Hines Jr. ‘96 to Tracey Shannon Towne on 
Jan. 2. Residence: San Diego... Rachel Luther 
'06, M.B.A. ’O1 to Peter Cavallo on May 14 
Residence: Centreport, N.Y....Matthew Clarke 
Middleton 97 to Jennifer |. Kuesters on Oct. 23, 
Brookline, Mass....Amy 
Zornitzer ‘97 to Daniel Delson on May 7. 
Residence: New York... Timothy P. Fitzgerald 
‘09 to Nicole E. Ladas "99 on Sept. 18, 2004 
Residence: New York...Laura Kathryne Lucas 
’99 to James Senechal on Oct. 10, 2004. Residence: 
San Antonio...Anne Marie McMullan 99 to 
lan Andrew Erickson on March 12 in Duke Chapel 
New Bern, N.C 


2004. Residence 


Reside Nee 


BIRTHS: Third child and second daughter to Tom 


B. Cirincione M.B.A. 90 and Jennifer Cirincione 


on Feb. 4. Named Christina Joy...Second son to 
Jeffrey Lee Hodges 190 and Allyson Massey 


Hodges on Jan. 29. Named Benjamin Cole...First 


child and son to Christine Cragin Lodge B.S.E. 


90 and Douglas Lodge on March 20. Named 
Alexander Douglas... Third daughter to Ernest 


“Bud” Zuberer "90 and Elizabeth Zuberer on Oct. 


22, 2004. Named Norah Elizabeth...Second child 
and daughter to Zebulon Anderson "91 and 
Deanna Davis Anderson on June 3. Named Carter 
Linnea...Second child and daughter to Madra 
Alvis Belmont "91, |.D. 94 and Philip J. 
Belmont Jr. M.D. 95 on June 14, 2004. Named 
Ava Catherine... Third child and first daughter to 


Benjamin McKinney Kleberg Espy 9! and 


Bake UMIVERSITY:. CHAPEL 


he Duke Chapel Choir, under 

the direction of Dr. Rodney 
Wynkoop, reflects a deeply rooted tra- 
dition of powerful, inspiring sacred mu- 
sic. That tradition was begun by J. Fos- 
ter “Bishop” Barnes, and continued by 
Paul Young and J. Benjamin Smith. 
Chapel Choir performances give solace 
to the bereaved, hope to those in crisis, 
inspiration to those who are searching, 
and peace to all. Each performance re- 
flects an attention to detail and com- 
mitment to artistic integrity. Chapel 
Music excellence is nurtured and en- 
sured by gifts to the Endowment for the 


Directorship of Chapel Music. 


To make a contribution or for more 
information, please contact: 
Chapel Development Office 
Box 90974 
Durham, NC 27708-0974 
www.chapel.duke.edu 
919.684.6220 


Shannon Raines Espy on July 31, 2004. Named 
Benjamin Zachary...A daughter to Tim S. 
Hohman "9! and Kristen Hohman on April 25. 
Named Claire Elizabeth...Second child and daughter 
to Steven V. Key 91 and Laura Key on April 18. 
Named Julia Elizabeth... Third child and son to 
Christi Burchyns Laumakis 9! and Mark 
Anthony Laumakis "92 on Jan. 17. Named 
Matthew Marr...Second child and daughter to Lisa 
Moskowitz Sadikman 9! and Josh Sadikman 
on Jan. 27. Named Ruby Aviva... Twins, second and 
third sons, to David C. Brodner 92 and Kelly 
Brodner on April 22. Named Matthew David and 
Robert Addison...Second child and son to Elaine 
Saino Gumbert '92 and Gregg Gumbert on June 
11, 2004. Named Luke James... Third child and son 
to J. Scott Jaquette 92 and Catherine 
Fellows-Jaquette '93 on April 28. Named Dylan 
Paul...Fourth child and third daughter to Ashley 
Warren Jordaan 92 and Hendrik Jordaan on Feb 
24. Named Anna Elisabeth...First child and son to 
lan Edward Niedel '92 and Jennifer Leigh 
Papenfus Niedel 92 on Aug. 13, 2004. Named 
Jackson Edward...Second child and first daughter to 
Robin Wilson Phillips 92 and George 
Christopher Phillips 93 on May 16. Named 
Kelsey Elizabeth...A son to Leonard Holden 
Reaves ‘92 and Mary Johnson Reaves on March 
16. Named Holden Joseph...First child and daughter 
to John Rodgers B.S.E. 92 and Margee Best 
Rodgers B.S.E. 93 on Jan. 4. Named Ava 
Marguerite...A son to Russell Rothman 92, 
M.D./M.P.P. 96 and Alice Mauskopf Rothman 
M.D. ’97 on March 7. Named Jacob Cameron... 

First child and son to Thomas Robert Talbot Ill 
‘92 and Helen Bredenberg Talbot on April 15. 
Named Thomas Robert [V...Second child and first 


daughter to Scott Mark Bradfield °93 and Lissi 
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Bradfield on Jan. 20. Named Lily Morgan...Second 
child and daughter to Thomas Scott Eppinger 
‘093 and Tara Schooley Eppinger 194 on Oct. 
11, 2004. Named Taylor Corynn...First child and 
daughter to Ann Hartung Farley 93 and 
Gregory S. Farley 94 on Nov. 24, 2004. Named 
Lauren Grace... Third child and son to Catherine 
Fellows-Jaquette 93 and J. Scott Jaquette 
'92 on April 28. Named Dylan Paul...First child and 
daughter to Eric Montgomery Larson "93 and 
Marian Jones Larson on Sept. 30, 2004. Named 
Stella Ward...First child and son to Emily Kazaks 
Prosise 93, M.L).'97 and Christopher Martin 
Prosise }3.S.E.’94 on Dec. 13, 2004. Named 
Theodore Martin...First child and daughter to John 
Rodgers }3.S.E. 92 and Margee Best Rodgers 
B.S.E. 93 on Jan. 4. Named Ava Marguerite... First 
child and daughter to AShley Clymer Bashore 
‘04 and Todd T. Bashore '94 on Sept. 13, 2004. 
Named Catherine Elise...Second child and daughter 
to Tara Schooley Eppinger 94 and Thomas 
Scott Eppinger 93 on Oct. 11, 2004. Named 
Taylor Corynn...First child and daughter to 
Virginia M. “Ginger” Fay 94, A.M. 99 and 
Kenneth S. Rona Ph.D. 00 on March 18. Named 
Charlotte Fay Rona...A son to Billy Daniel 
Felton B.S.E. 94 and Laura Suzanne Bieksha 
Felton 97 on April 3. Named Thomas Daniel... 
First child and son to Jill Ewing Flynn '94 and 
John EX. Flynn on April 27. Named John Francis 
Jr.... Third child and second daughter to Michael 
Dean Hill 94 and Robin Maloof Hill 94 on 
March 23. Named Emily Caroline...First child and 
son to Christopher Martin Prosise B.S.E. 94 
and Emily Kazaks Prosise 93, M.D. ’97 on 
Dec. 13, 2004. Named Theodore Martin...First child 
and son to Jinky Ang Roselli 94 and Richard 
Roselli on May 9. Named Maxwell Ang Roselli...A 
son to John Marshall Russo Jr. "94 and Annika B. 
Russo on Oct. 10, 2004. Named John Brian 
Benjamin...Second child and daughter to Philip J. 
Belmont Jr. M.D. 95 and Madra Alvis 
Belmont '91, J.D. 94 on June 14, 2004. Named 
Ava Catherine...Second child and first daughter to 
Richard Alan Denton "95 and Clancy Elizabeth 
Denton on April 4. Named Teagan Claire... First 
child and daughter to Amanda Clark Happle 95 
and Scott Happle on Dec. 15. Named Ava Winfield... 
First child and son to Christiane Reid McCloud 
95 and Carl McCloud on Dec. 22. Named Connor 
William...First child and son to Marjorie J. 
Menza 05, J.D. 02 and Richard A. Murphy 
95, M.D. 01 on Feb. 14. Named Liam Maurice... 
First child and son to Robyn Osborne Paris 95 
and Bradley Ewing Paris B.S.E. 95 on Feb. 7. 
Named Jack Ewing...Second child and son to 
Carolyn Cummins Harkins "96 and T. Ryan 
Harkins 796 on Dec. 16, 2004. Named Andrew 
Colin...First child and son to Michelle Shippey 
Black 97 and Winston Lee Black II 98 on 
Feb. 27. Named Winston Lee IV...First child and son 
to Jason Eli Butler 97 and Carmen 
Alexander Butler 98 on March 18. Named 
Tyson Beasley...First child and son to Elizabeth 
Scott Curtin 97 and Denis John Curtin on Feb. 4. 
Named Denis John...First child and son to Regan 
Andreas Deering 97 and Brian Deering on 
March 18. Named Michael Bernard...First child and 
daughter to Michael D. Dunn M.E.M. '97 and 
Theresa Skowron Dunn on April 28. Named Mary 
Michael Cecilia...A son to Laura Suzanne 
Bieksha Felton 97 and Billy Daniel Felton 
B.S.E. ’94 on April 3. Named Thomas Daniel...A 
daughter to Wendy Earle Kissa Th.M. '97 and 
Karl M. Kissa ’82 on Jan. 14. Named Emily 
Elizabeth...Second child and son to Robert A. 
Miles 97 and Jill Miles on Feb. 9. Named Justin 
Robert...Second child and daughter to Vanessa 


Mandel Ripsteen 797 and Tim Ripsteen on Nov. 
22, 2004. Named Catherine Elizabeth...A son to 
Alice Mauskopf Rothman M.D. ’97 and 
Russell Rothman 92, M.D./M.P.P. 96 on March 
7. Named Jacob Cameron...First child and son to 
Winston Lee Black III 98 and Michelle 
Shippey Black 97 on Feb. 27. Named Winston Lee 
IV ...First child and son to Carmen Alexander 
Butler 98 and Jason Eli Butler 97 on March 
18. Named Tyson Beasley...First child and daughter 
to Art Trembanis 98 and Sarah Hughes 
Trembanis 99 on Feb. 1. Named Ella Matina... 
Third child and second daughter to Timothy Walls 
98 and Maggie Chamberlain Walls ’99 on 
April 10. Named Cady Jean...A son to Traci 
Nikole Glesener Higgins 199 and Jason Lee 
Higgins on Feb. 16. Named Crayton Matthew... 
Third child and second daughter to Maggie 
Chamberlain Walls 99 and Timothy Walls 
98 on April 10. Named Cady Jean. 


00s 


Joshua H. Malenbaum ’00 is pursuing his M.D. 
and his M.B.A. at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He plans to pursue a residency in anesthesiology and 
a career in health-services consulting. He and his 
wife, Emily DeCarlo, live in Philadelphia. 


Courtney Ann Queeney ’00, a graduate student 
in Syracuse University’s creative writing program, 
won third place in The Atlantic Monthly’s student 
writing competition for her poem “Ghazal of the 
Ungotten.” A ghazal is a Persian form, written in 
thyming couplets. She says, “It is generally erotic and 
often includes the poet’s name in the last couplet.” 


Dustin W. Ellington Ph.D. 04, who was appointed 
to international mission service by the Presbyterian 
Church, is teaching New Testament at Evangelical 
Theological Seminary in Cairo, Egypt. 


MARRIAGE: Liesl M. English ’00 to Jeffrey 
Mayerson on July 23. Residence: Chicago...Susan 
Lynn Lineback ’00 to Frederick Stephen Previts 
Jr. on April 23. Residence: Youngstown, Ohio... 
Joshua H. Malenbaum ’00 to Emily A. DeCarlo 
on June 11. Residence: Philadelphia...Erin K. Hartig 
02 to James R. Belosic on May 7. Residence: Reno, 
Nev....Francis Xavier Lane '02 to Laura 
Michelle Hirsh ’03 on Aug. 14, 2004. Residence: 
Philadelphia... Jennifer E. Redding ’02 to 
Russell L. Wilson ’03 on March 12. Residence: 
Atlanta...Jessica French Snow ’02 to Joseph 
Ivan Wirgau Ph.D. ’03 on July 16. Residence: 
Fairlawn, Va. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Kenneth S. 
Rona Ph.D. '00 and Virginia M. “Ginger” Fay 
94, A.M. 99 on March 18. Named Charlotte Fay Rona. 


Elizabeth Gladys Wilson ’27 of Durham, on 
Dec. 12, 2003. She is survived by a niece, Frances 
Bivins Rector ’42; a nephew, Richard H. 
Wilson Jr. '55; and a great-nephew, Brooke R. 
Rector B.S.E. ’83. 


Margaret A. Sims A.M. 31 of Harrisburg, N.C., 
on Dec. 13, 2003. She is survived by a brother, John 
J. Powell M.Div.’42; a daughter, Alice Sims 
Morgan ’60; son-in-law, Merrill S. Morgan ’61; 
and a granddaughter, Allison Morgan Hecht 91. 


Carolyn Blake 732 of South Bend, Ind., on Dec. 
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Terri Mascherin ’81 


n 1985, fresh out of law school 
and embarked on a career with a 
major corporate-law firm, Terri 
Mascherin began the pro bono 
work that would lead to the most 
rewarding, and surprising, moments 
in her career—challenging Illinois’ 
death-penalty statute, gaining clemen- 


cy for a client from a Republican gover- 


nor, and lunching at a Chicago restau- 
rant with a client she first encountered 
on death row. 

“| first became intrigued, very 
interested in, civil rights and constitu- 
tional rights when | was at Duke,” 
Mascherin says. “I took all the courses 
that [history professor William] Chafe 
taught about the civil-rights movement 
in the South and learned about Brown 
v, Board of Education and all the big 
Civil-rights cases.” 

After graduating from Northwestern 
University law school, she took a job 
with the Chicago firm Jenner & Block 
and soon began requesting pro bono 
Criminal cases on top of her sixty-plus 


hours of work weekly for business clients. 


In her first case, she successfully de- 
fended a Lithuanian priest arrested 





while protesting the closing of a nursing 
home. She then joined two colleagues 
in tackling a death-penalty case. 
Dickey Gaines, who was imprisoned 
on Illinois’ death row for a double 
homicide, had written Jenner & Block 
for help with an appeal. Even so, when 
Mascherin and her colleagues arrived 


at the prison for their first meeting, he 
wasn't ready to accept their help—not, 
that is, until he had had a chance to 
interview them. 

“He had just gotten to the point 
that he had realized that if he was 
going to get out of this situation, he 
was going to have to help himself,” 
Mascherin says of Gaines’ spunky insis- 
tence on testing the know-how of three 
big-firm lawyers offering to help him for 
free. “He had had a lawyer appointed 
to represent him at trial who literally 
never met with him,” she says. “His 
lawyer billed twelve hours to preparing 
the case—in a double homicide.” 

Mascherin and her colleagues rep- 
resented Gaines through five appeals 
over eight years. At one point, it looked 
as if his case could challenge the con- 
Stitutionality of Illinois’ death penalty— 


his lawyers argued that death-penalty 
juries are racially biased. In 1988, the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
in favor of Gaines, but on other grounds. 
His death sentence was overturned, 
and he was given two concurrent forty- 
year sentences. 

With good behavior, he was re- 
leased in 1997 and immediately con- 
tacted Mascherin. The two made plans 
to meet at her office for lunch and later 
attended a conference on wrongful 
convictions at Northwestern. “Some 
lawyers through their substandard work 
give the legal profession a bad name,” 
Gaines said in an e-mail interview 
from his home in California, “but it is 
lawyers like Terri Mascherin, [and her 
colleagues] David Bradford and Robert 
Markin which contribute to the positive 
side of the legal profession by virtue of 
their diligent representation of their 
Clients.” 

In 1990, while still handling Gaines’ 
case and her full-time telecommunica- 
tions practice, Mascherin picked up 
another death-penalty client, Willie 
Thompkins Jr. With her help, Thomp- 
kins, after three appeals, received a 
judgment from an unexpected source: 
In 2003, then-lllinois governor George 
Ryan gave blanket clemency to all of 
the state’s death-row inmates. 

“| venture to say that no one 
involved in death-penalty defense work 
in Illinois throughout the decades of 
the 1980s and 1990s would have pre- 
dicted [this],” she wrote in an article in 
the University of Toledo Law Review. 

Mascherin says she has become 
convinced that the best response to 
the death penalty—even better than 
efforts to abolish it—is to provide 
good-quality initial representation to 
defendants accused of capital offens- 
es. To that end, two years ago, she 
agreed to chair the American Bar 
Association’s Death Penalty Repre- 
sentation Project. 

“We have this crazy backward 
system,” she says, “where volunteer 
lawyers devote all of these resources to 
getting a conviction and sentence over- 
turned because someone wasn’t prop- 
erly represented at the trial level.” 

—James Todd 


Todd ’98 is a writer in Duke’s 
Office of News and Communications. 
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4 2003 
sorority. She was a clinical psychologist. She chaired 
the board of directors of South Bend Neon Sign Co., 
which became North American Signs. She is sut 
vived by two sons, G. Toms Yarger '64 and Noel 
H. Yarger 59, and a granddaughter, Carla W. 
Yarger B.S.E. 00 


Herbert H. Spell B.D 34 of Fort Worth, Texas, 


2003. He was assistant executive secre 


\t Duke, she was a member of Kappa Delta 


on Dec ILfée 
tary of the United Methodist Conference Board of 
Education, a trustee of Columbia College, and vice 
chairman of the board of trustees for Wofford Col- 
lege, where he earned a bachelor’s and a doctorate 
in divinity. He was appointed by Goy. Carl West 

to the S.C. Commission on Aging and chaired the 
Committee on Retirement Planning. He is survived 
by a daughter, two sisters, a brother, two grand- 
children, and six great-grandchildren. 


Bertrand R. Crist '35, of Claremont, Calif., on 
Dec. 7, 2003. He was a member of Duke’s track team. 
After receiving a B.D. degree from Yale in 1938, he 
was ordained a Congregational minister in Rhode 
Island. He enlisted as a chaplain in the U.S. Navy 
during World War Il. After the war, he resumed his 
pastoral responsibilities at parishes in Rhode Island 
and California. He is survived by his wife, Beryl, and 
their three sons. 


Marion Lydia Beneker Boyd ’36 of Charlotte, 
on Dee. 25, 2003. She is survived by her husband, 
Grover, and a daughter. 


Phillip H. Gillis ’38 of Kearny, N.J., on Oct. 10, 
2003. At Duke, he was a member of Kappa Sigma. 
He was a pilot in the Army Air Corps during World 
War II. He was the general manager of the Gillis 
Agency of Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. A 
chartered life underwriter of the National Associa- 


tion of Life Underwriters, he was a past director and 
president of the Northern New Jersey Life Under- 
writers Association. He is survived by his wife, Mae, 


and a stepson, Philip C. Perine ‘64. 


George T. Thornhill 338, M.D. °41 of Raleigh, 
on Jan. 8, 2004. He was a World War Il Army veter- 
an, serving as a captain in the medical corps. He 
was awarded a Purple Heart and a Bronze Star. After 
moving to Raleigh in 1949, he joined his brother, 
Hale, in an eye, ear, nose, and throat practice. They 
practiced together for 46 years. He is survived by 
four children. 


Elmer F. Drake °39, of Fort Myers, Fla., on Aug. 
31, 2003. 


Whitby K. Maddern 740 of Guilford, Conn., on 
Oet. 13, 2003. At Duke, he was a member of the 
Chapel Choir. He graduated from Harvard Business 
School in 1942 and served in the U.S. Air Force 
during World War II. He is survived by a daughter, 
Sara M. Holdcroft B.S.N. ’80, and a son-in-law, 
James P. Holdcroft }.|). ’80. 


John D. Williams 40 of Orange City, Fla., on 
Dec. 26, 2003. An Army Air Force veteran, he was 

a P.O.W. from 1942 to 1945 in Germany’s Stalag 17. 
He was a managing supervisor for Long Island Lighting. 
He is survived by his wife, Eileen, and eight children. 


Rebecca Arrington Barnhill Hundley 42 
of High Point, N.C., on Jan. 6, 2004. She was the 
first woman hired as an engineering draftsman by 
the state of North Carolina. She was a manager of 
the claims department of Occidental Life Insurance 
Co. She was on the N.C. Judicial Standards 
Commission from 1973 to 1979 and also served two 
terms on the N.C. Courts Commission from 1981 to 
1985. A co-founder and president of the Duke 
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water aerobics or a class on Italian art. 

It sparks evenings of laughter and 
brings people together for day trips and 
dinners. With 100 acres of woods and 
rolling hills, you have the space to enjoy 
nature, yet the best of the Research 
Triangle is just minutes away. 

Plus, we offer convenient services, 
including a full continuum of on-site 
care, if needed. 

Best of all, Croasdaile Village is a 
smart choice and a good value. It’s 
right where you want to be. For more 
information or to schedule a personal 
tour, call (919) 384-2475 or toll-free 
(800) 960-7737. 


AF 


ROASDAILE 
VILLAGE 


2600 Croasdaile Farm Parkway 
Durham, NC 27705 * www.umrh.org 
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Alzheimer’s Family Support System, she received the 
Alzheimer’s Disease and Related Disease Founders 
Award in 1987. 


Duval H. Koonce 43, M.1. '46 of Jackson, Tenn., 
on Dee, 5, 2003. He was a physician for 33 years and 
a lieutenant colonel in the Air Force Reserve. He is 
survived by three children. 


James W. Forshee '45 of Northport, Ala., on 
Dec. 23, 2003. He was a chaplain and a captain in 
the Army during World War IL. He served as a 
United Methodist minister with the North Alabama 
Conference for 44 years. 


Selena Kime Yoder B.S.N. '45 of Columbia, 
S.C., on Dec. 23, 2003. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Harold; two daughters; and two sons. 


James S. Arnold '46, M.D. '48, BSM '49 of 
Marinette, Wis., on Dec. 16, 2003. His medical resi- 
dencies in pathology were done in conjunction with 
his work as chief investigator with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the U.S. Navy’s Radiological Defense 
Laboratory in San Francisco and the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory of UC-Berkley. His continued 
research in the biology of radiation exposure and 
osteoporosis were internationally recognized. Vice 
President Al Gore presented him with the Hammer 
Award for excellence in cost containment in govern- 
ment for his work in developing a telepathology sys- 
tem to provide pathology services to rural sites not 
served by staff pathologists. He retired in 1999. He is 
survived by six children. 


James H. Cox ’46 of Mount Airy, N.C., on Jan. 4, 
2004. He played football at Duke and was a World 

War II Navy veteran. He is survived by his wife, Inez, 
and three children, including Charles E. Cox ’74. 


John Edward Curry 46 of Virginia Beach, Va., 
on Dec. 21, 2003. He was a mechanical engineer and 
Navy veteran of the Korean War, attaining the rank 
of lieutenant. He is survived by two children. 


J. Frank Peery M.Div. ’46 of Sugarland, Texas, 
on Dec. 20, 2003. A retired United Methodist 
minister at churches in the Texas Panhandle, he 

had led Christian tour groups to the Holy Lands 

and Europe for many years. He is survived by his wife, 
Bea, and a daughter. 


Theodore M. McDowell '47 of Tidepointe, 
S.C., on Dec. 22, 2003. A World War II Navy 
veteran, he was appointed director of information 
and public affairs for the U.S. Department of 
Transportation during the Nixon administration. 
During the Ford administration, he was regional 
representative of the transportation secretary for the 
Southeastern Federal Region in Atlanta. He was a 
former president of the Associated Press Broadcast 
Association; vice chair of the board of Children’s 
Hospital and the National Cathedral School for 
Girls; and chair of the President’s Cup regatta. On 
Hilton Head, he was vice president of WHHR Radio 
and headed his own media company. He is survived 
by his wife, Mildred Bowen McDowell R.N. 
’47, and three children. 


M. Henry Sobell Jr. '47 of Lexington, Mich., on 
Jan. 4, 2004. He was an Army Air Corps veteran of 
World War II. He was a commercial Realtor and cer- 
tified property manager in the metropolitan Detroit 
area. He is survived by a son, M. Henry Sobel Ill 
69, and three grandchildren. 


Victor E. Montgomery 748 of Moscow, Idaho, on 
Dec. 18, 2003. A World War II veteran, he was 
awarded a Purple Heart. He chaired the psychology 
department at the University of Idaho for 10 years. He 
is survived by his wife, Kathleen Montgomery 
51, and four daughters. 





William Sweeney LL.B. ’48 of Cincinnati, on 
Jan. 4, 2004. He spent 23 years in the U.S. Army and 
served as an Ohio Supreme Court justice for 18 years. 
He is survived by three children. 


Welsford Farrell Bishopric ’49 of Leaksville, 
N.C., on Jan. 11, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of 
Pi Kappa Phi fraternity. He was instrumental in cre- 
ating Rockingham County Community College and 
served as the first chairman of its board of trustees. 
He was president of Spray Cotton Mills from 1958 to 
1996 and chaired its board of directors after retiring. 
He was a past president of the American Yarn Spinners 
Association. He is survived by his wife, Sunshine; a 
son, Mark W. Bishopric 77; a brother, George 
A. Bishopric ’45, M.D. ’49; and a sister, Lucy 
Bishopric Sprunger ’66. 


Albert F. D’Alonzo ’50 of Blue Bell, Pa., on 

Dec. 19, 2003. A member of the baseball and soccer 
teams at Duke, he played baseball for White Sox 
farm teams before returning to school to earn a 
degree from the Philadelphia College of Osteopathic 
Medicine. He was a professor emeritus at the 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathic Medicine, 
where he taught for more than four decades. He was 
clinical director of medicine from 1986 until 1990, 
when he was appointed chairman of the division of 
cardiology. He was a trustee of the school and was 
past president of the alumni association. In 1985, 

he received the Lindback Foundation Award for dis- 
tinguished teaching, and, in 1996, he received the 
school’s O.J. Snyder Memorial Medal. He is survived 
by his wife, Harriet, and three children. 


Samuel Watson Gardner Jr. ’50 of Charlotte, 
on Feb. 19. At Duke, he was a member of the Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity. A Navy veteran of World War 
II, he was an engineer, designing and manufacturing 
material handling systems for commercial and indus- 
trial laundries. He is survived by his wife, Ramona 
Thompson Gardner ’51; a daughter; three sons; 
and four grandchildren. 


Wallace S. Osborne LL.B. ’50 of Charlotte, on 
Dec. 25, 2003. He flew 42 combat missions during 
World War I] as a pilot in the 449th Bomber Group 
and was awarded an Air Medal with five oak-leaf 
clusters for bravery in action. He was a past president 
of the N.C. Symphony Orchestra and the Charlotte 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. He is survived by a 
son, Grant Beecher Osborne ’81, J.D. ’85, and 
two daughters. 


Sibylle Roesch Gaynor ’51 of New York, on 
Dec. 6, 2003. She is survived by four stepchildren. 


Beverly A. Brenneman ’5? of Pittsburgh, on 
Dec. 5, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of Delta 
Delta Delta sorority. 


Bruce J. Gordon ’53 of Solana Beach, Calif., 
on Nov. 22, 2003. He was a lifetime member of the 
Duke Alumni Association. He is survived by his 
wife, Janet. 


Richard F. Appleton °56 of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
on Jan. 12, 2004. He played on the basketball and 
tennis teams while at Duke. He was a graduate of the 
Senior Management Program at Harvard University. 
His career in broadcast management spanned five 
decades, including general sales manager at KFSN- 
TV in Fresno, director of sales at WPVLTYV in Phila- 
delphia, and vice president and general manager of 
WTVD in Durham. He formed Northstar Television, 
which owned four television stations. Since 1996, he 
was president and general manager of WWMT-TV in 
Kalamazoo. He is survived by his wife, Karen, and 
four daughters. 


Barbara Beavers '56, Ph.D. 63 of Atlanta, on 
Noy. 10, 2003. A Phi Beta Kappa, she established a 


private practice in clinical psychology and psycho- 
therapy in Atlanta and was a therapist and counselor 
for almost 40 years. Upon retiring, she was honored 
by the Georgia Psychological Society with its Life- 
time Achievement Award. She is survived by her 
husband, William Pruett. 


Joon H. Rho A.M. ’56, Ph.D. ’58 of Los Angeles, 
on Dec.14, 2003. Born in Korea, he came to Duke 
through an exchange program, completed a master’s 
degree, and set a record by completing his Ph.D. in 
less than two years. He worked with Cal Tech, NASA, 
and JPL determining whether life was possible on Mars 
or the moon. His work was featured in the December 
1967 special issue of National Geographic magazine. In 
1975, he became a professor of pharmacology at the 
University of Southern California’s medical school, 
where he worked on cancer and high-blood-pressure 
research until retiring as a professor emeritus. He is 
survived by his wife, Ki, and five children. 


William James Smith 57, Ph.D. ’63 of Greenville, 
N.C., on Dec. 25, 2003. He was a tenured professor 
who taught in the biology department at East Caro- 
lina University for 33 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Susan T. Smith Ph.D. 67, and two children. 


Charles R. Cantrell ’59 of Port Orange, Fla., on 
Jan. 11, 2004. He served in the Navy from 1950 to 
1954 as hospital corpsman and was active in the 
Marine Reserve. He was an administrative director of 
Memorial Hospital Lab in Ormond Beach, Fla. He 
was president of American Society of Medical 
Technologists in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Florida, and was named Medical Technologist of the 
Year in those states. He is survived by his wife, Lois, 
and three children. 


Beverly G. Welch ’60 of Cornelius, N.C., on May 
25, 2002. She is survived by her husband, Bertrand 


C. Welch ’59; a daughter, Betsy C. Welch ’82; 
and a son, Jeffery Thomson Welch ’84. 


Joseph B. Warshaw M.D. ’61, of Burlington, Vt., 
on Dec. 29, 2003. He was an internationally recognized 
expert on developmental biology and medical care for 
newborns. Before being named dean of the University 
of Vermont’s College of Medicine, he was chair of 
pediatrics and deputy dean of clinical affairs for the 
Children’s Hospital at Yale-New Haven. He had 
chaired the Council for the American Pediatric So- 
ciety and was a past president of the Society for Pedi- 
atric Research. He is survived by his wife, Cynthia 
Stober Warshaw 60; two daughters; and a son. 


Ronald G. Kalish B.S.E. ’61 of Key Biscayne, Fla., 
on April 11, 2003. A member of the baseball team 
while at Duke, he pitched in the College World Series 
in Omaha in 1961. Je was a member of the Dean’s 
Council of the Pratt School of Engineering. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Nedra R. Kalish ’63, anda son. 


Albert S. Miles ’62 of Tuscaloosa, Ala., on Nov. 
7, 2003, of cancer. He was a professor of higher- 
education administration and vice president for stu- 
dent affairs at the University of Alabama. He was a 
member of the advisory board of Advocacy for In- 
dividuals with Mental Disabilities, and the Alabama 
Disabilities Advocacy Program. He received the 
President’s Award from the UA Student Government 
Association and Special Recognition for Outstanding 
Leadership. He was honored with the Algernon 
Sydney Sullivan Award, which recognizes excellence 
of character and service to humanity. He was the 
author of the novel A Good Day in Africa, which was 
based on his Peace Corps experience in Nigeria. He 
is survived by three children. 


Carlton E. Best M.Div. ’63 of Winston Salem, on 
Jan. 5, 2004. He was a retired minister in the Disciples 
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of Christ. He is survived by his wife, Deborah, and 
three children. 


Darrell D. Bratton J.1). 63 of San Diego, on Nov. 
who 15, 2003, of cancer. He was an editor for the Duke 
Law Joumal. He was director of the law graduate pro- 
gram as well as director of law programs in Oxford, 
England, and Guadalajara, Mexico, for University of 
San Diego Institute on International and Compara- 
tive Law. He was a law professor at U.S.D.’s law 
school for 36 years. In 1997, he received the Sally M. 
Furay Service Award from U.S.D. in recognition of 
his work with the Kairos prison ministry. In 2003, the 
law school named a classroom in his honor. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Sue, and two daughters. 


Paul Fenlon Hughes A.M. ’63 of Richmond, Va., on 
June 28, 2003. He was a professor of English who taught 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Illinois, and at Duke. He is 

survived by a daughter, a son, and a granddaughter. 


James F. Hadley J.1). 64 of Toledo, Ohio, on 
Stanford, Jan. 8, 2004. He practiced law in Columbus and 


Toledo for 40 years. He is survived by his wife, Rene; 
two daughters; three stepsons; and his mother. 


Gloria Garrett Strickland ’69 of Clearwater 
Beach, Fla., on Sept. 13, 2003. She was director of 
technical resources at IMR Global. She is survived by 
her husband, Julius, and three children. 


Michael Lee Tewell ’65 of Durham, on Jan. 5, 
2004. He was a civil engineer for the N.C. Depart- 


his wife, Brenda, and two daughters. 

William Ray Norfolk LL.B. ’67 of Tucson, Ariz., 
on Dee. 18, 2003. He is survived by his wife, Marilyn, 
and three daughters. 


George Morris Trout ’67 of Durham, on Jan. 5, 
2004. A Navy veteran of World War II, he was the 
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owner of Trout & Riggs Construction Co. Inc. He 
served on the boards of trustees at Mars Hill College, 
the Foundation of Better Health, and Durham Re- 
gional Hospital. He served on the boards of directors 
of the Durham YMCA, the Durham Chamber of 
Commerce, the N.C. Museum of Life and Science, the 
School of Pastoral Care at Baptist Hospital, Security 
Federal Savings and Loan, and the Lions Club Indus- 
tries of the Blind. He was director emeritus of the 
Durham Sports Club and the Raleigh-Durham Chap- 
ter of Construction Specifications Institute. He is 
survived by two daughters and a son. 


Richard Norman Junker J.!). 69 of Charlotte, 
on Dec. 28, 2003. He was part-owner of Wher-Rena 
Marina, one of the first marina, restaurants, and 
campgrounds on Lake Norman. He was the owner of 
Wher-Rena Boatland, Mountain Creek Marina and 
Boat Storage of Sherrill’s Ford, and Boatland of Lake 
Wylie. He is survived by his wife, Maria; two sons; 
two daughters; three sisters; and two brothers. 


Ronald Joseph Sandoval '79 of Houston, on 
Sept. 29, 2003. 


Ellen M. Whitener ’79 of Charlottesville, Va., on 
March 22, of meningitis. After earning an M.B.A. at 
Appalachian State University and a Ph.D. at Michi- 
gan State University, she joined the University of 
Virginia’s McIntire School of Commerce, where she 
was a professor and associate dean. She is survived by 
her parents, Elizabeth Getaz Whitener 55 and 
Donald Whitener, and a sister. 


Harold E. Peacock Jr. M.Div. ’80 of Charlotte, 
on Dec. 22, 2003. He was the senior pastor at Cole 
Memorial United Methodist Church. He is survived 


by his wife, Nancy, and three children. 


Catherine Maxwell ’82 of Greensboro, on April 
14, of ovarian cancer. At Duke, she was a member of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority. She was a certified 
public accountant. She is survived by two sons; her 
parents, Martha Joe Padgette Gelzer 57 and 
Richard Maxwell 55; and three sisters, including 
Susan Maxwell Starr '78 and Sandra 
Maxwell Smith ’81. 


Kathleen L. Nooney ’87 of River Forest, III., on 
Jan. 4, 2004, from pancreatic cancer. At Duke, she 
was a member of Kappa Alpha Theta sorority. She 
earned a law degree at Washington University in St. 
Louis and was a partner at Piper Rudnick. In May 
2003, she was awarded the Chicago Bar Association 
Alliance for Women’s Alta Hulett Award, given 
annually to the female lawyer who has significantly 
contributed to the advancement of women. She was 
selected in recognition of her work on behalf of 
domestic-violence victims and her role in creating 
the Alliance for Women. She also received the 
Chicago Volunteer Legal Services Foundation’s 
Distinguished Service Award. She is survived by her 
husband, John A. Coladarci; a son; and a daughter. 


Engineering Professor Thurstone 
Fredrick L. “Fritz” Thurstone, engineering professor 
emeritus at Duke and pioneer of diagnostic ultra- 
sound, died of cancer March 17 in Kissimmee, 
Florida. He was 73. 

Thurstone came to Duke in 1967 as one of the 
founding members of the department of biomedical 
engineering. He is credited with playing a key role in 
developing the use of ultrasound in medicine. 

Olaf von Ramm, a biomedical engineering profes- 
sor who worked with Thurstone in developing the 
real-time phased array scanner for cardiology and 
radiology, says Thurstone “was a superb graduate 
mentor and teacher who brought a deep understand- 
ing of physical principles to engineering. He was truly 
a pioneer in biomedical engineering at Duke and in 
diagnostic ultrasound.” 





























Classifieds 
FOR SALE 


Atlanta condo: Two bedrooms, one bath. 
Buckhead/midtown. 1,100 square feet, 9-foot 
4-inch ceilings, graceful details. Seven-acre pool, 
tennis, picnic area. $184,900. Pam Ahern, 
pam@thecareteam.net, (404) 978-2273. 








SCOTTLAND ESTATES 
Build your new home in Scottland Estates, offering 
beautiful 5-, 10-, and 20-acre lots in a restricted 
community of rolling hills, ponds, pastures, bridle 
paths, and woodlands. 


Bring your horses, build your barn, fence your 
pasture, or just enjoy the privacy of the country. 
Restrictions allow horses—there’s even an eques- 
trian center—and homes at a minimum 2,000 


square feet. Lots range from $59,975 to $129,975. 


Located in western Orange County, only 25 miles 
from Duke, 13 miles west of Chapel Hill, conven- 
ient to RTP and the Triad. 


John M. Jordan 58 
www.jordanproperties.com 
Saxapahaw, NC 27340 


e-mail: john@jordanproperties.com 


(336) 376-3122 (336) 214-3650 (cell) 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Edisto Island, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near 
Charleston. (202) 338-3877 for information, 


pictures. 





Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. 
FHR@earthlink.net; (503) 219-9190; 


www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194; elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Paris: Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 


Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net 


France: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning 
ancestral home. Magnificent mountain views. 
Fields of lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, 
gardens, pool. Modern kitchen and baths. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813, 


jetas}@comeast.net 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. 
Antiques. Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 
683-3813, jetas5@comcast.net 


Belize: One-bedroom beach condo at luxury 
resort. Three pools, beach activities. 
(415) 290-1785. www.condoinbelize.com 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone 
manor in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, 
pool, vineyards. Alternative to Provence. 


Good value. (609) 924-4332, jcuad@aol.com 





Athens: Three-bedroom house near Athens 
Hilton. Walk to Parthenon, downtown Athens, 
big shopping areas. (919) 942-5103. 
maria_venakides@hotmail.com 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters)/3B, 
soundfront $3,100/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,000/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Duke LGBT Alumni 


We are revitalizing the alumni organization to 
find mentors and career advisers for current 
students. Can you help? This would be an excel- 
lent opportunity for you to reconnect with former 
classmates and to network within your field of 
expertise. Find out about LGBT alumni receptions 
across the country, meet LGBT alumni from 

peer institutions, and learn more about Duke’s 
new and improved Center for LGBT Life. 





To get involved, please contact the 
Center for LGBT Life: 
lebtcenter@duke.edu; (919) 684-6607; 
http://lgbt.studentaffairs.duke.edu/info/alumni.html 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Get in touch with 75,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


Rates: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee applies 
to special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed 
if mailed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 
90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, 
MasterCard, and American Express. No orders 
taken over the phone, except by fax. Be sure to 
include credit card number, expiration date, 
address, and phone number. Fax: (919) 681-1659; 
e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu . 


Deadlines: January-February issue: October 7, 
mails in late December; March-April issue: 
December 7, mails in late February; May-June 
issue: February 7, mails in late April; July-August 
issue, April 7, mails in late June; September- 
October issue: June 7, mails in late August; 
November-December issue, August 7, mails 

in late October. Please specify issues in which ad 
should appear 


Thurstone earned a B.S. degree in physics in 1953 
at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
and master’s and Ph.D. degrees in electrical engineer- 
ing at N.C. State University. He joined N.C. State’s 
electrical engineering faculty in 1956, and moved to 
Wake Forest University in 1962 as assistant professor 
and then associate professor and director of the bio- 
medical engineering department. 

He then came to Duke as a professor in the 
departments of biomedical engineering and radiology, 
and later was director of graduate studies in biomed- 
ical engineering. A member of the American 
Institute of Ultrasonics in Medicine, he received 
the Joseph H. Homes Pioneer Award in 1983 for his 
contributions to the growth and development of 
diagnostic ultrasound. 

Upon retiring in 1997, Thurstone was awarded 
emeritus status by Duke’s board of trustees. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Arlene; a daughter; a son; a broth- 
er; and two grandsons. 


Medical Pioneer Stead 

Eugene Anson Stead Jr., chair of Duke’s department 
of medicine from 1947 to 1967, a pioneer in the 
physician-assistant program, and founder of the Duke 
Clinical Research Institute, died at home June 12. 
He was 97. 

Stead, who earned undergraduate and medical 
degrees from Emory University, served on the faculty 
of Harvard University before returning to Emory to 
chair its department of medicine from 1942 to 1946. 

At Duke, Stead developed the department of med- 
icine into one of the country’s leading academic med- 
ical programs. His groundbreaking research in cardio- 
vascular physiology was widely published, and he is 
credited with helping change cardiovascular medi- 
cine from a largely anecdotally based practice to 
treatment based on clinical evidence. Far ahead of 
his time, he founded the Duke Cardiovascular 
Disease Research Database, the first and largest of its 
kind in the world, which today serves as the resource 
for the Duke Clinical Research Institute, the world’s 
leading international center for clinical cardiovascu- 
lar disease research. 

Based on his faith in experiential education and 
his experience running Emory’s Grady Hospital dur- 
ing World War II with mostly residents and medical 
students, Stead founded the nation’s first physician- 
assistant program at Duke in the 1960s. The two-year 
program supplied physicians with knowledgeable per- 
sonnel who could help meet the growing demand for 
their services. 

Stead had been president of the American Society 
for Clinical Investigation and the Association of 
American Physicians, a founding member of the 
National Academy of Sciences Institute of Medicine, 
chair of the American Heart Association’s ethics 
committee, an honorary fellow of the American 
College of Cardiology, and editor of Medical Times, 
Circulation, and the North Carolina Medical Journal. 

Among numerous honors, he received the John 
M. Russell Award of the Markle Foundation, the 
American College of Physicians Distinguished Teacher 
Award, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges’ Abraham Flexner Award for Distinguished 
Service to Medical Education, the Gold Heart Award 
from the American Heart Association, and the Kober 
Medal from the Association of American Physicians. 
Stead also received the Medical Alumni 
Association’s Distinguished Teaching Award, which 
is now known as the Distinguished Faculty Award. 

To honor the physician-assistant profession and its 
founder, Stead’s birthday, October 6, is nationally 
recognized as Physician Assistant Day. 

He is survived by a son, William W. Stead ’70, 
M.D. ’74; two daughters, Nancy Stead Atwood 
66 and Lucy Stead Barnhill ’67; and three 


grandchildren. 
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Out of the Nest: Advice to 
First-year Fledglings 


By MEGAN BODE 
hey’re climbing—leaping, really— 
out of overpacked minivans and 
weighed-down SUVs, eighteen years 
old and half excited, half scared to 
death, looking up at the red brick East 
Campus dormitories, around at their new 
classmates, and back at their parents with 
extraordinarily wide eyes. 

As a First-Year Advisory Counselor Board 
member, I’m supposed to befriend these kids, 
act as their mentor, and help move micro- 
waves, fridges, and suitcases out of cars and 
into dorm rooms. For the moment, though, 
all I can do is stop and stare and remember. 
Two years ago, that was me, I think, my 
mind slipping easily over the months and 
memories, recalling so many experiences and 
life lessons. I look carefully at their faces, 
doubting that I ever looked so young, won- 
dering how two years can feel like two min- 
utes and a lifetime all at once. 

I remember all too clearly standing beside 
my car and my parents, pasting a smile onto 
my face, and panicking internally. People 
kept introducing themselves as FACs and 
RAs and GAs and the acronyms became 
too much and | was overwhelmed with new 
information: Use your DukeCard to get in 
and out of dorms and buildings, to buy food 
at the East Campus Marketplace (dinner is 
from 5:00 to 8:00, all you can eat), to print 
documents, to purchase textbooks. Remem- 
ber your Student ID number, UniquelD, 
NetID, room number, dorm names, e-mail 
password. 

I tried to listen, desperately, but how 
could I, when the whole time I was think- 
ing, In seven hours, | will say goodbye to my 
parents for three months. I’m not even sure 
how to do my own laundry. I am all alone 
on this campus with 1,600 random kids, 
and | know only one girl from my high 
school. I have no friends because they are 
500 miles away, and I will never be able to 
find people here like the ones I found at 
home. Don’t forget that the buses run every fif- 
teen minutes, except on weekends when the 
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Centrals run every half hour, and those take 
twenty minutes even to get to West. How do 
you concern yourself with a bus schedule 
when your entire life is changing? 

And yet, now, there are so many things | 
find myself wanting to tell these freshmen, 
thinking that somehow my words and mem- 
ories might make it easier. Part of me wants 
to pull aside the ones who look especially 
scared and explain that, in six days, they 
will be so busy with new friends and ac- 
tivities that they will forget to call home. 
Or that, in a few weeks, they will be sitting 
in a desk chair in a cramped dorm room, 
talking for hours with another person until, 
all of a sudden, they realize that it is some- 
how four in the morning and class begins at 
ten. I wish I could explain how the most 
unlikely people can become close friends 
and how the best nights will probably be 
the ones that are too common, too regular, 
to really remember. 

I think back to my own freshman year, 
trying to recall the lessons that were most 
valuable to me. Learning how to balance 
my time was crucial. There are only so 
many hours in a day: $40,000 worth should 
be devoted to studying. When parents are 
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suddenly absent, it’s fairly tempting to em- 
phasize fun above work. I figured out pretty 
quickly that blowing everything off for a 
good party didn’t mean that the responsi- 
bility disappeared, only that I’d left it for 
later, when | had significantly less time and 
higher stress levels and a desperate need for 
sleep. 

Duke-specific lessons were important, 
as well. Not losing the DukeCard, our key 
to life on campus, was essential. Under- 
standing the difference between Food and 
Flex and prepaid meals proved useful. (Food 
allows you to order off campus or to eat on 
West, Flex lets you make purchases from 
the Duke Stores, and prepaid meals include 
breakfast and dinner at the Marketplace.) 
And tenting in Krzyzewskiville taught me 
the importance of perseverance, the ability 
to function on two hours of sleep, and the 
importance of a zero-degree sleeping bag. 

I learned how to do things that scared me: 
how to sit down at a table where I knew ab- 
solutely no one, how to handle being sick 
when Mom wasn’t there with chicken soup, 
how to cry in front of new friends and hope 
that they would understand this feeling of 
homesickness. How to trust when I had 
nothing to go on but faith. 

But even as I think these things—as | 
recall staying up way too late, getting sick 
from playing outside during a hurricane, 
squeezing ten kids on my best friend’s bunk 
bed for movie night, trying to rig a bucket 
filled with water to drench our RA—I 
know that a million words and all the time 
in the world wouldn’t let me communicate 
what it is to be a freshman, or how to best 
tackle the year. 

There is just no way to capture sitting out 
in the hallway at 1:00 a.m. with eight new 
friends who somehow feel like family. There 
is no way to explain the look on my mother’s 
face when her baby girl said she missed home 
and meant Duke. They will learn, as I did, 
through experience, not advice. 

But someone should make sure they un- 
derstand the bus schedule. 





Bode, a junior majoring in history and English, 
writes a biweekly column, “Young Voices,” 
for the Tribune-Review in Pittsburgh. 
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Start making your plans now! Click on your,class: ) 
year at www.dukereunions.com for travel and 
lodging options. You'll also want to see what folk 
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Claude Williams E’44 (left) and David 
Hessee have been friends and Durham 
business partners for a half century. 
Together they founded and operated 
Comfort Engineers, a leading Triangle 
HVAC firm, for many years. 


Both men share a deep appreciation for 
Duke University. Recently this appreciation 
led them to establish a life income gift 
by donating jointly owned real estate 

to Duke. This life income gift provided 
each with an immediate charitable 
income tax deduction and an income 
stream for life. At the end of their lives 
the remainder of their gift will fund 

an associate professorship at the Pratt 
School of Engineering. Claude and David 
are pleased that their gift will provide 
perpetual support for engineering and 
hope that it will be an inspiration to 
others to give back to Duke. 


Claude, whose wife Jerry will also receive 
income for life, says, “David and | have 
had many good years in Durham— a lot 
of them because of Duke. We are glad 
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engineers forever.” 


There are'many ways to invest in 
Duke’s future through a life income gift, 
i bequest, or other fax wise gift plan. 
VA hs. iy To explore them, please contact: 


Engineering a Better Future 





DUKE U C4 ERSITSY - Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
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The Duke MBA 
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the one that fits you best—the one that will best help you reach your goals, 
for your career and your life. 


For more information visit www.fuqua.duke.edu/info/dd. 
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Standing up for science 


Between 
the Lines 


ulchritude” is the one word I high- 

lighted with a big, curious ques- 

tion mark in my freshman-year 

anthropology text, Patterns of 
Culture. Author Ruth Benedict discusses 
the value of probing primitive societies, 
then outlines the puberty rites of the Nandi 
tribe in East Africa. “In the region where 
feminine beauty is all but identified with 
obesity, the girl at puberty is ... fed with 
sweet and fatty foods, allowed no activity, 
and her body rubbed assiduously with oils,” 
she writes. “It is not regarded as necessary 
for the man to achieve pulchritude”—that 
is, a similar state of comeliness. 

Anthropology has become much less 
focused on the exotic and much more on 
the edgy. That’s one lesson from the case 
of Yektan Turkyilmaz, described in this 
issue. Turkyilmaz, a graduate student in 
cultural anthropology and a Turk of Kurdish 
descent, spent more than two months im- 
prisoned in Armenia, charged with obscure 
offenses. Armenians remain bitter about 
being victimized by Turkey in the twenti- 
eth century’s first genocide; Turkyilmaz is 
committed to studying that period. 

In an essay in The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, Orin Starn, Turkyilmaz’s disser- 
tation adviser, observes that his student’s 
story points to changes in the field of 
anthropology. “In the hoary old days of 
the pith helmet, native porters, and 
steamer-trunk expeditions to Samoa and 
Congo,” he notes, “anthropologists noted 
the minutiae of kinship structures and 
tribal ritual down to the last cowrie shell.” 
Those old-time anthropologists tended to 
shy away from writing about “less com- 
fortable realities.” Now, he continues, 
Duke students are doing dissertations 
about Mexico’s Zapatista rebels and anti- 
globalization activism, everyday life and 
women’s rights in Castro’s Cuba, and 
Palestinian refugees in Syria and Lebanon. 

Turkyilmaz’s experience signals that 
scholarly investigation can matter. It also 
accents the risks of asking difficult ques- 
tions in difficult places. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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“The first annual commem- 
oration really was a rallying 
point. Even the second was, 
but as it was used as the 
jumping-off point for the war 
in Afghanistan and Iraq, the 
rallying and unifying func- 
tion of it became clouded 
by the politics of war.” 
—Katherine Pratt Ewing, 
professor of cultural anthro- 
pology, on the changing 
significance of the 9/11 


terrorist attacks four years 
later, in The Washington Post 


“It is imperative that Duke 
commit its expertise and 
resources to the relief effort. 
Our response must be rapid, 
sustained, and, in every 
moment, compassionate.” 


—Duke Health System chan- 
cellor Victor Dzau, on 
announcing that Duke was 
sending 44 doctors, nurses, 
and clinicians to provide 
medical care in the areas dev- 
astated by Hurricane Katrina 


“The Chief worked to cre- 
ate a supremely functional 
court by not turning intense 
disagreements into personal 
animosities, by not assigning 
the most tedious opinions 
to colleagues who disagreed 
with him, and by allowing 
each voice to be heard. The 
Chief led by example. Our 
elected officials should do 
the same.” 


—Neil Siegel, assistant 
professor of law and political 
science, on William Rehnquist, 
in The Washington Post 


“Among you are a partici- 
pant in the world roller- 
hockey championships, a 
published author, a young 
man who has addressed 
members of Congress on 
toxic molds, a helicopter 


pilot, a young woman who 
read 153 unassigned books 
in one year, just for fun, a 
young man who co-founded 
a bakery, the 2004 U.S. 
Junior Chess Champion, 
and a young woman who is 
a drag racer.” 

—Christoph Guttentag, director 


of undergraduate admissions, 
at freshman convocation 


“People stayed four, five days 
with no food, no water, little 
girls getting raped in bath- 
rooms, dead bodies lying all 
over the place. [The U.S. 
government] could have 
driven trucks in. | mean, we 
drove a Hyundai.” 


—Duke sophomore Hans Buder, 
one of three students who 
drove to New Orleans, 

posed as journalists to enter 
the city, and personally 
evacuated seven people in 

the wake of Hurricane Katrina, 
in Durham’s Herald-Sun 


“Even if this case doesn’t 
shut them down, it’s impor- 
tant in the sense that the 
message to students is that 
this is an issue that the aca- 
demic community cares 
about. We need to convince 
students that academic 
integrity matters.” 


—Donald L. McCabe, a profes- 
sor of management and global 
business at Rutgers University 
at Newark and the founding 
president of the Center for 
Academic Integrity, based at 
Duke, on a graduate student’s 
lawsuit against companies 
found to be selling his work on 
the Internet, in The Chronicle 
of Higher Education 


“The highlight of my week- 
end was definitely going 
over to Duke. But it wasn’t 
Duke. It was the speaker.” 


—UNC freshman Rob Stevens, 
a Robertson Scholar who takes 





classes at both Duke and UNC, 

after traveling with other schol- 
ars to see Maya Angelou speak 

at Duke, in The Daily Tar Heel 


“You just cannot justify 
massive building and re- 
building near the most 
dangerous property in the 
United States. It’s a form of 
societal madness.” 


—Orrin H. Pilkey Jr., James 
B. Duke professor emeritus 
of geology, on coastal 
development in the wake of 
Hurricane Katrina, in The 
Washington Post 


“Suppose you asked Ford 
and General Motors if the 
American public ‘needs’ 
more choices. They’d 
probably say no. We don’t 
need those Toyotas or 
Lexus sedans or nice little 
Honda hybrids. We don’t 
even need Dodges, Jeeps, 
Chryslers, or other Ameri- 
can Cars.” 


—Michael Munger, professor of 
political science, alluding to 
the dangers of a two-party 
electoral system, after the 
North Carolina State Board of 
Elections decided to rescind 
the Libertarian Party’s official 
status, in Raleigh’s 

News & Observer 


“Don’t settle for the little 
ideas, that when strung to- 
gether could ‘pass’ for a dis- 
sertation or body of work. 
This is the time to be bold, 
passionate, and contrary. If 
not now, then when?” 


—Kristina Johnson, dean of the 
Pratt School of Engineering, at 
the Graduate and Professional 

Schools’ convocation ceremony 


“Since in modern America 
the notion prevails that get- 
ting your kid into a selective 
college is the highest 
known parental attainment 


~ Jon Garamer 
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and possibly your mission 
on Earth, you may also be 
feeling twinges of self-con- 
eratulation. And why not? 
Your kid goes to Duke! Your 
life’s work is done.” 
—President Richard H. 


Brodhead, joking with parents, 
during convocation 


“One good indication is if 
your spouse won’t sit next 
to you.” 


—Gregory Dale, an associate 
professor of the practice who 
teaches sports ethics, on how a 
parent can tell whether he or 
she is suffering from “sports 
rage,” on ABC News 


“Apparently the near- 
unanimous scientific con- 
sensus on the reality of 
global warming is not 


‘oe 


enough for Elizabeth Dole 
and Richard Burr.” 


—Nicholas School dean William 
Schlesinger, on North Caro- 
lina’s senctors voting against 
two pieces of legislation that 
would have begun to address 
greenhouse gas emissions at 
the federal level, in Raleigh’s 
News & Observer 


“He’s an idiot.” 


—Cynthia Kuhn, Duke pharma- 
cology professor and co-author 
of Pumped: Straight Facts 

for Athletes about Drugs, 
Supplements, and Training, on 
Rafael Palmeiro, the Major 
League Baseball player who 
testified before Congress that 
he had never taken steroids, 
then tested positive for 
Stanozolol months later, in The 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution 


“He seemed to understand 
early on that he and Web- 
ster, although placed in dif- 


ferent centuries, shared a 
common question: How 
does one be a conservative 
in a society that is dubiously 
receptive to it?” 
— Sydney Nathans, associate 
professor of history, whose 
book, Daniel Webster and 
Jacksonian Democracy, 
was used by Supreme Court 
nominee John Roberts as a 
source for an award-winning 


undergraduate essay, on 
Roberts, in The Boston Globe 


“It seemed very, very sim- 
ilar to the experience of 
people who are compulsive 
gamblers. While it’s always 
dangerous to anthropomor- 
phize, it seemed as if these 
monkeys got a high out of 
getting a big reward that 
obliterated any memory of 


all the losses that they would 
experience following that 


big reward.” 
—Duke neurobiologist Michael 
Platt, on a Duke study that 
found monkeys will “gamble,” 
preferring to look at a light that 
offered varying payoffs, rather 
than choosing the one that 
gave a steady payoff, on 
msnbc.msn.com 


“T think the Red Sox are 
behaving quite prudishly. 
The word ‘suck’ is used so 
ubiquitously it has lost any 
sense of scandal.” 


—Ron Butters, professor of 
English and cultural anthropol- 
ogy, who wrote a scholarly paper 
on the “putative vulgarity” of 
the word in 2000, about a 
Boston Red Sox policy requiring 
fans to turn “Yankees Suck” T- 
shirts inside-out before enter- 
ing Fenway Park, in USA Today 





Putting it all 
together: museum 
workers place 

Claes Oldenburg’s 
Typewriter Eraser 

in main atrium for 
opening show, 

“The Evolution of the 


Nasher Collection.” 
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sides to the story.” There are 
many sides, voices, and sto- 
ries in the land called Holy 
by three of the world’s major 
religions. Duke Magazine 
needs to give voice to the 
other experiences. Recon- 
ciliation begins with under- 
standing and appreciation 
for another’s story. 


Robert Bacher 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Gene Scene 





In “Unraveling the Human 
Genome” [July-August 2005], 
Dennis Meredith writes “X 
denotes Willard’s research 
on the X chromosome—the 
sex-determining chromo- 


some that occurs in two in 
women, but is paired with a 
Y-sex chromosome in men.” 
This statement is inaccurate. 
In most embryos, it is the 
presence or absence of the Y 
chromosome that determines 
whether the gonads will de- 
velop as testes or as ovaries. 
The default for gonadal de- 
velopment is female except 
for the presence of genes 
from the Y-chromosome. 
The SRY (sex-determining 
region Y) gene on the Y- 
chromosome has been 
determined to be the testis- 
determining factor. There 
are rare cases of XX male 
sex reversal due to the pres- 
ence of the SRY gene on 


one of the X chromosomes 
as a result of crossing over 
between the pseudo- 
autosomal regions of the X 
and Y chromosomes during 
prophase I of meiosis in 
male gametogenesis. 
Richard Morris M.D., 
B.S.E. 94 

Chillicothe, Ohio 


Huntington Willard responds: 
The reader is correct. The 

Y chromosome is what ac- 
tually determines the sex of 
an individual. But the X and 
the Y chromosomes are con- 
sidered “sex chromosomes” 
and the X chromosome 
(more specifically, the num- 
ber of X chromosomes) 


clearly distinguishes typical 
females from typical males. 
So, in that sense, it, too, is 

involved in sex. 


Continuing Conflict 


In his letter to the editor 
[July-August 2005], Ray 
Gordon complains that “we 
seldom are allowed to hear 
the Palestinian side” of the 
“Tsraeli-Palestinian conflict.” 
On the contrary, we have 
heard it for years with the 
screams of the civilian vic- 
tims of suicide bombings and 
plane hijackings. Remember 
that the “atrocities” of the 
Israel Defense Forces were 
the excuse for terrorism be- 
fore it was more timely and 


iG is now possible for one’s cremains 
to rest for eternity in the peaceful 
surroundings of Duke University’s 
Sarah P. Duke Gardens. Ashes will be 
buried in the Memorial Garden, pictured 
here, just north of the historic Terraces, 
between the Rose Garden and Hanes Lawn. 
A shaded path winding through the site 
will be bordered by plantings and stones 
engraved with the names of those 
whose ashes are in the Memorial Garden. 


A contribution, which may be part of 
bequest plans, to the endowment 

of the Sarah P. Duke Gardens is required. 
For full information, including a site plan, 
please contact: 


The Memorial Garden 
at the Sarah P. Duke Gardens |> 


Duke University, Box 90626 | 
Durham, NC 27708-0626 
(919) 668-1711 

jeff:yohn@duke.edu 








www.sarahpdukegardens.com 
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politically correct to blame 
our struggles to rebuild the 
Iraqi ruins left behind by 
Saddam Hussein. 

Gordon mentions the rel- 
evant comments of the late 
Pope John Paul I, a man for 
whom | had much respect. 
However, the Catholic 
Church has a less than ad- 
mirable record when it comes 
to identifying or protecting 
victims of oppression, 
whether it was heretics dur- 
ing the Inquisition, Jews/ 
Gypsies/homosexuals during 
World War II, or choir boys 
in contemporary America. 

Until the Palestinians (an 
ethnicity that did not exist 
even forty years ago) realize 
that mass murder makes 
headlines and makes people 
afraid, but does not advance 
sympathy for their cause, and 
until they take responsibility 
for their own evolution, using 
their supportive neighbors’ 
great wealth to build schools 
instead of bombing subways, 
then laudable dialogues such 
as those sponsored recently 
by Duke will be merely ex- 
ercises in academic futility. 


Manfred S. Rothstein M.D. 74 
Fayetteville, 
North Carolina 


Semper Fi 
A few days ago | was at the 
local vet waiting to pick up 
my pet when I came across 
the May-June copy of Duke 
Magazine. Browsing through 
it, | came to your article 
“The Warriors,” and I was 
truly impressed by the dedi- 
cation and enthusiasm of 
several Duke grads and their 
service to our country. You 
are to be commended for 


telling their story so well. 

It is a shame that the 
great universities no longer 
encourage service to the 
country. With the explosion 
of super-liberal faculties, stu- 
dents are now mostly taught 
to criticize and protest but 
to offer no valid solutions or 
contributions, lest they haunt 
them at a later date. 

Sadly my university, Yale, 
is an example of how low a 
once proud institution can 
go. In my class, 1957, fifteen 
of us joined the Marine Corps. 
True, the draft was on, but 
there were ways of avoiding 
it, as many did. I’ve attended 
only one reunion, my 25th. 
For three days, the majority 
of the jokes and stories re- 
volved around personal ex- 
periences in the military. 
CEOs, judges, ambassadors, 
professors, and community 
leaders from that class rel- 
ished their leadership expe- 
riences and challenges during 
their time in the military, to 
which many attributed their 
success. It was easy to see 
that several, who were very 
successful but had not served, 
missed out on the camara- 
derie enjoyed by the vets. 

I sincerely hope that your 
“warriors” experience the 
ereat satisfaction that we so 
warmly recall and that they 
enjoy the degree of success 
that I and my Yalie class- 
mates have had. 


Col. Charlie Goode Jr. (ret.) 
Durham, North Carolina 


Rape Response 





Thanks to Bridget Booher 
for discussing the impor- 

tance of Duke’s continued 
involvement in sexual as- 


sault support services and 
sexual assault prevention 
(“The Silent Epidemic,” 
March-April 2005]. 

I learned many things at 
Duke. One of the most im- 
portant occurred during a 
“rape response” training ses- 
sion we had. Three years af- 
ter | graduated from Duke, | 
was attacked on my way home 
from work. A one-session 
training I was given at Duke 
played right through my 
head, kept me calm and par- 
tially in control, and helped 
me through what might have 
been an even worse ordeal. 

As | began talking about 
my ordeal, | was amazed at 
what a high percentage of 
my female friends and co- 
workers had been through 
similar, if not as intense, 
experiences. 

Thank you, Duke, for tak- 
ing on these issues and giv- 
ing Duke students the edu- 
cation they need to succeed 
in the world. 


Paula G. Best ’80 


Metuchen, New Jersey 


If the portrait of Ms. Colai- 
anni on the cover of the 
March-April issue is repre- 
sentative of the present-day 
student body of Duke, | am 
doubly thankful to the Good 
Lord that I was there when | 
was. | am almost ashamed to 
be associated with such. You 
must not want to attract the 
same type of students who 
were my classmates by run- 
ning this picture. | can as- 
sure you that none of my pro- 
geny will ever attend Duke. 


Jane Thomson 
Omohundro *42 
Crowley, Louisiana 
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Cross Continent . Global Executive Weekend Executive 


The Duke Executive MBA develops leaders and accelerates careers in 
three delivery formats that accommodate a full-time work schedule. 


e Recognized worldwide: Ranked No. 4 BusinessWeek, No. 4 U.S.News & 
World Report and No. 5 Financial Times 


; [We Educate | Mee Thoughtful Business Lead 
e Fuqua’s faculty, ranked in the Top 10 by BusinessWeek, teach in all of ee Sar itaakiaee 
Duke’s MBA programs 








www.fuqua.duke.edu/info/dm 
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Largest Gift in Duke History 
Funds Financial Aid 


he Duke Endowment of Charlotte is 

giving $75 million to the university 

for student financial aid—the largest 

single gift made by the Endowment in 
its eighty-one-year history, and the largest 
single gift ever received by Duke. 


In Katrina’s Aftermath, 
Duke Responds 





erhaps the most widespread story of 

Duke told in the wake of Hurricane 

Katrina was that of the three Duke 

sophomores who, upon seeing foot- 
age of the devastation, climbed in a Hyundai 
sedan, drove to New Orleans, entered the 
flooded city twice, and personally evacuated 
seven people who had been stranded by the 
storm and seemingly ignored by government- 
sanctioned responders. 

The story was so powerful that Sonny Byrd, 
Hans Buder, and David Hankla quickly 
became media darlings, even appearing in 
an interview on CNN. They were highly 
critical of the slow progress made by official 
rescue efforts, telling reporters that they saw 
many buses either parked or leaving the 
city empty, as thousands waited to be evac- 
uated from the convention center. They 
explained that they were denied entrance 
to the city initially and only gained access 
by forging press passes. 

“Why were people stranded there for 
four or five days with no food and water?” 
Buder said to CNN anchor Soledad 
O’Brien. “We heard about it on Thursday, 
about three days after [the storm]. We 
drove in, and we have never been to New 
Orleans. And we made it [to the conven- 
tion center] in twenty minutes in a 
Hyundai Elantra, completely over land.” 

Theirs was not the only humanitarian 
response to take root on campus. In fact, 
the university’s response was large and var- 
ied. Duke Health System sent two teams of 
clinicians to the Gulf Coast to help serve 
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Richard H. Brodhead, who assumed Duke's 
presidency in July 2004, has identified 
strengthening the university's financial-aid 
endowment as one of his highest priorities. 

The $75-million commitment, to be paid 
over three years, was announced by Russell 
M. Robinson, chairman of The Duke En- 
dowment, at a ceremony in Perkins Library 
attended by university students, faculty and 
staff members, and trustees of the Endow- 


the immediate medical needs of those af- 
fected. The first, a team of nine nurses and 
technicians specially trained in emergency 
preparedness, was sent to coastal Waveland, 
Mississippi, to help staff a 100-bed mobile 
hospital as part of North Carolina’s State 
Medical Assistance Team (SMAT). 
Reinforcements from the regional SMAT 
team based at Duke’s Trauma Center fol- 
lowed in weekly intervals to replace those 
coming home. 

Less than a week later, a team of forty 
Duke doctors, nurses, and other staff mem- 
bers flew to inland Meridian, Mississippi, 
assigned to staff a U.S. government field 
hospital under the direction of the National 
Institutes of Health. “Unfortunately,” Duke 
nurse Yvette West wrote in the team’s 
weblog, “we learned that the patients were 
reluctant to leave their local areas—even 
though there may not be much left.” 

According to West, the group made plans 
to return home immediately, but were 
stopped on their way to the airport by the 
mayor of Meridian, who pleaded with them 
to reroute to a clinic in coastal Long Beach, 
just over ten miles from Bay St. Louis. “We 
arrived late in the evening and found an 
unorganized but functioning clinic set up 
in the school gym,” West wrote. “By noon 
on Saturday, we had set up a patient receiv- 
ing area that flowed into different sta- 
tions—vital signs, physician visit, private 
area for physical exam, medication assess- 
ment with pharmacy consults, tetanus 
shots, and a private area for mental-health 
assessment.” 

Just days after the storm, Duke Chapel 
raised more than $17,000 in donations for 
Katrina victims during Sunday worship. 


ment. “Amazingly, within the very brief 
time since Mr. Duke’s gift creating Duke 
University, it has achieved his dream of 
attaining a place of real leadership in the 
educational world. An essential part of that 
dream is providing financial aid so that the 
student body can be the best available with- 
in a wide range of backgrounds and talents, 
without any limitation of financial con- 
straints,” Robinson said. 


The offering, the largest in chapel history, 
was distributed through the United Metho- 
dist Office of Relief. 

Representatives of Duke Law School 
organized a “stuff the truck” event on cam- 
pus, where they solicited donations of 
much-needed supplies—including cloth- 
ing, food, toys, medicine, and personal and 
household supplies—to be loaded into an 
eighteen-wheel tractor-trailer and sent to a 
shelter in Shreveport, Louisiana, for distri- 
bution to evacuees. A local moving compa- 
ny donated more than 500 boxes to pack 
the supplies in, and TROSA, a Durham 
nonprofit drug-rehab program that runs a 
moving company, also donated its time to 
help pack the truck. 

In the days immediately after the storm, 
as it became clear that many Gulf Coast 
universities would be forced to suspend 
normal operations because of damage from 
the storm, colleges and universities around 
the nation moved to provide temporary 
homes for affected students. Duke quickly 
made arrangements to accept a group of 
scholars from the area and enroll them as 
nondegree students, despite the fact that 
the semester was already under way. Those 
who qualified included North Carolina and 
South Carolina residents, siblings of cur- 
rent Duke students, and children of Duke 
faculty and staff members and alumni. 

Fifty-one undergraduates and eighteen 
graduate and professional students from the 
University of New Orleans and Tulane, 
Loyola, Xavier, and Dillard universities 
enrolled and were settled on campus before 
the drop/add period ended. Duke covered 
their tuition and housing costs, as well as 
many fees. Students were required only to 
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pay for their own food. Duke Stores provid- 
ed a total of more than $22,000 in books 
free of charge for the affected students, as 
well as offering each student a $250 
allowance for basic academic supplies. 

Dwight Blass, a Tulane senior, describes 
the weeks surrounding the hurricane as 
“surreal.” He says he is taking a full course 
load at Duke this semester. “I feel like a 
freshman again,” he says. “It’s humbling. 

“T worry that when I go back to New 
Orleans, that’s when it will really hit me. 
I’m still in a little bit of disbelief.” 


esides humanitarian efforts, Hurri- 
cane Katrina sparked a wave of 
scholarly responses from Duke fac- 
ulty members in various disciplines. 
Marie Lynn Miranda ’85, an associate re- 
search professor at the Nicholas School of 
the Environment and Earth Sciences, who 





specializes in the spatial analysis of health 
data, was enlisted by the National Institute 
of Environmental Health Sciences to iden- 
tify toxins and health exposures in the dev- 
astated areas. 

In a Raleigh News & Observer column, 
Karl Linden, associate professor of civil and 
environmental engineering, argued against 
the “seemingly compassionate” response of 
pumping all the water out of the city as 
quickly as possible. “There is no doubt the 
water is a public health threat, if not an 
outright environmental hazard. So why 
then are we so quick to simply pump the 
water out of the city into the surrounding 
natural waters of Lake Pontchartrain and 
the canals, rivers, and Gulf that surround 
the city?” He pointed out that the city 
would still be covered in a toxic mud and 
warned that unplanned pumping could 
have long-lasting harmful implications for 
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Stuffing the truck: 
students gather 
supplies for hurricane 
evacuees in Louisiana 


“We will use this unprecedented gift to 
encourage additional giving for student 
financial aid,” Brodhead said. “Building 
permanent endowment support will help 
assure that Duke will never have to deny a 
student a place for reason of lack of means.” 

Duke is among a small number of colleges 
and universities across the country with a 
“need-blind” admissions policy, admitting 
students without regard to their ability to 


the lake ecosystem. He said restoring the 
city’s wastewater treatment plants should 
be a top priority. 

As experts across the country debated 
strategies for long-term rebuilding, Henry 
Petroski, Aleksandar S. Vesic Professor of 
civil and environmental engineering, was 
invited by The New York Times to weigh in 
with his suggestions. In an op-ed piece 
dated September 10, Petroski pointed out 
that Chicago and Galveston, Texas, had 
both been at least partially raised at points 
in their histories to protect against flooding. 
“As daunting as it may seem to raise a major 
city,” he wrote, “projects of similar scale have 
succeeded before. Prodigious amounts of 
material were displaced to build the Pana- 
ma Canal, a feat accomplished with little 
more than steam shovels. With modern 
earth-moving and lifting equipment, raising 
New Orleans is certainly doable. 

“Engineers are ready to come up with 
whatever it takes to rebuild New Orleans. 
The real question is how much the politi- 
cians are willing to invest. Whatever it will 
cost to raise or otherwise protect New Or- 
leans surely will seem worth it when the 
next ferocious hurricane hits.” 

Orrin H. Pilkey, James B. Duke Professor 
Emeritus of geology, who has long warned 
of the pitfalls of construction within beach- 
front environments that change over time, 
argued for extreme caution in any plans to 
redevelop the area. “You just cannot justify 
massive building and rebuilding near the 
most dangerous property in the United 
States,” he told The Washington Post. 


www.duke.edu /hurricanerelief 
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pay. It commits to providing a four-year 
financial-aid package to meet the demon 
strated financial need of qualified students. 
About 40 percent of the university’s under- 
graduates qualify for need-based aid. This 
year, Duke budgeted about $55 million for 
undergraduate financial aid, 7.7 percent 
more than last year. Brodhead said the En- 
dowment’s gift would be used as a match- 
ing-fund incentive to spur additional con- 
tributions for financial aid. 

The Duke Endowment was established as 
a charitable trust in 1924 with a $40-mil- 
lion gift from industrialist James Buchanan 
Duke. Its founding indenture required that 
annual income be distributed in North and 
South Carolina among hospitals, orphan- 
ages, the Methodist Church, three colleges, 
and a new university to be built around 
Trinity College in Durham. To accomplish 
the last task, funds were made available for 
the old Trinity College campus and for the 
creation of a new campus—Duke’s West 
Campus. The combined institution was 





named Duke University to honor Washing- 
ton Duke, James B. Duke’s father, and his 
family. Since then, The Duke Endowment 
has been the university’s largest benefactor. 

The initial $40 million that established 
the Endowment was augmented within a 
year by an additional $67 million following 
James B. Duke’s death. The Duke Endow- 
ment has grown dramatically over time. 
The market value of its assets totaled ap- 
proximately $2.5 billion at the end of 2004, 
making it one of the largest charitable foun- 
dations in the nation and the largest in the 


Southeast. 


Foun 


ders’ Day Honors 


uke honored outstanding students, 
faculty members, employees, and 
alumni at its annual Founders’ Day 
© Convocation in Duke Chapel. 
Honorees included physician and human- 


rights activist Paul E. Farmer ’82, former 


university archivist William E. King ’61, 


Rejuvenated: President Brodhead, with Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans ’39 and Duke 
Endowment board chair Russell M. Robinson {1 ’54, unveil newly cleaned J.B. Duke statue 


A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70, and Ambassador Rob- 
in Chandler Duke. 

During his address, President Richard H. 
Brodhead spoke to Duke’s history. He de- 
scribed two artifacts that adorn the walls of 
his office. On one, he said, is “a photo of a 
big locomotive belching steam as it plows 
its way through a massive construction site. 
That site is now the West Campus.” On the 
other is “the letter in which William Pres- 
ton Few outlined a vision of Trinity College 
transformed into a great and comprehen- 
sive university,” he said. “Next to it, I’ve 
framed James B. Duke’s curt and peremp- 
tory telegram: Send me the plans.” 

Brodhead used that exchange to demon- 
strate the importance that collaboration 
has played and continues to play in the 
growth of the university. “We are not yet 
done founding this university,” he said. 
“Virtually every week, we are dedicating a 
new center or building and opening new 
opportunities for inquiry, exploration, and 
education. 
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etween 1960 and 1996, 

200,000 Guatemalans 

were killed during one of 

the twentieth-century’s 
longest civil wars. Government soldiers 
and paramilitaries were responsible for 
the vast majority of the civilian deaths. 
The last massacre of the civil war 
occurred on October 5, 1995, when 
soldiers interrupted a community meet- 
ing in rural Xaman and, after an intense 
argument, opened fire on the crowd. 
Eleven civilians died. 

Out of 623 civilian massacres in 
a country the size of Tennessee, Xaman 
is the only case to have been success- 
fully prosecuted. David Rice, a grad- 
uate student in political theory, was 
assigned by Amnesty International to 
be a human-rights observer for Xaman 
during the trial. 

Rice served as an unarmed body- 
guard for witnesses during the trip be- 
tween the village and the courthouse. 
The military has strong influence over a 
corrupt judicial system and is known 
for threatening any person who dares 
testify against it. He felt this pressure 
when a government official called him 
a “gringo” during a proceeding and de- 
manded he account for his presence. 
The judge refused the demand, but 
Rice was still faced with the uncertainty 
that, perhaps, he didn’t belong. 

“In a situation like that,” he says, 

“| was worried that my presence, which 
was supposed to be indirect and 
passive, would get in the way of the 
people | was supposed to enable.” After 


consulting with Amnesty officials, how- 
ever, Rice decided to stay, and he 
assisted in helping protect and advise 
those who testified in the conviction 
of those soldiers. 

Raised in Keyport, New Jersey, Rice 
is the oldest of six children. His interest 
in the implications of justice and re- 
sponsibility was galvanized by his father, 
a Baptist preacher and truck driver. 
“lve always been drawn to political 
theory,’ Rice says. “My father would read 
these books while driving his delivery 
truck and say, ‘Hey, you ought to read 
From Kant to Nietzsche by Jules De 
Gaultier. It’s really interesting’ ” 

Rice carried this interest to Rutgers 
University, where he studied political 
science and history and became in- 
volved in community service. Before 
applying to graduate school, Rice says, 
he decided he needed to get an outside 
perspective. “There are problems in 
academia where we end up talking to 
each other too much and don’t get out 
and listen to the community.’ He seized 
an opportunity to employ his Spanish- 
language skills and passion for politics 
in the Amnesty International operation 
in Guatemala. 

At the time he arrived, Xaman 
housed a fraction of the approximately 
one-million returned refugees who had 
been forced to flee during the war. 
Virtually all, from ex-guerillas to strug- 
gling farmers, bore scars from 
the conflict. Over the course of his stay, 
Rice became friends with a boy named 
Gerardo, who had been trampled dur- 





ing the chaos of the massacre and still 
suffered, both physically and mentally, 
from its aftereffects. 

As Rice was preparing to fly back to 
the U.S. to celebrate Christmas, Gerardo 
was hospitalized. Assured that the boy 
was in stable condition, he decided to 
take the trip. The day he returned, 
Gerardo died of complications related 
to anemia. Could it have been prevented 
if the doctors had been willing to com- 
municate and work with the family? 

“| learned by experience that mis- 
communication was common in 
Guatemala, where they speak twenty- 
seven different Mayan languages, and 
city doctors don’t have the patience to 
translate everything into standard 
Spanish,” says Rice. 

Rice says his experiences in Guate- 
mala have awakened him to the dan- 
gers inherent in miscommunication, 
whether it’s between soldiers and 
civilians, doctors and patients, or lay- 
men and philosophers. “The worst 
atrocities in the world,” he says, “hap- 
pen when philosophers are removed 
from the implications of their thoughts, 
and the actors are not thinking about 
the philosophical underpinnings of 
their actions.” 

Rice is planning to write his disser- 
tation on the intersection between 
political theory and theology. Using his 
appreciation of the importance of com- 
munication, he hopes to find a way to 
bridge the gap. 


—Corey Sobel ’07 


Les Todd 


“We remember that it is still capable of 
being built, through the labor of living men 
and women, toward greater visions of what 
a university can be. This university was 
founded to put intelligence to human use, 
not in a narrow sense, but in a way that 
draws on all our capacities and speaks to all 
our needs.” 

That sense of preserving and building on 
tradition was evident as King, Duke’s first 
archivist, was presented the University 
Medal for Distinguished Meritorious Ser- 
vice—the university’s highest award—for 
his thirty years of service to Duke. In 1972, 
President Terry Sanford tapped King to cre- 
ate and oversee the university’s archives. 
King stepped down in 2002. 

Farmer, a physician who has pioneered 
community-based AIDS and tuberculosis 
treatment for poor people in Haiti, Russia, 
Rwanda, and Peru, received the Duke 
Alumni Association’s Distinguished Alum- 
ni Award. He is co-founder of Partners In 
Health, an international charity organiza- 
tion that provides direct health-care ser- 
vices, undertakes research, and advocates 
for those who are sick and living in poverty. 
A professor of anthropology at Harvard 
Medical School, he also maintains a prac- 
tice at Clinique Bon Saveur, a charity hos- 
pital he helped found in Haiti, and is 
assisting Duke with a university-wide glob- 
al-health initiative. 

Robin Chandler Duke, ambassador to 
Norway during the Clinton administration 
and the widow of Angier Biddle Duke, was 
awarded an honorary degree. Angier Biddle 
Duke, who also served as a U.S. ambassador, 
was the great-grandson of university name- 
sake Washington Duke. An international 
activist in causes connected with family 
planning and women’s rights, Robin Duke 
served as national co-chair of Population 
Action International, president of the 
National Abortion Rights Action League, 
and director of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America. She has worked on 
the boards of numerous social-action and 
education organizations, including the 
Worldwatch Institute, the David and Lucile 
Packard Foundation, and the United Na- 
tions Association. She chaired the U.S. del- 
15 
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University Medalist: Kinks Dike archivist 


egation for the UNESCO conference in 
Belgrade and was vice chair of the Institute 
on International Education. 

The Alumni Distinguished Undergrad- 
uate Teaching Award, also sponsored by the 
alumni association, was presented to Con- 
nel R. Fullenkamp, a visiting associate pro- 
fessor in the economics department, where 
he developed an undergraduate course on 
the essentials of finance. Philip Costanzo, 
professor of psychology and associate di- 
rector of the Center for Child and Family 
Policy in the Sanford Institute of Public 
Policy, was awarded the University Scholar/ 
Teacher of the Year Award, given by the 
Board of Higher Education and Ministry of 
the United Methodist Church. His research 
focuses on the development of children’s 
ideas and beliefs about the social environ- 
ment, how social-cognitive biases develop 
in the family context, and the social and 
psychological concomitants of eating disor- 
ders. 

Others honored during the service in- 
cluded winners of various faculty teaching 
prizes, as well as Angier B. Duke Scholars, 
Benjamin N. Duke Scholars, James B. Duke 
Graduate Fellows, Reginald Howard Scho- 
lars, University Scholars, Robertson Scho- 
lars, Faculty Scholars, The Duke Endow- 
ment Fellows, and other undergraduate and 
graduate scholars. 

The Founders’ Day celebration also fea- 
tured the unveiling of a rejuvenated statue 
of university benefactor James B. Duke, 
which usually stands on a stone pedestal in 
front of Duke Chapel, but had spent the last 
four-and-a-half months in Cincinnati, being 
cleaned. 
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McClendon Gift Supports 
New Plaza and Organ 


new student plaza and an organ for 
the Divinity School are among uni- 
versity priorities that will benefit 
from a recent $6-million gift from 
Aubrey McClendon ’81 and Katie Byrns 
McClendon ’80, of Oklahoma City. 

Three-quarters of the gift will go to sup- 
port the new student plaza that will replace 
the Bryan Center walkway in connecting 
the student center with surrounding build- 
ings and the rest of West Campus. Con- 
struction of the 40,000-square-foot plaza 
began this summer and is scheduled to be 
completed by fall 2006. Designed to accom- 
modate various types and sizes of activities, 
the new plaza will feature both fixed and 
moveable furniture and a main stage for the 
arts, as well as additional performance space 
and dining areas. 

The remainder of the gift will support the 
annual funds of Trinity College and the 
Fuqua School of Business, and the purchase 
of a new pipe organ for the Goodson 
Chapel in the Divinity School’s new West- 
brook Building. The organ, being built by 
Richards Fowkes & Co. of Ooltewah, Ten- 
nessee, will stand twenty-six feet tall and 
contain 1,900 pipes. The company builds 
just one organ per year. 

With this latest gift, the McClendons’ 
financial support for the university totals 
more than $16 million. The Tower in Duke’s 
Keohane Quad and the Commons in the 
Office of Undergraduate Admissions are 
named for the couple. 


Nicholas Institute Holds 
Summit for the Environment — 


three-day environmental summit in 
September marked the launch of 
Duke’s new Nicholas Institute for 
Environmental Policy Solutions, 
dedicated to forecasting important environ- 
mental problems and recommending effec- 
tive policy based on unbiased data and care- 





ful analysis of the issues. 
More than 400 top scientists and leaders 


from government, business, environmental 
organizations, and universities gathered at 
Duke for the event, which included a series 
of high-profile panels and speakers, as well 
as the presentation of the results of a new 
national poll on how voters’ environmental 
views affect their voting decisions. 

The survey of 800 voters, commissioned 
by the institute, found that 79 percent 
favored “stronger national standards to pro- 
tect our land, air, and water,” but only 22 
percent said that environmental concerns 
have played a major role in determining 
whom they voted for. Even among self- 
described environmentalists, only 39 per- 
cent could recall an election in which they 
voted for or against a candidate based pri- 
marily on the candidate’s environmental 
stance. 

“There is a clear disconnect here,” Wil- 
liam K. Reilly, former head of the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
and chair of the institute’s advisory board, 
said while presenting the findings to mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate earlier in the 
month. “Seventy-four percent of Repub- 
licans and 85 percent of Democrats say they 
support stronger environmental standards. 
Yet, when it comes time to vote, they rank 
the environment low on their list of pri- 
orities.” 

Keynote speaker Russell Train, who headed 
the EPA under President Richard Nixon 
LL.B. ’37, said that public complacency and 
lack of political leadership on environmen- 
tal issues are major problems the institute 
will need to address in seeking policy so- 
lutions to what he called “the most critical 
set of issues that face the world.” 

He pointed out that Nixon, a Repub- 
lican, presided over the creation of the EPA 
in 1970 and devoted large portions of his 
annual State of the Union addresses to 
environmental issues, largely in response to 
political and public pressures. By contrast, 
Train said, President George W. Bush does 
not see the environment as an important 
political issue. He said strong leadership is 
needed to steer environmental progress for- 
ward. “The administration, from the presi- 
dent on down, has not hesitated to cast 
doubt on the validity of scientific findings 








Pratt Students Tackle 
Tsunami Damages 


ive engineering students from Duke’s 

Pratt School of Engineering spent 

part of their summer in Indonesia re- 

pairing shrimp hatcheries damaged by 
the 2004 tsunami and helping villagers sta- 
bilize an airstrip to prevent erosion. The Lord 
Foundation and Pratt provided support for 
the two projects, which were conducted in 
collaboration with local nongovernmental 
organizations. 

The Pratt team—civil-engineering sen- 
iors Jean Foster, Jim Garnevicus, and Emily 
Wren; biomedical/mechanical-engineering 
senior Tyler Brown; and Deirdre McShane 
B.S.E. 05, who majored in civil engineer- 
ing—spent two-and-a-half weeks in Indo- 
nesia in August. They were accompanied by 
David Schaad, adjunct assistant professor of 
civil and environmental engineering. 

The projects were part of a student-led ef- 
fort to launch an Engineers Without Borders 
chapter at Duke, and to provide engineer- 
ing students with year-round opportunities 
for hands-on engineering experience and a 
chance to help others. The emphasis for 
both projects was to use locally available 
materials to create sustainable technologies. 

The students first traveled to the north- 
west coast of Sumatra, Indonesia, where 
they worked to restore local shrimp hatch- 
eries. Using materials at hand—including 
PVC pipes and rope—they adapted a pro- 
totype for a wind-powered mechanical aera- 
tor based on a design developed and tested 
at Duke by a larger student team. 

The students also helped villagers rein- 
force eroding hatchery walls made of dirt by 
designing and building a retaining wall out 
of plentiful palm fronds, bamboo, and fish- 
ing nets. 

The students’ second project involved 
stabilizing an airstrip in a remote and moun- 
tainous area on the island of Papua. The 
engineers showed villagers how to construct 
“rock boxes” to prevent erosion and runoff, 
and where to place them. 

Engineers Without Borders, a five-year- 
old Colorado-based nonprofit, links engine- 
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A I Tyler Browni; 
left, and Jim Garnevicus restore 
hrimp hatcheries in Sumatra 


ering students and professionals with disad- 
vantaged communities in the U.S. and abroad 
to undertake environmentally and econom- 
ically sustainable engineering projects that 
will improve the quality of life in those com- 
munities. Foster says she had been thinking 
about starting a chapter at Duke for a long 
time and visited the organization’s head- 
quarters during her winter break last year. 
When she returned in the spring, she began 
talking to McShane about the potential for 
getting something started on campus. 

They quickly compiled an e-mail list of 
more than seventy interested students and 
faculty members that included Schaad and 
faculty adviser Dan Vallero, an adjunct pro- 
fessor of engineering ethics, and put toge- 
ther plans for their first project. 

The tsunami recovery and rebuilding ef- 
fort provided a natural entrée. 

“The tsunami has really galvanized in- 
terest in sustainable development in en- 
gineering,” Schaad says. “EWB encourages 
students to look at engineering projects and 
the world in a new way. Design engineers 
have to fit the appropriate solution to the 
problem, and that’s why low-tech solutions 
are frequently the best solutions—they are 
easy to implement and sustainable. Stu- 
dents will have to look beyond the bound- 
aries of the U.S. and preconceived ideas of 
how technology should be used.” 


http:/ /ewb.pratt.duke.edu 





Student Killed by 
Drunken Driver 


yler Brown, a Duke 

engineering stu- 

dent, was killed in 
San Francisco October 
9 when the taxicab in 
which he was riding was 
hit by a pickup truck. 
The driver of the pick- 
up has been charged with two counts of 
vehicular manslaughter and one count of 
felony drunken driving. 

Brown, a senior in the Pratt School of 
Engineering, was one of five students af- 
filiated with Engineers Without Borders 
who went to Banda Aceh on the Indo- 
nesian island of Sumatra in August to 
help rebuild shrimp hatcheries that peo- 
ple from the nearby village of Lamnga 
relied upon for subsistence. 

Brown and the taxi driver were both 
killed instantly. Michael Giedgowd, a Trin- 
ity senior who was riding in the back seat 
of the taxi, suffered a broken leg and a hip 
fracture. Brown’s half-brother, also a passen- 
ger in the taxi, suffered cuts and bruises. 

According to the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, the driver of the Toyota truck that 
slammed into the taxicab had been in- 
volved in a minor hit-and-run shortly be- 
fore the fatal accident. 
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when those findings support a public policy 
with which they disagree—as in the case of 


global warming, embryonic stem-cell re- 
search, and a number of other areas.” He 
said he did not recall the White House in- 
terfering with scientific regulatory decisions 
during the Nixon and Ford presidencies. 

Other speakers addressed the need for 
solid analysis of environmental policy. In 
his opening keynote address, Richard Os- 
borne, group vice president for public and 
regulatory policy at Duke Energy, told at- 
tendees that “addressing climate change is a 
business imperative” and that university- 
industry collaboration would be key to find- 
ing solutions. 

The institute, funded through a $70-mil- 
lion gift from Peter Nicholas ’64 and Ginny 
Lilly Nicholas ’64, will draw on the research 
and faculty of the Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Earth Sciences, as well as 
the Fuqua School of Business, the law 
school, and Duke Medical Center in help- 
ing to set the national environmental agen- 
da. Originally housed in the Levine Science 
Research Center with the Nicholas School, 
the institute will eventually be a part of the 
school’s planned free-standing building. 

“By the end of the decade, I want the 
Nicholas Institute to be on the ‘first-call- 
made’ list by a wide range of groups inter- 
ested in environmental issues,” says Timo- 
thy Profetta M.E.M./J.D. 97, the institute’s 
director and a former counsel for the en- 
vironment to Senator Joseph Lieberman. 
“Tt should be a resource for businesses seek- 
ing to craft strategies to address envi- 
ronmental problems, policymakers seeking 
to draft effective solutions, advocates seek- 
ing credible insight into environmental 
challenges, and reporters and [members of 
the] public seeking objective analysis.” 


Digital Public Radio 
Comes to Class 


eee ublic Radio International (PRI) and 






|_ Duke have formed a partnership to 
~ provide public radio reports as digi- 
tal audio files for use in Duke courses. 


For the university, the partnership is part of 
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UPDATE 


“Being Frank,” Duke Magazine, July-August 2002 


n August 2002, fresh from the 

release of his fourth novel, 

Lucchesi and The Whale, and a 

Duke Magazine feature chroni- 
cling his transition from literary critic to 
fiction writer, English professor Frank 
Lentricchia boarded a plane for a fami- 
ly vacation in Maine. He was already 


To understand literature professor Frank 





Lentricchia’s Lucchesi and The Whale, avd 


his irreverence toward estabi 





shed conventions 
and forms, go back to his revolutionary 1980s. 
Back then, when his mustache was full 
Lentricchia and his thoughts on art, theory, 

and politics used to anger and inspire in equal 


and vehement numbers. 








getting the itch to write again, but had 
not found his groove. 

On the plane, he tinkered with a few 
Opening sentences, as his daughter, 
Maeve, then seven, looked on. “What 
are you doing?” she asked. Working on 
another novel, he told her. “Well,” she 
said, sensing that her dad needed some 
help, “why don’t you call it ‘Lucchesi |I?’” 

On a manila folder, she sketched 
her idea of Lucchesi. For the next two 
years, Lentricchia held on to the folder, 
using it to store notes and thoughts as 
he wrote The Book of Ruth, in effect, 
Lucchesi Il. 

Ruth is not exactly a conventional 
sequel. Lentricchia has included two 
characters from the first book—the 


» LENTRICCHIA'’S MIND 


Ry PHILIP TINARL 


vaguely autobiographical protagonist, 
writer Thomas Lucchesi, and Ruth 
Cohen, who appeared briefly as a flight 
attendant in a dream sequence in 
Lucchesi, but who now, as a photogra- 
pher and the writer's wife, shares narra- 
tion duties; otherwise the book takes 
off in new directions. 





Interlacing the narrative with flash- 
backs, the story follows the couple from 
Utica, New York (Lentricchia’s home- 
town), to secluded “Ninth Lake” in 
upstate New York, and eventually to 
Baghdad. Where Lucchesi was an 
abstract musing—equal parts novel 
and lit crit focusing heavily on the 
writer's own experience of Moby-Dick— 
Ruth is more plot driven. 

Drive him it did. With Baghdad as 
the story's ultimate destination (Ruth 
goes there to photograph Saddam 
Hussein for The New Yorker), Lentricchia 
tried to become intimate with the city 
from afar, poring over books, diaries, 
and news reports. He took voluminous 
notes, but, two-thirds of the way done 








€. 





with the novel, realized that he could 
not accurately convey the flavor of 
the city without firsthand experience. 
Still, the prospect of going to war- 
torn Baghdad was not especially 
appealing. To get the feel of a Middle 
Eastern city, Lentricchia spent two 
weeks in Cairo, “alone, wandering 
the city,” becoming conversant with 
its smells, its sounds, its rhythms. 

Lentricchia’s travels do not end 
there. This semester, he is in Florence, 
teaching a Duke course on classic 
Italian art-film directors. “I’m 
going to teach and absorb art. And, 
maybe if I’m lucky, I'll have the idea 
for a novel.” 

—Jacob Dagger 





the Duke Digital Initiative, which promotes 
effective educational use of technologies, 
such as digital audio and video, as well as 
tablet PCs and collaborative software. For 
PRI, the partnership is an extension of its 
use of new technologies to deliver innova- 
tive content to new, diverse audiences. 

The agreement is for a pilot program run- 
ning from September through December. 
During that period, Duke faculty members 
will be able to use segments from This Ameri- 
can Life, The World, and Studio 360 with Kurt 
Andersen in their courses, free of charge. At 
the end of the trial period, Duke adminis- 
trators and PRI staff will consider whether 
to continue the partnership and what fee 
structures, licensing agreements, radio 
shows, and delivery mechanisms would be 
best if the partnership were to continue. 

Some of the radio programs will be de- 
livered over the Internet in a streaming for- 
mat; others will be delivered as MP3 files 
that Duke students can download to digital 
music players, such as Apple Computer’s 
iPod. Duke provides iPods to students taking 
courses that use the devices for assignments. 

Among the proponents of the program is 
Kenneth Rogerson, a public-policy profes- 
sor who used public-radio segments, in- 
cluding reports from The World, last semes- 
ter in his newspaper-journalism course. “It 
was very helpful for setting the stage for 
class discussion,” Rogerson says. 


New Residence Hall 
Goes Wireless 


mong a host of other features, the 

new Bell Tower residence hall on 

East Campus boasts wireless Inter- 

net connections, making it the first 

dorm at Duke to integrate comprehensively 

the popular technology. According to ad- 
ministrators, it’s a taste of what’s to come. 

Many academic and administrative build- 

ings already offer wireless connections, and 

most residence halls have wireless hookups 

available in lounges and common areas, 

but, until this year, all student dorm rooms 

still relied on a wired connection to the 

Duke network. Through a partnership with 
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Cisco Systems Inc., Duke developed Bell 
Tower in anticipation of an expected uni- 
versal shift in the communications industry 
over the next few years from wired to wire- 
less voice, data, and video delivery, ac- 
cording to Kevin Miller, senior analyst with 
Duke’s Network Technologies group. 

“What we’re envisioning now is develop- 
ing a set of services that students, faculty, 
and staff are asking for and that we can 
deliver efficiently,” Miller says. “Bell Tower 
will serve as a blueprint for how to develop 
an infrastructure at Duke to support growth 
in emerging digital data [and] audio and 
video applications in new and existing 
buildings on campus.” 

The wireless system in Bell Tower, which 
offers one access point for every two rooms, 
will transmit at more than five times the 
speed of a typical 1Omb-per-second wired 
network connection. 

“Today’s college freshmen have grown up 
in an all-digital world where mobility and 
multi-tasking are a routine and expected 
part of life,” says Tracy Futhey, Duke’s vice 
president for information technology. “Our 
goal is to provide both the infrastructure 
and the support to our faculty and students 
that make it possible to use technology in 
innovative ways throughout all aspects of 


life at Duke.” 


Nicholas School Buys 
Energy Credits 


nan effort to promote environmental 
stewardship, the Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Earth Sciences has 
purchased $19,718 of renewable energy 
certificates from a wind farm in Kansas to 
offset its use of electricity generated from 
fossil fuels. Nicholas follows the example 
set by the Pratt School of Engineering: In 
February, Dean Kristina Johnson pledged 
that 100 percent of the new Fitzpatrick 
Center for Interdisciplinary Engineering, 





Jim Wallace 


Medicine, and Applied Sciences building’s 
energy consumption would be offset. 

Renewable energy certificates are credits 
that individuals, institutions, or businesses 
can buy to compensate for the amount of 
nonrenewable, greenhouse gas-emitting fos- 
sil fuels they burn in their vehicles, homes, 
offices, or other facilities. 

Buying the certificates—touted by ad- 
vocates as “the next best” thing in areas like 
North Carolina that have no 
ergy available—helps subsidize the cost for 


“ ” 
clean” en- 


wind farms, solar farms, or other renewable 
energy producers to generate an equivalent 
amount of clean energy and put it back into 
the national power grid. While the school is 
not buying the energy itself, it is buying the 
attributes of that energy, explains William 
H. Schlesinger, James B. Duke Professor of 
biogeochemistry and dean of the Nicholas 
School. “Buying these certificates is a way 
of putting our money where our mouth is.” 
The school bought the certificates from 
Gray County Wind Farm, the largest wind 
farm in Kansas. 

“All told, we’re offsetting about 16.5-mil- 
lion pounds of carbon dioxide emissions,” 
says Becca Ryals, a second-year master’s of 
environmental management student who 
worked with school administrators, staff 
members, and student groups to spearhead 
the purchase. “That’s equivalent to taking 
about 1,500 gas-powered cars off the road 
for a year.” The Fitzpatrick Center’s program 
offsets an additional 20-million pounds an- 
nually. 

Ryals says the idea to buy the certificates 
grew, in part, out of Nicholas students’ in- 
volvement in the Duke University Greening 
Initiative (DUGI), a project aimed at en- 
hancing environmental sustainability campus 
wide. “The dean, the staff, and the students 
all agreed that purchasing this energy should 
be a high priority for a school of the envi- 
ronment,” Ryals says, “but we didn’t want it 
to cut into funds earmarked for scholar- 
ships, research, or other priorities.” 

A survey conducted over the summer 
showed that 92 percent of Nicholas School 
students supported the purchase of renew- 
able energy certificates from the school’s 
discretionary fund. 
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Nasher Opens 


fter months of sneak-preview tours, 
final preparations, and a rush to get 
opening exhibitions arranged just so, 
the Nasher Museum of Art officially 
opened its doors October 2, offering visitors 
a day of free admission, family-oriented mu- 
sic, art events, and extended viewing houts. 
Durham Mayor Bill Bell and various mu- 
seum and university leaders took part in an 
opening ceremony early in the afternoon, 
musicians and entertainers were in abun- 
dant supply, and artist Patrick Dougherty 
spent the day creating a massive sculpture 
outside the museum’s main entrance con- 
sisting of saplings and twigs gathered from 
Duke Forest. 
The long-awaited $24-million, 65,000- 
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square-foot museum, which 
occupies a semi-wooded site 
Street, 
tween Campus Drive and 


on Anderson be- 
Duke University Road, will 
create a new center for the arts on ¢ ampus 
and serve the surrounding community. 
Designed by architect Rafael Vinoly, the 
Nasher features a 13,000-square-foot hall of 
steel and glass, surrounded by five pavilions 
comprising three large galleries, a lecture 
hall, classroom and office space, a café, and 
a museum shop, as well as outdoor sculpture 
eardens. 

Opening-day visitors were treated to 
two inaugural special exhibitions: “The 
Evolution of the Nasher Collection,” on 
view through May 21, 2006, and “The 
Forest: Politics, Poetics, and Practice,” on 





view through January 29, 
2006. Both reflect the new 
museum's increased focus on 
modern and contemporary 
‘Brad Feinknopt art. Guests met several ar- 
tists whose work is featured in “The Forest” 
at a late afternoon discussion panel. Pan- 
elists included New York artist Petah 
Coyne, whose Untitled #1165 (Paris Blue) is 
a delicate sculptural assemblage of blue vel- 
vet, silk flowers, chicken wire, wax, wood, 
tassels, and feathers; [Aigo Manglano-Ovalle 
of Spain, who examines issues of nuclear 
threat in his four-‘minute video, Oppenhei- 
mer; and Alan Sonfist, an artist who pro- 
poses real-life answers to problems that 
threaten forests and who created the draw- 
ing on the photograph titled “The Mon- 
ument to the Lost Falcon of Westphalia.” 





lec Todd 









Earlier in 
the week, 
Raymond D. 
Nasher ’43, the 
museum’s namesake, © 
and Vinoly present- 
ed a public lecture on 
the vision and design 
for the museum. Nasher 
also discussed how he 
and his late wife, Patsy Ra- 
binowitz Nasher, created one 
of the world’s most significant 
collections of twentieth-century 
sculpture. Much of the Nashers’ 
collection—including works by Ro- 


é 


din, Picasso, Matisse, Giacometti, Dubuffet, 
Smith, and di Suvero—is on view in “The 
Evolution of the Nasher Collection.” In 
addition to sculpture, the exhibit examines 
the Nashers’ interest in emerging artists, 
tribal and ancient American art, textiles, 
early American modernism, and contempo- 
rary architecture. 

The Thursday before the opening, Duke 
students were treated to “Devil’s Night,” 
a special preview of the museum. They 
strolled the galleries, examining the sculp- 
tures and paintings, and heard from Nasher 
himself, who told them, “I’m just so glad 
you're here.” Several students sought Nasher 
out to thank him personally for his gift. 
Museum administrators, who had expected 
a few hundred students to attend, said they 
were pleased to find themselves playing 
host to nearly 2,000 over the course of the 
evening. 

The festivities did not end with the open- 
ing. Throughout the fall and winter, the 
museum has scheduled performing-arts and 
music programs, Family Day events with 
tours and crafts for all ages, film and lecture 
series that complement the two special ex- 
hibitions, meet-the-artist events, and guid- 
ed tours. 

Admission to the museum is free for Duke 
students, faculty and staff members, chil- 
dren sixteen and younger, and Durham resi- 
dents; $5 for adults; $4 for senior citizens 
and Duke alumni; and $3 for other students. 
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Selections from the Nasher Museum 


elf-trained, London-based artist Ron Mueck, born in 1958, began his 
career aS a puppet-maker and puppeteer for children’s television in 
Australia. He has fabricated numerous models for television, advertising, 
and films, including Labyrinth (1986). 
In 1995, Mueck’s mother-in-law, the painter Paula Rego, asked him to create a 
hyper-realistic, life-size sculpture of a boy for use as a model. Upon seeing the work, 
titled Little Boy/Pinocchio, in Rego’s studio, advertising mogul and art collector Charles 
Saatchi commissioned several works from Mueck, including Mask, a self-portrait, which 
appeared in the now infamous exhibition, “Sensation: Young British Artists From the Saatchi 
Collection” (1997). 
Mueck’s technical virtuosity is astounding, and the viewer may initially be drawn to his painstak- 
ing attention to detail. However, the work becomes more and more unsettling upon further observation. 
Far from being the passive object of an invisible onlooker, Mask asserts its dominance both through its 
gigantic proportions and combative gaze. This work turns the viewer into the fictive object of the gaze, and as self-por- 
trait, is the artist’s playful way of seizing control over his own image. Mask, as disguise, thus challenges the viewer to re- 
examine the concept of self-representation. 
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Fao and _ staff 


School faculty 


Fide | Vm 

be (ran members organized a preaching 
oi . 

vy series this fall with two aims in 

Sa inind: to celebrate art as an expres- 


sion of faith and to give the community 


LVINICY 


a glimpse of works of art commissioned 
especially for the school’s addition. 

Each sermon in the fourteen-part “Art 
as Evangelism” series, preached by divinity 
school faculty and staff members, is inspired 
by a piece of art connected with the 








addition, which opened last spring. 

“For centuries, the church and Christian 
disciples have used the arts to help express 
their faith through various media,” says 
Susan Pendleton Jones, the school’s direc- 
tor of special programs. “The ‘Art as Evan- 
gelism’ series celebrates this beautiful art 
and, through powerful preaching, reminds 
us of the grounding of each piece in Scrip- 
ture and the life of the church.” 

L. Gregory Jones M.Div. ’85, Ph.D. ’88, 


Cut above: paper stencil 
used for etching on glass 
in Divinity’s new addition 


D 
” 


winner 


% 


hotographs and writing from ten past prize-winning projects are featured in “Hand 
& Eye: Fifteen Years of the Dorothea Lange-Paul Taylor Prize,” an exhibit at the 
Center for Documentary Studies at Duke that runs through January 8. The exhibit 
comprises a broad range of documentary work from the U.S. and around the 
world, including Salvadoran street gangs, Italy’s new immigrants, America’s toughest box- 
ing gyms, highway construction in remote Appalachia, mountain Jews in Azerbaijan, and 


post-Soviet transition in Cuba. 


First awarded in 1991, the Dorothea Lange-Paul Taylor Prize was created by the CDS to 
encourage collaboration between documentary writers and photographers in the tradition 


of the acclaimed photographer Dorothea Lange and writer and social scientist Paul 
Taylor. In 1941, Lange and Taylor published An American Exodus, a book that renders 
human experiences in text and images. It remains a seminal work in documentary studies. 
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PANE AMARO 


While legal immigrants make up less than 5 
percent of Italy’s population, a large number of 
undocumented people have come to Italy with 
hopes of a better quality of life for themselves 
and their families. Photographer Paola 
Ferrario, an Italian immigrant to the U.S., 
and writer Mary Cappello, the granddaughter 
of Italian immigrants to the U.S., bring their 
personal ties to the immigrant experience in 
“Pane Amaro / Bitter Bread: Italy's New 
Immigrants ,” which won the Lange/Taylor 
prize in 2001. 


Prize pair: Ferrario’s diptych Untitled; excerpt from 
Cappello’s “Red Cycle.” Used with permission 





© Paola Ferrario 











dean of the divinity school and professor of 
theology, kicked off the series in late August 
with a sermon inspired by Margaret Adams 
Parker’s Reconciliation, a bronze sculpture 
that serves as a visual interpretation of the 
parable of the prodigal son from Luke 15. 

Other works of art celebrated include 
papercuts etched onto glass that are based 
on Psalms 42 and 43; a large quilt depicting 
the Tree of Life from Revelation 22; biblical 
quotations carved into limestone arches; 
stained-glass windows; and a late-nine- 
teenth-century marble frieze depicting the 
baptism of Jesus. 


“Let me tell you what it’s 
like to wake up in your own 
bed, in your own house, in 
your own country. It’s the 
feeling of being egg-shaped 
and smooth. Of course it’s 
an illusion, but it holds your 
rib cage like a tight-fitting 
silk corset. 

Your body is solid. None 
of this feeling like one wrong 
move and you might step 
off the edge of the Earth, or 
that the corners of the room 
are conspiring to crowd you, 
or the springs in the couch 
are so demolished that you 
might not be able to get up, 
and you need to. You need 
to stand in line for hours, 
weeks, months in pursuit of 
an identity card.” 


—Mary Cappello 
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Duke Textbook Store 
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Distinct titles in stock 


Copies of Calculus with 
Analytic Geometry ordered, 
the most of any book 


Copies of Reinventing 
Government ordered, the least 


Price of the most expensive 
new book, Introduction to 
Radiological Physics and 
Radiation Dosimetry 


1 Price of the least expensive 
new book, Narrative of the Life 


Charting the Course of 
Climate Change 


verybody talks about the weather, and 
now, maybe, something can be done 
about it. Duke has been chosen to 
administer a new U.S. Department of 
Energy program that will distribute approxi- 
mately $10 million to universities and other 
institutions in the Southeast for climate- 
change research during the next five years. 

Duke’s Center on Global Change will 
host one of four regional centers for the 
energy department’s new National Institute 
for Climate Change Research (NICCR) 
that will fund research nationwide on the 
effects of climate change on ecosystems and 
the atmosphere. The Duke center, which 
was initially created to promote interdis- 
ciplinary research on topics such as global 
warming and shifts in land use, will be 
responsible for selecting and coordinating 
such NICCR-sponsored research studies in 
an eleven-state area stretching from North 
Carolina to Texas. Other NICCR regional 
centers are located at Pennsylvania State 
University, Michigan Technological Uni- 
versity, and Northern Arizona University. 

Duke and the other regional centers will 
each receive $1 million over five years to 
administer their part of the institute pro- 
gram. Duke scientists will be eligible to join 
other investigators in their region in com- 
peting for research funds, but energy de- 
partment guidelines limit host institution 
researchers to a maximum of 25 percent of 
available regional funding. 

Eligible research proposals will include 
studies of the effects of warming, altered 
precipitation, elevated carbon dioxide, or 
elevated ozone concentrations on land eco- 
systems “of regional or national importance,” 
and projects to create new computer models 
that can predict the effects of climate change 
on regional land ecosystems, as well as find- 
ing new ways to evaluate interactions be- 
tween such ecosystems and the atmosphere. 

Duke already receives significant energy 
department funding for similar studies— 





E notably the Free-Air Carbon Dioxide En- 
¥ richment (FACE) project. 
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Cautions on Nitroglycerin Use 


hile heart patients have long ap- 
preciated the pain relief brought 
by nitroglycerin tablets, researchers 





have just as long puzzled over how 
the drug works. Now professor of medicine 
Jonathan Stamler and his colleagues have 
pinpointed the active mechanism of nitro- 
glycerin. 

As reported in the August 23 Proceedings 
of the National Academy of Sciences, the re- 
searchers found that the cellular power- 
houses called mitochondria break down 
nitroglycerin to release nitric oxide, thereby 
opening blood vessels and lowering blood 
pressure. Nitric oxide normally present in 
the bloodstream plays a critical role in con- 
trolling blood vessel relaxation. 

While the scientists’ findings shed im- 
portant light on the drug, they also bring a 
note of caution. The findings indicate the 
drug should be prescribed judiciously, since 
chronic use could damage mitochondria, 
Stamler says. He adds that physicians should 
use caution in treating patients such as dia- 
betics, who are already vulnerable to mito- 
chondrial damage. The researchers also 
cautioned that patients on nitroglycerin 
should avoid taking other drugs that inhibit 
activity of the critical mitochondrial en- 
zyme, called mtALDH, which is key to 
nitroglycerin’s action. These drugs include 
sulfonylureas used by diabetics, chloral hy- 
drates used for sleep disorders, and aceta- 
minophen (e.g., Tylenol). Alcohol may also 
block the effect of nitroglycerin, the re- 
searchers say. 

The drug may be less effective for patients 
with particular variants of the mtALDH 
gene, according to Stamler. He notes that 
many Asian people carry a mutant version of 
the gene characterized by reduced mtALDH 
activity. The lower activity enzyme would 
leave such patients less responsive to nitro- 
glycerin therapy. 

“The results should bring closure to long- 
standing scientific controversy, and will likely 
change the way physicians deliver nitro- 
glycerin therapy to patients,” says Stamler. 
“These findings should certainly motivate a 
reassessment of this class of drugs.” 
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Special Collections Library 


n the late sixteenth century, the 

Typographia Madicae was estab- 

lished at the request of Pope 

Gregory XIII to print editions of 
the Gospels for dissemination in the 
East. Its first publication, an Arabic 
translation of the Gospels, issued in Rome 
in 1591, posed special challenges. 

It was elaborately illustrated with 
149 woodcuts designed by the cele- 
brated artist Antonio Tempesta. The 
typeface comprised two sizes of lead- 
cast Arabic type designed by the well- 
known French typographer Robert 
Granjon. Contemporary accounts report 
that Latin texts could normally be 
printed at the rate of 1,500 sheets a 
day, while printing in Arabic reduced 


sionary efforts. 





Bitter Sometimes Better 


our mother was always trying to con- 

vince you that what tasted worst was 

actually best for you. According to 

new research from scientists at Duke 

Medical Center, University College Lon- 

don, and the German Institute of Human 
Nutrition, she was only half wrong. 

The researchers examined one gene en- 
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production to 1,200 sheets a day. 

Two issues of the work were printed 
at the same time. The more common is 
the Arabic-only text, which was printed 
in an edition of 4,000. Duke's copy is 
one of 3,000 printed with interlinear 
text in Arabic and Latin. Questions have 
been raised about the merit of this 
publication project. Scholars have 
observed that presenting a work with 
scriptural illustrations to Arabic-speak 
ing Muslims, when Islam forbids reli- 
gious illustration, showed little under- 
standing of the culture and almost cer- 
tainly hindered Pope Gregory XIII’s mis- 


Duke’s copy of the Gospels may 
offer some physical evidence that the 
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pope's publishing project was unsuc- 
cessful. Bibliographers have noted that 
a large number of volumes, including 
the one at Duke, seem to have been 
released from the press without the title 
page and prefatory matter. This raises a 
number of questions: Why were only 
some copies completed with a title 
page? Were the other copies, including 
Duke’s, put in storage to be completed 
pending demand? And if so, was the lack 
of demand due to the volume’s illustra- 
tions? Only time, and research, will tell. 





Woodcuts: 
The Gospels 
in Arabic, 
first edition, 
16th century 


coding a bitter-taste receptor in sixty hu- 
man populations from all over the world 
and reconstructed the history of that gene. 
They say bitter-tasting plant toxins in the 
diets of early humans drove the evolution of 
a taste receptor better able to detect them. 
Such ability, they say, likely offered a sur- 
vival advantage by protecting ancient peo- 
ple from poisonous fare. 

The evidence of positive selection is in- 





teresting because it has generally been as- 
sumed that human behavioral habits that 
inactivate toxins in foods, such as soaking 
and cooking foods, would make such selec- 
tion less essential to humans than other 
animals, according to senior author David 
Goldstein, director of the Duke Center for 
Population Genomics and Pharmacogen- 
etics, a part of the Duke Institute for Ge- 
nome Sciences & Policy. 

While avoidance of bitter foods may have 
constituted good health policy in the old 
days, the researchers say, today, the same 
sensory sensitivity may have adverse con- 
sequences for human health by causing an 
aversion to certain bitter-tasting nutrients, 
some of which might lower the risk of can- 
cer and heart disease. 

“Bitter compounds are a heterogeneous 
class, some of which are toxic and some of 
which lower the risk of cancer and heart dis- 
ease,” says lead author Nicole Soranzo of 
UCL. “Owing to their bitter taste, these com- 
pounds are routinely removed by the food 
industry and represent a key limitation in in- 
creasing the nutrient content of plant foods.” 

The findings were published in the July 
26 issue of Current Biology. 


Are Pines Answer to 
Greenhouse Gases? 


ost scientists agree that growing 
carbon-dioxide levels are trapping 
enough heat to induce global 
warming, but some have sug- 
gested that loblolly pines and other fast- 
growing trees could serve as “sinks” to lock 
excess human-produced carbon dioxide in 
long-term storage. A new Duke study shows 
that while these trees do appear to grow and 
conserve water somewhat better in the car- 
bon-dioxide-enriched atmosphere expected 
by midcentury, such growth spurts appear to 
diminish over time, due at least in part to 
the kind of hot and dry weather that is like- 
ly to become more common in the future. 
The results provide little reassurance for 
proponents of loblolly sinks. 
The findings of this growth-ring and 
wood-chemistry study were described by 
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Pine signs: Duke Forest experiment measures:carbon dioxide’s eftecth/! t a, Tf i 


Duke graduate student Ashley Ballantyne 
at the Ecological Society of America’s 2005 
national meeting in Montreal. Ballantyne, 
a fourth-year doctoral student in paleo- 
climatology at the Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Earth Sciences, did his 
study with research associate Jeffrey Pippen 
at the Free-Air Carbon Dioxide Enrich- 
ment (FACE) experiment. 

At the FACE site in Duke Forest, stands 
of loblolly pines and other tree species re- 
ceive extra carbon dioxide through tower- 
borne valves under otherwise natural con- 
ditions. Results from the enriched trees are 
compared with those in matched con- 
trolled plots not treated with enhanced car- 
bon dioxide. The FACE experiment is 
designed to emulate the atmospheric envi- 
ronment that plants will be subjected to if 
CO) levels continue to increase as expect- 
ed because of human activities such as the 
burning of fossil fuels. Ballantyne and Pip- 
pen’s work was funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy. 

Ballantyne says he and Pippen evaluated 
the pine trees’ response to higher than nor- 
mal carbon-dioxide levels by measuring 
annual growth rings in cores extracted from 
treated and control trees. Their analysis, 
which began within the year 1997, revealed 
increasing growth percentages for the first 
three years, peaking with 25 percent extra 
growth in 1999, and then dropping un- 
evenly. In 2000, it was 19 percent. By 2004, 





it was down to .O1 percent. Those years of 
declining enhancements were marked by 
“an approximately 15 percent decline in 
soil moisture during the growth season,” 
Ballantyne says, while the earlier years co- 
incided with the peak moisture of El Nino. 

In fact, Ballantyne says, the uneven year- 
to-year growth differences seemed more 
closely related to soil moisture than to other 
possible factors. Increased temperatures 
may cause a decline in soil moisture, there- 
by suppressing growth, he adds. Other pos- 
sible factors in growth declines would in- 
clude the tree stands’ increasing ages and 
the relatively low amounts of nitrogen in 
Duke Forest soils drained of nutrients by 
previous farming. 

The Duke researchers also studied how 
the gas-enriched trees processed carbon 
dioxide and water by analyzing cellulose in 
extracted tree-wood samples. During photo- 
synthesis, carbon is drawn from the atmos- 
phere as carbon dioxide to be incorporated 
into tree tissue, Ballantyne says. At the 
same time, water is drawn in from the soil 
through the roots, and some of that water 
eventually escapes into the atmosphere. 
Analyzing the chemistry of cellulose “can 
tell us the relative amounts of carbon gain 
versus water loss.” When carbon-dioxide 
levels are higher than normal, “more car- 
bon is being drawn in, and less water is 
being emitted into the atmosphere. In fu- 
ture climates, this might be a way for lob- 
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lolly pines to deal better with water stress 
or drought.” 

“A world with double CO) is undoub- 
tedly going to be warmer,” he says. “How- 
ever, predictions for precipitation changes 
are not as clear, with some climate models 
predicting dryer conditions and others wet- 
ter. If we do see dryer conditions, we might 


expect less carbon to be stored.” 


Students Against 
Tollbooth Lines 


he title of the students’ scientific pa- 
per, “The Booth Tolls for Thee,” was 


humorous, but the purpose was to 


help solve a serious, frustrating prob- 
lem for all those who regularly find them- 
selves trapped in tollbooth lines. The paper, 
written last semester by Pradeep Baliga, 
Adam Chandler, and Matt Mian, now Duke 
seniors, describes a mathematical formula 
that will guide design of the most efficient 
highway toll plaza. Their work took home 
top honors in a mathematical modeling 
contest sponsored by the Consortium for 
Mathematics and its Applications. And it 
could well win them the gratitude of the 
multitudes of fuming, trapped drivers. 

The formula prescribes the optimal num- 
ber of tollbooths for a given plaza based on 
the number of lanes in the highway. “We 
weren’t advocating for the drivers or for the 
operators of the tollbooths,” says Chandler. 
“We looked at the whole system and trans- 
lated the entire problem into money and 
were able to minimize this cost function 
that took everybody into account.” 

The formula included such factors as the 
worth of a driver’s time ($6 an hour) and 
the cost of operating a staffed tollbooth 
($180,000 a year). The students conceptu- 
alized the problem by using mathematical 
models that have been developed to de- 
scribe other physical phenomena: beads 
lined up at gates, water flowing through a 
pipe, and robots running a race. 

They found that the optimal number of 
tollbooths for a given plaza can be calcu- 
lated by multiplying the number of lanes in 
the highway by 1.65, adding 0.9, and then 
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rounding down to the nearest whole num- 
ber. Thus, seven booths should adequately 
serve traffic pouring in from four lanes. 


As Weight Increases, 
Preventive Care Decreases 


bese people are less likely to receive 


preventive services such as mam- 

mograms, Pap smears, and flu 

shots from health-care 
providers, according to an analysis 
of health-care data by Duke 
Medical Center researchers. 

The study, published in the 
September 2005 issue of the 
American Journal of Public 
Health, examined data from 
two National Institute of Aging 
studies that began in 1993. 
Examining a sample of white mid- 
dle-aged women, researchers found that, 
as body mass index (BMI) went up, the odds 
of receiving mammograms and Pap smears 
went down. BMI is a measurement of body 
fat based on weight adjusted for height. In 
data gathered in 2000, a white woman of 
normal weight was more than 50 percent 
more likely to receive a mammogram than a 
severely obese white woman (BMI greater 
than 40), the study showed. 

The researchers found a similar inverse 
correlation between obesity and flu shots 
among elderly white women and men. How- 
ever, they found no significant association 
between obesity and all three preventive 
services among African-American study par- 
ticipants. The services selected for the study 
have been shown to be effective in pre- 
venting serious illness and have been desig- 
nated a priority by the U.S. government. 

“Despite knowing that obese women 
have a higher risk of breast and cervical 
cancer, and that obese elderly have a higher 
risk of complications from flu, obese people 
are less likely to receive clinical preventive 
services,” says Truls Ostbye, a physician and 
professor in Duke’s department of commu- 
nity and family medicine who was the lead 
author of the study. 

Based on their analyses, Ostbye and his 
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> Master Blaster Fungus 


ere’s the latest from 

the Department of 

Stuff That’s Neat 

to Know: An infin- 

itesimal corn fungus has 

been found to be nature’s 

most powerful known 

cannoneer. It blasts its 

spores out at 870,000 times 

the force of gravity, about 

ten times the acceleration of 
a rifle bullet. 

Working with colleagues at Michigan State 
University, Duke biologist Steven Vogel, a 
longtime aficionado of nature’s mechanisms, 
figured out the acceleration of spores of the 
fungus Gibberella zeae. The researchers pub- 
lished their findings in the June issue of 
Fungal Genetics and Biology. 

Fear not: The fungal super gun poses no 
danger to farmers or corn shuckers. Vogel 
explains that the tiny fungus lives in a dif- 
ferent physical realm from humans. In the 
fungal Lilliputian world, atmospheric drag 
is enormous. Hence, the fungal spores travel 
only about two-tenths of an inch—five mil- 
limeters—before falling. “To get a literal 
feel for a world in which drag makes more 
impact than does gravity, just inflate a six- 
inch balloon and throw it as hard as you 
can,” says Vogel. 

The researchers measured the fungal “bio- 
ballistics” in experiments to better under- 
stand the biological mechanism behind 
such a powerful blast. They found that the 
fungus uses the osmotic pressure of a salt 
solution inside its launch chamber to build 
up the necessary pressure. 

“Given the short range of. its spores, why 
bother accelerating to eighty miles per hour 
to goa mere five millimeters?” Vogel asks. 








The answer, my friend, is blowin’ in the 
wind: “Since there is almost no air move- 
ment at the surface where the spore grows, 
the real object of the launch is to get the 


spore even a little ways from the parent, so 
that it can get into air currents, which will 
really give the spore some range,” he ex- 
plains. 
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PPS 166/HIST 166A: The Insurgent South 


Be proud to be a rebel ‘cause the 
South’s gonna do it again.... 
—The Charlie Daniels Band 


he notion that the South 

will rise again has been 

hammered into the 

heads of Southerners 
and the rest of the nation alike, and is 
commonly used as a stereotype of the 
typical Southern attitude. While there is 
a very good chance that the South will 
not again secede, Robert Korstad is 
hoping to show students in his class 
“The Insurgent South” that, since the 
Civil War, the South has in fact been 
rising constantly against the powers- 
that-be. 

Korstad, an associate professor of 
public policy studies and history, has 
taught the course twice before, and 
hopes to continue increasing aware- 
ness about Southern history. “One thing 
that I’m trying to accomplish with the 
course,’ he says, “is to give students a 
little better understanding and appreci- 
ation of how indigenous insurgent 
movements have developed and the 
kind of impact they've had on the 
South.” In order to achieve such a large 
feat in such a short time, he has divid- 
ed the course into four chronological 
sections, beginning with Reconstruction 
and ending with 1960s conservatism. 
“There will be some overlap,” he says, 
“but I’m also trying to show how one 
movement influenced another.” 

Along with weekly readings, “The 
Insurgent South” incorporates audio 
and visual components to give stu- 
dents a better understanding of what 
people of the time were experiencing. 
Korstad runs a documentary film series 


four evenings throughout the semester, 
in conjunction with what is being 


taught at the time. This semester, in 


addition, the class is a designated iPod 
course, which means that each student 
who enrolls receives an iPod for class 
use and is allowed to keep it. 

Korstad is hoping to integrate these 
iPods in three different ways. First, 
there will be public speeches available 
for students to download, including 
William Jennings Bryan's “Cross of 
Gold” speech, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt's fireside chats, and various 
speeches by Martin Luther King Jr. 

Second, many of the books that the 
Class uses have been built around oral- 
history projects, and so students will be 
able to hear interview excerpts. Finally, 
Korstad will give students a sampling 
of protest songs that coincide with the 
various movements. He says he is opti- 
mistic that using the iPods will “add 
another dimension to the class that | 
haven’t been able to have before.” 

His main goal for “The Insurgent 
South” is simply to expand students’ 
knowledge of the land below the Mason- 
Dixon Line, he says. “This course really 
fits with what I’ve been studying and 
writing about for years. My personal aim 
for the course is to give students the 





same appreciation that | have for the 
South.” 


No Prerequisites 


Readings 
William Cooper Jr. and Thomas E. Terrill, 
The American South: A History, Volume II 


Jacqueline Dowd Hall, Revolt against 
Chivalry: Jesse Daniels Ames and the 
Women’s Campaign against Lynching 


Robert Korstad, Civil Rights Unionism: 
Tobacco Workers and the Struggle for 
Democracy in the Mid-Twentieth 
Century South 


Charles Payne, I’ve Got the Light of 
Freedom: The Organizing Tradition and 
the Mississippi Freedom Movement 


Various articles provided on electronic 
reserves. 


Assignments 

One-page commentaries on the readings 
for twenty of the twenty-six class periods 
One ten-page research paper 

One final exam 

Class participation 


Professor 
Robert A. Korstad grew up in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, and earned both 
his undergraduate and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. He became an assistant pro- 
fessor at Duke in 1994 and an asso- 
ciate professor in 2001. His research 
focuses on Southern labor history and 
African-American history in the South. 
He has been the director of the B.N. 
Duke and Trinity Scholars Program 
since 2000. 

—Matt Dearborn '07 


In Brief 


9% Chandra Y. Guinn has been named di- 
rector of the Mary Lou Williams Center for 
Black Culture. A Ph.D. candidate in sociol- 
ogy at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, Guinn taught previously in 
Duke’s African and African American stud- 
ies program. 


9 Duke biochemist Chris Raetz is a mem- 
ber of a multi-university research team that 
is receiving a $14.8-million grant to collab- 
orate on the creation of an improved anti- 
pneumonia vaccine for newborns. The ini- 
tiative is being funded as part of the Grand 
Challenges in Global Health Initiative, 
under the aegis of the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation. 


§& Duke’s trustees have approved changing 
the name of the Department of Slavic Lan- 
guages and Literatures to the Department of 
Slavic and Eurasian Studies. Department 
chair Edna Andrews says the new name 
better reflects the geographical scope of fac- 
ulty members’ teaching and research. It also 
underscores a broad-based approach to the 
field that goes beyond simple language in- 
struction, she says, to incorporate gender 
studies, history, semiotics, media and film, 
and comparative literature, among other 
topics. 


9& Three Duke professors were among the 
213 new fellows elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences: James 
Samuel Clark, H. L. Blomquist Professor at 
the Nicholas School and in the department 
of biology; Herbert Edelsbrunner, Arts and 
Sciences Professor of Computer Science 
and Mathematics; and Thomas D. Petes, 
chair of the department of molecular genet- 
ics and microbiology at Duke Medical Cen- 
ter. The academy, founded in 1780 by John 
Adams, James Bowdoin, John Hancock, 
and other scholar-patriots, recognizes lead- 
ers in scholarship, business, the arts, and 
public affairs. 
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Trivia Buffed: Prepping for 
Jeopardy! 


e wants them to yell, and yell loud. 
He wants them to show some ex- 
citement. He starts by bellowing, 
“How are ya, Duke?!” and needles 
them to show more enthusiasm when their 
response isn’t what he deems up to par. 
Still, they aren’t sure. They feel kind of silly, 
all gathered together. It seems ... childish. 

The crowd has been slowly gathering for 
the last hour. At first, it was individuals and 
small groups, gathered in circles or leaning 
against the cement walls, most absorbed in 
The Chronicle, reading textbooks, or typing 
on laptops. 

Now, it’s much larger. A line, or, rather, 
an elongated clump, of students extends 
through the basement of the Bryan Center, 
past the annual poster sale, up the stairs, 
and back toward the Griffith Film Theater. 
Clearly, they’re excited—why else would so 
many be here? But it’s still before noon, and 
maybe that’s too early to yell, especially 
indoors, especially with all these other peo- 
ple watching, listening, about this far away 
from rolling their eyes themselves. 

But with slow coaxing, he turns them 


around. After all, it’s his job. On the count of 


three, he says, we’ll all do it. One...two... 
three. 

“This,” they yell, “is Jeopardy!” 

In July, producers for the hit ABC TV 
show announced that they would tape the 
2005 edition of the annual Jeopardy! Col- 
lege Championship at the RBC Center in 
Raleigh, with North Carolina State Uni- 
versity as the host. They made an expanded 
effort to recruit contestants from area col- 
leges and universities, hitting nine schools, 
including Duke, with six tryouts in a week- 
and-a-half swing in late August and early 
September. Of the students who pass the 
initial rounds, the Jeopardy! team will 
narrow the field to fifteen who will compete 
for the $100,000 prize. Based on taped 
interviews made on site, executive director 
of promotions Rebecca Erbstein says, “lit- 
erally, we’re going back to California, and 
we're going to have to fight it out to see 


who gets on.” 
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In other words, it’s not enough just to be 
smart. You have to also be interesting—a 
challenge familiar to many Duke students, 
who have already gone through the college- 
admissions process. 

As Duke students gather to wait for the 
doors to open in Von Canon Room B, senior 
Nick Vivion stands outside, clutching a hand- 
ful of the blue paper bracelets that students 
must wear to gain entrance to the tryout. 

He passes out the bracelets one by one, 
chatting with a friend who has come to 
play, telling him how he’s missing class to 
devote his day to this effort. “It’s drop/add, I 
figured. And they’re paying us, so that’s cool.” 

The friend, already sporting a bracelet, 
asks Vivion whether he plans to try out 
himself. “No, I don’t do good under pres- 
sure,” Vivion says. He waves his arm at an 
imaginary studio audience. “All the lights.” 

Nearby, Emil Chuck B.S.E. ’93, a post- 
doctoral researcher in the department of 
pediatrics and the staff adviser to Duke’s 
College Bowl team, trolls the crowd for 
trivia buffs. “We were supposed to have 
someone at the student-activities fair sign- 
ing people up,” he says, “but no one could 
go.” And so he is spending his morning 
chatting up students, handing out pens with 
the Duke College Bowl logo, and encourag- 
ing those interested to add their contact 
information to a sign-up sheet. 

It’s not clear whether people know they 
are signing up for College Bowl, or are sim- 
ply trying to get registered for their chance 
to be on Jeopardy!—to be fair, the sign-up 
sheet does say what it’s for—but in either 
event, his list of contacts is growing fast. 

“We're hoping to give them lots of good 
vibes,” he says of those preparing to try out. 
“But if they don’t make it, they can practice 
with us for the year and hopefully do better 
next year.” 

Friends just showing up exchange greet- 
ings ranging from “I thought you’d be here” 
to “Whoa, yow’re here?” no offense intended. 

When the doors finally open, the first 
twenty students are guided in. Toward the 
back of the room stands a familiar-looking 
blue-and-gold board, comprising six columns 
and five rows. Above each column is a la- 
bel. “Showbiz,” one reads. “Books and Au- 


Jon Gardiner 


Entrance exam: Do answers 





thors,” another. And, of course, “Potpourri.” 
Each row boasts a dollar amount, jumping 
by $200s to $1,000. There is something 
familiar about it, something soothing. In 
the background, a familiar theme plays— 
rather loud. 

The group is instructed to sit at one of 
seven gray folding tables that have been ar- 
ranged in a square in the front of the room, 
with space in the middle for the judges to 
monitor and give immediate feedback on 
the ten-question, opening-round quiz. (Those 
who pass will be invited back for a fifty- 
question exam, followed by a mock Jeopar- 


dy! round and an on-camera interview.) On 
the tables, the Jeopardy! team has arranged 
piles of magnets, pens, and two styles of 
keychains. 

Brandon Wright, a junior, is the first to 
finish. He raises his hand as instructed. A 
judge comes over, reviews his quiz sheet, 
and tells him simply, “You passed.” Wright 
is handed a personal information survey— 
given to all those who pass—and asked to 
fill it out before returning for a second 
round in the afternoon. He nods, gathers 
his things, and heads to the Jeopardy! board, 


where he is soon joined by two others to 


participate in what the Jeopardy! team calls 
the “just-for-fun” game. 

Showbiz for $600: “He starred as a highly 
neurotic film director in 2000's Hollywood 
Ending.” Wright tries to buzz in, but is beat- 
en to the punch by another contestant, 
sophomore Emmanuel Tedder. “Who is 
Woody Allen?” The three get a few tries 
before handing their mikes off to the next 
group. 

It’s obvious that the participants are 
familiar with the drill. “Let’s go with....” 
“Tl take....” Still, hosts Jimmy McGuire 
and Kelly Miyahara have to give out re- 


minders every once in a while about “an- 
swering in the form of a question.” After 
one contestant bungles an easy question, 
Jimmy, who seems to enjoy this even more 
than energizing the troops in the hallway, 
says with relish, “As Alex would say, ‘Oooh 

. sorry.’ ” 

“This African desert is home to two-mil- 
lion people.” 

“What is the Sahara?” Correct! 

Zed Lamba, a freshman, came just for fun, 
but took the quiz anyway, to see how he 
would do. They told him he was close, but 
didn’t pass. Just how close, he’ll never know: 
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Grades are not revealed, and neither is 
the cutoff point. “We don’t want it to be 
like another test, where they are so con- 
cerned with numbers and passing,” Erb- 
stein explains. “We try to keep it a little 
more fun and laid back.” 

Lamba gets up to leave, but thinks twice 
and goes back to erab a keychain or two. 

Michael Moore, a sophomore, who says 
he watches the show at home occasional- 
ly and usually does pretty well, finishes his 
test and hands it to a judge, who looks it 
over. “Sorry,” he’s told. He stands up to 
greet a friend who is holding a survey for 
round two. Moore talks over his answers, 
trying to figure out where he went wrong. 
“They needed to have sports instead of 
classical music,” he mutters. 

Vivion watches the just-for-fun game 
from the doorway, bracelets in hand. The 
tide of contestants has slowed. He gives 
instructions to the few straggling in. 

A guy in a Red Sox cap turned front to 
back emerges from the door, fist- bumping 
his waiting friends in what is presumably a 
combination greeting and congratulations. 
Like them, he’s carrying the survey, a tell- 
tale sign of success. Another friend emerges 
smiling and laughing. He’s passed, as well. 
Together they make their way up the stairs. 

Down the hall, junior Drew Lang stands, 
waiting for a friend. “I played Quiz Bowl in 
high school,” he says. “One of the guys I 
played with came in second in this tourna- 
ment. That’s what prompted me to come 
today.” 

Lang says he thinks he can pass the 
fifty-question test, but what makes him 
nervous is the prospect of the audition with 
actual buzzers. “I’ve heard it’s a screwy 
buzzer system. They strongly recommend- 
ed that we play the just-for-fun game to 
get some practice.” And as the friend 
walks up, he drags her back inside to see if 
they can get a practice round or two. 


—Jacob Dagger 
Update: Duke sophomore Chelsea He was 
selected to participate in the Jeopardy! 


College Championship, scheduled to air 
November 7 through 18 on ABC. 
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The Mind of Bin Laden 


Religion professor Bruce Lawrence, 
who has studied and written extensively 
on the Muslim world, is editor of 
Messages to the World, a collection of 
twenty-four of Osama bin Laden’s let- 
ters, speeches, and statements due out 
in November. As he worked through the 
book’s final proofs, Lawrence sat down 
a to discuss bin 
Laden’s vision, 
’ the circumstances 
surrounding his 
rise to power, and 
the truth about 
“mainstream” 
Muslim culture. 






a 
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You've studied bin Laden’s writings and 
speeches. What is his message? 


If there’s a single message that comes 
through in his writings again and again, it’s 
that Muslims are the victims. They’re not 
self-willed. They don’t choose to be vic- 
tims. They were occupied; they were 
oppressed; they have been destroyed by for- 
eign powers, defined religiously. And this 
has been going on for eighty years. 

He would like to see the world change so 
that there is not an American hegemony, 
but rather a distribution of power and possi- 
bilities that move toward the Muslim 
world, and specifically to what he calls the 
Ummah, a kind of super nation that reflects 
Islamic ideals, Islamic dominance, and 
Islamic worldview. 


How does he view the U.S.? 


He defines America as, above all, 
Christian, Jewish. He likes the term at- 
tahaluf as-siyouni as-salibi. In fact, it’s a neol- 
ogism; it’s an Arabic term that he invented, 
which when translated means “the Zionist- 


Crusader alliance.” What it means is, all 
Jews are in favor of Israel. All Christians 
are allied with them. And they together are 
against all Muslims. I mean, it’s a really 
simplistic handle, except the events of the 
last decade, and especially since 9/11, have 
given him a purchase on a binary, or duo- 
dichotomous, worldview. 


How does he support this view? 


The thing that he’s done with remarkable 
skill since 2001 is lay out an agenda that 
looks at 2001 not as a first strike but as one 
of several strikes that Muslims have to 
make to counter everything from World 
War I, from the occupation of Muslim 
countries and the division of them into 
states in the Treaty of Sevres. 

He harps on Bosnia. The fact is that at 
one point the U.S. came to the aid of 
Bosnian Muslims, but to him that doesn’t 
matter, because so many Muslims were 
killed before the few that were left were 
helped. He looks at Palestine, and he looks 
at Chechnya, and says, “Who’s intervening 
on behalf of the Muslims in Chechnya?” 
And then Kashmir, and the Philippines. 
He has a Rolodex, not just of grievances, 
but of physical confrontations, war-like 
encounters between Western powers, 
including Russia, that are Christian or 
Jewish, and Muslim powers. The Muslims 
always lose, but it’s because they haven’t 
been united. In other words, if they were 
united, then they could defeat anybody. 


Those cultural grievances go back a long way. 


He makes direct references to the Crusades 
and to himself as the new Saladin. In the 
twelfth century, the Crusaders from Europe 
took Jerusalem. They occupied it for almost a 
hundred years. At the end of the century, it 
was taken back in the name of Islam by a 
great military strategist and army commander 
named Saladin. Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
in one of the Crusades, was losing, but there 
was a problem of protocol. And Saladin, 
instead of going ahead and attacking the 
Lion-Hearted, said, I’ll wait until you get 
better, and then we'll resume the warfare. 
So even in warfare, there was a sort of book 

















of rules, a kind of code of etiquette that 
Saladin observed. This is the part that is 
missed in almost everything I’ve ever read: 
The constant message is one of reciprocity. 
Reciprocity meaning, if the U.S. attacks 
Cuba, what could be reciprocity? Cuba is a 
small little country and the U.S. is a huge 
superpower. It’s unequal, and so what bin 
Laden is saying is there has to be one strong 
power contested with another equally 
strong power. And when there isn’t reci- 
procity, then there have to be unnatural 
acts, or what he calls justified violence. 
His argument is, Look, there’s asymmetry, 
there’s unevenness of power. And so, if the 
Muslims can’t attack by open battle, which 
would be the preferred mode, they can do 
it by random, unannounced attacks of vio- 
lence, often against civilians, and that’s 
one of the many definitions of terrorism. 


Bin Laden has been described using many 
terms: extremist, fundamentalist, radical, to 
name a few. Which of these is most accurate? 


All these are terms that have some validity 
but the real term, it seems to me, is polemi- 
cist. He’s really trained in thinking about 
the world through this prism that says 
there’s one group that’s unsullied and pure 
and embattled. All other groups are either 
powerful and evil, like Americans and 
Europeans—they use the word infidels—or, 
in the cases of Muslim groups, are powerless 
and have been co-opted. 


Co-opted? 


Anybody who cooperates with or listens 
to the Americans. He takes each of those 





so-called apostates by the name of their 
ruler, and says, “Abdullah, you in Jordan; 
Mohammed VI, you in Morocco; and 
Mubarak, you in Egypt. This is what you’ve 
done to betray Islam.” 


People always argue about whether he 
appeals to “mainstream Muslims.” Is there 
such a thing? 


Mainstream Muslim culture is very simple. 
It’s observance of a code that means first of 
all a belief in God, and God as a single 
over-arching force in individual and collec- 
tive life, and then Mohammed as this one 
figure that stands at the end of a long, long 
process of divine interventions in human 
history called prophecy. And he not only is 
a great prophet for Arabs, but he’s the final 
prophet for all humankind. 

Within that range of total belief, you have 
a whole range of possibilities of what to be. 
One [Muslim government] could be a kind 
of benevolent socialism as was the case in 
Algeria. Another could be a modern mon- 
archy as you have in Morocco. Another 
one could be a really aggressively modern, 
pro-woman, pro-development government 
where all religious groups are tolerated, as 
there was in Iraq before Saddam Hussein. 


So is his vision of a supernation realistic? 


If the U.S. withdrew from every Muslim coun- 
try where it has a military presence, would 
that then mean that those countries assume 
control of their own destiny? Not likely, be- 
cause there are already power vacuums or 
power disjunctures in each one of these coun- 
tries. What we would face is not Iran of the 
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not monolithic 


Seventies, but a proliferation, either of sec- 
ular dictatorships, even worse than what we 
have now, or else, full-blown theocracies. 

It wouldn’t be uniting a superstate. There 
are going to be places where the Islamic 
groups wouldn’t be in power, or even if they 
gained power, they would have a different 
notion of what powersharing is than bin 
Laden. Even if you were to have an Islamic 
supernation, what would be its ethos? 
What would be its outlook, and what 
would be its rules of governance? Very dif- 
ferent for Hassan al Turabi in the Sudan— 
who has said again and again you must 
have relationships with Christians, for 
Mullah Omar in Afghanistan, or [for] bin 


Laden as an itinerant ruler. 


How do bin Laden’s speeches and letters help 


us to understand the man? 


In one sense, it’s impossible to understand 
him unless you see him in what I would 
call the twilight of the twentieth century 
and the bright light of the twenty-first 
century. He’s a product of the Internet, of 
satellite TV. In our book, we show that of 
these twenty-four communiqués, over half 
of them [were broadcast] from Qatar by 
Al Jazeera, which broadcasts in Arabic. 

If you think about that, the whole way in 
which he can construct and project his 
image is predicated on getting it out in 
Arabic to an audience that, ten years ago, 
was not available. 


Who is that audience? 


His audience is not just Muslims, but Arabic- 
speaking Muslims who have access to satel- 
lite TV and the Internet, and travel. It’s 
not the dispossessed. He’s not preaching to 
the Arab masses. This is not Gamel Abdul 
Nasser, from the Fifties. He’s a product of 
this information age. He understands that 
media isn’t just reporting. Media is itself a 
kind of way of influencing the nature of 
how reality is perceived. What he’s doing is 
using a sort of, if you will, neutral media, 
and saying, “Oh, I’m going to show you 
exactly how Muslims have been the victims.” 


— interviewed by Jacob Dagger 
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Hiders and Seeke 


Under the Sea 


loating in the warm depths of the 

Gulf of Mexico, Sonke Johnsen is 

surrounded by “ghosts,” swirls of 

ethereal entities whose glimmerings 
tell him he is not alone in the see-forev- 
er cerulean waters. He is enveloped in a 
clear-as-glass menagerie of creatures 
that make the open ocean their home. 
They survive because they have evolved 
to be nearly invisible. 

Unlike his spectral companions, John- 
sen is an all-too-obvious, tempting mor- 
sel of rubber-wrapped flesh. Suspended 

by safety tethers, he’s like bait on a fish- 
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ing line in the featureless sea. His sense 
of peril is heightened because he and 
similarly appetizing companions once 
fended off a marauding shark—only 
small plastic poking sticks between them 
and precisely two-zillion needle-sharp 
teeth. 

Johnsen’s vulnerability makes him 
appreciate all the more the survival 
value of the sea creatures’ crystalline 
camouflage in a realm where there is 
nowhere to hide but in plain sight. The 
larval fish, worms, shrimp, jellyfish, and 
flea-like amphipods wafting past him 
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exemplify evolution at its most ingen- 
ious. And unlike the exterior disguises 
worn by many land animals—a fawn’s 
colored fur or a snake’s patterned 
scales—the disguise these creatures 
embody is by definition much more 
than skin deep, extending even to inter- 
nal organs. Some creatures have devel- 
oped cunning ways of concealing the 
telltale signs of any undigested dinner: 
mirrored stomachs that hide the food by 


' reflecting the infinite blue around them. 


Others have needle-shaped stomachs 
that swivel and can be made to point 


Transparent Motives 


By DENNIS MEREDITH 


‘Visual ecologist’ Sonke Johnsen 
pursues elusive, fragile undersea phantoms 
for their biological secrets. 


downward, minimizing shadows that 
would be a dead giveaway. 

Like most organisms, they need light- 
absorbing pigments in their retinas in 
order to see. But to minimize the pig- 
ments’ compromising effect on their 
camouflage, some have evolved eyes on 
stalks extended far from their bodies; 
others, compact retinas that are mere 
dots in the water, or even diffuse, pale 
retinas that show up only as faint 
smudges. To help carry the appearance 
of invisibility, even shadows must be 
minimized. Many of the creatures are 





Cystisoma: its large, pale 
retina minimizes its shadow 
when viewed from below 


flat and thin—some as thin as a few 
sheets of paper—so that light passes 
more easily through their transparent 
tissues, and any shadow they cast is 
only an indistinct line. Where complete 
physiological transparency is not avail- 
able, organisms resort to tricks of the 
eye, evading predators by sporting bio- 
luminescent “light bulbs” along their 
under surface, for example, that help 
minimize shadows. 

But evolutionary ingenuity is not just 
the province of prey. Predators, too, 
have developed their own adaptations to 
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thwart invisibility in this silent, subtle duel 
for survival. Some have eyes that can see 
polarized light, rendering prey more visible. 
Some carry biological flashlights—photo- 
phores—that may illuminate prey. And 
others have eyes on top of their heads, so 
they can constantly scan the waters above 
them, seeking subtle shadows that reveal 
the presence of a potential meal. 

Observing this intricate evolutionary duel 
is another exotic species- _the breed of rare, 
curious scientists called “visual ecologists,” 
of which Sénke Johnsen, a Duke assistant 
professor of biology, is an exemplar. His aim, 
he says, is to understand the “arms race be- 
tween the hiders and the seekers.” His sci- 
entific perspective comprises an “outside” 
and an “inside”: “The ‘outside’ is trying to 
understand the ecological function of op- 
tical camouflage and what animals have 
done to break this camouflage,” says Johnsen. 

The “inside” questions, he says, are those 
aimed at understanding the physiology of 
these exotic creatures. “What are they 
doing to their bodies to make these strange 
optical properties? How are they making 
their body clear? How are they managing to 
reflect light at only certain wavelengths? 
How are they managing to focus light so 
well, despite having ball-shaped lenses?” 
But Johnsen doesn’t just study eyeballs and 


photophores in isolation; he tries to make 


sense out of how these creatures use their 
visual capabilities in the life-or-death thrust 
and parry of predator and prey. 

The exotic elegance of these creatures is 
reason enough to study them. But there are 
other compelling motivations as well. Of all 
life on the Earth, sea life is perhaps the most 
ecologically significant. About half the oxy- 
gen in each breath we take originated from 
the photosynthetic activity of phyto- 
plankton floating in the ocean. And these 
phytoplankton are part of the intricate— 
and fragile—ecology that includes the crea- 
tures studied by Johnsen and his cohorts. 
Then there’s the importance of ocean ecol- 
ogy to our food supply. Phytoplankton are 
the base of an intricate marine food chain 
at whose apex are the fish we eat. We are 
blindly whacking away at this food chain— 
scouring vast regions with sprawling fishing 
nets, injecting massive pollution into the 
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Ghosts of the deep: swimming worm, below; 
viper fish, top right; Phronima, bottom right, lives 
in house hollowed out from another animal 
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ocean, altering ocean temperatures via 
global warming, and increasing ultraviolet 
radiation reaching Earth by destroying pro- 
tective ozone. To understand the ultimate 
effects of this vast ecological attack, we 
must understand in detail the biology of its 
victims, Johnsen says. And in so many 
cases, we know so little. 

That’s where what he refers to as the 


“embarrassment factor”’—our ignorance of 


so much of the life that inhabits our plan- 


et—propels his studies of midocean crea- 


tures. “We know more about the surface of 


the moon than we know about the bottom 
of the ocean,” says Johnsen. “And over 99.5 
percent of the Earth’s inhabitable space is 
the midwater of the ocean.” 

“It’s been said that if a space alien came 
down with a net and scooped out an animal 
from a random spot on Earth, it would prob- 
ably be one of these weird gelatinous 
animals. So, while to us they seem very 
unusual, and to us they have this sort of 
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freaky unearthly 
appearance, we’re 
the weird-looking 
ones when you get 
down to it.” 
As an example, 
Johnsen points to 
the Diel vertical 
migration. While 
the migration pat- 
terns of birds, but- 
terflies, and other 
land creatures have 
long been the sub- 
ject of research, 
they are inconse- 
quential compared 
with the Diel mi- 
eration, a gargan- 
tuan movement that occurs daily, around 
the globe, as ocean creatures move upward 
or downward with the changing daylight. 
Still, our ignorance about the reasons for 





this largest of all migrations is as deep as, 


well, the ocean, says Johnsen. 

“In some cases we do know it’s the light,” 
he says, “but we don’t know exactly what it 
is about the light, except in a few cases. Is it 
that the animals always stay in the same 
level of brightness, so that as the sun goes 
down they move up? Or is it that they start 
moving up when the light changes very 
quickly, as it does at dawn and dusk? That 
seems to be true for some animals. Or is it 
something to do with a change in color of 
the light? 

“In some cases, it may actually not be 
light at all. They could be following other 
organisms. It could be that the phytoplank- 
ton are moving up and down, and every- 
body else is just following up and down for 
lunch. And in other cases, it may actually 
be just to avoid sunburn, because ocean 
water is very clear compared to coastal 
water, and UV light can get down through 
the surface layers.” 





Even beginning to understand this mas- 
sive movement means understanding the 
a major chal- 
lenge in the ocean, Johnsen points out. 


basic biology of the animals 


“Most of the migrations on land aren’t as 
big a mystery, because people can see both 
ends of the migration. They know that birds 
do their breeding at one site, and they do 
feeding at another site. They can see it hap- 
pen. For us, we don’t even know the re- 
productive ecology of most of these ani- 
mals. So, we don’t know what’s going on.” 
Observing the fragile, elusive creatures, 
much less making scientific measurements 
on them, has proven an enormous chal- 


lenge, says Johnsen. “On land, you can have 


a graduate student sit near a beaver lodge 
or set up a camera and observe the animals 
without disturbing them. You can have 
somebody studying forest ecology go right 
up to the plants or animals and observe 
them without disturbing them too much. 
And you can learn a great deal 


how the whole system fits together.” 

By contrast, humans in the oceans are 
bulls in an ecological china shop. “The old 
technique was trawl netting, but that was 
sort of like flying over London with a big 
grappling hook, yanking up some poor guy, 

rying to understand the culture of the 
English people. Then we developed sub- 
mersibles, but that’s about the equivalent of 
showing up in a school bus with all the 
lights on and the horn honking, two feet 
from a bunny rabbit, and expecting it to 
behave normally.” 

Now, however, visual ecologists use what 
they call “stealth observation technologies” 
to study their delicate, light-sensitive quar- 
ry. One recent innovation is the “Eye in the 
Sea” camera developed by Johnsen’s col- 
league Edith Widder at the Harbor Branch 
Oceanographic Institution in Florida. The 
camera uses a red light, which is invisible to 
ocean creatures. “We always say that we 
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catch the slow, the dumb, and the small 


The collector; Johnsen gathers 
animals in Gulf of Mexico 


says Johnsen. “We don’t see the amazing 
crazy megafauna, because they are smart 
enough, fast enough, and big enough to get 
away.” 

But last fall, when Widder, Johnsen, and 
their colleagues deployed the Eye along 
with a bag of bait, to search for deep-ocean 
creatures in the Gulf of Mexico, they man- 
aged to capture images of the fast, the 
smart, and the large after all. “During the 
first successful deployment, we saw this 
two-meter-long squid that nobody has e 
seen before come in and just nail this bait 
bag. It was this solid, muscular, monster-of- 
the-deep kind of animal.” 

Later, he continues, the scientists saw 
“this huge six-gill shark, somewhere in the 
seventeen-to-twenty-five foot range. And 
it just stayed there and tried to eat the tri- 
pod. So, there is some very impressive stuff 
down there.” 

Besides such dramatic fishing expedi- 
tions, the researchers also conduct more 
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delicate experiments using new optical 
instrumentation to glean insights into ani- 
mals and their behavior. In one set of exper- 
iments, Johnsen and his colleagues explored 
what colors gave creatures the best chance 
at invisibility. The problem was far from 
straightforward. He explains that in the 
ocean depths, there are two kinds of eva- 
sion taking place. “There’s just hiding under 
the normal ambient light. But then, there’s 
also hiding from all the animals that are 
swimming around with ‘flashlights.’ A lot of 
fish and arthropods have photophores 
directly under or over their eyes, so they’re 
swimming around with headlights.” 

In their study, the researchers first math- 
ematically predicted the colors of animals 
hiding from ambient light versus those that 


might be evading predators’ bioluminescent 


searchlights. After collecting a multitude of 


animals and measuring their colors at all 
wavelengths, the researchers discovered 
that evolution had dictated the best strate- 
ey. Basically, the researchers found that the 
animals were “darkest”—reflecting the least 
light—at precisely the wavelength of the 
predators’ flashlights. 

In an evolutionary response, other deni- 
zens, such as the aptly named dragonfish, 
use bioluminescent “light bulbs” along its 
yottom surface as “counter illumination” to 
offset its shadow, as seen by predators lurk- 
ng below. The problem, says Johnsen, is 
that “most of these light bulbs are widely 
spaced, which means they’re not going to 





slend in perfectly when a predator looks up 
at them.” 

While Johnsen says he first thought that 
water turbidity might blend the light from 
36 
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All 


the bulbs, in the depths where the creatures 


live, the water was quite clear because of 


the lack of suspended particles. After some 
careful calculations of the optics of water 
and of the images of dragonfish under vari- 
ous conditions, the researchers realized that 
it was the predators’ fuzzy vision that saved 
the prey. “Some of these predatory animals 
have sharp vision, but only in a very narrow 
field of view right over their heads. But 
they’re nearsighted in other directions.” 





Unless the dragonfish happens to blunder 
directly overhead, Johnsen says, its rows of 
light bulbs blend nicely. 

Studies by Johnsen and other visual ecol- 
ogists have shed only the faintest light on 
the puzzle of bioluminescence. “Ninety per- 
cent of the species down there are bio- 
luminescent,” he says. “We really don’t 
know why. We have some ideas, and a few 
hypotheses seem well borne out, like the 
idea of counter illumination. But then there 





Light and shadow: bioluminescent emissions of dragonfish, opposite; galatheid crab, below, 
viewed on coral under white, blue, and red light; Johnsen, bottom, with image of 
deep-sea octopus whose suckers have evolved into photophors, or light-emitting organs 


are these other, barely tested possibilities — 
that prey use light to startle a predator or 
even to bring in a bigger predator, called the 
‘burglar alarm’ theory. It’s energetically 
expensive to make light. It’s obviously there 
for a good reason and probably serves a mul- 
titude of purposes.” 

Also puzzling, he says, is how predators 
use polarization—the plane of vibration of 
light—to detect prey. We humans, for ex- 
ample, use polarized sunglasses to eliminate 
glare, as off the surface of water. Since such 
glare consists mainly of light that is polar- 
ized horizontally, sunglasses with vertical 
polarized filters selectively block glare. 
“We're looking at polarization vision as a 
way to see better in the ocean,” says John- 
sen. “Many animals appear to have it, but 
we have no idea why. We’re thinking it 
might be a way to break camouflage.” 

In such research, he says, “we resort to 
‘forensic biology,’ where we figure out the 
best hypothesis by piecing together what we 
can measure from animals we collect and 
from measurements in the environment.” 
For example, Johnsen uses technology to 
put himself into the place of his quarry. “We 
go down with filters and special polarization 
cameras to mimic the way it actually looks 
to these animals, which gives you a better 
idea of who’s well-hidden and who’s not; 
which patterns on a fish are important, and 
which don’t matter at all.” 

Even as Johnsen takes knowledge from 
the sea, he also gives that knowledge back, 
in the form of insights that could protect 
ocean animals. One of his projects is pro- 
tecting endangered sea turtles, which are 
often inadvertently hooked by fishermen 


after swordfish and marlin. “What they want 
is something that will be visible to the fish, 
but invisible to the turtles,” he says. “And 
so, one of our projects is designing lures 
based on the visual differences between 
these animals—trying to make something 
visible to one and invisible to another.” 
Alternatively, he says, they could “design a 
deterrent that’s visible to the turtles, but 
invisible to the fish. And so, we’re making 
these giant sharks of clear Plexiglas sheets 
that are opaque in UV light. Turtles can see 
UV. Sharks can’t.” 

Working with Duke medical researchers, 
Johnsen is also using techniques he’s 
learned to study cataracts in humans. “It’s 
not completely known how the different 
kinds of cataracts work, what’s causing the 
opacity,” he says. “There are many changes 
in an older person’s lens, but people argue 
over which changes really matter. Is it the 
granulation of the cytoplasm, or is it these 
funny little spherical balls that show up? 
To find that out, you need to figure out 
what their optical effects are.” New studies 
by Johnsen and medical collaborators are 
revealing that abnormal substances once 
believed to be the central causes of vision- 
impairing cataracts are, in fact, not the 
most important. 

Even as Johnsen delights in the insights 
he’s gaining through his study of creatures 
that inhabit the open ocean, he is aware 
that his life’s work may well be a coda to 
their existence. The very creatures he stud- 
ies are at the mercy of human folly, which 
persists in altering the nature of light that 
penetrates the ocean depths and blighting 
the purity of its waters. 


“Probably the worst 


Filters and 
special polari- 
zation cameras 
let scientists 
see what these 
underwater 
animals see, 
which gives 

a better idea 


thing about being a 
biologist is watching 
everything die,” he 
says. “You're basically 
watching humans wipe 
it all out, bit by bit. 
You know there’s al- 
most nothing you can 
do about it. A lot of 
what I do is for practi- 
cal reasons, but, a lot 
of it is just to get peo- 


of who’s well- ple to care. We put out 

: as many beautiful pic- 
hidden and tures, as many inter- 
who’s not. esting stories, to get 


people to care enough 

to maybe slow it down 

some. But, it almost 
seems inevitable. We’re growing more and 
more people, and everything else is dying.” 

Ironically, his sadness is made all the 
more acute by his experiences in places like 
the deep-ocean reef that is one of the study 
sites—the exhilaration over what is found 
there contrasting with the near certainty 
that it may all soon disappear, he says. 

A thousand feet down, “it’s this under- 
water Eden. There are these huge fish going 
back and forth—all these different kinds of 
strange snails and corals and weird little 
critters. It’s neat to see everybody’s faces 
coming up from a dive. They all come up 
with this big beatific smile. You know, like, 
Wow!” | 


www.biology.duke.edu/johnsenlab 
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An International 


Incident 


By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 








Scholar /detainee: Turkyilmaz 











Chris Hildreth 


ektan Turkyilmaz 


A graduate student’s imprisonment in Armenia points to the persistence of ethnic rivalries, 
the changing discipline of cultural anthropology, and the risks of scholarship. 


ektan Turkyilmaz was revel- 
ing in scholarly satisfaction. 
Having spent two months 
poring over archival collec- 
tions—an interlude critical 
to wrapping up his disserta- 
tion work—he was sitting in 
an airport lounge, finishing 
off a cigarette and talking with three friends 
who had come to see him off. 

The airport is just a few miles outside 
Yerevan, Armenia’s capital. Turkyilmaz was 
looking forward to the two-hour, late-night 
flight to Istanbul. There he would continue 
his research as a sixth-year Duke graduate 
student in cultural anthropology. The sin- 
gle-runway airport is called Zvartnots, 
which has at least two meanings: “celestial 
angels” or “vigilant forces.” In the past two 
weeks, he had become somewhat vigilant, 
somewhat uneasy. He had noticed several 
men clustered just outside his apartment 
building, seemingly at all hours of the day 
and night. And he had learned that a num- 
ber of Armenian acquaintances had been 
questioned about his work in the country. 

He walked through the security check- 
point, then through passport control, where 
the officer appeared strangely alarmed in his 
presence and quickly stamped his passport. 
After taking a couple of steps toward the 
gate, he was rushed by seven or eight securi- 
ty agents. Moments later, he was in hand- 
cuffs, his pockets emptied, his luggage 
seized. He was told that he wouldn’t be see- 
ing a lawyer anytime soon. The friends who 
saw him off at the airport were instructed to 
forget about him, to avoid discussing his 
arrest. He was thrown in jail at the head- 
quarters of the National Security Service, 
still referred to as the KGB, and held under 
tight security. 

What did Yektan Turkyilmaz do for his 
summer? He became a subject of news ac- 
counts all over the world. He helped set in 
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motion a scholarly network that transcends 
national and disciplinary boundaries. And 
he became a symbol of ethnic rivalries that 
have simmered for decades. 

To his Armenian inquisitors, even his 
name was a maddening, and menacing, study 
in contradictions. “Turkyilmaz,” in Turkish, 
means “indomitable Turk”; “Yektan,” in 
Kurdish, means unique. Back in the days of 
the Ottoman Empire, Turks had committed 
atrocities against Armenians that, in the view 
of most scholars, amounted to genocide. 
Since the founding of the Turkish Republic 
in 1923, the government has clamped down 
on Kurdish aspirations for cultural and 
political autonomy. Turkyilmaz—a citizen 
of Turkey who is of Kurdish origin and who 
is hardly likely to tow the Turkish party 
line—had been researching the period of 
the genocide. He had earned some acclaim 
as the first Turkish national to gain access 
to Armenia’s National Archives. 

The Armenian KGB arrested him on June 
17, having targeted him as a spy. “All schol- 
ars are spies,” one of the investigators told 
him. All of his research materials, including 
some 20,000 images saved on more than 
thirty CDs, were confiscated, along with a 





Documented: tourist visa that allowed entry into Armenia 





tinized, one by one, to 
see whether they re- 
vealed state secrets. He 





was questioned about 
his politics, disserta- 
tion topic, motiva- 
tions for learning the 
Armenian language, 
and knowledge of the 
Turkish military and 
intelligence communities. 

None of that revealed anything of inter- 
est to investigators, he says. And so the 
espionage suspicions evaporated. But after 
being held without bail for more than a 





month, he was charged, on July 21, with at- 
tempting to remove prohibited articles from 
the country, specifically, 108 books and 
pamphlets dating from the seventeenth to 
twentieth centuries. They had all been pur- 
chased openly and legally, he says, at flea 
markets and secondhand booksellers within 
sight of the presidential palace. Most of 
them related to the activities of Armenian 
nationalist parties in the Ottoman Empire 
and so, he says, would contribute to his doc- 
toral studies. He adds that he has for years 
collected Armenian books and recordings, 
and that his collection has been tapped by 
other Turkish students for their research. 
The claim of innocence carried no weight 
with prosecutors. They argued that he had 
violated an article of the Armenian Crim- 
inal Code that prohibits transporting drugs, 
ammunition, or nuclear weapons out of the 
country. Also barred is the export of certain 
“raw materials or cultural values” without 
permission from the Ministry of Culture. 
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Furkyilmaz said that he had never heard of 
the | 
that it had been applied to a person carrying 


books 


Che person who wrote the book on At 


iw. Reportedly, this was the first time 


menia—specifically, a two-volume history 
was among Turkyilmaz’s prominent defend 


ers. Richard Hovannisian, who holds a chair 
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in Armenian history at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, is the founder of 
the Society for Armenian Studies. On hear- 
ing of Turkyilmaz’s case, he sent messages to 
the Armenian president and the foreign 
ministry, flew to Armenia, and met with the 
lead prosecutor to attest to the character of 
the young scholar and plead for his speedy 
release. He says, “I’ve met Yektan, and | 
have a very high opinion of him as an ob- 
jective scholar, one who tries to understand 
what occurred in the very controversial and 
confusing history of modern Turkey, who 
does not necessarily accept the state’s narra- 
tive of events and the mythology that has 
been created in Turkey, and who is willing 
to challenge it. He is among those who are 
asking the very fundamental question, If 
there were two-million Armenians living in 
Turkey in 1915 and there are none here 
now, what happened to them? They did not 
simply get up and walk away. They were 
eliminated.” 

Hovannisian says he told the prosecutor, 
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“Look, if this man were really intending to 
smuggle books, he certainly would not have 
put them on a plane headed for Istanbul, 
which would have been suspicious for any 
one. He would have found a circuitous 
route to have gotten those books out of the 
country.” All he received in reply was “some- 
thing of a semi-bureaucratic response, a 
message that we are, after all, the defenders 
of the law, even though on a personal level 
we might sympathize with this young man,” 
he says. “It was a lot of double-talk.” 

In late August, after two months in prison, 
Turkyilmaz was given a two-year suspended 
prison sentence and set free. The court had 
convicted him of two counts of smuggling. 
But it chose not to impose additional prison 
time. State prosecutors had cited his partial 
acknowledgment of his guilt and coopera- 
tion with investigators. “I now want to con- 
centrate on my doctoral dissertation,” he 
told the journalists present at the trial. “I 
was, | am, and | will remain a friend of the 
Armenians.” 


ven before that public statement of 


friendship, Turkyilmaz would have 
been a strange candidate for a Turkish 
spy. He is a member of Turkey’s 


Kurdish minority, which has a history of 


being marginalized, and worse: While the 
Kurds make up more than 20 percent of the 
population of Turkey, the government has 
shut down Kurdish political parties, banned 
the Kurdish language, imprisoned advo- 
cates of separatism, and systematically with- 
held economic resources from the Kurdish 
region. It also has violently fought a Kurdish 
nationalist movement, displacing an esti- 
mated million villagers in the process. Until 
a few decades ago, the government wouldn’t 
even acknowledge a Kurdish minority, in- 
stead applying labels like “Mountain Turks.” 

Turkyilmaz 
multicultural 
Turkey. From an early age, he was sensitive 


grew up in what he calls “a 
environment” in eastern 
to historical tensions that would later con- 
tribute to his project as a scholar. He’s drawn 
to questions related to geography, maps, and 
borders; he’s curious about how different 
ethnic groups conceive their homelands, 
sometimes through competing claims. “Ar- 
menians became Armenians through these 
strong experiences. So did Kurds. So did 
Turks. The history that I want to write is not 
just about history. It’s about today. I want to 
understand why we are as we are today, and 
why we have these problems.” 
“I’m not particularly interested in Ar- 
menians or Kurds or Turks,” he says. “I’m 
more interested generally in ethnic conflict. 


Why do people decide that they should kill 
each other? Why do people want to main- 
tain conflicts rather than settling the issues? 
What does the formation of a state tell us 
about ethnic groups? What is a state, any- 
way? And is it possible to find a common 
identity beyond ethnic boundaries?” His 
dissertation is titled “Imagining ‘Turkey,’ 
Creating a Nation: The Politics of Ge- 
ography and State Formation in Eastern 
Anatolia, 1908-1938.” 

Turkyilmaz identifies himself as among a 
new generation of scholars in Turkey who 
reject an official “Turkish” view of history. 
In May, he had told Radio Free Europe/ 
Radio Liberty, “Interestingly, people in Tur- 
key believe that Armenia’s archives are 
closed, especially for Turkish citizens. That 
is not true. Here | am easily working with 
them.” Turkey, he said on the radio, has 
been slow to recognize the mass killings and 


deportations of Armenians, in the years 
during and following World War I, as geno- 





cide. That ugly episode allowed Turkey to 
take control of the eastern region of the 
country, known as Anatolia, the geographic 
focus of his dissertation. 

“Sadly, young people in Turkey know 
nothing about the subject,” he says. “All 
they know are nationalist things written in 
school textbooks. And because they lack 
that knowledge, they believe that the Ar- 
menians plot bad things against their coun- 
try.” On the other side of the border—and 
of history—Armenia is afflicted with “this 
strange mixture of new Armenian national- 





ism,” in his words, “along with the Soviet 
tradition that is still very influential in 
Armenian political institutions.” His schol- 
arly interests and his initial welcome in 
Armenia defied a Turkish stereotype about 
Armenia; his later arrest and imprisonment 
reinforced it. 

“Turkish and Armenian history have been 
written from polar-opposite perspectives for 
several generations now,” says Charles Kurz- 


~ OLE Bae 


man, associate professor of sociology at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
Kurzman is a member of Turkyilmaz’s disser- 
tation committee, taught him in a seminar, 
and employed him as a research assistant. 
The young scholar, Kurzman says, has un- 
usual qualifications in researching a topic 
that crosses cultures. “Very few scholars have 
been able to work in both languages, be- 


ple have not previously put together. So he 
is a great future hope for this field.” 
Whether or not mutual understanding is 
achieved in the scholarly world, in the 
sphere of Turkish officialdom, the issue of 
Armenian genocide continues to be sen- 
sitive. It’s especially sensitive at the moment, 
as Turkey looks to enter the European 
Union. As The Economist observed in re- 


“Once they had him, they couldn’t just let him go without losing face. 
But they couldn’t keep him either, because of the international outcry and 


because it was counterproductive.” 


cause Turkish is not widely taught in Ar- 
menia, and the Armenian language is not 
widely taught in Turkey. Yektan is one of 
the few scholars who can work in both lan- 
guages, and | believe he’s the only scholar of 
his generation who can work in Armenian, 
Kurdish, and Turkish. That allows him ac- 
cess to materials and perspectives that peo- 


Safe on campus: Turkyilmaz with dissertation adviser Starn 





Chris Hildreth 


porting on Turkyilmaz’s case, if Turkey is to 
join the E.U., it may have to acknowledge, 
and allow free discussion of, the genocide. 

But the signs of openness are, at best, 
mixed. Kurzman observes that there are 
struggles within the Turkish government, and 
between the government and the military. 
Even different wings of Turkey’s Islamist 
movement disagree on issues such as pro- 
moting democracy and pursuing member- 
ship in the European Union. Orhan Pamuk, 
Turkey’s most acclaimed living novelist, is 
facing up to three years in jail on charges of 
“denigrating the Turkish identity” after 
telling a Swiss newspaper last February that 
“30,000 Kurds were killed here, one million 
Armenians as well.” 

In late September, a court in Istanbul 
blocked an academic conference, “Otto- 
man Armenians During the Demise of the 
Empire: Responsible Scholarship and Issues 
of Democracy.” The court banned the con- 
ference from the two universities that had 
co-sponsored it, pending information on 
the qualifications of the speakers. But there 
was rampant criticism of the court’s deci- 
sion, by both the media and government 
officials. Finally, a third university agreed to 
hold the event, which had already been 
postponed in May after the justice minister 
accused its organizers of treason. Partici- 
pants were greeted by demonstrators shout- 
ing “Treason will not go unpunished” and 
“This is Turkey, love it or leave it.” But the 
conference was a “transformative experi- 
ence for most of the participants,” accord- 
ing to Ayse Gul Altinay Ph.D. ’01, an assis- 
tant professor of anthropology and cultural 
studies at Sabanci University in Istanbul. 
“After two intense days of twelve to thir- 
teen hours each, a serious taboo has been 
broken,” she says, referring to the long- 
stymied discussion of Armenian genocide. 

Turkish officials have long accepted that 
many Armenians were killed on Turkish soil 
beginning in 1915. But that happened, they 
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have insisted, during a time of civil strife in 
the declining days of the Ottoman Empire 
that claimed even more Turkish Muslim 
lives. Turkey closed its border and cut diplo- 
matic ties with Armenia in 1993—two years 
after Armenia achieved independence from 
the old Soviet Union—to protest against 
Armenian occupation of Nagorno-Karabakh, 
a territory that Stalin had placed in Soviet 
Azerbaijan. 


“T know how fraught these questions of 


nationalism, history, and Armenian geno- 
cide are in this part of the world,” says Duke 
cultural-anthropology professor Orin Starn, 
who is Turkyilmaz’s dissertation adviser. “I 
think Yetkan fully realized the potential 
dangers of doing research in Armenia. 
Anthropologists sometimes tend to be con- 
fused with spies anyway, because we're the 
people who are there asking uncomfortable 


whose wife, Senator Elizabeth Hanford Dole 
58, Hon. ’00, served as a Duke trustee. Bob 
Dole has had a longstanding affinity for 
Armenia: After he was severely wounded in 
World War II, he had seven corrective sur- 
geries from a Chicago-based army surgeon 
of Armenian origin. He would later credit 
the surgeon, Hampar Kilikian—a survivor 
of the Armenian genocide—with persuad- 
ing him “to make the most of what I had.” 
Dole learned about the case through his 
counsel, Marion Watkins ’96, J.D. 99, who 
was absorbing e-mail messages from Duke 
sources. In his letter to President Kocharian, 
Dole said that to detain Turkyilmaz “on 
grounds as dubious as these calls into ques- 
tion Armenia’s commitment to democracy 
in the first place.” Dole urged the president 
to ask the country’s legislature “to examine 
this strange law”—the ban on exporting a 


“All scholars are spies,” one of the Armenian investigators told Turkyilmaz. 
According to the prosecutor, he had acquired too many books for any 


authentic student to absorb. 


questions, writing things down in our note- 
books. And in Yektan’s case, taking pictures 
of documents.” When Starn was doing field 
work in Peru, he was accused of being a spy 
for the U.S. government. 

“A lot of anthropologists now work in 
dangerous places, on topics that are poli- 
tically charged,” he says. “You have the 
stereotype of the anthropologist as this per- 
son going off to work in some so-called 
exotic culture and writing about religious 
symbolism or social structure. And that was 
what anthropology was fifty years ago. But 
anthropologists have become very interes- 
ted in questions of social movement, poli- 
tical change, ethnic nationalism, war, mem- 
ory, genocide. Anthropology is a field that’s 
become more engaged in political issues, 
and | think that’s a good thing. It shows 
that we’re doing and studying things that 
matter, that have real-world stakes and con- 
sequences. But it often means being in 
places that are not safe. And Yektan was in 
one of those places.” 


hen news broke of his arrest, 
scholars, and politicians, rallied 
in support of Turkyilmaz. Duke 
president Richard H. Brodhead 
noted, in a letter to President Robert 
Kocharian of Armenia, that Turkyilmaz is 
uniquely qualified “to help illuminate this 
critical historical period.” 





Turkyilmaz’s circumstances also caught 
the attention of former Senator Bob Dole, 
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book of cultural value—‘“‘which, if not 
unique in the world, is certainly unique in 
the community of free nations.” 

Speaking for various communities of 
scholars, organizations like International 
PEN, which is a worldwide association of 
writers, the Human Rights Action Network 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and the Society for 
Armenian Studies argued on behalf of 
Turkyilmaz. In a typical sentiment, the 
Middle East Studies Association of North 
America said the case violated the notion 
that “scholarship, free exchange of ideas, 
and international collegiality can help 
lessen political tensions between states and 
increase mutual respect and understanding 
amongst peoples.” 

One scholar who advocated tirelessly for 
Turkyilmaz was Altinay, the Istanbul-based 
professor who, like Turkyilmaz, completed 
her Duke dissertation under Starn’s super- 
vision. She has known Turkyilaz for more 
than five years and says that his research 
“promises to build important academic and 
human bridges between areas of scholarship 
divided by politically troubled borders, lan- 
guages, and disciplines.” 

In late July, Altinay entered Armenia on 
a tourist visa; she was met at Yerevan’s air- 
port by the same friends who had seen off 
Turkyilmaz when he was arrested. Her next 
meeting, with the imprisoned scholar, was 
more freighted and frightening. “They first 
put me in a room that looked like an inter- 


rogation room,” she recalls. “There was a 
desk and three chairs, all of which were 
nailed to the floor. Nothing could be 
moved. The door was covered with thick 
leather from the inside, which might have 
been for sound isolation. Yektan came into 
the room with a KGB agent, who accompa- 
nied us during the whole visit. He asked 
Yektan to sit behind the desk, while I sat in 
front of the desk.” 

Altinay says she tried to provide him 
with information about the international 
attention on the case, and “to reassure him 
that this nightmare would end soon.” She 
recalls, “He looked serious, calm, and 
strong.” As he was being led away, “I told 
him that we would soon be meeting under 
very different circumstances. | believed—or 
wanted to believe—that this would indeed 
be the case. But he seemed more pessimis- 
tic. | could see the deep worry in his eyes.” 

On her return to Istanbul, she helped 
organize the Committee for Solidarity with 
Yektan Turkyilmaz, which included promi- 
nent writers, journalists, and intellectuals. 
They crafted an open letter to President 
Kocharian and, in less than twenty-four 
hours, collected 100 signatures. The petition 
was impressive in its international reach— 
especially so, Altinay observes, because it was 
the first time that Turkish and Armenian 
scholars had come together on this scale. 





ven as he was targeted by the na- 
tional-security apparatus, Turkyilmaz 
continued to receive support from 
other sectors of Armenia. In a radio 
interview, the director of the National Ar- 
chives called the trial a mistake. One of 
Turkyilmaz’s cellmates burst into laughter, 
he recalls, on learning that Turkyilmaz’s im- 
prisonment hinged on a dispute over book 
exports. His situation just didn’t fit into the 
convenient categories that define official 
Armenia’s view of the world—or that de- 
fine scholars who are citizens of Turkey. 
“My first thought was that the right hand 
and the left hand in the Armenian govern- 
ment were working at cross purposes,” says 
UNC’s Kurzman, who maintained a “Free 
Yektan” website throughout the episode. 
“You have a move by the National Archives 
to grant Yektan permission to perform his 
research there, clearly an attempt to further 
the cause of scholarship and to gain good 
publicity. On the other hand, you have peo- 
ple there who are very suspicious of out- 
siders telling their story for them. And it 
appears that some of those people—many 
of them, I would guess, Soviet traimed—saw 
only trouble in having a scholar from Tur- 
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Details of some of the images on 
CDs confiscated by KGB: map, 
above, published in 1915 in Tbilisi, 
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key look at their documents and leave the 
country with information that they con- 
sidered central to their national identity.” 

The early suspicions that he must have 
been spying for Turkey constitute “the big 
irony there,” Kurzman says. “That of all the 
people from Turkey who might come look 
at their documents, he’s among the most 
sympathetic. So | think it backfired on them. 
Once they had him, they couldn’t just let 
him go without losing face. But they couldn’t 
keep him either, because of the internation- 
al outcry and because it was counterproduc- 
tive to their own cause, which is to have 
Armenian historical claims validated.” 

Starn, Turkyilmaz’s dissertation adviser, 
flew to Yerevan, the capital, to observe the 
trial. It was, in Starn’s view, only a show trial. 
The state prosecutor hinged his argument, 
he says, on the theory that Turkyilmaz had 
acquired too many books for any authentic 
student to absorb; Turkyilmaz’s intent, so 
the argument went, must have been smug- 
gling. At trial’s end, as the judge was reach- 
ing his decision, the prosecutor blithely 
walked out of the courtroom. That display of 
nonchalance, Starn says, was an indication 
that the verdict was preordained. 

“T think this falls within the larger con- 


text of this deep historical mistrust between 
Armenia and Turkey, this feeling in Ar- 
menia that they have suffered at the hands 
of the Turks, that they’ve been massacred 
by the Turks, that Turkey took over 90 per- 
cent of their territory, and therefore Turkey 
only means bad things for Armenia and 
Armenians. The very fact of a Turk, albeit 
one of Kurdish descent, being in Armenia, 
photographing documents in the archives, 
buying books about Armenian history, cul- 
ture, and politics, making a lot of Armenian 
friends, was something unusual. Yektan is a 
real pioneer in this sense. I think that 
inevitably made him a target of suspicion.” 
He may have been a target of suspicion 
there, but Turkyilmaz sees Armenia as a tar- 
get of scholarly opportunity. “I will definite- 
ly go back” to Armenia, he says, though he 
thinks he has compiled enough material to 
finish his dissertation. He left having lost 20 
pounds in prison, but with some of his 
books and CDs back in his possession. 
Hovannisian, the UCLA expert on Ar- 
menia, says Turkyilmaz’s case illustrates how 
a nation like Armenia—finding itself 
alongside the historically hostile neighbors 
of Turkey and Azerbaijan—can be in a per- 
petual mode of insecurity and crisis. That 
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circumstance can feed a fervent patriotism 
that perceives threats everywhere, he says. 
At the same time, Turkey has been slow to 
deal with the burden of historical memory. 
“We in the United States have our own dif- 
ficulties facing the skeletons in our closet,” 
says Hovannisian. “It was a very long time 
until we acknowledged the mistreatment of 
the Native American population and the 
evils of slavery. So it takes maturity to be 
able to face your history.” 

“There is hope that civil society is open- 
ing up in Turkey, and maybe it will spill 
over into Armenia,” he says. “The Turkish 
scholars today who are talking about these 
issues are not doing it for any love of Arme- 
nians. They’re saying that we in Turkey 
can’t really know who we are, can’t really face 
our future, unless we deal with our past.” & 


www.yektan.org 
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IMA, ETHIOPIA: Sister Tsigue Petros 
pulled the jeep to a stop behind 
Maryam Church at the entry to the 
cemetery, referred to derisively by the 
locals of this coffee-growing outpost as 
“Maryam Village.” No gate adorned the 
eraveyard’s entrance; no sign marked the 


Vad ® Pe ey way. Only a well-trodden path offered evi- 
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otherwise reserved for the dead. Indeed, for 
the past twenty years, fifty-eight families 
had isolated themselves in Maryam Village 
rather than face the stigma of their disease, 
leprosy or Hansen’s Disease, out in society. 


living’. 
in the Grave 
with the 








Grave hunt: family members of recently deceased 
person search for burial place while shunning “village 


Cemetery home: three 
‘: -Benerations.of, lepers live among tombs 
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perch in a skeleton-like tree above the 


graveyard, seemingly daring us to approach. 
They, like the feral dogs that snarled in 
the bushes along the trail, were on height- 
ened alert. On this hallowed land where 
nothing about life comes easy, survival 
always comes first. Vultures, dogs, snakes, 
humans—all the graveyard’s dwellers 
scavenged on equal terms for food, shelter, 
and territory. If any enjoyed the upper 
hand, it wasn’t the humans. 

For each of the 400 residents of Maryam 
Village, home was a leaky hut constructed 
from scrap metal, rags, cardboard, bamboo, 
and burlap. This patchwork of debris mish- 


mashed together with rope did little to 
deter animals or disease-carrying insects 
from calling it home, too. Unless, that is, 
the open, cracked tombs next door ap- 
pealed to them more. Even the church’s 
eravediggers, who often forced the disman- 
tling of these huts to dig and bury the newly 
deceased, were the enemy. 

“We are living on top of the dead bodies,” 
Califa Badedu, a village elder of Maryam 
Village, told me—‘“above the dead and be- 
low the living. Half in the grave, half out.” 
Sister Aye 
Tsigue, a nun in the Catholic order of the 


Gebeyehu—like Sister 


Daughters of Charity, and intimately aware 


of the situation—explained it more directly. 


“They are not even better than the dead 
who are under the ground.” 

This was not the first time I had wit- 
nessed victims of leprosy living in difficult 
conditions, and it likely won’t be my last. 
Five years earlier, in 1998, | encountered 
my first “leper colony” while on assignment 
for a relief organization in Southeast Asia. 
I was instantly struck by their plight—the 
physical disfigurement, stigma, abandon- 
ment, loss of identity, and poverty. But I 
found myself equally inspired by their abil- 
ity to endure and find purpose in a life so 
cursed with bad luck. Where did they find 
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the we to go on? | wondered 
I juestion followed. More than 
peopl in the world had suffered 


in the past two decades, but 


ey hiding? What, if any 


TrOm tepros\ 


where were ft 

thing, had changed in the past 2,000 years 
for these people who had been branded, 
since Biblical times, the most untouchable 


of the untouchables? Was there truth to 
the dark mythology surrounding their dis 


ease? And most important, were there les 





sons we should learn from their treatment 





and perseverance? Five years later, when 

I made the transition professionally from 
relief work to photojournalism, humanizing 
the face of leprosy became my first long- 
term documentary project. 

Since then, I have visited colonies in 
Vietnam, Thailand, Cuba, and India, which 
is home to nearly two-thirds of the world’s 
leprosy-afflicted people, and debunked for 
myself a few myths along the way. Leprosy 
is not highly contagious, like tuberculosis. 
Disfigurement can be prevented if the dis- 
ease is diagnosed early. And it can be cured 
with medicine. Yet while progress has been 
made, the stigma surrounding leprosy in 
many societies can still be as fierce as ever, 
which brings me back to Ethiopia. 

In November of 2002, Seton Institute, a 
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California-based aid organization, sent me 
to Ethiopia to document the health pro 
erams of the Daughters of Charity. Seton 
wanted to communicate to its donors the 
current living conditions of the poor in 
this stricken nation and show how the sis 
ters were making a positive impact. AIDS, 
refugee camps, and malnutrition | expect 
ed, but not a two-day visit to a graveyard 
in some southwest Ethiopia backwater. 
hat said, it came as little surprise that 
the people of Maryam Village greeted my 


arrival with trepidation. Sister Tsigue had 
warned me. Outsiders making lofty prom- 
ises had passed through these parts before, 
and it was starkly obvious from first sight 
that Maryam Village had not benefited 
one bit from the trouble. 

This reality made Sister Tsigue’s job con- 
siderably tougher, as she, too, had hopes of 
bringing dignity and a better quality of life 
to this community. She, and her predeces- 
sor, Sister Ayelech, had worked hard to gain 
Maryam Village’s trust, and finally they 
were getting traction. 

After more than 250 visits to the local 
municipality, the sisters had secured a plot 
of land on the outskirts of town. Interna- 
tional donors at their request sponsored 
the construction of new adobe homes for 


sixty-four families. If all went according to 
plan, the residents of Maryam Village 
would soon leave their old haunts behind 
for good. 

What is more, the sisters offered hope 
far beyond the tangibles of new land and 
new homes. Having successfully rehabili- 
tated another local leprosy village called 
Ginjo, the sisters had a working model to 
follow for weaving Maryam Village back 
into the fabric of society. 

At last check, their plan is on target. 


Makeshift work: Cemetery 
inhabitants step in for gravediggers 


Electricity and a water-delivery system have 
been installed. Income-generating programs 
for women have commenced and a health 
clinic is operating once a week. The chil- 
dren, once shunned from public education, 
are attending school in nearby Ginjo, until 
their own kindergarten can be constructed 
next year after the rainy season. The lead- 
ership council elected by Maryam Village 
even voted to change its name. Now, at the 
entrance to their new community for all 
the world to see, a welcome sign proudly 
proclaims: Tulema Leprosy Village. E 
Lemieux 93, who earned an M.B.A. in 2001 
at the University of California, Berkeley, is 
based in San Francisco. 


For more photos: http://peterlemieux.com 


Charity at home: Sister Tsigue 
visits housing site in Tulema Leprosy Village 
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Progress: Sister Tsigue 
] — checks on new homes for villagers 
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uring the summer of 1923, Duke 
President William Preston Few in- 
terviewed Alice M. Baldwin for the 
position of dean of women. In her 
memoir, Baldwin recalls one notable ques- 





tion during their conversation: “He asked 
me if | could take criticism and disappoint- 
ment without weeping!” 

Baldwin didn’t record her reaction to the 
question and its inherent assumptions. But 
she does say that she told Few she wouldn’t 
take the job unless she was given a faculty 
position and was allowed to teach. She re- 
fused, she said, to be considered just the 
female students’ “nurse.” She wanted “real 
authority in working with the girls.” 

Baldwin went on to become Duke’s first 
full-time female faculty member, a professor 
of history, and the founding dean of Duke’s 
Woman’s College, which was housed on 
East Campus from 1930 to 1972, when the 
Woman’s and Trinity colleges merged. 

During her twenty-one years as dean of 
the Woman’s College, Baldwin oversaw the 
creation of student groups that made it pos- 
sible for women to explore and build on 
their interests and talents. She insisted that 
all academic facilities be open to both gen- 
ders and urged the hiring of more female 
faculty members. She hosted sewing nights 
to discuss etiquette. Her goal was to ensure 
that her students had the benefits of both 
the Woman’s College and Trinity College, 
the men’s school. 

More than eighty years later, Duke’s fe- 
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More than eighty years after Dean Alice M. Baldwin strove to give female 
students the benefits of both the Woman’s College and Trinity, 
a pilot program seeks to address issues raised by the Women’s Initiative. 


Baldwin Scholars 


male undergraduates once again have access 
to similar benefits. Last fall, Duke named its 
first Alice M. Baldwin Scholars—eighteen 
first-year students accepted into a women- 
only program within the university’s coed 
undergraduate experience. The program be- 
gan in late January at an overnight retreat 
in a secluded cabin near Chapel Hill. 


he new scholars, who barely know 

each other, are instructed to stand 

face-to-face in two concentric cir- 

cles. Then Colleen Scott, the pro- 
gram’s assistant director, calls out a ques- 
tion. Each participant tells her partner the 
answer. Once both have shared, one circle 
rotates, creating a new set of pairs. At first, 
the circles are three feet apart, and partici- 
pants speak in low voices tinged with 
uncertainty. 

“What role do you take in groups?” Scott 
calls out. One student says she likes to take 
charge. “What makes you afraid?” Being 
alone. Being chased. “What’s your biggest 
challenge at Duke?” Regan Bosch, a goalie 
on the lacrosse team, stands with her arms 
folded across her chest. “You say something 
intelligent, and someone else says some- 
thing more intelligent,” she says. As the 
questions and answers fly, the room fills 
with shouts and laughter. The circles move 
closer together. What is your proudest 
achievement? Meng Zhou doesn’t mention 
that she influenced local school-board poli- 
cies as a high-school lobbyist or that she 


earned admission to Duke. Instead, she says, 
“Baldwin Scholars!” 

By the next morning, the scholars are 
teasing one another and sharing inside jokes, 
more like sisters or lifelong friends than 
people who barely knew each other the day 
before. It’s a nascent version of the kind of 
support network that Donna Lisker, co- 
director of the Baldwin Scholars and direc- 
tor of Duke’s Women’s Center, envisioned 
six years ago when university administrators 
began serious conversations about creating 
a women-only academic program. 

The idea didn’t take hold until 2002, 
when President Nannerl O. Keohane cre- 
ated the Women’s Initiative to study the 
lives of all Duke women. The findings were 
disturbing: Women were poorly represented 
in the faculty, particularly at the most sen- 
ior levels, and female faculty and staff mem- 
bers at every level were struggling to bal- 
ance their work and family lives. Equally, if 
not more troubling, was an undergraduate 
culture permeated by unrealistic expecta- 
tions of achievement and physical beauty— 
a culture in which women often competed 
against, rather than supported one another 
and, sometimes, played “dumb” to attract 
male peers. 

To address issues affecting employees, the 
administration began working to improve 
child care, mentoring, and other support 
services. But changing an undergraduate 
culture that demands that its women be 
smart, fit, popular, and involved, without 


je 
Common ground: 
Women’s Center director f 
Lisker, right, with 
case: scholars, 
from left, Aislinn Affinito, 


Andrea Dinamarco, 
and Meng Zhou 
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visible exertion—what the study called “ef- 


fortless perfection” —was a thorny challenge. 

Part of the answer, Lisker and others de- 
cided, was to create a program that would 
give female undergraduates the opportunity 
to network with faculty, meet older student 
mentors, live together as a group, and study 
in several women-only seminars. The idea, 
Lisker says, was to give them the tools and 
the space to explore for themselves issues 
such as gender, success, and body image. 

“These women, especially because so many 
of them come from privilege, up to this 
point have not necessarily felt a lot of dif- 
ference from their male peers,” Lisker says. 
“Being a woman might seem irrelevant to 
them. Part of our goal is to challenge them 
to think about this.” 

Women apply to the Baldwin Scholars 
program in the fall of their first year; the 
second class is being selected in November. 
The program begins in the spring with a 
retreat and a semester-long seminar taught 
by three female professors that participants 
take in addition to their normal courseload. 
As sophomores, the scholars live together 
on West Campus and will lead a commu- 
nity-service project. They will intern with 
an alumna junior year and then gather back 
on campus senior year for a Capstone course. 

Although they will explore women’s is- 
sues, the scholars will not earn a women’s- 
studies degree. Organizers felt the Baldwin 
Scholars program would be more market- 
able to a mainstream audience if it was not 
tagged as feminist. Recruiting materials for 
the first class, designed to attract a diverse 
applicant pool, featured noteworthy Duke 
alumnae, including actor Annabeth Gish 
93, aspiring doctor Pooja Kumar ’01, and 
Senator Elizabeth Hanford Dole ’58, Hon. 
00. Participants bear no extra costs to en- 
roll in the program, but they also do not re- 
ceive tuition scholarships. 

The inaugural group was selected from 
seventy-eight applicants. The scholars come 
from twelve states and have varied in- 
terests: Duke Republicans, Black Student 
Alliance, Duke’s equestrian team, and Duke 
Symphony Orchestra. They are studying art, 
biomedical engineering, and public policy. 
They perform traditional Indian dance, row 
crew, play badminton, and volunteer. 

When the year started, they felt they had 
little in common. Even their reasons for 
joining the program varied widely. Not all 
came seeking enlightenment on gender is- 
sues. Some didn’t agree that the campus so- 
cial atmosphere was as rigid and unfriendly 
to women as the Women’s Initiative report 
described. Rachel McLaughlin, the first stu- 
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dent from her Missouri high school to 
attend a top-ten university, wanted to con- 
tinue the leadership training she had begun 
in high school. Kelley Akhiemokhali wanted 
a self-esteem boost. She says she didn’t feel 
pressure to dress or act a certain way when 
she arrived at Duke. But the Houston na- 
tive had struggled with her self-esteem in 
high school and had considered attending a 


women’s college. She felt she couldn’t af- 





ves 


Duke University Arch 


pointy leopard-print heels, pink ballet slip- 
pers, and electric-blue sneakers. As she 
waits for the signal to begin her presen- 
tation, she tucks a stray hair behind her ear 
and bites her bottom lip. “I am Regan Bosch, 
and | am an artist,” she says in the con- 
fessional tone of a twelve-step meeting. She 
pauses and adds, “That’s really hard for me 
to say.” 

“I play lacrosse,” she continues. “People 
think I’m a real guy, like I can beat people 
up. But | have my ballet slippers on there. | 
would love to feel like a little girl again.” 
Her voice trails off. 

The pastel is caked on the paper, revealing 
her effort to get the details just right. “Pastel 
drawing is really hard for me, being a perfec- 
tionist,” she says. “I’ll pore over this for hours 
and think, ‘Why can’t I fix that shoelace” ” 

In turn, the other women share their pri- 
vate sides. One tearfully describes living be- 
tween two cultures, with a Christian mom 
and a Jewish dad. Another, the class’ self- 
proclaimed diva, performs a monologue that 
covers her desire to balance family and 
work and her conviction that round butts 


In her memoir, Baldwin recalls one notable question during 
their conversation: “He asked me if | could take criticism and 


disappointment without weeping!” 


ford to lose confidence, and she began 
noticing the pressure to look good wearing 
on her friends, she says. At one meal, she 
recalls, a friend proclaimed unhealthy every 
food on her plate, including a fruit cocktail. 


he Baldwin Scholars’ first seminar, 

held over the spring semester, was 

“Perceptions of the Self, Society, and 

the Natural World,” taught by Lisker, 
program co-director and geologist Emily 
Klein, and Frances Graham, an administra- 
tor at North Carolina Central University. 
Lessons in personal perceptions, feminist 
theory, art as a form of self expression, and 
science and society were designed to prompt 
the scholars to think through their personal 
histories and priorities and to question how 
they take in the world around them. 

One evening early in the semester, the 
scholars are assembled in the program’s East 
Duke Building classroom. Some swivel in 
red leather chairs. Others are squeezed 
shoulder-to-shoulder on the couch. Their 
assignment is to present an autobiography, 
in whatever form they choose. 

On a sheet of paper, the first speaker has 
drawn four pairs of shoes: worn flip-flops, 


are sexy. The other women alternately tear 
up, laugh, applaud. 

After the class is over, Lisker explains the 
assignment. “If you’re going to be in a lead- 
ership position of any kind, you need to 
think about your private actions in a public 
way. You’ve got to know your strengths and 
weaknesses. You’ve got to get insight into 
yourself and how other people see you.” 


isker says she has heard little criti- 
cism of the Baldwin Scholars pro- 
gram itself; however, nationally there 
is a longstanding debate about the 
relative success and importance of single- 
sex education. It reached a fever pitch in 
the late Sixties, when historically all-male 
colleges began to admit women. Today’s 
critics say that separating women, or any 
group, does not prepare them for success in 
a diverse world. Others argue that it’s simply 
not necessary now that women have access 
to numerous coeducational opportunities, 
and that it robs students of the opportunity 
to learn from those who are different. 
On the other side is research indicating 
the benefits provided by women’s colleges. 
Graduates tend to develop greater confi- 





dence and leadership skills, for example, 
according to studies by Alexander W. As- 
tin, founding director of the Higher Edu- 
cation Research Institute at UCLA, and 
others. A 2003 study at the Indiana Univer- 
sity Center for Postsecondary Research com- 
pared the experiences of women at coed 
and women’s colleges. In general, women at 
women’s colleges were more engaged and 
also reported more academic challenge, more 
interaction with faculty members, greater 
self-awareness, more interest in contributing 
to the community, and more experiences 
that encourage understanding diversity. 

Duke president emerita Keohane grad- 
uated from all-female Wellesley College and 
was its president before coming to Duke in 
1993. She says her undergraduate experience 
offered friendships with women and a chance 
to observe accomplished female professors 
and administrators. “Women did everything 
at Wellesley,” Keohane says. “We majored in 
whatever we were good at and curious about, 
and nobody ever hinted that women were 
not good at physics or economics, even in 
subtle ways. We ran all the student organiza- 
tions and participated in college governance 
in significant ways, and we gained both in- 
tellectual and other skills in doing so, with- 
out worrying that we might appear ‘too 
smart.’ Sometimes in later life when a chal- 
lenge arose, my immediate response was: ‘I 
know I can do this—I did it at Wellesley.’ ” 

Before the Baldwin Scholars program was 
created, Keohane says, women at Duke had 
some spaces of their own where they could 
develop strong friendships and find role 
models. Those include the Women’s Center 
and sororities, “at least when they live up to 
their ideals.” The Baldwin Scholars pro- 
gram is an attempt to combine that sense of 
community with intellectual rigor, she says. 

Sue Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. 93, 
assistant vice president for student affairs, 
says she can only recall one female professor 
and no female administrators at Duke dur- 
ing her undergraduate years. And yet, she 
didn’t find her undergraduate experience 
lacking, she says. She calls the Baldwin 
Scholars program a reasonable response to 
the Women’s Initiative, though she would 
like to see its effectiveness measured and all 
students exposed to education about gender 
—including men. “What I find myself con- 
cerned about are all the people who are not 
part of these programs.” 

Lisker says researchers will survey the 
scholars, along with some who applied but 
were not admitted and others who did not 
apply. The goal is to have a sense about 
whether the Baldwin Scholars report higher 


confidence and greater satisfaction with 
their college experiences. So far, the only 
evidence is anecdotal. Baldwin Scholar 
Rachel McLaughlin says the program has 
helped her understand what it means to be 
a feminist and now would define herself as 
one. “Feminism is having the self-confi- 
dence to work for your goals in a society 
that may present obstacles,” she says. “It has 
nothing to do with male bashing. It’s also 


“We don’t want the Baldwin Scholars to be 
marginalized,” Lisker says. “If we don’t have 
anyone join a sorority, then how are we 
going to influence the sororities?” 

Bosch pledged Zeta Tau Alpha, a new so- 
rority. It was part of her effort to be a “regu- 
lar” student, not just an athlete, she says. 
“The sorority is fun. We just goof off. It’s 
people like me. It’s not serious conver- 
sation. Baldwin Scholars is where we go 





Shoes of the scholar: autobiographical pastel by Regan Bosch, from program’s first assignment 


about women working together for our ad- 
vancement, not being competitive.” 

Scholar Akhiemokhali landed a role in a 
play—something she says she never would 
have gone for without the support of her 
teachers and peers in the Baldwin Scholars. 
Bosch says she started her Duke career un- 
certain whether to study biology or art, 
thinking of art as a “cop-out.” She has fi- 
nally decided to pursue her passion to paint 
and has found a place to display her work. 
The pastel drawing of shoes she made for 
her first assignment now hangs, framed, in 
the Baldwin Scholars’ classroom. 

Lisker and others acknowledge that one 
drawback to the program could be its size; 
when it reaches full enrollment of seventy- 
two in fall 2007, it will comprise only about 
2 percent of female undergraduates. But she 
points out that the scholars are encouraged 
to take what they’re learning to the broader 
community. This fall, for example, they’re 
considering creating a women’s network for 
gender-related discussions, campaigning for 
women seeking campus leadership positions, 
and hosting a Baldwin Scholars-like retreat 
for a wider group of women. The scholars 
are also encouraged to pursue other in- 
terests so they can take what they learn to 
other campus communities. For instance, 
nearly half of the scholars have joined 
sororities, about the same percentage as the 
general undergraduate female population. 


twice a week to have intelligent conversa- 
tions. You get to that room and it’s like: 
Ahbhbhh. I can really relate.” 


n one night in January, the group 

discusses body image. “How do we 

use our bodies for self-expression?” 

Lisker asks. “What decisions do we 
make every day with our bodies?” The 
answers come rapid-fire: What we wear. 
Scents. What we eat, drink, and smoke. 
Jewelry. Whether you spend time on hair 
and makeup. Body language. 

Women judge one another, the students 
observe. They envy their peers’ toned abs or 
flat stomachs. They recall women spending 
hours dressing and blow-drying hair for 
sorority rush. They talk about “dressing cute” 
for their boyfriends. They talk about the me- 
dia’s obsession with the First Lady’s clothes. 
They confess they go to the gym more often 
at Duke than they did at home. 

Rachel Shack, one of Bosch’s lacrosse 
teammates, worries that the fuss over phy- 
sical appearance “reduces a woman’s po- 
tential to change the world.” But Andrea 
Dinamarco, an outspoken student from 
Pembroke Pines, Florida, says a sexy ap- 
pearance can be a sign that a woman is nur- 
turing herself. “It could be that that makes 
us more confident—if you do these things 
the right way, if you wear sexy lingerie to 
bed not because your boyfriend is coming 
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because you admire the laciness, 
that’s okay,” she says 

Phe professors want to force students out 
of their comfort zones. Klein, whose research 
is a geochemist focuses on ocean ridges, at 
ranged a field trip to Duke’s marine lab in 
Beaufort. In “miserable” weather, Klein took 
the scholars on a boat trip. They were en 
couraged to study creatures such as sea ur 
chins and crabs. One student got seasick. 

“One of the great things about geology IS 
that it involves field work, and everyone 
has to pee in the woods,” Klein says, noting 
that in geology, unlike many scientific disei- 
plines, the number of male and female stu- 
dents is about equal. “That’s a great leveler. 
High heels, makeup, the trappings of popu- 
lar culture, and the inherent ways women 
interact with other women and men are of 
no use in field work.” 

But those trappings of popular culture are 
unavoidable in the workplace. At another 
session, they explore the topic of women 
and power with the help of Martha Reeves, 
a visiting assistant professor who teaches 
“Women at Work: Gendered Experiences 
of Corporate Life.” 

Reeves, who consults with businesses on 


osch says she became a Baldwin 
Scholar because she wanted access 
to university decision-makers and 
intellectually elite peers. Near the 
end of her first semester in the program, she 


H. 


Bro \dhead invited the scholars to a private 


got her wish. President Richard 
reception at his home. 

[he students carpool to the president’s 
house at the edge of West Campus, affixing 


name tags to their sweaters and blouses as 


they walk up the driveway. Brodhead is out- 


“These women, up to this point, have not necessarily felt a lot of difference 
from their male peers,” Donna Lisker says. “Being a woman might seem 
irrelevant to them. Part of our goal is to challenge them to think about this.” 


such issues as women’s development, says 
that women face two key challenges: learn- 
ing where they have power, and learning 
how to handle people in power with whom 
they disagree. “What will make you powerful 
is the relevance of your activities, regardless 
of your title,” Reeves says. “How close are 
you to other important people?” Reeves 
urges the scholars to network and commu- 
nicate well, and that includes avoiding such 
qualifiers as “maybe” and “I think.” 
Already, the scholars have had a number 
of opportunities to practice what they are 
learning. Over the summer, several attend- 
ed a conference of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, and four 
attended Duke’s student leadership retreat. 
Others accompanied administrators on the 
first of a number of trips to try to raise a $6- 
million endowment for the program, which 
is fully funded through 2008 through the 
president's discretionary fund and The Duke 
Endowment. In September, Dinamarco was 
elected president of the Crowell Quad 
Council; Bosch, the lacrosse player, was 
elected as a representative to the council. 
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side to greet each woman with a handshake. 
Inside, they meet Brodhead’s wife, Cindy 
Brodhead, and go to the dining room, 
where they fill china plates with chocolate- 
chip cookies and accept glasses of lemon- 


ade. But Claire Lauterbach, the daughter of 


a foreign-service officer, foregoes the re- 
freshments to buttonhole President Brod- 
head. She asks about his book collection. 
An English professor, he confesses that in 
college he got in the habit of saving all his 
books, and could only find twelve to part 
with when he moved to Durham. The circle 
around him grows. 

The other women pepper him with ques- 
tions. What did he study as a young man? 
Does he like watching basketball in 
Cameron? They want to know about Duke’s 
new global health initiative, the ban on 
travel to countries under U.S. State De- 
partment warnings, the future of the arts at 
Duke. He, in turn, has a few questions for 
them. He asks whether they enjoyed meet- 
ing author Anne Fadiman and whether the 
women’s lacrosse games draw a large crowd. 

Brodhead tells them that when he was a 


student at Yale, the university was all-male. 
The university became coed when he was a 
young professor, he says, and, “the intellec- 
tual difference was phenomenal. The class- 
es were so much more interesting.” 

The women tell the president that the 
Baldwin Scholars program is making a phe- 
nomenal difference for them. They are 
starting, they say, to figure out how to share 
their experiences. Brodhead agrees that the 
program’s small size is “really almost the 
only downside.” 





“If it’s so good for you guys, how can it be 
generalized?” he asks. 

“We talk a lot about women’s role in this 
school and different positions women at- 
tain,” Dinamarco says. “We talk about self- 
esteem. What would you say your opinion is 
on women at Duke? | mean, | know you’re a 
man.” 

“It’s so extremely hard to judge,” he says. 
“T would have to say I see no difference in 
confidence between the women and men 
who make my acquaintance.” 

“Tm still testing the waters, but it does 
seem like it’s an unspoken fact that the men 
have an ego, a strong sense of themselves,” 
Dinamarco replies. 

“If | thought this was a campus where 
men were respected for their intellect and 
women were only respected for their looks, 
I wouldn’t have come here,” Brodhead says. 
“Even if, God forbid, it’s true at this school, 
itll only be true until someone makes it dif- 
ferent. | don’t know yet whether this place 
needs a revolution, but I see that you would 
be powerful forces in that.” 5 


Gilmer is a writer in Duke’s Office of News 
and Communications 
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The Directors’ Education Institute at Duke University is an ISS-accredited, 
intensive and innovative two-day program developed by the Global Capital Markets Durh am, North Carolina 
Center (GCMC) with the support of the New York Stock Exchange to address the 
continuing developments in corporate governance. This program is designed for 
board chairs, corporate directors and senior executive officers of publicly traded 
companies. Through the examination of topical issues and emerging best practices, 
participants will receive substantive instruction on the latest corporate governance 


matters impacting publicly listed companies and board members. 


With insight from leading executives, corporate directors, policymakers, and experts 
from the legal and financial services industries, along with academic authorities 
from The Fuqua School of Business and Duke Law School, the Directors’ Education 
Institute teaches participants how to develop a framework for making informed 


board decisions and exercising sound business judgment. 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS 2006 


¢ Richard Ketchum, Chief Regulatory Officer, New York Stock Exchange 

¢ Ken Lewis, Chairman, CEO and President, Bank of America 

¢ Steve Miller, Chairman and CEO, Delphi Corporation 

¢ The Hon. Leo E. Strine, Jr., Vice Chancellor, Delaware Court of Chancery 


¢ Karl von der Heyden, Director, New York Stock Exchange and AstraZeneca Corporation 


PROGRAM FEE $3,750 prior to February 1, 2006 | $3,950 after February 1, 2006 
The fee covers tuition, instructional materials and all meal 


Register online or cal! 919.613.7260 
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DUKE BASKETBALL * 





tells the story of one of America’s most beloved college 
basketball teams. Beginning with its first humble game in 1906 
and ending in 2005 when Coach Mike Krzyzewski led Duke to 
an unprecedented 6th ACC championship in seven years, 

A Cut Above explores the history of Duke Basketball through 
the eyes of those who lived tt. 


* A MUST HAVE documentary about the most storied 
a asketh 

* Features Coach K, Johnny Dawkins, Grant Hill and other 
eC ail pasKetDalli piayers 

* | Charlie Rose 


d documentary. 


www. hartsharpvideo.com 


©2005 Hart Sharp Video, LLC. All rights reserved. 








REYNOLDS PRICE 


The Good Priest’s Son 
By Reynolds Price ’59. Scribner, 
2005. 278 pages. $26. 


eynolds Price’s fourteenth 
novel, like so many of his previous 
ones, plumbs the ties that bind and 
fray and redeem a rural North Caro- 
lina family. But the trigger for this quiet 
drama comes, uncharacteristically in a nov- 
elist known for his timelessness, from a his- 
toric moment. The Good Priest’s Son is set in 
the days that follow the cataclysm of 9/11. 
Not only novelists have realized that such 
extraordinary anonymous calamity weirdly 
evokes intensely personal and ordinary trou- 
bles and stirs the impulse to confront them. 

A middle-aged Manhattan art conservator 
named Mabry Kincaid is airborne, returning 
from a business trip to Italy, when the pilot 
reports the news of the terrorist attacks. 
The plane is diverted to Halifax, where Mabry 
is housed with a kindly local family. In the 
hours that follow, Mabry reckons that his 
loft apartment, within eyeshot of the World 
Trade Center, is inaccessible at best. Learn- 
ing that his grown and estranged daughter 
in New York is fine, and with nothing else 
to do, he resolves to return to the Carolina 
homestead to reconcile with his distant 
father, an irascible Episcopal priest at the 
end of his life. 

Mabry carries home much baggage, full of 
personal laundry. Not long ago divorced, 
then suddenly widowed, and now the guilty 
beneficiary of his ex-wife’s enormous estate, 
he is facing the onset of multiple sclerosis. 
Death’s at the door for him, too. Home for 
Mabry is a world both familiar and un- 
familiar. The Reverend Trasker Kincaid em- 
ploys a black woman and her son to look 
after him, and Mabry’s return is an intrusion 
on their equilibrium. Mabry and the tart- 
tongued Audrey Thornton spar, or flirt, 
while Mabry befriends her son Marcus, an 
aspiring artist who—like Mabry himself— 
witnessed the death of his brother. Mabry 
seeks out an old flame to soothe his psychic 
wounds, atone out loud for his sins (Mabry 
was compulsively adulterous), and reroot 
himself in his past with a roll in the hay. 
Ultimately, he and his father—and later, 





back in New York, he and 
his daughter—try to tell each 
other some truth, tough as 
it is to say and hear. 

Threaded through this 
narrative of reversion and renewal is a fee- 
bly compelling mystery: the provenance of 
a small painting consigned to Mabry just 
before 9/11 by a man who died in the at- 
tack, leaving neither heirs nor clues. 

It is the burden of even the most dis- 
tinguished writer with a singular style and 
recurring preoccupations that, over time, 
even (or especially) the most devoted readers 
will begin to notice his tics or tire of his 
turns. No doubt this is the case in spades for 
the writer himself. When his old high- 
school buddy Vance asks if Mabry is sober 
enough to drive home after they’ve been 
drinking, our man replies, “I’m as right as a 
fifty-three year old scoundrel can be when 
he’s lonely as any sidewinder in the sand 
and has almost surely got multiple sclerosis 
to add to his joys.” It’s one thing for an 
eccentric protagonist to talk this way, but 
Vance, a minor player, says things like, “Let 
me buy you a barbecue plate between this 
minute and the day you leave.” When 
Mabry asks young Marcus Thornton if he is 
hungry, the kid replies, “I’m hungry all over 
the clock. You could wake me up at three in 
the morning, and I’d scarf down a cross sec- 
tion of a cow and three baked potatoes dec- 
orated all the way.” Really, now. 

Price must be subliminally aware of the 
staginess of his speech, for his characters 
frequently bow to one another in conver- 
sation—with ironic intent, but still. And 
one bow per novel is enough. I don’t believe 
I’ve ever seen the word “plain” or “plainly” 
used so often; such folkloric octane as it has 
in a sentence is diminished, even carica- 
tured, by repetition. 

Along with being accused of writing the 
same novel over and over again, the great 
novelist must also bear the cranky com- 
plaint that he has written a different one; in 
this case, the complaint is in the same breath. 

I refer to Price’s awkward appropriation of 
9/11 as a frame for his tale, a frame utterly 
detached from the portrait within. After 
the hazily rendered event, Price dutifully 
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brings the subject up from time to time, but 
Mabry seems indifferent to the unfolding of 
the news, or the feelings it might engender, 
dismissing it as “repetitive.” Of course, it 
was repetitive, but it didn’t stop a society 
from seeing and hearing it over and over 
again, and speaking and thinking of no- 
thing else. The night Mabry spends with 
the Halifax family—the night of September 
11 itself—he has already digested the whole 
thing, is calmly planning his trip to North 
Carolina, and is more interested in telling a 
youngster about the little painting he is car- 
rying than the fate of his friends and family 
or the nation. When he finally gets back to 
New York, we learn more about his fond- 
ness for the Algonquin Hotel than any- 
thing else about the shell-shocked city 
where he has lived much of his adult life. 

Trasker Kincaid, the old priest, is the 
greatest enigma in the cast. He doesn’t get 
much air time, and is not an attractive char- 
acter. But he does answer my complaint of 
detachedness from global events. Confes- 
sing to Mabry his love for his long-dead son, 
presumably the “good” priest’s son, Trasker 
says, “The end of the World Trade Center is 
nothing—nothing—compared to the death 
of that one child. He very well might have 
saved the Earth with his plain goodness, if 
he’d bothered to last.” 

Such moments of truth and pathos make 
even an imperfect Reynolds Price novel 
worth reading. Here’s another to clip ’n’ save 
—a realization that comes to Mabry at the 
Frick Collection in New York, staring at a 
Rembrandt self-portrait. The painting car- 
ries for him “a thoroughly common message 
but remade now with the force of the paint- 
er’s power of hand and his straight delivery 
of three plain truths made oracular today by 
inimitable genius—You’re no more lonely 
than any man or woman. Women’s lives are 
tragic because they can seldom succeed in 
ceasing to love their children. Men’s are 
lonely because they seldom truly love.” 


— Charles Trueheart 


Trueheart has written about books and authors 
for The Washington Post, The Atlantic 
Monthly, The American Scholar, and other 
publications. He lives in Paris. 
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The War Complex: World War Il 
in Our Time 

By Marianna Torgovnick. The University of 
Chicago Press, 2005. 209 pages. $25. 


n his book Wartime: Understanding and 
Behavior in the Second World War, Paul 
Fussell, World War II veteran and au- 
thor of highly acclaimed books on the 
memory of war in the twentieth century, 
wrote, “The damage the war visited upon 
bodies and buildings, planes and tanks and 
ships, is obvious. Less obvious is the damage 
it did to intellect, discrimination, honesty, 
individuality, complexity, ambiguity, and 
irony, not to mention privacy and wit.” 

Fussell’s observation is an appropriate in- 
troduction to Duke English professor Mari- 
anna Torgovnick’s sensitive, articulate, and 
often moving meditation on the conceptual 
wreckage wrought by World War II, indeed 
wrought by the total wars of our time. Her 
book not only reminds us of struggles to 
memorialize, to historicize, to proclaim “les- 
sons,” to grieve, to remember triumphantly 
or sadly, but also challenges us by asking 
whether there is, indeed, a way out of the 
“war complex.” Torgovnick defines this as 
an “unresolved attitude toward mass death 
caused by human beings wielding technol- 
ogy in shorter and shorter periods of time, 
death that proceeds under state or political 
control and sometimes does not just kill 
human beings, but vanishes bodies.” 

The vanished bodies of September 11, 
2001, and the mobilizing of evocative sym- 
bols of World War II to locate these mur- 
ders in an enduring martial master narrative 
led her to select particular lodestars for her 
meditation. She devotes a chapter each to 
the dense symbol of D-Day, the complex 
symbol of Adolf Eichmann, and her own 
personal struggle with the memory of the 
Holocaust; includes two chapters on works 
of fiction that illustrate processes of remem- 
bering and forgetting; and finishes up with a 
conclusion in which she calls for a new 
“Ethics of Identification.” 

An enduring theme of her book is the al- 
lure of remembering redemptive narratives 
of war and sacrifice and forgetting that 
which does not fit into such heroic stories. 
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She believes that D-Day is 
the “major point of entry 
into the memory of World 
War II,” and argues smartly 
that the public impression of 
huge casualties contrasted with actual num- 
bers—not to mention the oft-forgotten 
Russian casualty figures on the Eastern 
front—suggesting that each D-Day death 
registered “as larger than itself, much in the 
way the World Trade Center dead regis- 
tered as larger than themselves 





as a synec- 
doche for us, for the nation.” 

For argument’s sake, | wonder whether 
Pearl Harbor, rather than D-Day, is our 
“major point of entry.” The USS Arizona 
Memorial spans the famous battleship, the 
most sacred relic of the war. The attack 
haunted generations of nuclear strategists 
fixated on the horrors of a surprise attack. 
It continues to provide dubious justification 
for various missile defense boondoggles, and 
in historian Emily Rosenberg’s words, “be- 
came the most commonly evoked metaphor” 
to explain the horrors of September 11. 

Torgovnick offers insightful reading of 
the impact of the Eichmann trial, and she 
reminds readers that the simple-minded 
phrase “Eichmann is in all of us” serves to 
“evade the ethical process of identification 
and empathy ... which requires not blanket 
identification with anyone and anything at 
all, but parsing the possibilities of empathy 
and identification situation by situation.” 

Readers will profit from her careful read- 
ing of how certain memories of war are sub- 
merged in Michael Ondaatje’s The English 
Patient and Kasuo Ishiguro’s The Remains of 
the Day, and from her analysis of the vivid 
ruminations on remembering and forgetting 
catastrophe in the writing of W.G. Sebald. 
Let me turn, however, to questions that 
arise out of Torgovnick’s sense of the impact 
of total war. I do not think, as she does, that 
we have consistently denied the horrific 
reality of the Bomb. Historian Paul Boyer, 
for example, observes in his book By the 
Bomb’s Early Light: American Thought and 
Culture at the Dawn of the Atomic Age that 
“America’s long, troubled encounter with 
nuclear weapons has been cyclical, with 
episodes of intense political activism and 
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cultural attention alternating 
with periods of apparent neg- 
lect.” There are also compelling 
material remnants of the Cold 
War, the spaces “that are off the 
map and the spaces hidden in plain sight,” 
observes independent scholar Tom Vander- 
bilt. Some, like missile silos and bunkers, 
are now tourist attractions. 

There are also other conveniently forgot- 
ten memories of the war, ironies captured 
well in Studs Terkel’s quotation marks in his 
oral history of World War II, “The Good 
War.” The dissonance between war aims 
and enduring social realities is captured in 
the searing oral histories of the Tuskegee 
Airmen and the new Tuskegee Airmen Na- 
tional Historic Site. Strictly censored, ob- 
serves historian George H. Roeder Jr., were 
“photographs of those maimed in combat, 
... pictures of racial combat on military 
bases, violent confrontations between G.I.s 
and their foreign allies, and other evidence 
of disunity within their own camp.” Also 
suppressed were “photographs of shell- 
shocked G.L.s, of those killed in jeep ac- 
cidents, and of victims of Allied bombing 
raids and U.S. chemical warfare experi- 
ments.” 

Torgovnick believes that enlarging the 
circle of who counts as “we” is part of the 
way out of the war complex. Again, for 
argument’s sake, I offer a dark alternative to 
her hope for an “Ethics of Identification,” 
what she defines as “an ethic large enough 
to include others as though they were our 
families or ourselves. The “war complex,” in 
contrast, continues to nurture a murderous 
ethic of purification and revitalization 
through the ecstatic experience of mass 
death. Torgovnick’s book is a welcome ad- 
dition to cultural interpretations of the 
martial enthusiasms of our time 


—Edward T. Linenthal 


Linenthal is a professor of history at Indiana 
University and editor of the Journal of 
American History. His most recent book is 
The Unfinished Bombing: Oklahoma City 


in American Memory. 
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CU. We salute the outstanding alumni, parents, faculty, staff, and 


friends who continue to help (make Duke the exceptional university it is today. Without the commitment 
of our wonderful volunteers and the continuous unrestricted financial support from our donors, 
Duke would not be able to provide the enriching programs that set us apart from our peer institutions. 
Annual Fund donors and volunteers continue to be the building blocks of the University. We extend a 
special thanks to all who participated in the Annual Fund in the 2004-2005 fiscal year. With your help, 
the Duke Annual Fund raised more than $23.1 million in unrestricted funds. 
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Duke gratefully acknowledges the generous support of the following gift club members who made unrestricted leadership gifts 
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Barbara Burke P’86 P’97 P’01 
Raymond FE Burke 1°55 P’86 P’97 P’01 
Christopher E. Burns T’79 P’08 
Patricia P. Burns P’08 

lynn E. Calhoun 178 B’83 P06 
Lewis Byrns Campbell E'68 P’95 P’97 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Keith Cargill P’08 


Key to symbols and abbreviations: 


y 


Michele L. Chan P'06 P'08 

Randy Chen 1°95 

Mr. and Mrs, Sheldon B. Chernove P'05 
David Michael Cohen T’84 

Gail P. Cohen FR 

James H. Corrigan, Jr. £47 P'80 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Crawford POL P'03 P'05 
David E Crockett T'54 

Mr. and Mrs, A, Steven Crown P’00 
Keating Crown T’00 

Lester Crown FR 

Ann Pelham Cullen 1°74 P’06 

Robert B. Cullen P'06 

Hugh Cullman FR 

Nan O, Cullman FR 

Bruce Cummings P91 

Myrna Pope Cummings W'60 P91 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Emory Cummings P’08 
Ann Quattlebaum Curry W'65 

James L. Curry 1°05 

Amy Lois Curtis T’84 

Lee Mimms Dagger T’81 

Thomas Golden Dagger T'80 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Benedict Daniels P’08 
Victoria Dauphinot FR 

Theodore Joseph Davies T’86 

Harris Andrew Decker P’05 

Daniel Ledbetter Dees 1°92 

Daun M. Dees FR 

Donald de Laski 1°54 P’79 P'81 

Nancy Panossian de Laski W’56 P’79 P’81 
Ralph M. Della Ratta, Jr. 1°75 P’04 
Rosalie Della Ratta P'04 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald W. Dollens P’01 
Rose Kueffner Donnell W’41 P’70 P'70 P°76 
David W. Douglas P’04 P’06 

Deborah Smith Douglas T'73 P’04 P’06 
Davis W. Duke, Jr. 1°54 1259 

Charles A. Dukes, Jr. 156 157 P’84 
Rebecca Weathers Dukes W'56 P’84 

C. Steven Duncker T'80 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Harry Durity P’04 P’06 
Ruth Dzau P08 

Victor J. Dzau P’08 FM 

Mr. and Mrs. Le Roy Eakin TI P’08 
LeRoy Eakin, Jr. T'38 GP’06 GP'08 

Judy Darr Eaton W’69 P'98 

Shari Schwartzman Eberts T'90 

Jenni Lynn Edwards T’07 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Edwards P’07 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Paul Edwards P’07 
David M. Eisenberg T’74 77 P99 

John D. Englar T°69 [72 

Harry H. Esbenshade III 1°79 

Julie Campbell Esrey W'60 P’90 TE 

Orli R. Etingin P’04 P'06 

Anne Faircloth 191 

Fred Mehlert Fehsenfeld, Jr. E’73 
Suzanne White Fehsenfeld FR 

Randi Feiner P’'06 

Stuart E Feiner 174 P’06 

Mary Adams Ferguson W'69 P’04 
Raymond Buck Ferguson [70 P’04 
Robin A. Ferracone T'75 P05 TR 

Anna Hinton Fetter N’44 

Edward A. Fish P’99 

Gretchen Schroder Fish W'68 P’99 
Elizabeth A. Fisher FR 

Richard W. Fisher FR 

C. Grayson Fitzhugh B'74 P’04 P'05 P'06 
Sarah Akers Fitzhugh T’'76 P’04 P'05 P'06 
Robert H. Fogarty P'04 P’'05 


One COUMLS 


Sally Johnson Fogarty 1°75 P’04 P'05 
Robert C, Fort ER 

Cameron Harold Fowler E87 

Ellen Soloway Fox P'05 

Jeffrey Howard Fox 1°84 

Melanie P. Fox ER 

Mr. and Mrs, Michael E. France P'03 P'06 
Carolyn Pannill Franck FR 

William E. Franck, Jr. 1°39 P'65 P'72 
Jane Reny Frank T'85 

Stephen Hamilton Frank 1°85 
Margaret Ann Booker Gabel W'60 P'02 
F Daniel Gabel, Jr. 1°60 P'02 

John R. Gabriel £°64 

Patricia Gabriel FR 

Annie Lewis Johnston Garda W'61 P'90 
Robert A. Garda E’61 P'90 FU 

Lisa O, Gardner FR 

Steven Dwight Gardner 1°83 

Ted A. Gardner 1°79 

Patrick J. Garver P'08 

Anthony E. Garvin 1’84 B’89. 

Ann Gavin FR 

James Rapheal Gavin Il M’75 1°76 TR 
Sean J. Geary P’06 

Elizabeth Whitmer Gereghty B'99 
James G. Gereghty, Jr. B'99 

Clarence J. Gideon, Jr. T'75 

Jeffrey K. Giguere T'76 M’80 P'06 
Nancy Parker Giguere N’78 P’06 

Carol A. Gilbert P06 

Terry S. Gilbert T'66 P'06 

Edward Arthur Gilhuly 1°82 

David Ronald Goode T’62 

Susan Skiles Goode W'63 

Lynn Ellen Gorguze T’81 

Robert Pinkney Gorrell T'53 

Sarah S. Gorrell FR 

Mr. and Mrs. James P. Gorter P’81 P’87 
Christine Hoy Gosnell T'83 

Gregory Forte Gosnell T’82 

Donna C. Greenlee FR 

Stephen Mellor Greenlee T'79 
Fabienne Jeanne Marie Gregoire P’08 
James S$. Grien FR 

Lauren Gold Grien T’80 

John T. Grigsby, Jr. T'66 

Joe Grills T'57 P'94 

Margaret Grills P’94 

R. Stuart Gross T'75 

Betty-Lu Albert Grune W’51 

George V. Grune T’52 TE 

Trudy Sanders Guinee W'50 

Mr. W. Fenton Guinee, Jr. T'49 

George G. Guthrie T'64 167 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Haas P99 

Mr. and Mrs. Roderick Cameron M. Hall P’03 P'04 
Joyce Harrold Hamilton W’65 P’00 P'05 
Roger C. Hamilton T'64 P’'00 P’05 
John M. Hamrick 1°34 

Mr. and Mrs. G. FE R. Hanke P’05 
Stuart Irwin Harris 1°75 M’82 G’81 
Lawrence H. Harrison T’62 

John C. Harvey FR 

Douglas A. Hastings T’71 

Cammie Robinson Hauptfuhrer T’78 P’08 
William B. Hauptfuhrer P'08 

Edward Joseph Healy 1’74 P'06 

Helen B. Healy P’06 

Raynelle FE. Heidrick FR 

Robert L. Heidrick 1°63 

Mr. and Mrs. James F. Heinz P’03 P’05 


Molly Eden Hendrick T'83 

Alice Blackmore Hicks W'69 P'07 
James B. Hicks P'07 

Judith A, Hinchman P'08 

Arthur L. Holden FR 

Betsy De Haas Holden T'77 

Harvey R. Holding 1°56 P'90 
Benjamin D. Holloway T'50 TE 

Rita Holloway FR 

Richard Alan Horvitz 78 P'04 

John D. Howard P'05 

Lawrence T, Hoyle, Jr. T'60 P90 P'98 
Mary R. Hoyle P'90 P'98 

Jerry Garland Hubbard 1°57 P'90 
Kenneth W. Hubbard T'65 TR 
Patricia Crawford Hubbard W'59 P’90 
Jeffrey M. Hurst T'78 P’08 

Roxanna Harper Hurst 1°78 P’08 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregg E. Ireland P'08 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Jameson P’05 P’08 
Barbara Nelson Janulis 1°83 

Vinay Jaygopal Jayaram E'96 

Brenda La Grange Johnson W'61 P96 
J. Howard Johnson FR 

J. W. Jones 1°72 H’83 M’'76 P'03 
Lucy Turk Hollis Jones P'03 

Patricia Furey Jones N’74 P'05 P’'08 
Richard Hubert Jones 1°73 P'05 P'08 
Christopher James Jordan T’83 
Virginia Joslin-Hastings W'70 

Alan L. Kaganov E'60 

Daniel S. Katz T’80 

Christopher K. Kay L78 

Kristine K. Kay FR 

Mr. and Mrs, Patrick Joseph Keeley P'07 
James M. Kellogg T'65 

Sally Anne Schlesinger Kellogg W’65 
Mr. and Mrs. William M. Kelly P’07 
Theodore C. Kennedy £'52 

Nannerl O. Keohane PE TF 

Robert Keohane FR 

Melanie H. Ketner FR 

Robert Charles Ketner T’80 

Roy W. Kiefer B'78 

John R. Knight 1°83 

Paul R. Koepff 173 

Cookie Anspach Kohn W’'60 P’85 TR 
Henry L. Kohn, Jr. P’85 

Duyal H. Koonce 1'43 M’46 P'69 + 
John A. Koskinen 1°61 P'95 TE 
Patricia Koskinen P’95 

George M. Kunath P’06 

Pui S. Kung P’06 P’08 

Milton Lachman P'74 

Roslyn Schwartz Lachman W'49 P’74 
Gerrit Livingston Lansing, Jr. T°95 
Patricia H. Lansing FR 

Roger S. Lash T'75 

Joel M. Lasker L'69 P’02 

Louise Lasker P’02 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric A. Law FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth P. Lawler P’06 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Lawrence P’00 
Cynthia Jacobsen Leaman N’84 

J. Richard Leaman III T'84 B’86 
Craig D. Leister 174 P’04 

Susan Elliott Leister T'74 P'04 

Dan Levitan T’79 

Stacey Levitan FR 

Frank Edgar Lewis, Jr. B'79 

Penny Wolfson Lieberberg T’80 
Wallace Kay Lightsey T'79 


FM = Faculty DUMC FR = Friend of Duke FU = Faculty University GP = Grandparent H = House Staff P = Parent PE = President Emeritus SM = Staff DUMC SU = Staff University TE = Trustee Emeritus TF = Former Trustee TR = Trustee + = Deceased 

















Mr. and Mrs. Michael D. London P’05 

Deborah T. Long FR 

William Matthews Long III B'93 

Barbara Steinman Love FR 

Charles Keith Love T’83 

David McLawhorn Love T'94 B'01 

Gay McLawhorn Love W’51 P'79 P’80 P’83 P’84 

James Erskine Love III 1'79 

Sarah Ellen Love FR 

Valerie Marx Love E’94 

Jeffrey Samuel Lubin 1°85 B'90 

Carl E Lyon T'65 1.68 P’02 

Maryann Lyon P’02 

Maria Suk Huen Man P08 

Mark Douglas Masselink T’79 P’'08 

Priscilla Clapp Masselink T’79 P’08 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Matschullat P’04 

Denise L. McCain-Tharnstrom T’'80 

Margaret A. McCormick FR 

Michael D. McCormick T'70 

Douglas Allen McGraw E'79 P'07 

Marianne Ballenger McGraw N’80 P'07 

Mr. and Mrs. Matthew M. McKenna P’08 

William Frank McKinley B’85 

Debra Ann McLaughlin T’88 

Michael P. McLaughlin FR 

T. Bragg McLeod T'49 P’74 P’76 

Frank Pleasants Meadows III 1’82 

Mr. and Mrs. Samir Mehta P’07 

Barbara Fellows Meloy T’80 

T. Stuart Meloy T’'81 

Eduardo Mestre P’03 P’07 

Mary C. Metzger W'68 

Mr. and Mrs, Dennis Irwin Meyer P’87 
P’90 P’93 P98 P08 

Katayoun F. Meyer T’84 

Michael William Meyer T’84 

David Francis Miller, Jr. 1'76 

Elaine Pouletson Miller P’03 P07 

Kathy L. Miller FR 

Martin J. Miller 168 P’03 P’07 

The Honorable and Mrs. Stephen G. Milliken P'05 

Catherine Roberts Mitchell G’75 P’05 

James Murray Mitchell M’76 H’80 P’05 

Anne Brownson Mize W’68 

Robert K. Montgomery L164 P96 

Carol Preston Morgan N’64 P’90 

Thomas H. Morgan 163 166 P90 

Brendan Joseph Moylan T’89 

David Ying Yuen Mui P’08 

Mr. and Mrs. Haruo Naito P’00 

James Edward Nave P’01 

Gwyneth J. Neuss FR 

Michael N. Neuss M’80 H’83 

J. K. Nicholas T’89 B'96 

Mr, and Mrs. Steven S. Nichols P98 P’01 P’06 

David D. Noble 1.66 P’00 P’05 

Douglas E. Nordlinger T’'78 

Margaret Meads Nordlinger T'78 

Jinsuk Tommy Oh T’80 

William Chesley Davis Parr 1°95 

Edwin EF Payne T’62 

Katherine Baker Penn 1’74 P’05 P’08 

Robert Read Penn 1’74 P’05 P°08 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Pertz P’07 

Scott H. Peters T’80 

Gunnar Bock Peterson T’85 

Janet Crown Peterson FR 

R. Catie Meyer Peterson T’'90 

Reed Phillips Il 1’79 

Zbigniew P. Pietrzak T’86 

Elizabeth Rice Pilnik N’80 P'08 


Richard Dal Pilnik T’79 P’08 

Pamela Powell 185 B’89 

Fatine K. Prager P’08 

Richard L. Prager T’81 P’08 

David Lloyd Pratt E'85 

Mr. Jeffrey Wallace Priest B’94 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven J. Prince P’05 
Anthony Francis Rademeyer P’08 

L. Scott Rand B’93 

Kimberly Dawn Reed T’86 

Joanna Rees-Gallanter T’83 

Geoffrey S. Rehnert 1°79 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Whitelaw Reid P’08 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith Leon Reinhard P’08 
Randolph K. Repass E’66 

Ann Bigay Ridenhour T’90 

Steven Strawn Ridenhour T’86 

Jane N. Rigby FR 

Kevin Joseph Rigby T’80 

William Irving Riker, Jr. E'82 

Kevin J. Roche T’80 

Sally-Christine Rodgers FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick T. Rooney P’'08 
Mr. and Mrs. Maury L, Rosenberg P’08 
Jonathan David Roth B’90 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodney D. Runestad P’95 P'02 
Christopher Regis Ryan T’83 

Cynthia Ryan FR 

Wayne Ryder T’70 

Robert Gardner Salisbury, Jr. 1'74 B’81 P'04 
Tula Cahoon Salisbury T’73 P'04 

Mr. and Mrs. Eduardo B. Sanchez P’03 P’05 
George J. Sanders, Jr. T'48 

Marianne Tuttle Sanders W’51 

Robert C. Sauer 1’58 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven M. Schatz P'07 
Kenneth Thomas Schiciano E’84 
Elizabeth York Schiff 181 185 

James Andrew Schiff T’81 

Sabine Schmidt-Pischner L'89 

Robert A. Schoellhorn FR 

David Ansten Schoenholz T'73 

Susan Hadam Schoenholz N’73 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan G. Schwartz P’83 
Cindy J. Scripps T'78 

Douglas Guy Scrivner T’73 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Segal P’'04 P'06 
Kathleen E. Shannon P'06 

Virginia Finley Shannon T’88 

Barbara Johnston Shaughnessy 1’79 
John P. Shaughnessy 1’79 

Gillian M. Shepherd Mestre P’03 P'07 
Lisa A. Sherrill FR 

Russell L. Sherrill B’90 

Adam Silver T’84 

Jonathan M. Silver 1°75 P'04 P06 

J. Stephen Simon E’65 

Dorothy Lewis Simpson W'46 TE 
James David Simpson, Jr. T’81 

Susan Eckhardt Simpson T’81 

W. Hunter Simpson FR 

Malvinder Mohan Singh B'98 

Arthur L. Smith 1°74 P’03 

Gordon L. Smith, Jr. E48 

Lanty L. Smith 167 P’94 P’06 TE 
Margaret Chandler Smith W’66 G’86 P'94 
Stewart R. Smith P’'05 

Alan Garrett Snook B’81 P'99 P'04 
Sharon M. Snook P'99 P’04 

Laurene Meir Sperling T'78 

Scott M. Sperling FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Spillane P'06 


Mr. and Mrs. Alan G. Spoon P’03 P’05 

Mr. and Mrs. Jared B. Stamell P'05 P’06 
Colin B. Starks T’'78 B’79 P’07 P’08 
Laurie S. Starks P’07 P’08 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael R. Steed P’06 
Katherine Goodman Stern W’'46 P’80 TE 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert E Stevenson P’99 P’01 
Gary Robert Stevenson T'78 P'08 

Marie B. Stevenson P'08 

Mr, and Mrs, Lindsay D. Stewart P’01 P’02 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ferdinand Strange, Jr. P’07 
Barbara Hoover Sutherland T’75 P’03 P'06 
L. Frederick Sutherland T'73 P'03 P’06 
W. John Swartz E56 P’89 

Jeffrey E. Tabak T’'79 182 P’04 P08 
Marilyn Dickman Tabak T’79 P’04 P’'08 
Louise Watkins Tallman T’79 

Ronald Scott Temple T’'90 

Mr. and Mrs. William Anthony Terlato P’08 
Charles A. Tharnstrom E’79 

Margaret Jones Theis W'47 

Robert J. Theis, Sr. FR 

Mr, and Mrs. Randall L. Tobias P90 TE 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Jonathan Tolkin P’08 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas D. Tough P’07 
Neely P. Towe FR 

Rolf H. Towe T’59 

Dr. and Mrs. Michael E. Treacy P’06 
Jeffrey W. Ubben T'83 

Laura Hess Ubben T’84 

Maurine Whitley Uhde N’34 P’71 

John Angier Vernon 1°73 P’05 

Michele Ruddy Vernon 1'73 P’05 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Volk P'06 

Bruce Lindsay Vor Broker 1’74 P'05 P'08 
G. Richard Wagoner, Jr. 1’75 P’06 P’08 TR 
Kathleen Kaylor Wagoner T'77 P’06 P08 
Cynthia Politica Walden E'80 

Mark Christopher Walden T’81 

John L. Walker 1°74 L177 

Teresa Miles Walsh T'85 B87 

Victoria Bostock Waters T’85 

Cary Willis Weems 1°77 

Charles T. Wegner IV 1°79 

Richard MacCoy Weil T’85 

Dorothy Stivers Whitman W’42 

Stanley R Whitman T’40 

E. Faye Wickersham P’90 P’92 

Warren G. Wickersham T’60 P’90 P’92 
Megan Young Wiese 1°87 

Russell 0. Wiese FR 

Beverly A. Wilkinson P’98 P’00 P’03 

Jerry C. Wilkinson E'67 P’98 P’00 P’03 
Jane Stoddard Williams T’80 

L. Neil Williams, Jr. 158 L61 P’81 TE 

L. Roger Williams T’40 

Sue S. Williams P’81 

Christen P. Wilson FR 

Derek Moody Wilson T’86 B’90 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Witten P’05 

Jody Wolfe P’'97 

Way-Wen Yang 199 L'99 

James Conway Yardley 1°73 P’03 

Harold L. Yoh, Jr. E'58 P’83 P85 P’87 P’88 TE 
Mary Milus Yoh W’59 P’83 P’85 P’87 P’88 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Vann York P’85 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul George Yovovich P’07 
Hilary Wiener Zarrow T'79 

Scott F Zarrow FR 

David K. Zwiener T’76 P’05 P’08 

Nancy Burr Zwiener T’76 P’05 P’08 


WILLIAM PRESTON FEW 
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Betty Ann Henderson Abblitt E'80 
Lawrence L. Abblitt FR 

Ari Jack Ackerman T'93 

Alfred G. Adams, Jr. 1’70 174 P’01 P’04 
Clifford S$. Adams 1°65 P’96 
Hunter D. Adams E'47 

Loran McLean Adams B’75 

Sarah Harrington Adams W’70 173 P’01 P’04 
Brian E Addy E’86 

Jean S. Addy ER 

Barbara and Ernest Adelman P’99 
Andrew E. Adelson 1.66 

Virginia B. Adelson FR 

Jaime Eduardo Aleman 178 
Henry Gustav Almquist, Jr. T’'78 B’80 P'07 
Nancy Dameron Almquist N’79 P’07 
Marybeth Althaus FR 

Robert W. Althaus E’71 

Robert W. Anderson E’59 P’88 
Taimi T. Anderson FR 

J. Bradford Anwyll 182 

Peter B. Archie [65 

Joseph J. Arpad G’68 

Susan S. Arpad FR 

Dr. and Mrs. Haresh Asnani P’04 P’'08 
David E. Attarian M’80 H’86 
Michael Charles Auger B’81 

Ruth Campbell Austin W'65 
Charles Ayres T’82 

Ann K. Bailey P08 

Todd Hunter Bailey '76 P'08 
William Allen Baker II 1°79 
Mark E. Baldwin E75 P07 P’08 
Sally P. Baldwin P’07 P'08 
Margaret Tillman Ball 1’75 G’78 
Bonnie Bandeen ER 

R. Derek Bandeen 184 B85 
David H. Barber T’72 

Linna Mixter Barnes L'76 

Claire Murphy Barry W’68 P’96 
Thomas R. Barry T'67 P'96 
Carolyn Cooney Bartholdson B96 
John Anders Bartholdson T'92 
Katharine T. Bartlett FU P’07 
Agnes R. Beane T’76 

Claudia C. Beard P’88 

John Q. Beard 156 L60 P88 
Donna Bearden FR 

Robert Alan Bearden T’79 

Joan Parsons Beber W'56 

Robert H. Beber 155 057 

Leif C. Beck T'56 159 P'93 

Janice Cohen Beckmen T’88 B’92 
Jeffrey Thomas Beckmen B’92 
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Douglas Gordon Beckstett 1°74 P08 
Elise Bideaux Beckstett T'75 P'08 
Renee Elizabeth Beenel T'86 L90 
Barbara J. Bell B'03 

Carl Douglas Bell B'92 

Sue Bell FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Constantine Bellas P'07 
Lawrence B. Benenson 1°89 

Mr. and Mrs, Phillip R, Bennett P'00 P'03 
Richard K. Berman T’67 

Brian Daniel Bernard T’88 

Lauren Blumenfeld Bernard T'89 
Scott B. Bernstein T'79 

Donald Haskell Beskind 77 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E, Bezanson P’04 
Michael James Bingle E94 

Marilyn Few Blair FR 

Richard M, Blair T'51 

Daniel W. Blaylock 1°51 P'77 

Parkie Adams Blaylock W’53 P’77 
David L. Bodenhamer 1°52 

Carl E. Bolch, Jr. 167 

Susan Behar Bonsell 1°90 B'95 

Judy Perry Booker W'71 

Douglas Brian Bosch P’08 

Gregory Todd Bosch T’85 

Sheree Bosch Bjornerud P08 

Anne Rochlin Boschwitz W'45 

Diane Brown Bosek B’83 

James Charles Bosek B’83 

Catherine Stuart Bosher 1’73 

Kate Bostock T'94 B’02 

Dr. and Mrs. Stephen T. Boswell P'06 
J. A. Bouknight, Jr. L68 

John K. Bouman 1°65 

Emily Busse Bragg T’'78 P’07 

Steven R. Bragg P’07 

John M. Bremer 174 

Drs. Neil M. and Susan B. Bressler P’07 
Steven Miller Brister T’85 

Alisa Sacerdote Brockelman T’91 
Curtis Francis Brockelman, Jr. 191 
Brenda B. Brodie FR 

H. Keith H. Brodie PE TF 

Susanne Brody P’02 

John R. Brooks B’04 

Leonard Brooks III B’85 

Willis E. Brown IIL 1’74 

John Timothy Bryan 1°83 

E. R. Bucher II FR 

Cynthia Jones Buck N’72 

Peter Coleman Buck 1°69 176 
Elizabeth Buder Buffington N’63 P’87 
Joseph S. Buffington M’71 P’87 
Edgar EF. Bunce, Jr. T’41 

Mary Liz Crawford Bunce W’41 

Paula Phillips Burger W’67 G’'74 P’07 TR 
Peter Corson Burger H’75 P’07 

Gail Sullivan Burke 1°78 

Sunny Harvey Burrows B’88 

Robert L. Burrus, Jr. L58 

Bobby W. Bush, Sr. 1°53 P’76 P’77 GP’07 
Bobby W. Bush, Jr. 1°76 

Jane B. Bush P’76 P’77 GP’07 

James E. Caldwell T'67 

James S. Campbell, Jr. T'78 P’07 
William P. Campi FR 

W. Kent Canipe T’69 

Susan Lehman Carmichael T’87 
Trent Andrew Carmichael T’88 
Robert D. Carraway T'62 

Candace M. Carroll 74 P'04 


Key to symbols and abbreviations: 
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David C. Carroll B86 

Sally Coonrad Carroll L'86 

L. Hartsell Cash T'45 

Fred W, Caswell T'57 P'81 P’86 P'87 
Sandra Ratcliff Caswell W'58 P'8L P'86 P'87 
Harry R. Chadwick, Jr. T'51153 P'77 P06 
Laurel Rosenbaum Chadwick N'53 P'77 P06 
David B. Chaffin V'83 

Deborah S. Chapin P'06 P'08 
Stephen C. Chapin 1°76 P'06 P'08 
Hsuan-Bin Chen P’03 P'07 
Deborah Chiles ER 

Stephen M. Chiles 167 

Robert Franklin Cioffi B'98 

Sarah Carrier Clarkson T’86 
Ronald Louis Claveloux L'84 
Carlotta Mewborne Clement W'61 P'84 
D. Hayes Clement, Jr. 1°58 P'84 
Kenneth H. Close T’81 

David Redmon Cobb B'82 

Sara B. Cobb FR 

Robert P. Cochran 174 P'07 
Suzanne H. Cochran P’07 

Norman A. Cocke III E'68 

Anne Turpin Cody T'76 

Claude C. Cody, IV FR 

Howard A. Cohen P’05 

Bruce Dawson Coleman T’82 

J. Peter Coll, Jr. T'65 P'92 

Nancy Swan Coll N’68 P’92 

Herman Cone III E’78 

Sheree FE Cooper Levy T’89 
Georgeann C. Corey P'05 

George N. Corey T’°69 P’05 + 
Timothy J. Corey P’08 

Douglas A. Cotter E’65 

Marie L. Crawford P’08 

Stephen G. Crawford T'61 164 P'08 
Charles A. Crocco, Jr. T'60 
Meredith Brinegar Cross T’79 
George H. Crowell E'67 P'05 P'08 
Nancy M. Crowell P'05 P’08 
Kathleen Watkins Dale-Foreman W’43 P’71 TF 
Dolores D'Angelo FR 

Lawrence J. D'Angelo M’73 

Charles Geoffrey Davidson B’88 
Charles T. Davidson FR 

Joanne Davidson FR 

Laureen DeBuono 1°77 

Kenneth Edgar de Laski T'79 
Robert Falco Del Bene B'98 
Alberto Jose Delgado T'93 

Lisa Dellwo FR 

Brian Lloyd Derksen B’78 

John M. Derrick, Jr. E’61 

Gary W. Dickson FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen Dierks P’85 P’90 
Laura B. Di Giantonio L'79 

Mary Kay Dineen P’07 

Michael R. Dockterman L'78 

John H. Dorminy II] M’74 P’91 
Robert Franklin Dunlap T'75 

Mr. and Mrs. Tully E Dunlap P’'75 
Philip Herbert Dunn M’76 P’07 
Rebecca Estes Dunn A’78 P07 
Anne O. Durden P’85 

Robert E Durden P’85 FE 

J. Scott Dyer L'80 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Dyson P’05 
Donna Williams Eacho 177 
William C. Eacho I 176 

Frederick E. Ehrsam, Jr. E'77 


Martin Emmett P'90 

Aaron Jason Enrico T'93 

Mr, and Mrs. Roger A. Enrico P93 
Richard J. Enter FR 

Walter Euyang, Jr. B81 

Gail Winter Feagles 176 P'08 
Prentiss Eric Feagles L706 P'08 
Linn M, Feidelson ER 

Robert S. Feidelson 1°86 
Randolph R. Few T'43 P’82 
Shirley D. Few P'82 

Deborah D. Fildes P'05 

Richard James Fildes 1°74 P’05 
Heather Sutherland Finke 187 
Thomas Michael Finke B’91 

Mr. and Mrs. Kevin J. Finnerty P'06 P’08 
Jill 1. Fishman FR 

Mark A. Fishman L78 

Deborah Dawson Flexner 1°79 
Thomas Flexner FR 

Michael David Flint T'89 
William J. Florence IIL E83 
Lynn A. Florian FR 

Mark Bolognesi Florian T’80 
Doris Flowers FR 

Harold L. Flowers, Sr. E'38 
Dorlisa King Flur 1'87 B’88 
Peter Wade Flur E86 

Paul B. Ford, Jr. L68 

Robert E. Foreman T'42 

Ross Carey Formell G’87 [87 
Thomas Yves Henri Fousse B94 
James R. Fox T’68 [71 

Giovanni Ferrari Francucci T’82 
Dr. and Mrs. Luther Frerichs P’05 
Jacqueline Fair Frey W'64 
James H. Frey E’60 

Don Joaquin Frost, Jr. G88 L'88 
Joseph Gallagher FR 

Kathleen E. Viall Gallagher N’75 
Jane Heist Gamber N’78 B’80 
Scott H. Gamber B’79 

Luck Flanders Gambrell W’S0 
Mr. and Mrs. John Joseph Garand P'08 
Douglas D. Garson P’04 

Palmer Peebles Garson T’79 P’04 
Paul Alexander Geier T'85 
Stephanie S. Geier FR 

Jeffrey Lund Gendell T’81 
Martha P. Gendell FR 

Ann Pilgram George W'05 P’93 P’06 
William Wallace George P’06 

C. Gary Gerst E'61 P96 

Lauren Williams Ghaffari T’83 
Ellen Twomey Giannuzzi T’80 
John K. Giannuzzi FR 

Michael J. Giarla FR 

Katherine Buckman Gibson 1'84 
Sylvia Mathis Gibson W'57 

John Spalding Gilbert T’85 

Lynn Vanbremen Gilbert E°85 
Peter Mitchell Gillon 1°79 
Annette Hinely Gingher W'44 
Mark P. Gitomer T’69 P’07 
Susan W. Gitomer P’07 

Howard G. Godwin, Jr. 1.69 
Mary Ann McDonough Godwin G’69 
Irwin N. Gold T'79 

Jeffrey B. Golden T’'72 P'07 

Rita P. Golden P’07 

Lawrence E. Goldenhersh T’77 
Stacy Rogers Golding T’'79 


Fred E, Goldring 1°79 

Keith Kiley Goldstein 1°74 

Bruce K. Goodman T’47 

Raymond Hayes Goodmon ll 277 
Susan S$. Goodmon FR 

Kieran William Goodwin 191 

Mr, and Mrs. Peter John Gordon P'07 
Marilyn J. Goske P’04 P'07 

Courtney Givens Gotlin FR 

Matthew A. Gotlin T'96 

Sara Simons Graves W'69 P'06 
William T. Graves, Sr. 167 L'72 P'06 
Steven Benjamin Green 1'86 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Greenberg P'97 
Donna Coleman Gregg L74 P'03 P'05 
Robert Edgar Gregg L'74 P’03 P'05 
Joseph M. Griffin 1°56 L61 P'84 
Priscilla G. Griffin P84 

Phillip J. Grigg 1°77 

Charles L. Grossman E'63 

Marie Choborda Grossman W'63 
Charles D. Grove E'51 

Jonathan Wyatt Gruber T'97 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Elden Gunderson P’07 
Susanne Ingeburg Haas 185 L'87 
Jeffrey Chase Hadden T'84 

Arthur H. Haigh Il 1°66 P'92 P’95 
Kristi Uddstrom Haigh W'68 P’92 P’95 
C. Wells Hall 111173 

David E. Hall FR 

Laura Hockaday Hall T’87 

C. Gibson Halloran 1°83 

Anne M. Haltiwanger FR 

Earl Haltiwanger, Jr. H’51 H°57 
Kathleen M. Hamm L'88 

Judith L. Hammerschmidt T'76 P’08 
Patricia Lister Hanenberg P'04 
William Joseph Hanenberg E'73 B’80 P'04 
Larry L. Hankla P'08 

Donna Landau Hardiman 1’81 

John L. Hardiman L'82 

Robert T. Harper T'76 L79 P’06 TE 
Susan Fee Harper P'06 

Marilyn Agnes Harrison W’71 P’97 P’06 
R. Keith Harrison, Jr. E’70 P'97 P’06 
Elizabeth A. Hart FR 

Robert M. Hart 1'69 

Arthur R. Hartzell, Jr. T'49 

C. Felix Harvey III P’88 

Margaret Blount Harvey W’43 P’88 
Mary Peacock Harward M’80 P’07 
Timothy R. S. Harward T'75 M'79 P’07 
Patricia R. Hatler T’'76 

William A. Hawkins II] E76 

Martha J. Hays L'82 

Andrew §. Hedden L'66 

Richard G. Heintzelman F'69 P91 P98 
Peter Gregg Heist E’81 B’85 

Jane Brennan Henderson T'87 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Jay Hendler P’93 P’95 
Judith Russell Henry FR 

Patrick J. Henry B’88 

Steven E. Hively T'77 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Hixon P'02 

V. Kay Hodges W’70 

Sabrina Francis Hodgett T’'84 

C. Roger Hoffman 1°63 P91 

Edith Smoot Hoffman N’64 P’91 
Harriet, Holderness P'06 P’08 

G. T. Hollett, Jr. E'64 P’93 

Kathryn Anne Hollister 1’81 

E. Carmack Holmes, Jr. T’'60 P90 


FM = Faculty DUMC FR = Friend of Duke FU = Faculty University GP = Grandparent H = House Staff P = Parent PE = President Emeritus SM = Staff DUMC SU = Staff University TE = Trustee Emeritus TF = Former Trustee TR = Trustee + = Deceased 





























John Richard Holzgraefe L79 

A. Frank Hooker, Jr. 1°54 

Ozey Knight Horton, Jr. E'73 

Richard Louis Horwitz 182 

Alice R. Howard P’90 P’99 

Edwin B. Howard, Jr. 1'63 P’90 P’99 
Edward Alexander Howson, Jr. T’86 
Jean E. Hoysradt W'72 P’08 

Richard R. Hrabchak 1°82 

David M. Huggin T'62 

Nancy Lassiter Huggin W'63 

Ann Lerian Humphrey W'55 

Dudley Humphrey T’'55 

Frank W. Hunger L65 

Michael Lee Hunnicutt T'80 G'84 
Sarah Shaffer Hunnicutt T’83 

Ann H. Hunt G’70 

Janet Smith Hunt T’'84 

Kenneth Charles Hunt 176 

William Edwards Hunt T’84 

Dorothy Addison Hutcheson T’80 
David W. Ichel 1’75 L'78 

Gordon H. Ira, Jr. 1°50 M’55 

Joice Ira FR 

Edward K. Isbey Ill 1°77 H’86 P’06 
Jane Lysko Isbey P’06 

J. Scott Jackson T’75 

Rita Jacobs FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Jacobs P’01 P’04 P'08 
Robert L. Jamerson, Jr. 1’'72 B’74 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Burton Jamieson P’07 
Dianne Marie Jardno 1°74 P'08 
Kimberly J. Jenkins 1’76 G’80 G’77 P’08 TR 
Carol Harvey Johnson W’70 P'97 
Charles A. Johnson T’71 P’97 

Harry W. Johnson T’51 H’60 M’55 P’78 
Samuel W. Johnson T’69 L72 P’96 P’99 
Velma Harrison Johnson W’69 P’96 P’99 
A. Bruce Johnston E’81 

Debbie Johnston FR 

John E Johnston G72 

Susan Spielman Johnston G'70 

George Johnstone III 1°55 + 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Edward Jones P’08 

L. Merritt Jones, Jr. 1°52 

L. Gregory Jones D’85 G’88 FU 

Susan Pickens Jones W'52 

Susan Pendleton Jones D'83 

Barbara D, Kafka T’'75 

Diane H. Kahky FR 

Michael P. Kahky 1’76 

Peter J. Kahn L176 

Nicholas J. Kaiser T’79 

Jeffrey Ray Kappa T’78 M’81 

Rosanne Pollack Kappa M’82 

Bruce A. Karsh T1’77 P’'08 TR 

Martha L. Karsh P’08 

Christopher G. Kelly 186 

Leo Kevin Kelly B’99 

Thomas S. Kenan III FR 

Glenn E. Ketner, Jr. 1’60 1.63 P’96 P00 
Susan Ketner P’96 P’00 

The Honorable and Mrs. William J. Kilberg P’01 
Mary C. Kilbourn FR 

Christopher J. King FR 

Cynthia McNeill King L'89 

Nancy Schoenberger King T’86 

Andrew Louis Kirby E’80 

Carol Kirkman FR 

David G. Klaber L169 P’92 P’94 P'97 
Sally Searcy Kleberg W'66 P’91 P94 
Mr. and Mrs. Jay T. Kolb P’01 P05 


Robert B. Krakow T’78 181 

Kathryn Weichert Kranbuhl P’96 P’98 
Kathryn H. Kranbuhl 1°96 

M. Kipp Kranbuhl T’98 

Jeffrey P. Krasnoff 1’77 

Mary Gorter Krey 1°81 

Kenneth H. Krieger FR 

Marguerite Dravo Krieger W’45 P'77 
George R. Krouse, Jr. 170 P’93 P96 
Susan N. Krouse P’93 P’96 

Drs. Steven and Dana Krumholz P’04 
James R. Ladd T'64 P’91 P93 
Dennis Richard LaFiura T’74 P’04 
Mary H. LaFiura P'04 

George C. Lamb III T’'75 

Donald C. Lampe 1'82 

Mark H. Landon 1'75 G’77 

Clinton W. Lane III FR 

Gordon R. Lang T'58 

Allan Mitchell Latts 1’91 B'96 

Kate Shapira Latts 1°93 B'96 
Cordelia Reardon Laverack T'80 
William Laverack, Jr. FR 

Mr. and Mrs. David N. Lawrence P’05 
Margaret Athey Lawrence F’03 G’03 
Robert S. Lawrence, Jr. B'03 

David Peter Lazar, Sr, T’79 

Karen Bowers Lazar T'78 

Dr. and Mrs. Jack Lee P’01 P’02 P'04 
Linette Lee E’01 

Anne Sabiston Leggett 1'78 P'07 
Reid Gordon Leggett 1'78 P’07 
Bettsy Creigh Leib N’62 P’93 P95 
Tom E. Leib E’61 P93 P95 

Elaine M. Leppert P’05 

Timothy J. Leppert 177 P'05 
Joshua A. Leuchtenburg 1’80 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Howard Levine P’07 
Louisa Stiles Levy N’75 

Nelson L. Levy G'73 

Donald R. Lincoln 167 

Mary J. Lincoln FR 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Link P’08 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Thomas Linsalata P’08 
Carmie Turner Lipe W'68 P'02 
Joseph A. Lipe T'67 P'02 

Duane Alan Lisowski B'98 
Chin-Chih Liu P’03 P’07 

Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Lorber P'08 
John E. Lott 1°52 

Stuart D. Louie T'00 103 

Marian Pecot Lowry W’48 

Richard Kenneth Lublin T’61 P’86 
William Kent Luby B’85 

James E. Luebchow L'73 P06 P08 
Alfred S. Lurey T'64 P06 

John Val Lyngaas P'07 

V. Frederic Lyon, Jr. 1'70 

Bruce W. MacEwen T’71 

Mark B. Mahoney T’77 P’05 P’08 
Noelle S. Mahoney P'05 P’08 

Raoul Charles Mancini B’90 

Joseph E. Markee M’65 

Linda Mayne Markee N’63 

Michael John Mars T’'91 

Derrick Banks Mashore T’79 

Clare James Mathe T’76 P’05 P'08 
Richard Aloys Mathe T’75 P’05 P’08 
Kenneth E. Mayhew, Jr. 1°56 P’84 
John Shepard McBride, Jr. 1'78 
Gray McCalley, Jr. L79 

Mary Jo Beam McCalley T'79 


David P. McCallie, Jr. E'75 

Stacey Willits McConnell T'77 
Joseph Edward McCullough T’80 
Capers W. McDonald E’74 

Marion Kiper McDonald T’75 
Thomas B. McGuire, Jr. FR 

Joe McHugh 1'85 

Clyde Vernon McKee, Jr. 247 + 
Mary L. McKee FR 

Dolly Madison McKenna W’71 P’06 
John J. McKenna P’06 

Alexander T. McMahon B’82 
Elizabeth Kirby McMahon 1’79 P’06 
James David McMahon T’'79 P’06 
Derek Edward McNulty T’90 

Jack D. McSpadden, Jr. T’68 P’08 
Ruth Ann Wood McSpadden P'08 
Carol Bailey Medwell P'06 P'08 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Duffield Meyercord P’95 P’'98 
Peter J. Michel L66 

Ellen H. Michelson FR 

Bradley Lewis Miller T’81 

Janet R. Miller P’04 

John C. H. Miller, Jr. 1°66 P94 P97 P00 
Susan R. Miller P94 P’97 P’00 
Terrence J. Miller B99 

William T. Miller 1°71 P'04 

Janet Steel Mishkin W'69 P'05 
Christian J. Mixter [77 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Edward Morris P’97 P’00 
William C. Morris B'04 

Francis H. Morrison I 175 

Sally M. Morrison FR 

George James Morrow B’81 P’08 
Katherine D. Morrow P’08 

Patricia Roderick Morton T’77 P’06 
Thruston B. Morton II P’06 FM 
Bruce Elliot Mosler 1°79 

Wendy Fass Mosler 1’80 

Mr, and Mrs. Theodore R. Murnick P’93 P°98 
Emilie B. Murphy T’79 

Harsha Murthy 1’81 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. Nations P’06 
Gary R. Nelson 1°64 P’95 

N,J. Nicholas, Jr. FR 

Bryon Nimocks, [Il ER 

Barbara Nims N’71 

Linda Carole Noel P’07 

Richard A. Northam 1°51 

Jeremiah O. Norton T°00 

Carol L. O’Brien FR 

Henry J. Oechler, Jr. L71 

Catherine Mary O’Hern B’94 

Ray M. Olds E'55 

Sandra R. Olds FR 

Shelley B. O'Neill N’'76 

John G. Ordway Il E’70 

Hence Orme T’86 

Maria Douvas Orme T’85 L'88 
Linda Orr W’65 

Robert C. Oshiro 152 153 

Amy Factor Oyer T’79 

Jay Howard Oyer T’78 

James E. Padilla 178 + 

David B. Pahren T’85 

Judith Wagoner Pahren 184 

Robin Panovka L'86 

Paul J. Pantano, Jr. V80 

Virginia Reynolds Parker T’80 

Mr. and Mrs. Mahendra R. Patel P’07 
Evelyn Parker Patrick N’55 

Roman L. Patrick T’54 H’62 M’57 


Jarrod Michael Patten 1°94 

Robin Ingram Patton T’88 

Robert K. Payson T’61 1.64 

Arthur W. Peabody, Jr. 1°65 

Nick Pearson T'73 176 

Mahsa Pelosky FR 

Robert John Pelosky, Jr. 181 

Jean Derek Penn T’'79 B’84 

Happy R. Perkins L’80 

Joseph G. Perpich P’99 P'02 
Clifford W. Perry, Jr. 1'66 P93 P96 P’03 P03 
Elizabeth C. Perry P'96 P'03 P'03 
Andrea Hahn Peterson 1’'74 P'08 
Carl Edwin Peterson P’08 

Carl E. Pfeiffer T'67 

Margaret Kolodny Pfeiffer W'67 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Davis Phillips P95 P’98 P’05 
Charles Edward Wilson Pierce E’78 
Mollie Garrett Pin T’81 

Paul Gordon Pin T’78 M’82 
Christopher Richard Plaut T’84 
Suzanne Tucker Plybon T’80 

David R. Poe L174 P’01 

David Todd Posen 1°83 

David H. Potel 81 

Ann Suker Potter T'79 

Stephen N. Potter 1°79 

Josephine Erwin Powe T’'76 

Alice Higdon Prater 187 

Harlan I, Prater IV 1'84 L187 

Keith T. Pratt FR 

Terry Pratt FR 

Susan C. Priester P'03 P’06 

Robert B. Pringle 169 P’00 
Kimberly Purvis FR 

James E. Rabenhorst E'64 

Jane Hawkins Ramsey W’39 P’66 P'74 
Curt A, Rawley E71 

Arthur G. Raynes T'56 

Diane S. Raynes FR 

Matthew Ira Rebold T’81 

Nancy B. Rebold FR 

William G. Reed, Jr. 161 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mark Reedy P’07 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger R. Regelbrugge P’08 
James E. Rehlaender P’07 

Janis Jordan Rehlaender E77 P’07 
Christopher Martin Relyea E’80 

C. Larry Rice T'54 

Nancy Aikens Rich W’69 P’02 P'05 
Simon B. Rich, Jr. T’67 P’02 P'05 
Christine Peterjohn Richards L179 
Daniel R. Richards B’80 

Shirley M. Rigsbee P’78 

William A. Rigsbee 1'50 P’78 
Philipp L. Rimmler 1’78 
Christopher C. Rising T’91 
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Mr. and Mrs, Nelson €. Rising P91 P'07 
Celia Allman Roady 1°73 L276 P’03 
Stephen E. Roady 176 P'03 

Steven E. Roark T'74 M’'78 P’05 P’07 
Virginia White Roark T'74 G'87 P’05 P'07 
Alfred W. Roberts IIL ER 

Beth K. Roberts P08 

Gloria J. Roberts B'00 

Lee Harriss Roberts T'90 

Pamela Stover Roberts W'65 

Wendy A. Robineau 1°77 

Russell M. Robinson IL 1T'54 156 P'78 P’81 P'84 
Sally Dalton Robinson W'55 P'78 P'S P'84 TE 
Donald E. Rocap 1'77 

Elisabeth Stewart Rockwood N’'71 P'02 P'02 
Thomson W. Rockwood £'70 P'02 P’02 
Bruce L. Rogers L87 

Timothy Peter Rooney E’80 B’82 

Elise Long Rosen 1°86 

Jonathan Barlow Rosen T'92 

Marilyn FE. Rosenwein P'05 

Melissa K. Roth FR 

Neil Stuart Roth T'87 M’91 

Linda M. Rucci FR 

Richard A. Rudick P'04 P’07 

Douglas William Runte T'85 

Michael C. Russ T'66 L'69 P00 

Katherine Livingston Rutledge 1°75 P'04 P'06 
Paul E. Rutledge I 1°75 P’'04 P06 

Mark William Ryan 81 

John E Sacha T'70 P'03 

Joseph A. Saldutti P’88 P’00 P'02 

Lynne Faylor Saldutti W'61 P’88 P'00 P'02 
Christopher A. Sales FR 

Michele Miller Sales T'78 P81 TR 
Edward T. Samuel M’74 

Elvire Samuel FR 

Angelo J. Santinelli FR 

Jane Sikorski Santinelli 1°82 

Kathleen M. Sanzo T’79 

Alexandra Blinoff Sassow T’82 

Mary Kay Burwell Scarborough P’08 

Paul Ruffin Scarborough E’72 P'08 
Michael Scott Schaftel B'94 

Susan West Schantz W’70 

A. Daniel Scheinman L'87 

Zoe Scheinman FR 

Phillip J. Schemel FR 

William H. Schlesinger FU 

Bernard C. Schramm III T'85 
Christopher H. Schroeder P'07 

Pamela Rancke Schroeder N’'75 P’00 P’08 
Steven B. Schroeder P’00 P'08 

Diane Schwartz FR 

Jared Naphtali Schwartz M’74 G’75 

Joyce Alaine Scott G'73 

Thomas H. Sear L72 

Robert L. Seelig E90 B’91 

Henry E. Seibert 1°93 

Jody Goldberg Seibert 1°92 

Deborah A. Serra FR 

Fred A. Shabel T'54 

Irene M. Shabel FR 

Marcy K. Shack P’08 

William Peter Shack 1°75 P08 

William G. Shean B’84 

Kathryn Eng Sherman T'76 

Nicholas Henry Sherman E'74 

Mark L. Shifke FR 
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Patricia Wiener Shifke T'80 

Mr. and Mrs, John D. Shytle FR 

Lori Sidman ER 

Matthew Keith Sidman T'94 

Martin Alan Siegel P'07 

Pamela K. Silverman L’81 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence I. Silverstein P'06 

Angela Beaver Simmons 189 

Fredrika C. Simmons 1°75 

Robert U, Simmons ER 

Leonard B. Simon 73 P'04 

Elizabeth Brown Simpson N’74 R'81 

Walter W, Simpson II B'74 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Skelton P'03 P'06 

Stephen Robert Sleigh B'91 

Ann Crandall Sloan W'63 P’91 

Carol C. Sloan FR 

Cyrus H. Sloan 1°63 P’91 

0. Temple Sloan, Jr. 1°61 

Beverly Markham Small W'49 P'74 
P’80 GP'05 GP'07 

Gaston E. Small, Jr. P°74 P’80 GP'05 GP'07 

Charles T. Smith, Jr. 1°54 

Robert D. Snell 1°69 

Steven Jay Snider B’92 

Jennifer Johnson Sober 1°97 

Paul Martin Sober E'97 

Swen C. Soderstrom, Jr. £75 

Mr. and Mrs. Jose I. Solera P’06 

Michael Howard Sollott E'83 

Mary Rhamstine Spain W’60 

Deena Annel Spaulding-Penn T’80 

David P. Spearman E’77 P’06 P'08 

Patricia A. Spearman P'06 P’08 

Elaine Specter FR 

Howard Specter FR 

Linda D. Spiegel P'06 

Mark A. Spiegel T'68 P'06 

Jeffrey I. Spiritos E'76 

Dorcas B. Stapleton FR 

Kenneth W. Starr 73 P’00 

Alison D. Stearns FR 

Neal K. Stearns T’79 

Frederick William Steckler 1°83 

Raymond Francis Steitz B’79 

Mark Edward Stephanz T'83 

Rita McCloy Stephanz T’83 

Brian R. Sterling FR 

Linda Hoffman Sterling T’82 B’83 

Janet R. Stern P’07 

Matthew Bruce Stern M’78 P’07 

William FE. Stevens 170 

Mr. David B. Stewart E’77 

Diane L. Stewart FR 

Gary H. Stroy P’01 P’06 

Catherine Stuart FR 

James L. Stuart E71 

Jane Day Stuart P’07 

Daniel Joseph Sullivan, Jr. 174 G’80 

J. Blake Sullivan F°89 

Mimi R. Sullivan FR 

Peace Sullivan P’02 

Cathy Sulzberger P'99 P’02 

Cynthia Fox Sulzberger T’86 

Paul K. Sun, Jr. P89 

William B. Sutton, Jr. E77 

Lorine S. Tanimoto P’01 P’06 

Daniel K. Tarullo G'74 P'07 

Louisa Plyler Tarullo T’'74 G74 P’07 
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David K, Taylor, Jr. T'47 149 

Carol S. Tedman FR 

Carolyn Thomas FR 

Leanna Matthews Thomas W'66 
Timothy Sands Thompson 1'87 
Elizabeth Antrim Thrower W'60 
Edwyn A. Tiryakian 1’82 B'04 

Mr. and Mrs, Neil Hugh Tofsky P'08 
Kevin Arthur Trapani T'79 

David A. Trice 1°70 P'04 

Kathy Holland Trice W'71 P’04 
Robert M. Tullman B'02 

Vicky Tullman FR 

Donald H. Turnbull £68 

Daniel J. Tyukody, Jr. 1°78 

Sandra A. Urie P'04 

Natan Vaisman P'08 

Martha Nims Valent W'70 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Van Tassel P'08 
Christian Van Thillo B'89 

Chilton D. Varner FR 

K. Morgan Varner II 166 
Constance Elizabeth Vaught N’73 P’01 
John V. Verner 1°50 M'54 H’59 P'72 
Sally Prosser Verner W'51 P’72 P'86 
John K. Villa 1°70 

Judith Montgomery Vogel G'77 
William A. Vogel B76 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Vosburgh P’06 
Robert Rudolph Wahl E’89 

Ann Heath Walker W'53 

Clarence W. Walker 1°53 155 P’81 
Donald S. Wall E'43 

Ursula Petre Wall W'45 

Kenneth Bruce Wallach T'90 

James V. Walsh T'74 P’02 

Michael Sherman Walsh, Jr. E65 
Patricia F Walsh ER 

Elizabeth Tolbert Wanamaker T'89 
Henry Zenyih Wang M’85 G’89 
Kathryn Gray Ward L'80 

Elaine McWhorter Watson W'64 P’91 
William E. Watson T'64 P'91 

John C. Weber, Jr. B01 

John H. Weber P’08 

Merritt W. Weber FR 

Clifford Mark Weiner B’84 

Michael J. Weir P’07 

Mirian M. Graddick-Weir P'07 
Karen Reid Weiss T’80 

Edward W. Wellman, Jr. FR 

Laura Meyer Wellman 1°73 

Corinne Dimou Welsh P'07 

Scott T. Welsh T’76 P’07 

David L. Wertz 1°78 

Mary L. Wertz FR 

Anne Roebken West N’61 

Kim W. West 77 

William K. West, Jr. E59 L'62 
Stewart James Wetchler P’07 

Mark Whittaker Whalen B’80 
Kathleen Marshall Whelan W’71 
Gerald R. Whitt E°72 

Earl L. Wiener 1°55 + 

Sally Wiener FR 

Wayne F. Wilbanks T’82 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Williams, Jr. P'74 
Jacqueline A. Williams T'76 D'79 
Dan Hall Willoughby, Jr. 1°82 


Katherine Getzen Willoughby 1'80 
Patricia Speight Wilson T'76 P'04 P'06 
William T. Wilson Il T'76 P'04 P'06 
Thomas W, Winland 274 P'98 P’01 P'03 P'04 
‘Tyla Winland P'98 P’00 P'01 P'04 

Kurt Frederick Witte B'84 

Mr. and Mrs, Tom K. Wolfe P'02 

Judy C. Woodruff W'68 GH'98 TE 
Michael Takashi Yamamoto B'85 

John M. Yarborough 1°77 

Ellen Cobb Yates T'79 

John C. Yates 1°78 181 

Mr. and Mrs. Merrill A. Yavinsky P’05 
Louise W. Yoder FR 

Stephen A. Yoder 1'75 

Harold Lionel Yoh 1 B83 

Michael H. Yoh £°85 

Sharon Crutcher Yoh 1°83 

Gwynne A. Young W'71 TE 

James Charles Zelter 1'84 

David John Zezza 1’83 

Herbert J. Zimmer 1°67 P’00 P’03 P'04 
Ronna Tanenbaum Zimmer P’00 P'03 P'04 
Bruce Edward Zimmerman 179 

Laura Zelle Zimmerman W'67 

Audrey Zambetti Zinman 1°83 

Richard Scott Zinman T'82 

Nancy Levine Zisk T’80 1'83 P’08 
Robert Louis Zisk 183 P'08 


To learn more about leadership 
giving, please contact 

Erica Brynes at 919-681-0412 
or erica. brynes @dev.duke.edu. 
You may also visit the 

Annual Fund website at 
http://annualfund.duke.edu. 
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Designated duo: k 
Scholars Porter, 
left, and Tuson 


Alumni Scholars Named 





ebecca Lee Porter and Laura Hewitt 

Tuson are the new Alumni Endowed 

Undergraduate Scholars for the Class 

of 2009. The scholarship program 
was established by the Duke Alumni Asso- 
ciation in 1979 to recognize the academic, 
extracurricular, and personal achievements 
of children, grandchildren, or relatives of 
Duke alumni. 

Porter, of Tucson, Arizona, is the daughter 
of Nancy H. Porter ’82 and James L. Porter. 
At St. Gregory High School, she won nu- 
merous awards and honors in math, science, 
and the visual arts. During the school year, 
she conducted research in the biophysics 
department at the University of Arizona. 
Porter maintains that she has always been 
““true blue’ in a sea of Arizona red.” 

Porter spent her summers traveling to 
Costa Rica, Madagascar, and Duke to re- 
search lemurs. Since then, she has “always 
remained entranced by lemurs and their 
quirky antics.” At Duke, she intends to de- 
sign a Program II major to accommodate 
her passions: science, art, and lemurs. 

Tuson, of Yorktown Heights, New York, 
is the daughter of Jane A. Hewitt ’74 and 
Geoffrey Tuson. In high school, she was cap- 


tain of her track and cross-country teams 
her senior year. She was a member of the 
Spanish Club, the National Honor Society, 
and her school’s math team, in which she 
qualified for the New York state math com- 
petition. She also volunteered with various 
community-service organizations, including 
two “Midnight Runs” during which she 
delivered food and blankets to the homeless 
of New York City. However, her artistic en- 
deavors were her favorite nonacademic ex- 
periences, she says. She helped design stage 
sets and murals for school dances. Tuson says 
she enjoys solving problems using uncon- 
ventional and creative methods, and plans 
to study biomedical engineering, with a 
minor in the visual arts. 

Recipients of Undergraduate Alumni En- 
dowed Scholarship must demonstrate finan- 
cial need. Up to two scholars are selected 
annually. Unlike previous years in which 
the scholarship was a partial-tuition award 
renewable for four years, it is now a four- 
year, full-tuition scholarship that involves a 
summer academic experience of the scholar’s 
choice, including the opportunity to study 
abroad. In addition, scholars are invited to 
participate in educational, social, and cul- 
tural programming on campus during their 
Duke career. 





Eight Honored for Service 








ix alumni and two Duke parents 

were named recipients of Charles A. 

Dukes Awards for outstanding vol- 

unteer service to Duke. The awards, 
sponsored by the Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion, are named for the late Dukes ’29, di- 
rector of alumni affairs from 1944 to 1963. 
The citations honor individuals who reflect 
his dedication to the university. Award win- 
ners are selected by the DAA board of di- 
rectors and the executive committee of the 
Annual Fund. 

Recipients for 2004-05 are Wilton D. AL 
ston, Charlotte Duke Reeves Clark, parents 
Thomas and Diana Crawford, Nikki Hurst 
Gibson, Christopher W.A. Holt, Peter J. 
Kahn, and Kenneth D. Weeks Jr. 

Alston B.S.E.’81, of Rochester, New York, 
a member of the DAA board of directors 
since 1994, was president in 2002-03 and 
served on Duke’s board of trustees from 
2002 to 2004. He began volunteering in 
1984 as a member of his region’s Alumni Ad- 
missions Advisory Committee (AAAC). He 
has been a volunteer for the Duke Univer- 
sity Black Alumni Connnection (DUBAC), 
serving as president, secretary, and a mem- 
ber of its board of directors. 
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Jon Gardiner 


CAREER CORNER 
Ask the Expert 


After many short-term jobs since graduation, 
I've finally figured out what I really want to 
do: arts administration. Trouble is, my only 
relevant experience is from college. How do 
I get my foot in the door? 


ongratulations on identifying 
your passion. You’ve saved 
yourself years of working in unsat- 
isfying positions. However, you 
may have an uphill battle finding your 
ideal job. You’re up against the classic 
Catch 22: To get experience, you have 
to have experience. And in the world 
of entertainment, it’s also a case of whom 
you know. 

Do research on locations and organiza- 
tions where you might want to work, 
then focus on getting people in arts 
administration to know you and what 
you can do. If you can afford it, you can 
go “cold turkey” and find an internship 
in an arts organization that you admire. 
There are, of course, no guarantees that 
you'll find full-time work as a result—or 
that you'll be paid anything. But with 
some due diligence, you can find an 
opportunity that puts you in touch with 
arts administrators and helps you pick up 
essential skills. 

If you can’t intern full time, consider 
extensive volunteer work. Don’t overlook 
the fact that lower-level, paid administra- 
tive positions, in membership develop- 
ment, for example, or fund raising, can 
lead to higher level opportunities—once 
people know your strengths. Most people 
in the field started at the bottom, so don’t 
worry if you spend the bulk of your time 
typing, filing, and generally doing tasks 
you could have done in eighth grade. Do 
your job well, and your bosses just may give 
you higher level responsibilities. 

One final piece of advice: Invest in 
lunch. Invite interesting arts administra- 
tors to eat with vou and share their advice 
and knowledge. Once they get invested 
in your success, you’re on your way. 


—Sheila Curran 
Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 


Director of the Career Center. Send questions 
to career-alumni@studentaffairs .duke.edu. 


The Career Center, in partnership with the 
DAA, provides career advice to alumni. 


Contact racquel.williams@duke .edu. 
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Clark ’79, M.E.M. ’83, of Durham, began 
her volunteering in 1992 interviewing pro- 
spective students through the AAAC. She 
was a member of the DAA board of direc- 
tors from 1999 to 2004 and has served on 
the Women’s Athletics Scholarship Com- 
mittee, the New York Women’s Forum, the 
School of the Environment Alumni Coun- 
cil, and the Annual Fund Reunion Leader- 
ship Committee. 

The Crawfords, of Oceanspark, New Jersey, 
are the parents of Jillian M. Crawford ’01, 
Jessica L. Crawford ’03, and Anne E. Craw- 


ford ’05. They have been members of the 
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- Four North Carolina Photographers - 


Rob Amberg® Caroline Vaughan - Elizabeth Matheson « John Rosenthal 


Duke Parents’ Committee since 1998 and 
have co-chaired the Parents of Alumni Com- 
mittee since 2001. Their service has brought 
the Parents’ Program to new heights, break- 
ing pledge records in the 2003-04 fiscal year 
and raising $3.8 million from non-alumni 
parents. This year, the Parents of Alumni 
group has already secured nearly half of its 
overall pledge goal. Tom Crawford was a 
member of the New York Regional Commit- 
tee for the successful Campaign for Duke. 
Gibson ’80, of Dallas, was chair of the 25th 
Reunion Gift Committee, which set two 
records, silver-reunion gift and an all-time 


Freezing Time 





n the context of digital 
media, manipulated 
images, and fast effects, a 
simple but elegant book 
of photography is a restful 
contrast. “Quartet is a throw- 
back, an endangered art 
form,” writes Georgann Eu- 
banks ’76 in the introduction 
to this collection of thirty- 
four images from four North 
Carolina photographers. She 
describes the compilation as 
“refreshing in the quiet pace 
required to absorb them. Such 
a contemplative venture is the 
same process that these prints 
required of their makers: a 
slow dance in near dark.” 

Caroline Vaughan ’71 is 
one of those four artists. Eight 
of her images, both color 
and black-and-white, are 
featured in Quartet, along 
with the works of Rob Amberg, 
Elizabeth Matheson, and John 
Rosenthal. 

Eubanks writes that 
“Vaughan often speaks in 
metaphor because she sees in 
metaphor.... [She] always 
seeks out the most transient 
elements in a landscape, ‘things 
that took a shorter time to be 
created and that require non- 
discovery by humans to sur- 
vive, like the mud dauber’s 
nest. These fragile things I try 
to photograph in the most 
noninvasive ways,’ she says. 

“At least once a year over 
two decades, Vaughan made a 
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© 2005 Safe Harbor Books. Used with permission. safeharborbooks 


reunion gift, of $2.6 million. She has been a 
member of the AAAC since 1985 and has 
served on the Women’s Studies Council and 
the Regional Development Committee. 
Holt M.B.A. ’96, of Toronto, founded the 
Duke Club of Canada and has been its pres- 
ident since 2000. He has been responsible for 
building a Duke network across the country, 
from Vancouver to Quebec. He has been a 
primary contact in organizing three visits by 
Duke presidents and helped establish the 
Canadian Alumni Advisory Council. He 
was chair of Executive Fellows and an Ad- 
missions Fellow at the Fuqua School of Busi- 


series of portraits of her father, a skilled 
woodworker. This longitudinal study 
demonstrates the fine patina of human 
aging, sturdy and burnished as the oak cane 
that William Vaughan [’30] refused to carry 
for walking but used to steady his hands for 
his daughter’s camera. Indeed, all of 
Caroline Vaughan’s work aims to freeze 
time in order to distill its effects.” 

An earlier book, Borrow Time: Photo- 
graphs of Caroline Vaughan, was published 


ness in 1995-96. As an alumni admissions 
volunteer since 1997, he has interviewed 
prospective students and coordinated par- 
ties for accepted students annually for the 
Fuqua School. 

Kahn J.D. ’76, of Bethesda, Maryland, has 
been a member of the law school’s board of 
visitors since 1995 and its chair since 2001. 
He was co-chair of his class’ 20th reunion 
committee. He participates in orientation 
at the law school each fall and speaks at its 
eraduation ceremonies. He has been host to 
the annual event at his law office for Wash- 
ington students admitted to the law school, 


by Duke University Press. Amberg’s Sodom 
Laurel Album was published by Duke’s 
Center for Documentary Studies and the 
University of North Carolina Press. The 
Jargon Society published Blithe Air: 
Photographs of England, Wales, and Ireland 
by Matheson, who once worked for Duke’s 
publications and bulletins offices. In 1998, 
a Rosenthal collection, Regarding Manhat- 
tan, was published by Safe Harbor Books, 
which printed Quartet. 


as well as other events for local law alumni. 
Weeks M.D. ’74, of Mooresville, North 
Carolina, has been a member of the Davi- 
son Club since 1986 and president since 
2004. To meet his goal of 1,000 Davison 
Club members, he launched a Charlotte- 
based campaign that included a personal 
letter and staff follow-up, and he was host to 
an event at the Duke Mansion featuring 
medical school dean Sandy Williams M.D. 
74 and former basketball star Mike Gmin- 
ski 80. Gifts to the club increased by at least 
13 percent. Weeks has been a member of 
the Medical Alumni Council since 2002. 





Facing the lens: top left, Mud 
Dauber Nest, photographed 
in Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Lost in Translation, the late 
William Vaughan ’30, the 
photographer’s father, above 
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Duke Alumni Association 


President: William P. Miller rere 
President-elect: Thomas C. Clark ’69 
Secretary-treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder ’83 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board 


representative: Peter Applebome ’71 


Directors at-large (terms expire June 2007): 
Brent O.E. Clinkscale ’83, J.D. ’86 
Ann Wooster Elliott ’88 

Stacey Maya Gray ’88 

Theodore J. Humphrey II B.S.M.E. ’61 
Ellen Bers Johnson ’68 

Anne DeVoe Lawler ’75 

Susan Vissers Lisa ’90 

Frank P. Meadows III ’82 

Ann Pelham ’74 

Hardy Vieux ’93 


Directors at-large (terms expire June 2006): 
James F. Akers ’73 

Jane Rohlf Boyer ’70 

Daniel M. Dickinson B.S.E. ’83 
Patricia Dempsey Hammond ’80 
Bharet Malhotra B.S.E. ’83 

Nicholas A. Pope ’70 

Chalmers M. Nunn Jr. ’76, M.D. ’80 
Caroline Christy Susman ’88 

Derek Moody Wilson ’86, M.B.A. ’90 
William T. Wilson II] ’76 


Professional school representatives: 

Leslie Monfort Marsicano ’78, M.Div. ’81 
Divinity School 

Roy W. Kiefer M.B.A. ’78 
Fuqua School of Business 

Amy Schick Kennedy ’96, M.E.M. ’98 
Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences 

Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. ’92 
Pratt School of Engineering 

J. Brett Bennett M.H.A. ’86 
Department of Health Administration 

Lori Terens Holshouser ’77, J.D. ’80 
School of Law 

Dale R. Shaw ’69, M.D. ’73 
School of Medicine 

Rebecca Warlick Wilgus M.S.N. ’93 
School of Nursing 

Holly C. Eggert D.P.T. ’03 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 
James N. Siedow, Professor of Biology and Vice 
Provost for Research 


Alex Roland Ph.D. ’74, Professor of History 


Student representatives: 

Emily M. Aviki ’06, President, Class of 2006 

Lauren Garson ’07, President, Class of 2007 

Hasnain Zaidi ’08, President, Class of 2008 

Jesse William Longoria B.S.E. ’06, President, 
Duke Student Government 

William R. LeFew A.M. ’03, President, 
Graduate and Professional Student Council 


Honorary members: 
N. Allison Haltom ’72 
Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
former University Archivist 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93 
Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. ’68 


Senior Associate Dean, Trinity College 
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RETROSPECTIVE 





Selections from University Archives 


he roots for Duke's Nasher 
Museum of Art go back to 
the founding of the Trinity 
College Historical Society 
in 1892, the year Trinity College moved 
from Randolph County to Durham. 
While the society collected historical 
documents and school records that 
became the foundation for the library's 
special collections and the university's 
archives, there was still the goal of 
establishing a campus museum. 

A planning committee was formed 
on October 13, 1894. By 1895, enough 
artifacts and relics had been collected 
to fill a large case. In 1896, the mu- 
seum found its first home in Epworth 





"} > a 


Building. When the campus library 
building was completed in 1904, a 
special room with a fireproof vault and 
display space became its second 
home. As part of the expansion when 
Trinity became Duke in the late 1920s, 
portions of the Trinity College Historical 
Society's collections were dispersed 
into library collections and others 
placed in storage. 

In 1930, history professor and Trinity 
graduate William K. Boyd pursued the 
concept of a library-museum for the 
Woman’s College Library (now Lilly Li- 
brary on East Campus) and organized 
the campus Art Association. The asso- 
ciation planned and organized exhibits, 
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gallery talks, and other art events until 
Boyd’s death in 1938, after which the 
activities of the Art Association went in- 
to decline. Over the next several decades, 
art and artifacts would continue to be 
stored and displayed in the Woman's 
College Library. 

It took three decades for another 
campus space to be designated as a 
museum. The Duke University Museum 
of Art opened to the public in 1969 
in a renovated science building on 
East Campus, with the Brummer Col- 
lection of Medieval and Renaissance 
Art as its core. 


—Tim Pyatt ’81, University Archivist 






Moving museum: Trinity College 

Historical Society Maséum, 
circa 1940; Duke Museum of 
Art, 1969, above 
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Photos from Duke University Archives 

















Class Notes — 





WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
Box 90572, 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, N.C. 27708 


FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 
E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, address, and class year 
when you e-mail us.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. 

Please include mailing label. 

E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: 
bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 
we receive and the long lead time required for 
typesetting, design, and printing, your submission 

may not appear for two to three issues. Alumni are 
urged to include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 
announcements. We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 





Alta Stone Russell ’23 witnessed the fourth gen- 
eration of women in her family to attend Duke when 
her great-granddaughter, Katherine Hardin Mikush, 
entered the Class of 2009. Mikush’s mother is 
Sandra Hardin Mikush ’80 and her father is 
Don C. Mikush Jr. '80; her grandmother is 
Barbara Russell Hardin °54 and her grand- 
father is Paul Hardin Ul ’52, J.D. 54, Hon. ’94. 
Russell’s son is John C. Russell ’56, and her 
grandchildren include Elinor Russell Ball ’80, 





P. Russell Hardin J.D. ’82, Dorothy Hardin 
Holmes ’83, and J. Lee Russell '84. 


Kenneth S. Shepard '44, M.D. ’47 founded the 
Shepard Clinic for Developmental and Behavioral 
Problems in Suisun City, Calif., where he sees 
patients five days a week, and is an assistant clinical 
professor at the University of California-Davis’ 
medical school. 


Roger Neighborgall 48, a decorated Army 
Ranger veteran of World War II, was featured on the 
front page of the Metro section of The Washington 
Post on June 6, the 61st anniversary of D-Day. He 

is campaigning for a memorial honoring the elite 
group of commandoes to be placed in Arlington 
National Cemetery. He is vice president of Noesis, 
an engineering firm and defense contractor in 
Arlington, Va. 


50s & 60s 


Herbert B. Ray 756, a Broome County, N.Y., 
Family Court judge for 18 years before retiring last 
year, and his wife, Sharyn, a nurse, went to Swaziland 
in July through a program, Dream for Africa, and will 
help plant 100 small gardens for families. They live 
in Fenton, N.Y. 


E. Carmack Holmes ’60, executive director of 
the Center for Advanced Surgical and Interventional 
Therapy at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
was elected to The Johns Hopkins University Society 
of Scholars. 


Robert W. Briggs 63, chairman emeritus and 
former CEO of the law firm Buckingham, Doolittle 
& Burroughs in Akron, Ohio, was named vice chair 
of the John S. and James L. Knight Foundation. 

He and his wife, Joanne, have five children and two 
grandchildren. 


James T. Clemons Ph.D. 63 received the 
Hendrix College 2005 Humanitarian Award for 
“improving the quality of life in the world through 
his service and dedication to humanity.” He is 
founder and president of the Organization for 
Attempters and Survivors of Suicide in Interfaith 
Services. He lives in Rockville, Md. 


Edward B. Knipling A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’66 received 
the Outstanding Alumnus Award from Virginia Tech’s 
College of Natural Resources. He is an administrator 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Agricultural 
Research Service. He lives in Clarksville, Md. 


E. Towson Moore Ph.D. ’63 was inducted into 
the Virginia Tech College of Engineering’s Academy 
of Engineering Excellence, its highest alumni honor. 
He earned his bachelor’s at Virginia Tech in 1958 
and was awarded Duke's first doctorate in engineering. 
He is co-founder, president, and CEO of Wilmoore 
Electronics Co. Inc. He and his wife, Linda, live in 
Durham and have two children, including Jennifer 
L. Moore 93, M.A.T. 95. 


R. Fred Zuker ’67, M.Ed. 75, Ph.D.’ 
inaugurated the seventh president of Lambuth 
University in Jackson, Tenn., in April. He was vice 
president and dean of alumni and student services 
at the University of Dallas and a former associate 
director of admissions at Duke. 
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MINI-PROFILE 


Herb Kirsh '49, fourteen terms in office 


n January 1, with the 
rest of the country nurs 
ing its collective hang 
over and preparing for a 
day of college football, Herb Kirsh ’49 
will lock himself in a room. He will not 
leave this room for one full hour. He will 
sit, and he will think. 
“| take inventory of myself—Can | 
add? Can | subtract? Can | spell? Can 
| still talk pretty good?” says Kirsh, a 
fourteen-term veteran of the South Car 
olina House of Representatives. “And if 
| pass that inventory test, then | run.” 

If he does run next year, he will 
most likely win—his last three elections 
have been uncontested—continuing 
his improbable streak as South 
Carolina’s most curious political anom- 
aly: an unshakeable Democrat in an 
archly conservative district, who also 
happens to be the only Jew in the 
House. Sitcoms get sold on less fantas- 
tical ideas. 

“I'm old, but I’m frisky,” he says 
with that big 220-pound (used to be 
375-pound) belly laugh of his, and 
he’s not joking. Consider this brief run- 
down: He sends handwritten letters— 
about 2,500 a year—to his constituents 
because “people like handwritten 
stuff”; he introduces scads more 
legislation than any other House mem- 
ber, including seemingly picayune 
measures that would allow people to 
keep their license plates longer and 
Call toll-free within a given county; he 
refuses to be given a House e-mail 
account because he thinks that whole 
business with the computers is too 
troublesome; and he’s a Democrat 
whose voting record is so off-the-wall 
eclectic that when pressed with the 
question of what he has in common 
with his party mates, he says, “I don’t 
know. | guess | support education. But 
Republicans support that, too.” 

Save your focus-group politics and 
die-hard party allegiances for the hot 
dogs in Washington then. Kirsh ain't 
buying it. All he’s really trying to do— 
been trying to do, in fact, since he 
joined the Clover (S.C.) city council in 
1971—is inject some much-needed fis- 
cal responsibility into state govern- 
ment. It’s a lesson he learned from his 
once-penniless father, Isador, who 
operated Kirsh’s Department Store in 
downtown Clover with vise-like eco- 
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nomic restraint, and later carried into 
Duke, where he sold football programs 
and worked in the school cafeteria to 
pay tuition. Now, as a member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
Kirsh has earned the nickname 
“Rambo” for his tendency to shoot 
down anything that might hike up his 
constituents’ tax rates. “Bigger govern- 
ment is not the same as better govern- 
ment,” he’s been known to Say. 

His other main philosophical plank, 
another bit of wisdom he picked up 
around the department store, is that 
the people of South Carolina are a 
fiercely independent bunch with no 
desire to have someone else telling 
them how to lead their lives. It’s a 





belief that manifests itself in different 
ways—from advocating a woman’s right 
to choose an abortion to voting against 
a bill requiring South Carolinians to 
wear seatbelts. Plus, he says about the 
last matter, “I hear all this about their 
helping with safety and this and that, 
but they haven't sold me on it too 
much yet, okay.” 

And so, Herb Kirsh has earned his 
place on the list of inimitable, eccen- 
tric, and impossibly charming Southern 
politicians. For good or ill, he’s part of 
a dying breed. 


—Greg Veis 


Veis '03 is assistant editor of GQ 
magazine in New York. 


Michael P. Angelini ].1). '68, a partner at the 
law firm Bowditch & Dewey, was named to the list 
of Massachusetts Super Lawyers, comprising only 


) percent of attorneys, se lected by their peers. 


John L. Coker ‘68 is president of Bridge Atlantic 
Partners, which assists small companies in buying 
ind selling other life-science companies. His wife, 
Suzanne Weikert Coker '68, is head of the 
English department at Walt Whitman High School 
in Be the sda, Md 


Terrence L. Grimes A.M. '68, Ph.D. ’72 was 
named vice pre sident for academic affairs at Barton 
College. He has been acting vice president as well as 
dean of the school of arts and sciences and a professor 
of English. The school, formerly Atlantic Christian 
College, is in Wilson, N.¢ 


Thomas F. Taft Sr. '68, a principal in the law 
firm Taft, Taft & Haigler, and his wife, Elizabeth 
Doster Taft, an associate professor at East Carolina 





University, have endowed a $1-million professorship 


in environmental law at UNC’s law school. 


Norman M. Davis M.H.A. ’69 was appointed 
administrator ot Jennings | lealthcare Inc ,a 100-bed 


nursing home in Augusta, Ga. 


David Hillenbrand ‘69 was named president of 
Carnegie Museums of Pittsburgh, which comprises an 
art museum, natural history museum, the ( armegie 
Science Center, and the Andy Warhol Museum. 


J. Anthony Manger Jr. '69, head of the health- 
care group at the law firm Norris McLaughlin & 
Marcus of Somerville, N.J., was selected for The 

Best Lawyers in America, 2005-06, published by 
Woodward/White Inc. He was also included in the 
2005 list of Super Lawyers, selected from a survey of 
35,000 attorneys in New Jersey and published in the 
May issues of New Jersey Monthly and New Jersey Super 
Lawyers magazines. He lives in Lambertville, N.J 


Allan M. Parrent Ph.D. ’69 was awarded an hon- 
orary doctor of divinity degree by Sewanee University’s 
School of Theology at commencement exercises. He 
served as interim dean of the theology school from 


2003 through 2005. He lives in Sewanee, Tenn. 


70s 


Nicholas Pope 770 was recognized in the 2005 
edition of Chambers USA: America’s Leading Business 
Lawyers. He is an attorney at Lowndes, Drosdick, 
Doster, Kantor & Reed in Orlando, Fla. 


Martha A. Crunkleton 771 is an officer with the 
Foreign Service. She was director of the Institute for 
the Arts and Humanities at UNC-Chapel Hill for 


the past two years. 


Emily Lorraine de Montluzin A.M. ’71, Ph.D 
’74, who retired in May as Distinguished Professor 

of history after 31 years at Francis Marion University, 
was honored by the school with the naming of the 
microforms and bound periodicals room in Rogers 
Library as the E. Lorraine de Montluzin Research 
Room. An endowed fund for library enhancement 
was also founded in her name. She is editor of the 
new, online Journal of Press History. She lives in Bay 
St. Louis, Miss 


Lynn Saville 71 was featured in a photography 
exhibition, “Night Vision: Photographs of William 
Gedney and Lynn Saville,” in Duke’s Rare Book, 
Manuscripts, and Special Collection Library August 6 
through October 30. Her work can be seen at 
http://library.duke.edu/exhibits/nightvision and www 
lynnsaville.com. She lives in New York 


Thomas R. Adams ’72 has been named senior 
vice president for business processes at R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. He was senior vice president and chief 
accounting officer for Reynolds American Inc. He 
lives in Pine Grove, Pa. 


Catherine Everett '72 was named to the board of 
directors of First Citizens Bank in Craven County, 
where she is a physician with Coastal Radiology in 


New Bern, N.C. 


Darrell Brookstein '73, managing director of 
nanotechnology.com and The Nanotech Co., is the 
author of Nanotech Fortunes, the first book written on 
investing in the “tiny technology” that includes 
microelectronics and micro-fluidics. He and his wife, 
Helen, live in Del Mar, Calif., and have two daugh- 
ters in college. 


Richard Fildes °74 was recognized in the 2005 
edition of Chambers USA: America’s Leading Business 
Lawyers. He is an attorney at Lowndes, Drosdick, 
Doster, Kantor & Reed in Orlando, Fla. 


Robin Ferracone ’75 was named global leader for 
performance, rewards, and information at Mercer 
Human Resource Consulting. A consultant in per- 
formance measurement and compensation design, 
she is based in its Los Angeles office. She is a member 
of the board of trustees for Duke, Harvey Mudd 
College, and the World Presidents’ Organization. 


Jim Holliman °75 was appointed adjunct professor 
of emergency medicine at Nanjing Medical Univer- 
sity in Nanjing, China, the first American physician 
to receive this lifetime appointment. He is an emer- 
gency-medicine professor and director of the Center 
for International Emergency Medicine at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. He has taught his interna- 
tional trauma-care training course in the United 
Arab Emirates, Croatia, Slovenia, and Turkey, and 
will be teaching it later this year in Iraq. 


Charles H. “Dusty” McCreary 75 was elected 
to the American College of Real Estate Lawyers. A 
partner at Bricker & Eckler in Columbus, Ohio, he is 
a member of its real-estate department. He lives in 
New Albany, Ohio. 


Gary W. Jackson ’76, J.D. ’79 is the co-founder 
of the Jackson Law Group in Charlotte. 


Michael R. Morgan ’76 was elected as judge to 
the Superior Court for Wake County, Judicial 
District 10-A. He was assistant attorney general with 
the N.C. Department of Justice. He lives in Raleigh. 


Jeffery T. Wack ’76 has been named to the board 
of trustees of the National Association of Indepen- 
dent Schools. A management consultant and an 
adjunct professor at Yale University, he lives in New 
Haven, Conn. 


Elizabeth L. “Betsy” Werley ’76 was named 
the first executive director of The Transition 
Network, which offers “life options for women over 
fifty.” She had worked for JPMorgan Chase. She and 
her husband, Bob Plows, live in New York. 


Stephen A. Hoffman 777 represented Duke as a 
delegate at the Sesquicentennial Convocation of 
Elmira College, where he is a member of the board of 
trustees. He is vice president, global taxes, for the 


Gillette Co. and lives in Wellesley, Mass. 


George C. Leef J.D. ’77 is executive director of 
the John William Pope Center for Higher Education 
Policy in Raleigh. His book, Free Choice for Workers: 
A History of the Right to Work Movement, was pub- 
lished in April by Jameson Books. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Seott F. 


Midkiff B.S.E.’79, Ph.D. ’85 and Sofia Zhang 
Midkiff on June 17. Named Erik Zhang. 
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PABLO PICASSO, Pregnant Woman (La Femme Enceinte) 
© 2005 Estate of Pablo Picasso / Artists Rights Society (ARS), New York 


NASHER MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 
PREPARE TO BE ENLIGHTENED. 


nasher.duke.edu | 919-684-5135 








I want the central building to be a church, a great towering 
church which will dominate all the surrounding buildings, 
because such an edifice would be bound to have a profound 
influence on the spiritual life of the young men and women 
who come here. 

James B. Duke 

Indenture to Establish Duke University 


The Friends of Duke Chapel are interested in learning 
how Duke Chapel may have influenced your life. Was it 
through a powerful sermon, a moving musical program, an 
inspirational mission trip led by a campus minister? Or, was 
it a quiet moment of prayer alone in a hushed chapel pew? 

The Friends of Duke Chapel will be sharing these 
stories in the Friends newsletter, View from the Chapel. 
Take a moment to share your Duke Chapel story and 


eh oe 
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continue the chain of profound influence. 
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Please email your name, address, and story to 


profoundinfluence@duke.edu 
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enhanced Inn. Enjoy elegant new guest rooms, 


So Much That’s New! 


Lavish new guest rooms & suites 


proud to unveil our graciously 
expanded dining choices, fitness center and More dining choices, plus outdoor terrace 
pool, plus championship golf. Now, more than Fitness center & enclosed pool 
ever, this is your destination for a luxurious Magnificent Grand Ballroom 


stay and a warm Southern welcome. Meetings & events for up to 600 
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Wealth that Endures: 


For more than 70 years, clients have trusted our skill to 
navigate any kind of market. Our professionals are committed 
to protecting our clients’ wealth and building it for future 
generations. We have the experience and perspective needed 
to secure your financial future. 


Investment management, trust and estate and custody services 
for accounts of $2 million or more. Please call Jane-Scott Cantus 
(T ’87) at (202) 822-2110 or Tom Loizeaux (M.B.A. ’92) at 
(877) 384-1111 or visit www.ftci.com. 
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80s 


David A. Smith 80 is a commercial real-estate 
appraiser with Smith and Whitfield. He and his wife, 
Janice, live in Durham. 


M. Dwayne Smith Ph.D. '80 was appointed vice 
provost for faculty and program development at the 
University of South Florida in Tampa. 


Jane W. Wheeler '80, M.E.M '83 was promoted 
to vice president of CDM, a consulting, engineering, 
construction, and operations firm in Cambridge, Mass. 


Lee A. Krohn M.E.M. ’81 was named 2004 
Outstanding Planning Professional by the Vermont 
Planners Association and a co-recipient of the 2004 
Outstanding Planning Professional award by the 
Northern New England chapter of the American 
Planning Association. The planning and zoning 
department, which he has directed since 1989 in 
Manchester, Vt., received a Governor's Award for 
Environmental Excellence. He and his wife, Sara, 
and their daughter live in Manchester. 


Mark Mirkin °81, J.D. 84 has joined the Research 
Triangle office of the law firm Moore & Van Allen, 
where he will concentrate on corporate and securities 
law, with an emphasis on entrepreneurship and 
emerging growth companies. 


Carmel Heinsohn ’82 is the new medical director 
at Bournewood Hospital, which serves adolescents 
and adults with psychiatric and substance-abuse 
problems. She was the medical director and associate 
chair of Newton-Wellesley Hospital’s psychiatry 
department. She lives in Norfolk, Mass. 


Edie Johnson Millar ’82 is a full-time stay-at- 
home mother and housekeeper after 14 years working 
for American Express in sales and marketing. She is 
president of her children’s elementary-school PTA 
and founder/director of Masterpiece Art, an art- 
appreciation program that uses parent volunteers. 
She and her husband, Mark, and their two children 
live in Oshkosh, Wis. 


Linda B. Port 83 was named a partner in the law 
firm Mintz, Levin, Cohn, Ferris, Glovsky, and Popeo, 
where she practices in the public law section at the 
firm’s Boston office. She lives in Hingham, Mass. 


Lynn Daggett Ph.D. ’84 was promoted to full pro- 
fessor at Gonzaga University Law School. She joined 
the faculty in 1991 and earned tenure in 1997. She 
lives in Spokane, Wash. 


Tamara L. Joseph ’84 is vice president and general 
counsel at Transkaryotic Therapies Inc., a pharma- 
ceutical company concentrating on treatments for 
rare diseases caused by protein deficiencies. She was 
vice president, international legal, at Biogen Idec. 


Karen Linnear Smith ’84, a physician in private 
practice in Raeford, N.C., is president of the N.C. 
Academy of Family Physicians for 2005. She and her 
husband, Michael Hendricks, have four children. 


Elizabeth Forgotson Goldberg ’85, A.M. ’88, 
who earned her law degree at George Washington 
University in 1989, earned board certification in elder 
law. She and her husband, Erie M. Goldberg 93, 
and their daughter, live in Washington. 


Samuel Wang ’86 is the chief marketing officer at 
Capco, a financial-services consultancy, in New York. 
He and his wife, Barbara, and their two children live 

in Chatham, N.]J. 


Li Li A.M. ’87, who earned a law degree at Columbia 
University in 1991, was made a partner at the law 
firm Debevoise & Plimpton. She works in the corpor- 
ate department in the firm’s Shanghai office. 


Maria Martineau Plankinton ’87 is director of 
the Tenet Healthcare Foundation. She and her hus- 
band, Kip 1. Plankinton J.D. ’90, an attorney, live 
in Dallas. 


Robyn Polashuk ’87 has joined the Los Angeles 
office of the law firm Greenberg Traurig, where she 
will be working with the media practice group. She 
was vice president of distribution legal affairs at 
Lifetime Television. 


MINI-PROFILE 


Shireen K. Lewis Ph.D. ’98, reaching out to the community 





‘When Shireen Lewis _ would inspire young people like Lewis. work at Duke for her doctorate in 
entered grade She grew up wanting to earna Ph.D., French, she found herself facing that 
school inTrinidad because, she says, “It represented a ultimate and often lonely test of aca- 
and Tobago, her university's highest degree.” demic life—writing her dissertation. 
country was in its early years of inde- She also grew up with something “Dissertation writing is an alienat- 
pendence from Great Britain. Fortunately, equally important to achieving that ing, isolating process,” she says. At 

it had a leader who acted on the goal—the high expectations of a nurtur- some point, almost every doctoral can- 
maxim that educating its young people ing community that showed her how didate faces the question, “Why am | 
was essential to a successful future for group support can be a key ingredient doing this?” As a result, many never fin- 
the young Caribbean nation. in individual success. ish their degree. 

An oil boom provided money for Years later, after undergraduate Lewis says she, too, found herself 
the country’s schools and Prime work at Rutgers University’s Douglass bogging down, “So | woke up one morning 
Minister Eric Williams, himself a Ph.D. College, a law degree from the Univer- and decided to do something about it.” 
in economics from the University of sity of Virginia, two years as a corporate She was living in Washington and 
Oxford, provided an example that litigator in New York City, and course- © knew a number of other women of 





Celeste Barnette Campbell ’88, a postdoctoral 
fellow with the University of California at Los Angeles 
Graduate School of Education and Information 
Studies, is directing the UCLA/Los Angeles Unified 
School District Lesson Study Project. She will be 
joining a research team in the psychology department 
at the University of California at San Diego that is 
focusing on visual processing in people with autism. 
She and her husband, Peter James Campbell 
B.S.E. ’88, have two children and live in San Diego. 


Michael B. Gorman ’838 is a co-founder and 
managing director of Split Rock Partners, a venture- 
capital firm focused on investments in health-care, 


software, and Internet-services companies. He and 
his wife, Elizabeth L. Gorman ’88, and their 
three children live in Minneapolis. 


Cathi Cozen Snyder '89, who earned a law degree 
at the University of Pennsylvania, is director of client 
liaison at the law firm Cozen O’Connor. She practices 
in the Conshohocken and Philadelphia offices. 


MARRIAGES: David A. Smith ’80 to Janice L. Eyer 
on May 28 in Duke Gardens. Residence: Durham... 
Maria Martineau °87 to Kip I. Plankinton 
J.D. 90 on Feb. 19. Residence: Dallas... Karen 
Beth Levin ’89 to Luis Miguel Acosta on Oct. 24, 
2004. Residence: Chevy Chase, Md. 


BIRTHS: Second child and daughter to R. Morris 
Friedman ’84 and Coleen Bohan Friedman on 
June 18. Named Margaret Morris...A daughter to 
Elizabeth Forgotson Goldberg 85, A.M. ’88 
and Eric Goldberg 93 on April 5, 2004. Named 
Juliet Marley...First child and daughter to David 
M. Alin ’86 and Meridith Alin on June 27. Named 
Campbell Emily...Second child and first daughter to 
Elizabeth C. Riordan ’86 and Richard Flagg on 
April 25. Named Madeleine Grace...Second child 
and first daughter to Samuel Wei-Teh Wang ’'86 
and Barbara Wang on Dec. 24, 2004. Named Lucia 
“Lucy” Julianne Kang-Yu...First child and daughter 
to Stephen Brian Portnoy '89 and Cleo Li 
Portnoy on June 10. Named Emma Lynn. 


90s 


Kristin Clontz Bell ’90 is assistant director of 
general medicine and a physician at the University of 
Virginia Student Health. She and her husband, 
Brian, and their daughter live in Charlottesville, Va. 


Neil Falis '90, a partner at the law firm Kilpatrick 
Stockton, was named a commissioner to the 2005 
Blue Ribbon Commission by the National Associa- 
tion of Corporate Directors. He is president of the 
Atlanta chapter of the NACD, a national nonprofit 
organization dedicated to serving the corporate gov- 
ernance needs of boards and board members. 


Richard W. Garnett IV ’90 was named Lilly 
Endowed Associate Professor of law, with tenure, at 
Notre Dame University’s law school. He lives in 
South Bend, Ind. 


Kip Irvin Plankinton J.D. 90 is an oil and gas 
attorney at Fulbright & Jaworski. He and his wife, 
Maria Martineau Plankinton ’87, a foundation 
director, live in Dallas. 






Shireen Lewis 


© Molly Roberts 


Lewis, center, 
with mentorees 





color who were doctoral candidates. 
She called several of them and sug- 
gested they get together at Sisterspace 
& Books, a store focusing on books by 
and about African-American women. 
They met and hammered out ground 
rules for a support group that would 
focus not on socializing but on setting 
goals and finishing the dissertation. 

Eight years later, SisterMentors has 
some two dozen “graduates.” They rep- 
resent a wide range of fields and a 
diverse group of institutions. But they 
have one thing in common—a sense of 
gratitude to Lewis and to SisterMentors. 
SisterMentors now operates as part of 
EduSeed, a nonprofit organization com- 
mitted to promoting the values of edu- 
cation among traditionally disadvan- 
taged and underserved communities. 
Lewis serves as executive director of 
EduSeed and continues her involve- 
ment in SisterMentors. 

New women continue to come into 
the group. They meet regularly to report 
on progress, to set goals, to write, and 
to read and critique each other's work. 
Lewis says it makes for “a rich session,” 
when women from all disciplines are 
reading a scholar’s work. 

In recent years, SisterMentors has 
begun to reach out through EduSeed 
to girls of color in middle schools and 
high schools, promoting the value of 
education, and showing them that by 
setting goals and persevering they, too, 
can aspire to academic success, even 
to a university's highest degree. 


—Sara Engram 


Engram is a freelance writer based in 
Baltimore. 
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Douglas Sean Smooke "00 was elected president 


) 


of the Denver Active 20-30 Children’s Foundation, 


which raises money for charities in Colorado. He is a 
financial adviser with Pinnacle Wealth Management 
He and his wife, Jean, and their three children live in 


Littleton, Colo 


David A. Glazer '92 is a founding partner in the 
law firm Shafer Glazer, which specializes in personal 
injury and insurance defense, in New York. He lives 


in Park Ridge, N.J 


W. Bradley Breedlove "93 is assistant principal 
at Monroe High School in Monroe, N.C. His wife, 
Myriam Huber Breedlove ‘04, is president and 
owner of Charlotte Camera Inc., a retail and Internet 
photography equipment store. The couple and their 


two children live in Matthews, N.C. 


Elena Nicole Broder-Feldman 93 is an asso- 


ciate chief counsel at the Federal Drug Administra 
tion. She and her husband, Mark, and their two sons 
live in Bethesda, Md 


James E. Duncan ’93, M.D. '97, a Navy licu 
tenant commander, has returned from a routine 
deployment aboard the aircraft carrier USS Harry S. 
Truman. He and his wife, Deidre Glasser 
Duncan 93, live in Bethesda, Md. 


Julie Fishman Ekedahl 93 has started 
Veterinary Imaging Specialists of Idaho. Her husband, 


Jason L. Ekedahl B.S.E. 94, works for Alberts: Ns, 


a food and drug retail company. The couple and their 
son live in Boise. 


S. Henry “Hank” Halter M.B.A. 93 was named 
senior vice president, finance and controller, at Delta 
Airlines, based in Atlanta. 


Charles W. McKinney Jr. A.M. 93, Ph.D. ’03 


SOUTHERN CULTURE 


The Krzyzewskiville Tales 
AARON DININ 
With a foreword by Mickie Krzyzewski 


NEW BOOKS FROM DUKE 


“This inventive and enlightening romp through the wintertime tent city on the Duke 
campus is like a trip back in time. You'll find yourself in college again, taking Anthro 
101 and Chaucer and letting ACC basketball run your life.” —Alexander Wolff, senior 


writer, Sports Illustrated 
296 pages, 20 b&w photos, hardback $21.95 


Sermons from Duke Chapel 

Voices from “A Great Towering Church” 

WILLIAM H. WILLIMON, EDITOR 

“These sermons recapitulate the nature of mainline prea- 
ching in the twentieth century and ponder aloud the place 
of Christian faith in a major ‘secular’ university founded in 
part out of a strong Protestant faith.”—David L. Bartlett, 
author of What’s Good about This News? Preaching from 


the Gospels and Galatians 
384 pages, hardback $34.95 


Metamorphoses 
Memoirs of a Life in Medicine 
WILLIAM G. ANLYAN, M. D. 


“Bill Anlyan’s memoir documents Duke’s development as a highly regarded aca- 
demic medical center in the words of one who helped guide it for five decades... 
Anyone who enjoys candid autobiographies by interesting people will...be grateful 
for this book.”—Nannerl O. Keohane, President, Duke University (14993-2004) 


248 pages, 33 b&w photos, hardback $29.95 


Montrose 
Life in a Garden 


NANCY GOODWIN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY IPPY PATTERSON 
Foreword by Maureen Quilligan 
“A beautiful book about a beautiful garden.”—Michael Pollan, 


author of The Botany of Desire: A Plant’s-Eye View of the World 
312 pages, 168 color illustrations, hardback $34.95 


Duke University Press 


toll-free 1-888-651-0122 
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accepted a tenure-track appointment in the history 
department at Rhodes College in Memphis, Tenn. 
He and his wife, Natalie McKinney, and their son 
live in Memphis. 


Steven D. Moore '93, |.1). '96 was named a part- 
ner in the Atlanta office of the law firm Kilpatrick 
Stockton. 


John Uyham "93 is an associate at the law firm 
King and Spalding. He and his wife, Kirsten 
Travers-Uyham A.M. 96, Ph.D. ’00, who works 
at Bear Stearns and Co., live in New York. 


Myriam Huber Breedlove 94 is president 

and owner of Charlotte Camera Inc., a retail and 
Internet photography equipment store. Her husband, 
W. Bradley Breedlove 93, is assistant principal 
at Monroe High School in Monroe, N.C. The couple 
and their two children live in Matthews, N.C. 


Sean McNally '94 was named head baseball coach 
at Duke. He was a four-year starter on Duke’s team as 
an undergraduate. 


Liza Di Leo Thomas "04 is an emergency depart- 
ment physician at Ochsner Clinic Foundation. She 
and her husband, Charles, and their daughter live in 
New Orleans. 


Stephanie G. Norfolk 195, who earned her 
M.D. at Case Western Reserve University’s medical 
school in May, received the American College of 
Physicians, Ohio Chapter, Award. 


Clare Alexandra Pipkin 195 earned her M.D. 
at Harvard University Medical School, where she 

was chief resident. She and her husband, physician 
Michael D. Kappelman, live in Brookline, Mass. 


Thomas Blair Hines Jr. 96 is a dentist and a 
lieutenant serving in the Navy Dental Corps aboard 
the USS Peleliu, stationed in San Diego. He and his 
wife, Tracey, live in San Diego. 


Suzanne Vreeland Jones ’96 is a senior 
manager in the marketing division of BellSouth. 
She and her husband, Brent, live in Atlanta. 


Rachel G. Luther 796 is senior manager for the 
North Highand Co., a management consulting com- 
pany. She and her husband, Peter Cavallo, live in 
Centerport, N.Y. 


Jeffery W. Craver ’97 was named director of 
fiscal affairs and assistant general counsel for the 
Missouri Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

He earned a law degree from the University of Rich- 
mond and an LL.M. in taxation from Washington 
University in St. Louis. 


Husein Aftab Cumber ’97 is vice president for 
public affairs at Florida East Coast Industries. He and 
his wife, Meredith, live in West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Amy Zornitzer Delson 197 is director of market- 
ing for Citi Habitats Inc., a real-estate brokerage firm 
in New York. She and her husband, Daniel, live in 
New York. 


Victoria Windham Wind 197, who earned an 
M.B.A. in May 2003 at the University of Texas, is 
a senior consultant with Electronic Data Systems 
in sales operations. She and her husband, Martin, 
live in Frisco, Texas. 


Kirsten Travers-Uyham A.M. 96, Ph.D. ’00 is 
associate director practicing risk management in the 
global credit department at Bear Stearns and Co. 
She and her husband, attorney John Uyham 793, 
live in New York. 


MARRIAGES: Kip I. Plankinton J.D. ’90 to 
Maria Martineau °87 on Feb. 19. Residence: 
Dallas...Jason Wells Goode '92, J.D. ’00 to 
Ann McArthur Richardson '02 on Oct. 30, 


2004. Residence: Atlanta...Emily Jean Hauber = 
93 to Michael Jason Willard on July 2. Residence: MINI PROFILE 


Frederick, Md....Elizabeth Ballentine Sasser 
93 to James Marion Parrott V on May 14. Residence: 
Hillsborough, N.C....Clare Alexandra Pipkin 





Antony John Ph.D. ’02, adding an original element 





95 to Michael David Kappelman on June 25. ntony John is not one Royal weddings in his native personal as possible for a couple, he 
Residence: Brookline, Mass....Jason Michael for bridal registries. England traditionally provided a has incorporated into the final works 
Blank 6 to Jeanine Marie Scaramozzino on Aug. y-—"\_ Rather than supplya chance for composers to show off new _ everything from classical pieces to 
20. Residence: Pacific Grove, Calif.... Thomas { \ brid , 4 Ifa But t | tN ian folk that 
Blair Hines Jr. 6 to Tracey Shannon Towne on A. 2 bride and groom witha work, Jo n says. u ‘mos couples can’t Norwegian oll songs that were 
Jan. 2. Residence: San Diego...Rachel G. Luther gravy boat or place setting, he prefers afford to hire a musical ensemble to hummed to him over the phone. 
96, M.B.A. ’01 to Peter Cavallo on May 14. Resi- to put pencil to paper and write a wed- _ play at their wedding—let alone pay for Daniel Sorin ’96 says that the pro- 
ions ee a ve rae Se iand 06 ding song for the new couple. an original composition—and so a cessional John composed for his 2003 
to Brent W. Jones on April 23. Residence: Atlanta... . F F F , ae : 
PiieciniAtab Cumber 07 to Meredith Michelle . After PIESenMng several such gifts to tan pean playing Wagner's : wedding included the opening bars ofa 
O'Rourke on June 4. Residence: West Palm Beach, friends, the thirty-two-year-old John last “Bridal Chorus” (better known as “Here Mozart clarinet concerto that he is 
Fla....Dorothy James Johnston 97 to year built a business around his com- | Comes the Bride”) has become the sta- fond of and a snippet of the television 
Nicholas C. Renwick on June 25. Residence: New positions and began accepting com- _ ple processional. theme song to Xena: Warrior Princess, 
York.. ‘Kristal Tamara Keys 77 to Michael Kels « Ds missions for his work. His website, John says he can put together a which his wife likes. She was so thrilled 
May 28. Residence: Nashville, Tenn....Victoria ce ae ; : : ; ; 
Elizabeth Windham 97 to Martin Wind on Aug. WeddingCompositions.com, now draws one-minute wedding march for a string with the end result that she convinced 
6. Residence: Fisco, Texas...Amy Zornitzer '97 to interest nationwide and from as far quartet for about $300. Talking with John to form Wedding Compositions 
Daniel Delson on May 7. Residence: New York... away as New Zealand and was featured brides to learn their musical tastes— and now helps run the business. “Our 
oe Sen a eed ae ie Eric oe in the June-July 2005 issue of Modern — grooms are seldom interested in composition will never be played at 
inder on July 16. Residence: Charlotte...Jeffrey - ace : 2 : : ‘ E e g 
Ross Mensch 98 to Hannah Ellen Weiss on May Bride magazine. Theres a growing attending to details of the wedding another wedding, which etal a spe 
29. Residence: New York...Kimberly Suzanne interest in commissioned music as plan, he says—is the most involved part cial element to our ceremony,’ says 
Pressley '98 to Joseph Zajac on June 18. being one aspect of wedding planning of the process. After that, he usually Sorin, an assistant professor in the 
Residence: Bradenton Beach, Fla. that has not been explored previously,” scores the processional within a couple Pratt School of Engineering. “It was 
BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Christy he says. of days. To make each composition as __nice that our friend was able to con- 


Clontz Bell ’90 and Brian Bell on Dec. 7, 2004. tribute to our wedding through more 
Named Sydney Marie... Third son to Natasha . than a typical gift.” 
Chefetz Nordahl 90 and Stephen Nordahl on John has been composing almost 


May 16. Named Oliver Spencer...Second daughter , : ae A 
to Melissa Fogle Bierfeldt "91 and Peter since he picked up his first musical 
instrument—the piccolo—at age ten. 


Bierfeldt on July 19, 2004. Named Kylie Elizabeth... 
Third child and second son to Jacqueline Kane “| really wanted to know the nuts and 
Connors 91 and Manning Connors on April 9. bolts of music,” he says. “The academic 
Named Grant Andrew...Second child and first ide to it ice foil to th tivit 
daughter to Julie Hack ’91 and Robert Juman on s) el iS a MIs? Sete e Clea MI y 
July 23. Named Kennedy Hack Juman...Third child involved in a straight performance. 
Although he says he is committed to 
“producing music that has a social 


and first daughter to Debra Horner ’91 and 
David W. Williams ’91 on June 23. Named 

purpose,” he doesn’t want to be pegged 
solely as a wedding composer. And so 


Eleanor Horner Williams...First child and daughter 
to Peter Christian Nordstrom ’92 and Jennifer 

he also scores music for short movies 
and teaches a film music history 


Kirkpatrick Nordstrom on May 26. Named Erin 

Frances...Second child and son to William Paige 

Silver 92 and Kimberly Weber Silver '93 on 

April 12. Named Luke Christian...Second child and course at the Pacific Northwest Film 

first daughter to William Bradley Breedlove Scoring P aniGeatflenwherelh 

‘93 and Myriam Huber Breedlove '94 on June xeaTAls elsecl oar woelene 
lives with his wife, Audrey Odom '96, 
M.D./Ph.D. '03, a pediatric resident at 
Children’s Hospital & Regional Medical 

Center, and their infant son. 


14. Named Jalyn Ariana...Second child and son to 
Elena Nicole Broder-Feldman 93 and Mark 

Composing a processional for his 
own wedding in 2001 was probably 


Feldman on Feb. 2. Named Aaron Charles...First 

child and son to Julie Fishman Ekedahl '93 

and Jason Leif Ekedahl B.S.E. 94 on May 4. 

Named Nicholas Anders...A daughter to Erie 

Goldberg 93 and Elizabeth Forgotson 
Goldberg ’85, A.M.’88 on April 5, 2004. Named John’s toughest assignment. “I knew 
Juliet Marley...A son to Charles W. McKinney very well what her tastes were, and if | 
Jr. A.M. 93, Ph.D. ’03 and Natalie McKinney on . 

July 20, 2004. Named Mathias Wood Townsend... strayed even slightly from that, | kniew'| 
Second child and first daughter to Myriam Huber would hear about it for a long time,” he 
Breedlove 194 and William Bradley Breed- says with a laugh. 

love '93 on June 14. Named Jalyn Ariana...Second 
child and first daughter to Marisa Dolinsky 
Cahall 94 and Perry Joseph Cahall 95 on 
Jan. 28. Named Claire Elisabeth...First child and 
daughter to Bridgitt Arnold Harmon 94 and 
Tad Harmon on May 5. Named Mary Caroline... 
First child and son to Matthew H. Kettering 94 
and Adrian Nicol Kettering 95 on July 22. 
Named Paxon James...Second daughter to Cheska 
Demars Levy 94 and David S. Levy 94 on 
June 16. Named Kate Elizabeth...A son to John Beyond Wedding March: 

Marshall Russo Jr. 94 and Annika B. Russo on John left and Odom ; Burns is a freelance writer based 
Oct. 10, 2004. Named John Brian Benjamin...First dest) 5 in Raleigh 


—Matthew Burns 
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child and daughter to Liza DiLeo Thomas '94 
and Charles W. Thomas on May 9. Named Cecile 
Louise...First child and daughter to Kara 
Spencer Thornton 94 and Daniel Scott 
Thornton 95 on Dec. 3, 2004. Named Caroline 
Elizabeth...Second child and first daughter to Perry 
Joseph Cahall ‘95 and Marisa Dolinsky 
Cahall '94 on Jan. 28. Named Claire 
Elisabeth...Second child and first daughter to 
Stephanie Mendes Hovsepian \./3.A.'95 
and Anthony Hovsepian on March 14. Named Kate 
Elizabeth...A son to Patricia Bowers Hudson 
‘095 and Jonathan Andrew Hudson 06 on 
April 20. Named Thomas James...First child and son 
to Adrian Nicol Kettering 95 and Matthew 
H. Kettering 94 on July 22. Named Paxon James... 
\ daughter to Douglas Koppel 95 and Tanya 
Koppel on July 7. Named Pace Katherine... First 
child and daughter to Daniel Scott Thornton 
‘95 and Kara Spencer Thornton 94 on Dec. 3, 
2004. Named Caroline Elizabeth...First child and 
son to Margaret Lee Ward Scott 96 and Derek 
W. Scott on June 29. Named Jake Alexander...A 
daughter to Barrett S. Brown 97 and Deborah 
Vest Brown on May 4. Named Audrey Elizabeth...A 
son to Charles W. “Chad” Brammer Jr. 98, 
M.B.A.’03 and Hayley Wilkinson Brammer 
00 on July 1. Named Charles William III...First 
child and daughter to Heather Wilkinson 
Deguire 98 and Phillip R. Deguire on May 1. 
Named Katelyn Murdock...First child and son to 
Thomas Riden Howard 198 and Jessica Stubbs 
Howard on May 19. Named Thomas Riden Jr.... 
Second child and daughter to Nicole Stewart 
Maddox 99 and Stephen Maddox on July 23. 
Named Jordyn Danielle. 


00s 


Caroline Nichol Campbell ’00 is an advertising 
account supervisor at DDB in Chicago. She and her 
husband, Charles, live in Chicago. 


Stuart H. Russell ’01, J.D. 04 is an associate 
with the law firm Parker Poe Adams and Bernstein. 
He and his wife, Kathryn, live in Charlotte. 


Mandi B. Silberman ’01 teaches math and sci- 
ence to seventh-graders. She and her husband, 


Thomas B. Mielke, live in Easton, Md. 


Shannon Elizabeth Dooley Pruce ’02 works 
for the Walt Disney Co. in Orlando, where she and 
her husband, Joshua, live. 


Daniel Ewing 105, a former guard for the men’s 
basketball team at Duke, was selected thirty-second in 
this year’s NBA Draft, by the Los Angeles Clippers. 


MARRIAGES: Elizabeth T. McClure '00 to 
Dennis Ray-Chuan Chen 02 M.E.G.M. ’03 on 
Aug. 20. Residence: Charlotte...Caroline 
Elizabeth Nichol ’00 to Charles Jefferson 
Campbell on July 16 in Duke Chapel. Residence: 
Chicago...Stuart Hale Russell ’01, J.D. 04 to 
Kathryn Marley Finch on June 18 in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: Charlotte...Mandi Brooke Silberman 
01 to Thomas Brian Mielke on June 11 in Jamaica. 
Residence: Easton, Md... Shannon Elizabeth 
Dooley 02 to Joshua Brian Pruce on May 28 in 
Duke Chapel. Residence: Orlando...Sarah Elizabeth 
Klimezak ’02 to Malcolm Harmon Wilkerson on 
Aug. 14, 2004. Residence: Austin, Texas...Ann 
McArthur Richardson ‘02 to Jason Wells 
Goode 92, J.D. 00 on Oct. 30, 2004. Residence: 
Atlanta...Jaclyn Elise McGowan B.S.E. ’02 to 
Thomas John Hanifen on June 18. Residence: 
Austin, Texas...Aaron Emmanuel Salsberg 
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‘02 to Jodi Dawn Schlesinger '03 on May 22. 
Residence: | loboken, NJ. 


BIRTHS: A son to Hayley Wilkinson Brammer 
‘00 and Charles W. “Chad” Brammer |r. 98, 
M.B.A. ’03 on July 1. Named Charles William III. 


Deaths 


Sara Kate Ormand Lewis '27 of Kings 
Mountain, N.C., on Jan. 9, 2004. At Duke, she was a 
member of Alpha Delta Pi. She was a public school 
teacher in Lexington, Kings Mountain, and Gaston 
County, N.C. She is survived by a daughter. 


Elizabeth G. Wilson 27 of Durham, on Dee. 12, 
2003. She taught second grade for 44 years, retiring 
from E.K. Powe Elementary School in 1971. She is 
survived by a nephew, Richard H. Wilson Jr. 
‘55, and a niece, Francis B. Rector 42. 


Chester J. Andrews "29, B.D. 32 of High 
Point, N.C., on Feb. 27, 2004. He was a United 
Methodist minister who served as pastor for churches 
across North Carolina before retiring in 1972. He is 
survived by two sons, three grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Philip H. Crawford Jr. LL.B.’29 of Kinston, 
N.C., on July 31, 2003. 


Pauline Weber Robertson 729 of Durham, on 
Jan. 25, 2004. At Duke, she was president of the Phi 
chapter of Zeta Tau Alpha sorority. She taught at 
East Durham School and Holton Junior High School. 
She is survived by three children. 


William A. White °30 of Chapel Hill, on Feb. 12, 
2004. He taught geology at UNC-Chapel Hill. 

He is noted for discovering a relationship between 
barrier islands and inland rivers, a fault line beneath 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, and patterns of long- 
shore drift along the East Coast of the U.S. He 

is survived by his wife, Mary, and two children. 


Elizabeth Wilkins Broadwell 731 of Winston- 


Salem, on Jan. 19, 2004. She is survived by a daughter. 


Elsie Williamson Leathers 731 of Salem, Va., 
on Dec. 27, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of 
Zeta Tau Alpha and was a co-editor of The Chronicle. 


George M. Ray 731 of Durham, on March 7, 
2004. He was manager of services at Liggett @ Myers 
Tobacco Co. A licensed building contractor, he 
served on the zoning board for Durham County. He is 
survived by his children. 


George L. Robbins 73! of Springfield, Va., on 
Aug. 19, 2003. He had retired from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. He is survived by a son 
and a daughter. 


Fannie Powell Turner 31 of Oakton, Va., on 
Dec. 27, 2003. At Duke, she was a member of Kappa 
Delta sorority. She is survived by three daughters. 


Thirza McDonald Howard Brooks 32 of 
Peterborough, N.H., on Feb. 7, 2004. She was a psy- 
chiatric social worker at Greenwich Hospital and in 
the Greenwich public schools for more than 30 years. 
In 1983, she was named Community Leader of the 
Year. She is survived by a son, two stepsons, and a 
stepdaughter. 


Marvin M. Mann ’32, A.M. 933 of Green Valley, 
Ariz., on Jan. 31, 2003. He was the assistant director 
of the inspection division at the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. He earned a Ph.D. at the University of 
Rochester in 1936. During World War II, he worked 
at M.I.T. developing radar devices for the armed 
forces and later at Oak Ridge National Laboratory 





in Tennessee, where he worked in research and 
development of nuclear chain reactors and high-flux 
test reactors. He is survived by a son and a daughter. 


Samuel Margolis '33 of Durham, on Jan. 25, 
2004. He was the owner of Sam’s Pawnshop. In 1993, 
he received a distinguished service award from the 
Avery Boys and Girls Club. He is survived by three 
sons, a sister, and eight grandchildren. 


George A. Zirkle A.M. '34, Ph.D. ’41 of 
Hanover, Ind., on Feb. 23, 2004. He was a lieutenant 
commander in the Naval Reserve during World 

War II. He was a psychology professor at Hanover 
College from 1936 to 1974 and chief psychologist at 
Madison State Hospital from 1974 to 1979. He is 
survived by two daughters, two brothers, two grand- 
children, and a great-grandson. 


Thomas K. Sharp ’35 of Birmingham, Ala., 
on Jan. 3, 2004. He served in the Army Air Force 
during World War II. He is survived by a son and 
a daughter. 


Emma R. Hedeman A.M. ’37 of Falls Church, 
Va., in February 2004. 


Henry B. Lewis B.D. °37 of Elizabeth City, 
N.C., on Jan., 19, 2004. He was a Navy chaplain 
during World War II and retired as a United 
Methodist minister. He is survived by his wife, Sara, 
and two daughters. 


Hilda Smith Garvin RN. ’38, B.S.N. ’41 of 
Beaufort, N.C., on Dec. 28, 2003. She served as cap- 
tain in the Army Nursing Corps. She is survived by a 
son and two granddaughters. 


Mary Grant Gaunt 738 of Asheville, on Feb. 23, 
2004. She was the first woman to graduate from Duke 
with a major in economics. She is survived by four 
children and five grandchildren 


W. Robert Owens Jr. 738, M.F. 39 of Nacog- 
doches, Texas, on Jan. 5, 2004. He was an Army 
veteran of World War II. He organized the 
Stephen FE. Austin School of Forestry and served 

as its chairman. He is survived by his wife, Mary; 
two sons; a sister; a grandson; a granddaughter; and 
a great-grandson. 


Jenifer Osgood Smith '38 of Utica, N.Y., on 
Jan. 2, 2004. She retired as chief accountant for 
Utica College. 


J. Russell Yoder Jr. ‘38 of Lawrence, Pa., on 
Feb. 18, 2004. A Navy veteran of World War II, he 
was president of John F. Lutz Furniture Inc., retiring 
in 1966. He was treasurer for the Exeter School 
Board for 33 years. He is survived by his wife, Fern; 
two sons; and three grandchildren. 


Charles W. Fogg 39 of Williamsburg, Va., on 
Feb. 10, 2004. 


Kathryn Weidmann McCoy 41 of Belleville, 
Ill., on Jan. 6, 2004. At Duke, she was a member of 
Kappa Alpha Theta sorority. She served with the 
Red Cross in the Philippines during World War II. 
She was a teacher and an administrator at Belleville 
High School. She is survived by three daughters, two 
stepchildren, a sister, and 11 grandchildren. 


Wallace W. Wade Jr. 741 of Charlotte, on Feb. 
19, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity. He was the son of football coach 
Wallace Wade and an Army veteran of World War 
Il. He worked in Winston-Salem as a financial and 
investment adviser. He is survived by two daughters, 
a sister, and a granddaughter. 


Michael L. Karmazin °42 of New Orleans, on 
Jan. 21, 2004. He played football at Duke and was 
named All-Southern and All-America lineman. 
He served in the U.S. Coast Guard during World 
























































War II and played professional football. He was a 
prosecutor for 12 years. He is survived by his wife, 


Elizabeth, and their children. 


Alma Sams Kennedy A.M. 42 of Buies Creek, 
N.C., on Jan. 21, 2004. She taught English at 
Campbell College. She is survived by a daughter. 


Harry W. Fawcett °42 of Sewickly, Pa., on Dec. 
29, 2003. An Army veteran of World War II, he 
earned a law degree at the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he was editor of the Law Review. He was 
president of Halco Mining. He is survived by three 
daughters and a son. 


Donald Herder 43 of New Castle, Ind., on Jan. 
16, 2004. A Navy veteran of World War II, he was 
personnel director at Ingersoll Steel Corp. before 
becoming a teacher at New Castle Chrysler High 
School. He is survived by his wife, Louise; two sons; 
and a daughter. 


Robert Douglas Young 43 of Midlothian, Va., 
on March 3. He was a Navy veteran of World War II 
and a graduate of Yale University’s law school. He 
was a past chair of the insurance, torts, and negli- 
gence section of the American Bar Association. 
After 35 years, he retired as associate general counsel 
of Travelers Insurance Cos. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary; three sons, including William A. Young ’72 
and Thomas A. Young J.1). ’82; two daughters, 
including Carol Young Umansky ’8?2; and eight 
grandchildren. 


Walter H. Beale B.S.E. 44 Greenville, N.C., 

on Dec. 30, 2003. He was Marine veteran of World 
War II. When he retired, he was one of the highest 
ranking full-time officers in the National Guard. He 
was awarded the N.C. Distinguished Service Medal 
in 1970 and the N.C. Meritorious Service Award in 
1972. He is survived by three sons. 


William W. Magruder Ill M.D. °44 of Baltimore, 
on Jan., 13, 2004. He was a psychiatrist with the U.S. 
Army Medical Corps, stationed in Berlin from 1946 
to 1948. He was in private practice until retiring in 
1986. He was the first president of the Print and 
Drawing Society of the Baltimore Museum of Art. He 
is survived by his wife, Kathryn; daughters Kathryn 
M. Magruder '7! and Rachel Magruder 
Allen ’72; a son; and a granddaughter, Sahar K. 
Aldrich 01. 


Alfred Samuel Morton 744 of Marietta, Ga., on 
Feb. 23, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Harriette, 
and their children. 


Anne Helmich Owen 744 of Birmingham, Ala., 
on March 29, 2003. She was a four-year member of 
the Chapel Choir. She is survived by her husband, 
William, and a daughter. 


Herbert W. Park Ill M.D. 45 of Richmond, Va., 
on Jan. 26, 2004. He was a professor and chair of the 
department of physical medicine and rehabilitation 
at the Medical College of Virginia. He is survived by 
his wife, Frances, and five children. 


Robert W. Albanese ’46 of Clifton, N.J., in 
February 2004. 


Jerome M. Javer °46, M.D. ’48, B.S.M. ’48 of 
San Francisco, on Feb. 6, 2004. He was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and Alpha Omega Alpha and a 
veteran of the Korean War. He was a neurosurgeon 
in San Francisco and Burlingame. He is survived by 
his wife, Anne, and their children. 


Stedman C. Pool °46 of Salt Lake City, on 

Jan. 31, 2004. He manufactured the first vinyl over- 
shoes in the U.S., called TideOvers, patented a plastic 
film for wrapping flowers, imported orchids from 
Puerto Rico, and worked with the University of 
Pennsylvania on reproductions of early-man fossils. 


ONLINE 


CLASS NOTES 


Sharing personal news with class- 
mates will be easier, more timely, 
and without restrictions on length, 
thanks to a new feature on the Duke 
Alumni Association website. 


Click on the link “Class Notes” 
at the top, left-hand side of the 
DAA website. This will take you to 
a log-in link. 


If you don’t already have an 
account, you can choose the desig- 
nated link to register for this free 
service. Then you can access, post, 
read, or search class notes. 


.dukealumni.co 


He is survived by his wife, Elaine, and a son. 


Edwin A. Dolan ’47 of Parsippany, N.J., on Jan. 
24, 2004. He served in the Navy during World War II 
and participated in the occupation of Tokyo. He was 
the founding president of Highlander Securities of 
Parsippany, a regional stock brokerage firm. He 
chaired Universal Multinational Group Corp., an 
importer and exporter of merchandise. 


John K. Williams B.S.M.E. ’47 of Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn., on Feb. 15, 2004. A Navy veteran 
of World War II, he worked for General Electric and 
was president of Hotel Pattern Co. before he started 
G.W. Supply Co, an electrical supply company. He is 
survived by his wife, Caroline, and their children. 


Randle Juan Dedeaux M_F.’48 of Perkinston, 
Miss., on June 12, 2003. He is survived by two sons. 


Knox W. Livingston M.F ’48 of Auburn, Ga., on 
Jan. 3, 2004. He served in the Army during World 
War I] and fought on Omaha Beach during D-Day as 
well as in Ardennes, Rhineland, and the Battle of the 
Bulge. He received a Bronze Star for bravery. He was 
a forestry professor at Auburn University. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Maria, and a daughter. 


Elizabeth Betts Napier 48 of Lexington, Ky., 
on Feb. 3, 2004. At Duke, she was a member of 
Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority. She is survived by her 
husband, Baxter W. Napier Jr. ’46, and two sons. 


Thomas D. Peiffer '48 of Loganville, Ga., on 
Feb. 2, 2004. An Army veteran of World War II, he 
played professional baseball for five years. He was a 
public school teacher and administrator. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Norma, and three children. 


Dorothy Bailey McGehee ’48 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Jan. 24, 2004. At Duke, she was a member of 
Delta Delta Delta sorority and Phi Beta Kappa. She 
was a founding board member of the Jacksonville 
Wolfson Children’s Hospital. She is survived by a 





daughter, Marilyn McGehee Elkins B.S.N. ’74; 


a son; and three grandchildren. 


Louis E. Swanson H.A. Cert. 48 of Durham, on 
Feb. 28, 2004. He was director of planning for Duke 
Medical Center, overseeing such projects as the 
Pickens Building, the Morris Building, and the Eye 
Center. He was also an associate professor emeritus in 
the department of health administration. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Geraldine, and three children. 


Lillian Dewar Hopkins °49 of Rocky Mount, 
N.C., on Jan. 6, 2004. She is survived by her hus- 
band, John; two sons; and a cousin, Elizabeth 
Rand Jones ’77. 


Charles C.S. Ling M.D. 49 of Pottsville, Pa., on 
Feb. 17, 2004. He served in the Chinese army during 
World War Il and in the U.S. Air Force during the 
Korean War. He was chief of the department of sur- 
gery at Good Samaritan Regional Medical Center 
and, later, its medical director. He is survived by his 
wife, Ruth, and their children. 


Alan T. Burdick '50 of Novato, Calif., on Jan. 1, 
2004. He was an Army veteran of World War II. 
He was a technical writer for trade publications. 
He is survived by his wife, Miriam; two sons; three 
daughters; 12 grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


William E. Massey Jr. ’50, M.E.’51 of Blounts 
Creek, N.C., on Jan. 9, 2004. During the Korean 
War, he was a Navy aviator on the carrier USS Essex. 
He was an ordained Presbyterian minister. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Irene, and their children. 


Victor V. McGuire °50 of Asheville, on Jan. 30, 
2004. An ordained Episcopal priest, he had been 
chaplain at Western Carolina University and pastor 
of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church. He is survived by 
a daughter. 


Liam Haim 751, M.D. ’55 of Silver Spring, Md., on 
Jan. 10, 2004. He is survived by his wife, Simmel 
Feinberg Haim ’52; a daughter, Wendy Haim 
’76; three sons, including Kevin Haim ’84, M.D. 
’88: and two sisters. 


Charles A. Rose 751 of Pensacola, Fla., on Feb. 
18, 2004. A Navy veteran of World War II, he 
worked for Exxon Corp. until retiring. He is survived 
by his wife, Ruthe. 


Nick Magurean '52 of Durham, on March 10, 
2004. He played baseball and football at Duke. He 
worked as a fireman and as a chemist for Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. He is survived by a daughter and 
grandchildren. 


Dennison |. Rusinow 52 of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on Jan., 21, 2004, after being struck by a pickup truck. 
At Duke, he was an editor of The Chronicle and a 
member of Pi Kappa Alpha Phi fraternity, Duke Players, 
and Phi Beta Kappa. A Rhodes Scholar, he earned a 
master’s and a Ph.D. at the University of Oxford, 
taught history at the University of Pittsburgh, and be- 
came one of the world’s experts on Yugoslavia. He was 
the author of The Yugoslav Experiment, 1948-1974. He 


is survived by his wife, Mary, and two daughters. 


William H. Bogart 53 of Skaneateles, N.Y., on 
Jan. 1, 2004. He earned a law degree at Syracuse 
University and was an alumnus of the World Court 
in The Hague. He is survived by his wife, Karin, and 
a daughter, Barbara L. Bogart ’85. 


Robert B. Johnson 753 of Severna, Park, Md., 
on Jan. 1, 2004. He served in the Air Force during 
the Korean War as a Chinese linguist and worked at 
the National Security Agency as a linguist and com- 
puter scientist, retiring in 1986. 


Bernard A. Janicki '54 of Rancho Cordova, 
Calif., on March 2, 2004. He was a pilot and lieu- 
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tenant colonel, retired, in the Air Force. At Duke, he 
was a member of Sigma Chi fraternity and lettered in 
basketball. He is a member of Duke’s Sports Hall of 
Fame. He is survived by his wife, Betty, and two 
daughters. 


Leonard M. Rothstein M.1). 54 of Baltimore, 
on Dec. 13, 2003. He is survived by his wife, Marcia; 
ason, Manfred S. Rothstein M.1). '74, and his 
wife, Sonja K. Rothstein °75; and grandchildren 
Nitza M. Rothstein 96 and Michael N. 
Rothstein M.B.A. 97. 


James W. Fulton '54, M.D. '57 of High Point, on 
Jan. 17, 2004. A former Army captain, he founded 
High Point Ob-Gyn Associates and was chief of the 
obstetrics and gynecology section at High Point 
Regional Hospital. He is survived by his wife, Lane 
McGregor Fulton 56, and two daughters. 


David M. Cowart M.Div. 55 of Cookeville, 
Tenn., on Feb. 1, 2004. He was a minister for more 
than 45 years. He is survived by his wife, Joyce, and 
three children. 


Arnold H. Pollock °55, J.D. '57 of Tallahassee, 
Fla., on Jan.10, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of 
Tau Epsilon Phi. He was a Judge Advocate General 
in the Air Force and then worked as an administra- 
tive-law judge with the Division of Administrative 
Hearings. He is survived by his wife, Doris; a daugh- 
ter; and a son. 


Paul W. Crutchfield A.M. 156 of Atlanta, on Jan. 
26, 2004. He was a Navy veteran of World War II. 
He worked in the aerospace industry, including 
Northrop Corp. and Westinghouse Electric. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Johnnie; two daughters; and a son. 


Laurel Ellen Glass Ph.D. '58 of San Francisco, 
on Feb. 20, 2004. She was an anatomy professor 

at the University of California, San Franciso, and 
director of its Center for Deafness. 


Charles R. Sanders Jr. °58 of St. Halifax, Va., 
on Jan. 24, 2004. An Army veteran of the Korean 
War, he was awarded two Purple Hearts. He was a 
book dealer and collector. He is survived by his wife, 
Peggy, and two sons. 


Alvin E. Taylor J.D. ’58 of Portsmouth, N.H., on 
Jan. 15, 2004. He formed the law firm of Taylor & 
Gray. He was elected Rockingham County Attorney 
and served as a justice on the Portsmouth District 
Court. He was a past president of the Portsmouth and 
Rockingham County bar associations. He is survived 
by his wife, Janet, and two children. 


Elizabeth Hatcher Crihfield '59 of 
Greensboro, on June 2, 2003. At Duke, she was a 
member of Alpha Delta Pi sorority and the Duke 
Players. She is survived by her husband, Glenn S. 
Crihfield °58; two sons; and a grandson. 


Sara Armstrong Mahler M.D. 59 ot 
Wilmington, Del., on Feb. 23, 2004. She was a 
pediatric cardiac fellow at the Mayo Clinic and 
Mayo Foundation, a member of the clinical division 
of DuPont Pharmaceutical Co., and a consultant to 
Bristol-Myers Squibb. She received the American 
Heart Association Gold Heart Award and 
Distinguished Service Award, YWCA-New Castle 
County Tribute to Woman in Industry, Outstanding 
Resident Award, and Harvard Medical Center's 
Babinski Award. She is survived by her husband, 
Walter, and a son. 


Floyd O. Dorrity '60 of Sanibel, Fla., on Jan. 9, 
2004. He was a chemist. He is survived by his wife, 
Nancy, and three children. 


Susan Burdick Ferguson ’60 of Columbus, 
Ohio, on Dec. 26, 2003. She is survived by a son and 
a daughter. 


Carol Lucas Killian M.A.T. 61 of Jamestown, 
N.C., on Jan. 2, 2004. She had taught at Greensboro 
College, Guilford College, and University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro. She is survived by a daughter. 


Glen M. Phillips '61 of Shelbyville, Tenn., on 
Jan. 8, 2004. He was a United Methodist minister, 
retired. He is survived by his wife, Lynda; a son; and 
a daughter. 


Edward J. Wiltrakis M.A.T. 64 of Kansas 
City, Mo., on Jan. 20, 2004. A member of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, he served on the Warfare 
Committee at the Pentagon until 1946. He was 
assigned to Gen. Douglas MeArthur’s staff in Tokyo. 
While in Japan, he studied art and became the first 
American to be accepted in the Tokyo Art Exhibit. 
He taught mathematics at N.C. Wesleyan College 
until retiring. He is survived by his wife, Mary; a 
daughter; and a son. 


Gloria Garrett Strickland '69 of Dunedin, Fla., 
on Sept. 12, 2003. She is survived by her husband, 
Julius, and three children. 


Natalie S. Bimel '70 of Brooklyn, on Feb. 8, 
2004. She started El Rio, a treatment and counseling 
center for cocaine-crack addicted youth. She is sur- 
vived by a son; her father; an aunt, Sarah Booe 
Enfield '42; and a cousin, Lucy Elizabeth 
Enfield Lockwood ‘638. 


Willis E. Daniels Jr. °70 of Raleigh, on Feb. 7, 
2004. He was a regional director of the Washington 
State Department of Employment Security and 
founder and senior partner of a consulting firm, 
Daniels and Associates. He is survived by his wife, 
Pauline, and a son. 


Richard F. Rundall M.Ed. ’70 of Rocky Mount, 
N.C., on Feb. 7, 2003. 


William R. Allder Jr. °72 of Sterling, Va., on May 
7, of a heart attack. He was director of strategic trans- 
formation at the National Geospatial-Intelligence 
Agency, where he helped advance the agency from a 
paper world to the digital age. During his career, 
according to The Washington Post, he was responsible 
for enhancing “the nation’s ability to provide geo- 
graphical information and images from a satellite to a 
ship’s bridge or from a soldier’s foxhole to a policy- 
maker’s desk.” In 1999, he received the Presidential 
Rank Award, and the Distinguished Executive Award 
in 1999 and 2001. He is survived by his wife, Susan; a 
son; a daughter; two sisters; and a brother. 


David Murray Jeuda 774 of Raleigh, on 
Jan., 7, 2004. 


Donald N. Kapsch M.D. 74 of Marietta, Ga., on 
May 5, 2003. He was a vascular surgeon at Peachtree 
Surgical. He is survived by his wife, Rueleen, and 


three sons. 


Catherine Stilson Grant '78 of Philadelphia, 
on May 18, of breast cancer. She was senior vice 
president at GMAC Commercial Mortgage, where 
she headed corporate risk management before 
developing the corporate philanthropy department. 
She is survived by her husband, Alan; her parents, 
and two sisters, including Rebecca Stilson 
B.S.N. 779. 


Ellen Marie Whitener "79 of Charlottesville, 
Va., on March 22. She was senior associate dean and 
professor at the McIntire School of Commerce at the 
University of Virginia. Her research on employee 
commitment, trust, and human-resource practices 

has been published in journals such as the Academy of 
Management Review, Journal of Applied Psychology, 

and the Journal of Management. She is survived by her 
mother, Elizabeth Getaz Whitener '55; her 
father; a sister; a niece; and a nephew. 








Bruce P. Vann J.D. ’80 of Tarzana, Calif., on Feb. 
8, 2004. He was a partner in the law firm Kelly 
Lytton and Vann. He is survived by his wife, Susan, 
and two sons. 


David K. Stier A.M. ’82 of Cincinnati, on 
Jan. 6, 2003. 


Dennis L. Casey J.D. ’85 of Annapolis, on Feb. 
15, 2004, of a heart attack. He had a private law 
practice before joining Global Exchange Services as a 
compliance attorney specializing in employment law. 
A guitarist and vocalist, he was a member of a local 
band, Park House Jam. He is survived by ason, a 
daughter, three brothers, and a sister. 


Scott L. Stephenson ’89 of Frankfurt, Germany, 
on Feb. 25, 2004. He worked in International Banking 
for eleven years. He is survived by his parents. 


Classifieds 


Susan Joo Hee Pak 91 of Charlottesville, Va., 
on March 3, 2004, from an aneurysm. She earned her 
M.D. at Jefferson Medical School in 1999. She had 
been a surgical resident at the University Health 
System in Charlottesville. She is survived by her par- 
ents; a sister, Sunghi Pak Frauen 92, M.B.A. 


97; a nephew; and two nieces. 


Steven R. Church M.B.A./M.E.M. 92 of 
Durham, on Jan. 27, 2004. He had established an 
environmental consulting business, Safety-Kleen 
Corp. He is survived by his wife, Debra; a son; and a 
daughter. 


Laura A. Jewell M.E.M. ’97 of Charleston, S.C., 
on Jan. 1, 2004. She was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. She was an environmental consultant and 
the owner of Land Use Regulatory Compliance. She 
is survived by her parents and siblings. 


Coach Persons 

Swimming coach and lacrosse coach, Walter Scott 
“Jack” Persons 732, died August 22. He was 96. Be- 
tween the two sports, he coached seventy-one seasons. 

In 1931 and 1932, Persons swam for Duke while 
coaching the team, which began his forty-six-year 
career of 207 victories in 378 meets. Duke went 
undefeated in 1933 and 1939. Off campus, working 
with the Durham Country Red Cross, Persons helped 
create swimming survival skills, teaching generations 
of Durham children how to swim. 

He coached the lacrosse team from 1940 to 1966, 
including three first-team All-Americas. In 2003, the 
North Carolina Lacrosse Hall of Fame inducted him 
into its inaugural class. He was inducted into the 
Duke Sports Hall of Fame in 1986. 

He is survived by a son, Walter Scott Persons 
Hl 67; a grandson; and numerous nieces and nephews. 





ACCOMMODATIONS 


Edisto Island, SC: Fantastic beachfront house 


sleeping 12. Great fall/spring rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 





Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable 
apartments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net; 
(503) 219-9190; www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 


Bald Head Island, NC: Luxury beachfront homes 
on the East Coast’s premier resort island. Golf, 
fine dining, pristine environment, no bridges 

or cars. Family/corporate retreats, real estate 
investments. www.baldheadislandrentals.com 


or call (800) 680-8322. 
Lake Placid, NY: Lovely, tastefully decorated four- 


bedroom townhouse. Within walking distance to 
town. Close to Whiteface! rentlakeplacid@aol.com. 


Paris: Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 


Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net 


Sanibel Island, FL: Beautiful Gulf-front pent- 
house condo. Two bedrooms, two baths. Fully 
equipped. www.kenkvacationrentals.com or 


contact pfrickey@adelphia.net. (315) 685-6741. 


France: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning ances- 
tral home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comceast.net 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813, 
jetas5 @comcast.net 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. 
Antiques. Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. 
(609) 683-3813, jetas5@comeast.net 


France/Dordogne: Sixteenth-century stone 
manor in Chateau Country. Updated. Views, 
pool, vineyards. Alternative to Provence. Good 
value. (609) 924-4332, jcuad@aol.com 


Athens: Three-bedroom house near Athens 
Hilton. Walk to Parthenon, downtown 
Athens, big shopping areas. (919) 942-5103. 
maria_venakides@hotmail.com 


St. John, U.S. Virgin Islands: Three-bedroom, 
two-and-a-half-bath oceanfront villa. 


Cyberrentals.com/SeahavenVI. (408) 839-6990. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194: elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Figure 8 Island Rentals 
Horning Cottage: 4BR/2B, soundfront, $2,650/wk 


Bachman Cottage: 4BR (2 Masters)/3B, 
soundfront $3,100/wk 


Blanken Cottage: 5 BR (3 Masters)/4.5B, sound- 
front/deepwater dock for 2 boats, $4,000/wk 


All cottages include luxury tax and linens/ 
numerous amenities. 
Spring/fall is summer weather, 
temperature-wise, no crowds. 


www.figure8rentals.com 


B. Bachman (910) 686-1144. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Duke LGBT Alumni 


We are revitalizing the alumni organization to find 
mentors and career advisers for current students. 
Can you help? This would be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for you to reconnect with former classmates 
and to network within your field of expertise. Find 
out about LGBT alumni receptions across the 
country, meet LGBT alumni from peer institutions, 
and learn more about Duke’s new and improved 


Center for LGBT Life. 

To get involved, please contact the Center for 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Transgender Life: 
lgbtcenter@duke.edu; (919) 684-6607; 
http://lgbt.studentaffairs.duke.edu/info/alumni.html 





EXECUTIVE COACHING FOR LAWYERS 
Personalized coaching to help high-achieving 
attorneys improve job satisfaction and success. 

Certified coach — Experienced attorney 
Nationwide practice. 
ACUITY LEGAL CONSULTING 
Deborah J. Katz, Esq. 


www.acuitylegal.com 


202) 320-8535 


FOR SALE 


Atlanta condo: Two bedrooms, one bath. 
Buckhead/midtown. 1,100 square feet, 9.5-foot 
ceilings, graceful details. Seven-acre pool, 
tennis, and picnic area. $184,900. Pam Ahern, 
pam@thecareteam.net, (404) 978-2273. 





Best Florida Homes: Buyer's agent (Duke 
grad) will help you buy the best home in 
central or coastal Florida. We represent 
the buyer ONLY, never the seller, ensuring 
purchase on YOUR terms. (407) 341-6615, 


www.BestFloridaHomes.com. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 75,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $2.50 per word, minimum $25. Fee applies 
to special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed 
if mailed, or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please specify section (FOR SALE, etc.) in which 
ad should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, 614 Chapel Drive, Box 
90572, Durham, NC 27708-0572. We accept 
Visa, MasterCard, and American Express. 

No orders taken over the phone, except by fax. 
Be sure to include credit card number, expiration 
date, address, and phone number. Fax: (919) 
681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: October 7, 
mails in late December; March-April issue: 
December 7, mails in late February; May-June 
issue: February 7, mails in late April; July-August 
issue, April 7, mails in late June; September 
October issue: June 7, mails in late August; 
November-December issue, August 7, mails in 
late October. Please specify issues in which ad 


should appear. 


November-December 2005 7 


Under the Gargoyle 


Science Reality Show 


By WILLIAM H. SCHLESINGER 


t any moment, science gives us its 
best explanation of reality. It pro- 
ceeds by rigorous tests of hypotheses 
through observation and experimen- 
tation. For centuries, we thought the Earth 
was the center of the universe, until Galileo 
used the scientific method to prove other- 
wise. Universities are full of those who hope 
to disprove existing postulates; fame as a 
scientist among your peers comes from 
overturning dogma. In this way, the pro- 
gressive refinement of science has brought 
us modern health care, abundant food, and 
many of the conveniences of daily life. 

We all trust science when we read the daily 
weather forecast and decide what to wear to 
work. Later in the day, we may change our 
understanding of reality, but as we leave for 
work, we act with the best knowledge we 
have at the moment. That knowledge is 
informed by the science of meteorology and 
its models of how the weather system works. 
Like all science, meteorology undergoes con- 
stant scrutiny and refinement. Its predictions 
will improve with time, but for the moment, 
only a rain dance offers an alternative. 

Charles Darwin proposed his theory of 
evolution more than 150 years ago and, to 
date, no better explanation for the history 
of life on Earth has appeared in the sci- 
entific literature. More than a century ago, 
the Swedish chemist Svante Arrhenius sug- 
gested that the radiative properties of car- 
bon dioxide in the atmosphere would warm 
the Earth. We are now living in that reality, 
and the scientific community has achieved 
unprecedented consensus on the fate of a 
planet with rising CO) in its atmosphere. 

Certainly, if new science provided better 
explanations for the appearance and disap- 
pearance of the diverse forms of life during 
Earth’s history or for the processes that con- 
trol the temperature of our planet, the sci- 
entific world would embrace them. But 
countless scholars who have tried to leave 
their mark on the fields of evolution and 
atmospheric physics have failed to provide 
alternative explanations of substance. 
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I marvel, then, that those who simply 
wish the world worked otherwise can pre- 
vail in the public-policy world. The con- 
trarians of evolution and global warming do 
not muster science to support their views; 
rather, they trust their beliefs to be true 
even in the face of science. Unfortunately, 
speaking against the uninformed faith of 
the contrarians has now reduced scientists 
to the status of a special-interest group in 
the halls of government. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
the current debate about climate change. A 
vast majority of the scientific community 
has achieved consensus about global warm- 
ing, but a small ideological minority persists 
in disrupting the creation of effective pol- 
icy—not basing their criticism on science 
but using an active program of empty rheto- 
ric to confuse the issue. One well-known 
climate scientist has even been the subject 
of a congressional inquiry that is a thinly 
veiled vendetta against his peer-reviewed 
findings. Many of these ideologues have a 
deep stake in the status quo. Unfortunately, 
the longer we wait to limit the emissions of 
carbon dioxide into the atmosphere, the 
less likely it is that we will avoid the nega- 
tive impacts of global warming. Manage- 
ment of a planet does not turn on a dime. 

We all are vulnerable to global warming, 
whether from an increased exposure to 
tropical disease, rising sea levels that may 
flood a vacation home, or catastrophic crop 
failures in the Great Plains. Firm govern- 
ment action to prevent climate change is as 
crucial to our future as the prevention of 
terrorism and the suppression of nuclear 
weapons. Whatever policies we adopt to 
mitigate climate change must be simple, 
fair, and effective. Good science has much 
to offer to the policy-development process. 

Certainly, some blame for the margin- 
alization of science rests with scientists 
themselves, who too frequently have been 
reluctant to come outside the Ivory Tower 
to explain what they do and why it is 
important. During the past year, the Nicho- 
las School published a series of “adver- 
torials” on environmental issues in The 
New York Times, which produced an outcry 
of dissent from a small number of faculty 





members, who felt it was inappropriate for 
the school to take a stand on issues of cli- 
mate change, mercury emissions, and beach 
erosion. Each ad, however, was informed by 
scientific research in the Nicholas School, 
often funded by public dollars granted to its 
faculty. | believe that for us to sit quietly 
while the uninformed determine govern- 
ment policy on major environmental issues 
is an unacceptable return on public invest- 
ment. 

Science must not be politicized, but sci- 
entists are not advocates when their exper- 
tise informs the political process. While 
genomics, nanotechnology, and computer 
science can often promise a better world, 
environmental science frequently warns us 
of the dangers that lie ahead. For environ- 
mental scientists, success is often manifest 
by the forest that wasn’t cut. Healthy humans 
depend on a healthy planet. Environmental 
scientists must teach the importance of pre- 
serving natural, functional ecosystems, and 
we must be eager to articulate that message 
clearly to the general public. 

We hope that clear, forceful statements of 
science from the Nicholas School and through 
the new Nicholas Institute—created this 
year to foster the translation of environ- 
mental science to policy—will make it easier 
for those we elect to be true leaders of gov- 
ernment and will return us once again to a 
time when sound science informs policy. 


Schlesinger, 
dean of the 
Nicholas School 
of the Environ- 
ment and Earth 
Sciences, is 
James B. Duke 
Professor of bio- 
geochemistry. 


Jim Wallace 
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NEW LUXURY CONDOMINIUMS THAT ARE REDEFINING DURHAM’S SKYLINE 


WATCH THE Sense 7T 
OVER DUKE CHAPELS 
FROM YOUR BALCONY 


A New Height of Luxury ‘ 
NOW ACCEPTING 


FULLY REFUNDABLE 
IN THE MIDDLE OF EVERYTHING, YET ABOVE IT ALL RESERVATIONS 
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¢ Lavish Health Club and Spa for Residents | 

¢ Round-the-Clock Valet Parking and Security Mile i ar 
¢ 50’ x 26’ Indoor/Outdoor Swimming Pool 

¢ World-Class Lobby Level Restaurant 

¢ Two In-Building Garage Parking Spaces 


¢ Each Unit has a Private Spacious Balcony (oh bo) Motsts- i leleme 


DISTINCTIVE PROPERTIES 


For Full Details of the Extensive Amenities and Floorplans see our Website: 


WWW.THERENAISSANCEDURHAM.COM. 
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Dl THEY MAY WEAR DIFFERENT UNIFORMS, 
BUT THEY ARE STILL... 


SHANE BATTIER 
» Memphis Grizzlies 








CHRIS DUHON 
Chicago Bulls 





ELTON BRAND 
‘ Los Angeles Clippers 


WATE YOUR FAVORITE ALUMNI ALL SEASON LONG 
WITH NBA LEAGUE PASS! 


FOLLOW YOUR FAVORITE TEAMS, PLAYERS, AND MATCH-UPS. CALL YOUR LOGAL GABLE OR SATELLITE PROVIDER TO ORDER NBA LEAGUE PASS TODAY 


Games broadcast on NBA LEAGUE PASS are out-of-market. Blackout restrictions apply. Regular 
season price is $189. NBA LEAGUE PASS automatically continues at a special renewal rate each 


FOR DIGITAL CABLE 
year, provided DISH Network and DIRECTV carries this service, unless customer calls to cancel 
prior to the start of the season. May not be available in all areas. Programming subject to Ly 
change. ©2005 DIRECTV, Inc. DIRECTV and the Cyclone Design logo are registered trademarks 1H = S 


of DIRECTY, Inc. Significant restrictions apply to DISH Network hardware and programming . 
NETWORK 


availability, and for all offers. ©2005 EchoStar Satellite L.L.C. All rights reserved. ©2005 iN ) | R E C T Vv 
the NBA logo and team identifications are the exclusive intellectual property of NBA Properties, 1 -800-DIRECTV stststemey wa) RTS-iN 1 -800-333-DISH 


DEMAND LL.C. All Rights Reserved. iN DEMAND is a service mark of iN DEMAND L.L.C. NBA 
Inc. and the respective member teams. ©2005 NBA Properties, Inc. All Rights Reserved, 





You've. waited five years...it’s coming... : 
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Rece ture sthe fun, 
therriends,. ° He 
and the magi¢2 >; 


of your ae 


Reunions 2006 offers something for everyone — licedanl edtational 

seminars to class parties, tours and performance events to sports *, 

clinics, we’ve got a great reunion weekend in storefor you. , a, 
® 


YOUR REUNION BEGINS, ONLINEAT® » = 
WWW.DUKEREUNIONS.COM : 


Start making your plans now! Click on your, class" 
year at www.dukereunions.com for travel and 

KeXeLeffave Ke) eltColacem COLUM IMI ee MU la ecely-1— what folks 
have been doing lately, so be sure to check out they ™ 
CLASS NOTES page and add your own. And don't) » * 
A Ss forget to add your name to the list of classmates ~ 
%--_/ planning to attend! 


REUNIONS 2006 — RECAPTURE YOUR DUKE THIS APRIL. , +o 
es 
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For them life happens 
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